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HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


SIRE: 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presentation 
, of the Second Volume of the Annals of Rajpootana to the Public 
under the auspices of Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity 
of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal form is the best suited to the 
genius ot the people, may be presumed from its durability, which war, 
famine, and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has always been 
the watch-word and rally ing-point of the Rajpoots. My prayer is, that it 
may continue so, and that neither the love of conquest, nor false views 
of policy, may tempt us to subvert the independence of these States, 
Borne of which have braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of 
these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full 
measure of Your Majesty s gracious patronage; in return for which, 
the Rajpoots, making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory 
in assuming the ‘ saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under 
the banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs 
who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained at all hazards 
-•bj the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 

JAMES TOD. 




INTRODUCTION 


In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the 
Annals of Rajpootana, I have fulfilled what I considered to be a sacred 
obligation to the races amongst whom I have passed the better por- 
tion of my life; and although no man can more liiglily appreciate 
public approbation, I am far less eager to court that ajyprobation, than 
to awaken a sympathy for the objects of iny work, the interesting 
people of Rajpootana. 

I nee(i a<ldnotliing to what was urged in the Introduction to the 
First Volume on the subject of Indian History; and trust that, Jiow- 
ever slight the analogy betw^cen the chronicles of tlie Hindus and 
those of Europe, as historical works, they will serve to banish the 
re|)roacli, wliich India has so long laboured under, of })os.sessiiig no 
records of past events : iny^ only fear now is, that they may be 
thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being 
alarmed at their bulk, has the ])atience attentively to ixuuse these 
Annals, cannot fail to become well acipiaiiitcMl with all tlie peculiar 
features of Hindu society, and will be enabled to trace tlie foundation 
and progress of each state in Rajpootana, as well as to form a just 
notion of the character of a people, upon whom, at a future period, 
our existence in India may depend. 

Wliatever novelty tlie enquirer into tlie origin of nations niny 
find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for them a higher title 
than a mass of mere arclueological data, T> see humanity under 
every aspect, and to observe the influence of different cretnls upon 
man in liis social capacity, must ever be one of the highest sources of 
mental enjoyment; and I may hope that the personal qinilities 
lierein delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of phi- 
losopliy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. 
In the present circum.stances of onr alliance with tliesc states, every* 
tniit of national character, and even every traditional incident, which, 
by leading us to understand and respect their peculiarities, may 
enable us to secure their friendsliip and esteem, become of infinite 
importance. The more we study their history, the better shall we 
comprehend the causes of their international ([uarrels, the origin of 
their tributary engagements, the secret principles of their mutual 
repulsion, and the sources of their strength and their weakness as 
an aggregate body: without which knowdedge it is impossible we 
. can arbitrate with justice in their national disputes; and, as respects 
ourselves, we may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter 
hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the details 
of tliis volume. In the Annals of Marwar, I have traced ^the con- 
qu».i1f'aiid peopling of an immense region by a liaudfnl of strangers; 
and have dwelt, perhaps, with tedious minuteness on tlie long reign 
of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty yeais* war, to shew what the eneigy 
^ of one of these petty states, impelled by a sense of oppression, effected 
against the colossal power of its enemies. It id a portion of their 



the Rtabilify of liis tloininion than we liave : yet what is iiow tlie lioiiso 
of Tinioiir ? The ros«»iiives of Mai war were reduced to tia low ait ehb 
at the cl(»se of Aniiij»zobe’s reij'u. sis tbe\' are at tl»e present time : yot 
did rhat state <«iinii<)iii(t iiH iis difHcnhies, and brin^ arinies into tiio 
fndd tinit aindhdated the forces of ilie empire. Let ns not, then^ niistako 
the snpineness enoendere<i by iono oppression, for want of feelin^r^ nor 
mete out to t’nese hi^di-spiiired people ilie same measure of cont niiielr, 
>viili wliich we nave treate<i the subjects of our earlier Cfnif|iieHts, 

The AnnaU of the Bhattis may be considered as the link connect- 
ing tlie tribes of India. Proper with the anei(‘nt rac*-s west of the Indns, 
or ImJo-Sev t ilia ; and althon^ii they will but slightly interest tiia 
general reader, the antiquary may find in them many new topics for 
investigation, as well as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has pre- 
served the relic.s of niiines that once promised immortalir y. 

*’ ;-c patriarchal siin|)licity or tne Jit comnninities, npon whosa 
mins the sti‘-te of Bikaner was founded. affoMls .a picinre, however 
imperfect, of petty rep(ibiic.s. — a form of Government little known to 
eastern despotism, and proviii^^ the tenacity of the ancient Qete'a 
attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekliavati, possess a still p^reater interest 
from tlieir contiguity to our frontier. A multitude of singular privi- 
leges is attached to the Siiekliavati federation, which it behoves the 
paramount power thoroughly to understand, lest it should be led by 
false views to pursue a policy detrimental to them as well as to our- 
Belves. To tills extensive community belong the Laiklianis, so utterly 
tiiikiioNvn to us, that a recent infernal tumult of that tribe was at firsti 
mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, the Pindarries. 

iroiiti may claim our regard from the bigli bcaiing of its g.allantj 
race, the Haras ; and the singular character of the indivi<hial with 
^vhose biogr.ipiiv its hiftoiy close.*^, and which catiiiot fail to impart 
r not io IS of the genius ot Asiatics. 

So mucli for the matter of this volume: — with regard to tho 
mai ler, as the Rajpoots ahlior all pleas ad inii<ericordufm, so hkewi.so 
does their annalisr, wiio begs to repnof, in »»rder to depi ecate a standard 
of criticism inapplicable to this peidormaiice, i hat. it piofesses not to 
lie coii<trMcte«i on exact liistoucal piinciples: Non hUtoriu, 9ed 
far lint Ics histona*. 

In conclnsl.?!!, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuou.s. pious, and 
liberal Ahiilfsizd, when completing iii.s History of the Provinees of 
India: ’‘Praise he iinloG>d, that by the assistance of lii.s Divine 
Grace, I have completed liie History of/A^ Tlie a(‘coiiiir co.st 

me agicat deal of trouble in collecting, iiini I found such diflicultv in 
ftscertiiioiiig elates, and in reconciling the contradictions in the several 
histories of tlie Princes nf that Iliad nearly re.soivcd to 
relinq^iii.*.)i the task altogether: hut who can resist the decrees f)f Fate 1 
I trust tiiat tho.se, wim have been able to obtain better infot !ov‘t imi, 
will not dwell upon my errors; but that upon lire whole 1 may uiec^^ 
lidlh upprob;.ilioii/’ 


York Ptac€, Portman Squarit 
March lOih, 1832. 
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son born to Ajit. naiiied Alibj'e Sing, — Ilis horo'^cojje. — Ratilu of Droon.ara. 

Tiic viceroy of Dahore passe.s through IMartvar to Guzzeiat — Doatli of Arung- 
zehe.— Diffuses joy. — Ajir attacks Jodpur. — Capitulation. — Dispersion and 
massacre of the king’s troops. — Ajit lesumcs his doininiims. — Azim. with the 
title of Paliader Shah, mounts the throne. — Rattle of Agra. — The king pre- 
pares t<i invade ]\ I ar war.— Arrives at Ajmerc, — Proceed.^ to Rai Rilarii. — Sendg 
an embassy to Ajit, who rejiairs to the imperial camp. — Reception, — Treacher- 
ous coiniuet of the emperor. — Joilnnr surprised. — Ajit forced to accompa- 
ny the emperor to the Dckhan. — Discontent of the Rajas — They abandon 
^ihe king, ami join Rana Uni ra at Oodipur. — Triple alliance. — Ajit appears 

^ Iiefore Jodpur, which capitulates on honourable terms. — Ajit unicrlnkcs to 
replace Raja Jey fcjiiig on the gadi of Amber. — Rattle of Samhhur, Apt 
victorious.-— Amber abandoned to Jey Sing. — Ajit attacks Bikaner. — Redeoma 
Nagorc. — The Rajas threatened by the king. — Again unite. — The king repairs 
to .A j mere.— The Rajas join him. — Receive firmans for their dominions —A jit 
makes a pilgrimage to Curu-Jthetra . — liefieetions on the thirty years’ war waged 
by the, Rahtores against tlie empiro for independence, '—Eulogiilm on JGoorgadas. 80 
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CHAPTER commanded to reduce Nahn and the rebels of the Sevalulc Paff 

mouutains. — The emperor dies.— Civil wars.— Ajitnominiited viceroy of Gus- ' 
cernt.—Ajit commanded to send liis son lo courr.— Daring attack on the chi^f 
of 27:igore, who is slain. — Retaliated. — The king’s army invades Marwnr. 

Jod pur invested. — Terms. — Ahhye Sing sent to court. — A]it proceeds to Dellii, 
Coalesces witli the Syed ministry of the king.— Gives a* daughter in mar* 
riage to the emperor. — Returns to Jod pur, — Repeal of the Jvseya.-~A\\t pro* 
ceios to liis viceroyalty of Gnzzerat. — Settles the province. — Worships aft 
Dwarica —Returns to Jodpur.— The Syeds summon him to court.— 'J’he splen* 
dour of his train — Leagues with the Syeds. — I'lie emperor visits Ajit, 
Portents —If usein Alii nrnves from the Deklian.— Consternation of the op- 
ponents ot the Syeds and A jit —.Ajit blockades the palace with his Ralitorcs. 

The emperor put to death —Succcssois.— Mohammed Shah.— He marchas 
against Ani^>er. — Its Raja claims snnctnarv with Ajit —Obtains the grant of 
Ahmedabad.— RcLnnis to Jo<lpnr. — Ajit unites Ids daiigtiter to the Prince of 
Amber. — riie Syeds assassinated. — Vjit warned ot his danger —Seiaes on 
Ajmere. — Slays the governor.— Destro^'s the mosques, and re-esialilishcp tiiQ 
Hindu rites— Ajit (icclares his independence.— (.'on is in his own name.— liis- 
tablihhos weif^hts an<l measures, and bis own courts of ju>tice,— Fixes tiio 
gradations of lank amongst bis tbiefs. — The Imperiabsis invade JMarwar. 

Abhye Sing beads tliirty thon«<aTid Rahtoies to oppose ihim.— Tbc king's 
forces dccimc battle. — Tbe Rrihtores lavage the Imperial jnovinces —.A bhys 
Biiifr o) tains I lie surname of * Uhonhul^ or exterminator.— Returns to Jod- 
1)111 - •i .title of yanil)lnn- — .\jit gi\es sanctuary to Cliojamun Jat, toiinder of 
i3har<«' pi>i — 'Vhe emperor puts himself at the beail of ail nis forces to avengo 
the defeat of Saniblinr — Ajmere invested — Itstlefcnce —Ajit agrees to sur- 
render Ajmere — Abhye Sing proceeds to the Impeiial camp.— His recejition. 

His arrogant bearing — Minder of Ajit by bis son — Inlideliry of the bard. 

Plank leaf of tbe indicative ot this event.— ICxti act from that 

ebronieb* — Funeral Rites — six queens and lifty-cigbt concubines determine 
to bcv’ome Sattfi . — Expostulations of the Nazir, onrds, and purobits.— They 
fail — Proccssiijii — Rite concluded —Reflections ou A jit’s life and history, ... 9S 

CHAPTER X — The iiarricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of tbe destruction 
of Marwar — The pariicide. Abhye ISing, invested as Jbija by tbe tmjieroi’g 
own band — IJe returns fr<im court to Jodpur.— Ihs rtccpiion He disiiibutes 
gifts to tlic baid.s aiul piiests— The banls of Rajpootaiia.- Kurnn, tbe poetic 
historian of Mai war. — Studies requisite to foim a Banhii. — Abb\c Sing 
reduces Nagore. — bestows it in ap]uinage upon bis brother bukhta.— Reduces 
tbe turbulent iiibMiiabsts —Commanded to court. — Makes a tour of bis domain. 

Seized by the small-pox.— R-'acbes the court.— Rebellion of the viceroy of 
G iizzerat, and of prince J imgali in the Dfcklmn.— picture of ibe Mogul conit 
at tliis time. — The hvera of foreign service against ilie rebels described. 
Refused by the as.scmbled iioldes. — Accepted liy the Rahtore prince.— Ha 
visits Ajmere, which be gariisoihs.— Meeting at Poo'-bkiir wiib the Raja of 
ivr lU-.r.— Plan the dc.struction ot the empire. — At Muirta is joined by bis 
biothcr bukhi King — Reacbes Jodpur.— J’l.e Ihcr, or feudal levie.s of 
Mai war. nsseiublc. — Clonseeiation of the guns. — Tnc Meei as cairy off tho 
caiile of the train. — Rajnoot contingents eninucratcil —Atdiye reduces the 
M^-ena strong-holds in Sirohi. — The Sirohi piince Biiiimits. and gives a 
dangntci in mairiage as a peace-offering — The Sirohi ti>iningeiit joins Ahbyo 
Sing — Proceeds against Ahmedabad — Suiiimons ibe \icerov to suiiender. 
Rajno(>t ctuu.(:il of war. — lUikbia cJaiins lo lead the van —Tbe Rahtore prince 
8pi inkles bis chiefs with suffion-w ater.— Sirbulluntl’s plan of defence —Hie 
guns nianin d by E "vortans. — His bociy-gnard of Enropcui) niiisketeerp,— TiiO 
stoini —Victory pain oy Me R,:jpools. — Surrender ot Sirbullund — He it 
tent pri.'-oiier lo li. ' < jn; - s<.i — Ai*m\ « ^ i’g govei ns Cnzzerat.— Rajpoot con- 
tingenip emnn ‘i/.i ■ -'m. j’.j - i.iiinicles, tbe IfaJ Movjutca find 

Surya PraU(^, — A").; e r-.-’uiii's to Jxc'mu'.— T nc spoils convened trom 

Guzzerat ... ... ... ... ... lOT 

CHAPTER i..;,*-'- - oi tbr t.j.i.'ho — A ■ bye Sing dreads t bo 

military j. — i' i sn *■. . — i ». a < i ■; t*; » c b iid Kurna, who 
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• One hundred thonsand men muster nnder the walls of his capital. — March to the Fage 
M irwar fronriei*.— Ahhye Sinff raises thftsiejye of Bikaner.— Uukhta'a strange 
conduct.— 3 wearji liis TnssnU.— Marches with his pfM’Sonal retainers only to 
confii)at t)ie host of Aoiher.— Battle of Gangaria —Desperate onset of Bnkhta 
Sing.— Destruction or his band.— VlTir.li sixry man cliarges tlie Amber prince, 
who avoids him.— of Bukhta by the A nber banls.— Kurna the bard 
presents a tliird ciiarire. — Bnkiita's distress at r,rn* loss of bi.« men. — Toe Rina 
mediates a nence. — Bnkhtn hxes bis tur«*larv divinity.— Restored by the Amber 

prince Death of Abhye Sing. — Anecdotes illustrating bis character ... 118 

CHAPrKB Xir. — Rim Sing sneceed**. — Ilis imnetuositv of temper. — TTis nncle, 
Biikfita Sill'/, absents hi ms»*lf from the rite of iiiaiignratjon. — Smifls his nnr^O 
as pro\*y. — Construed by Ram Siof/as nn insulr. — lie resents it. ant^resiimes 
the fief of Jnalore. — Confidant of Rim Sinir. — The latter in^ulis tlio chie: of 
ths Chamnawiits, who withdraws from the court. — His interview with the 
chief bard.— Joins Bniclita Sing. • The chief bard gives his snffraf/e to Bukhta. 

Civil war. — Battle of Mnrta. — Ram Sing defeated — Uiikhta Sing assnines 
the sovereignty. — Trie Bagii chieftain ginls him with tlie sword. — Fidelity of 
thn ptirohir to trie ex-prince. Rim Sing. — He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain 
aid of tbeMih’attas — Poetical corre.spondence between Rija Bnkhta ami the 
Pnroliit. — Qualities, mental and personal, of Bnkhta. — Tiie Malirattas threaten 
Marwar. — AM tlie clans unite round Bukhta — Ileadvances to give battle.— Re- 
fused by the Malirattas.— He take*! post .nt the n.a.ssoE Ajmere. — Poisoned iiy the 
qticen of Amber.— Bukhra’s character.— Reflections on the Rijpoot character. 
Contrn.steid with that of the European nobles in the dark ages.— 1 ndgrr.ent of 
tlie bards on crimes.— Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodpnr and Amber. 
Anathema of the Sati^ wife of Ajit. — Its fulfilment.— Opinions of the Rajpoot 
.. ^of such inspirations ... ... ... ... ... 128 

on A PTE B XI rr.— Accession of Beejy Sing. — Receives at Mairta the homage of 
his chiefs. — Proceeds to the capiral — Tiic. ex-nrince R im Sing forms a treaty 
with the Malirattas and the Cuchwahns. — Jnnctioii of the con ruder ate.s.—Btfejy 
Sing assembles the (dans on tire plains of JIaii ta.— Summoned to surienoer the 
reply,— Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated. — De^^nnetion of the Rahioro 
Ruse de guerre. — Beejy Smg leftalone —His flight.— ICnIogies of 
the bard. — Korrress(‘.s surrender to Ram Sing. — A'^siissi nation of the IMidiratta 
commander.— CJornpcnsation for the innnlei.— Ajmere sun*CMnier**rl. — Tiibute or 
established.— Malirattas abandon the i!ans(‘of Ram Sing —Couplet com- 
memorative of tins event.— Cenotaph to Jey Apim.— Ram Smg dic<.— Hia 
character. — Anarchy reignsjn Manvar.— The Ralitore oligaichy — Laws of adop- 
tion in the case of Pokurn fief.— Insolcin'C of its chief to Iris p'ince, win* enter- 
tains nnuecnaries — Tnis innoimtioii accelerates the rlccay of ludal ]irinci- 
)»les. — Tiie Raja plans the diniinutirm of the anstoera'*y. — Tlie noirles con- 
federate— Copllian Kheechie.— Mis ad vi(!e to t’ne prince —Humiliating treary 
between tnc Raja an<l his vassaN. — .Mer<*enaiies dishaniied.— Death of the 
pri lice’s , 7 W/'rr or priest, — Itis prrtphctic words. — Kvvc.a-cnvrtm^ or tiincral rite.s, 
m ule the exp'-dient to toitrap tile chiefs, who arc condemne l to death.— In- 
tiepid conduct of Devi S ng of Pokurn. — Hi.s l;i'<r. wonls,— R 5flecti**np on their 
defective sv stem of gov^-rnrneiit. — Sa'Titi<-e of the law of piimogeniture — !t3 
ConseqiV’Ufses.— ^nbtinl Sing aims to avenge ids father's d«'ath.— Is stain. 

Power of the iiooles cliccked — Tney arc lei against the rubbers (»r the desert. 

Am irkote seized from Siinle.— Joilwar taken fioni Mewar — Marwar and 
Jeypui' unite against tlie M.ihrar,tas, wiio are defcatcl at Ton«j-a — De Boigne's 
first aopearaip-c. — Ajmere recovered by the Rihtores — Battle.sof Patim 
and Mairta— Ajmere surrenders.— Suicide of the governor — Beejy Sing’.s con- 
cniiine adopts Mann Sing. — Her insolence alienates the nobles, who plan the 
deposal of the R ija,— Alurdor of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies ... 13$ , 

CHI AFTER XIV. — Rija Blieem seizes upon the Diseomfitnra of hi.s cora- 

jnjtitor. Zilim Smg— Biieem destroys ail the oi her ttlaimants to .succession, 
ex<*.epting M tun Sing.— Blockaded in Jhaloiv. — Sallies from the garrison for 
supplies.— Prince Mann heads one of them.— Incurs the risk of capture. 

Is preserved by t.ho Ahore chief —Raja Bhnein off-Mids liis nobles —They 
ahaiidoii Marwar.— Tiie fief of N‘*einaj atnai kcd.— Tnalore reduced to the 
point of su^ender.— 3nddeti and critical death of Rija Bheem.— Its probably • 
caiise.-^llTe Vedyas, or ^cunning men.* who Biirroiind the prince —A>‘ces3ioa 
of Rija M tun.— RibelHon of SowaeSing of Pokurn —Con3])i racy of O'nampa- 
gimi.— Djclarabion of the pregnancy of a queen of Rija Bbeem.— Convention 
with R’lja Maun.— Posthumous births,— Their evil consequences in Rajwarra. 
AfChild burn.— ‘Sent oflP by stealth to Pokurn, and it^ birth kent a secret. 
Kinasd Dhonkul.— R'ija Maun evince.s indiscreet partialities.— Alienates the*' 
of the posthumous son of Raja Bheern promulgated, 
ohittls caii on Eaia Maun to CulfiU Iho terms ol the coarentioa*— The 
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mother disclaims the child.— The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to Page 
the sanotuary of Abhye Sin^ of Khetri.— Sowae opens his nrulerplot.— Em- 
broils Raja Maim with the courts of Amber and Mewar. — He carries the 
pretender Dhonkul to Jey pur. —Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of 
Marwar.— The majority of the chiefs support the pretender.— The liikaner 
prince espouses his cause. — Armies called into the Held. — IJaseness of Holcar, 
who deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach.— Raja Mann's chiefs abandon 
him. — He atternots suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodpur. — Prepares 
for defence.— Becomes suspicious of all his kin. — Refuses them the 
honour of defending the castle, — ^Theyjoiii the allies, who invest Jodpur, 

The city taken anti plundered. — Distress of the besiegers. — Meer KhaiPs 
conduct causes a division. — His flight from Marwar. — rnrsued by the Jeypur 
commander.-*-R.‘ittle. — feyjnxr force destroyed, and the city in vc.stcd,— Dis- 
may of the Raja.— Bn‘aka up the siege of Jodpur. — Pays £*200.000 for a safe 
passage to Jeypur. — The spoils of Jodpur intcrcejiled by the Rahtore.s, and 
wrested from the Cuchwahas. — Meer Khan formally accepts service with Raja 
Maun, and repairs to Jodpur with the four Rahtore chiefs ... ... 160 

CHAPTEll XV. — Meer Khan’s reception at Jodpur. — Engages to extirpate 
Sowae's faction. — Interchanges turbans with the llaja. — The Khan rciKiirs to 
Nagore. — Interview with Sowae. — Swe.ais to support, the Pretender- — Massacre 
of the Rajpoot — Pretender flies. — The Khan j'lunder.s Nagore. — Receives 

£100,000 fro'O Itaja Mauii. — Jeyp .r over-run. — Hikaner attacked— stMeer 
Khan obtains the ascendancy in Marwar. — Garrison.s Nagoro witli his Tutlians. 
Partitions lands jimongst bis chiefs. — Oominands the suit lakes of Now'iti and 
Sambhur. — The minister Indiiiaj and bigli priest DconatU assassinated.-' Raja 
Mann’s reason affected. — His seclusion. — Abdication in favour of liis son 
ChutturSiug. — Who falls the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of Kija 
Maun increased — Its causes — Suspicions of the Raja having sacrified 
luduraj. — The oligarchy, hca<icd by Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of Sowae, 
assumes the charge of the government — Epocli of Ib’itish universal suprcTnacy. 
Treaty with Marwar framed during the regency of Oliuttur Sing. — The oligai cliy. 
on his death, otfor the of Marwar to the house of Edur, — R*Jceted. 

Reasons. — Raja Maun entreated to resume the reins of ]>owcr. — Evidenc.e that 
his madness was fidgned.— The llaja dissatisfied with certain stipulations of 
the treaty. — A British officer sent to Jodpur, — Akhi Cliiiiid chief of the civil 
administration. — Salim Sing of Pokurn chief minister. — Opposition led by 
Futteh Raj. — British troops offered to be placed at the Kaja's disposal. — Offer 
rejected — Reasons. — British agent returns to Ajmere. — Permanent agent 
appointed to the court of Baja Maun. — Arrives at Jodpur. — Condition of the 
capital. — Interviews with the llaja — Objects to be attained described. — Agent 
leaves Jodpur, — General bequestrationa of the fiefs. — Baja Maun aiijiarently 
relapses into his old apathy. — His deep dis.sirniilation. — Oircunivents and seizes 
the facriru. -Their vealth sequestrated. — Tneir ignominious death.— Im- 
mense rcsoarees derived from sequestrations. — Baja Maun’s thirst for blood. 

Fail® to untvaptlie chiefs. — The Necmaj chief attacked. — His gallant dchuiee, 

glam Tiie Pokurn chief escapes. — Futtoh Bnj becomes minister. — Raja 

Maun’s specich to him. — ^Neernaj attached. — SuiTcnder. — Baja Mauu’s infamous 
violation of his plc'dge. — Noble conduct of tlic mercenary commander. 
Voluntary exile of tlic whole aristocracy of Marwar. — Beoeiveri by the 
neighbouring princes. — Maun's gro.ss ingratitude to Anar Sing. — The exiled 
chiefs apply to the British Government, which refuses to mediate. — Baja Maun 
loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Marwar. — Rellections ... 

CHAPTER XVI. — Extent and population of Marwar. — Classification of inhabitants. 

Jits. Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and .servile tribes. — Soil. — AgricuBural 

products — ^Hatural productions. — Salt lakes. — Marble and lime-stone quarries. 

Tin, lead, and iron mines. — Alum. — Manufactures. — Commercial marts. 
Transit trade. — Palli, the emporiuin of Western India. — Mercantile cla.sHcs. , 
Kliartras and Os'vala.— or caravans. — Imports and exports enumerated, 4 
Clwruns. the guardians of tlie caravans. — Commercial decline. — Causes. 
Opium monopoly — Fairs of Moondliwa and Bhalotra. — Adrainistrutiou of 
justice. — Punishments. — Baja Beejy Sing’s clemency to prisoners, who are 
maintained by private charity. — Gaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and 
riheeifSion of princes. — Sori't^n^ or ordeals : fire, water, burning oil. — Punchaets. 

Fi&cal revenues and regulations. — Buttae, or corn-rent. — 

— Taxes,— .4 rya, or capitation- tax. — Oasmali, or pasturage, 
JHewari, or door-iax ; how originated. — Sayer, or imposts ; theirr amount. 
DUannu. or collectors. — He venues from the sal t- lakes.— ThwiZa#, or caravans 
eiigagedTn this trade. — Aggregate revenues.— Military resources. — Mercena- 
riefii-^Feudal quotas,— •:>cheduU of feoffs.— Qualification of a cavalier 177 
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ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

Crr*\rTEU I.— Ori^jin of the state of Bikaner. — Beeka, the founder. — Condition Page, 
of the aboriginal Jits or Getes.— The nuiuber and exten.si\ e diffusion of this 
Sc.jfthio race, still a majority of the peasantry in VVeKtern Rajpootana, and 
perhaps in Northern India.— Their pursuits pastoral, their goverumeiit patri- 
archal, their religion of a mixed kind.— List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner 
at the irruption of Beeka.— Causes of the success of Beeka.— Voluntary 
surrender of the supremacy of the Jit ciders to Beeka. — Conditions. — Charac- 
teristic of the Getic people throughout India. — Proofs. — Invasion of the 
Johyas by Beeka and his Jit Subjects. — Account of the Johyas. — Conquered 
by Beeka.— He wrests Bhagore from the Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, the 
capital, A.i). 1489. — His uncle Kandul makns conquests to the north.— Death 
of Beeka. — His son Noonkurn succeeds. — Mako^ couquests from the Bhattis. 

His sou Jaet succeeds. — Enlarges the power of Bikaner.— Rae Siiif succeeds. 

The Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties. — The state rises to importance. — Rae 
Sing's connexion with Akber. — His honours and power.— The Johya.s revolt 
and are exterminated.— Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst the ruins 
of the Johyas. — Examined. — The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the 
Raja’s brother, — Their subjection imperfect. — Rae Sing’s daughter weds 
prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir. — Rae Sing succeeded by his son Kurruii. 

The three eldest sons of Kurruiifall in the imperial service.— Anop Sing, the 
>oungest, succeeds.— Quells a rebellion in Uabul. — His death uncertain. 
Suroop Sing succeeds. — He is killed. — Sujaim Sing, Zoorawur Sing. Guj Sing, 
and Raj<<3ing succeed. — The latter poisoned by bis brother liy another mother, 
who usurps the throne, though opposed hy the chiefs.— lie murders the rightful 
heir, liis nephew. — Civil war. — Muster-roll of the chiefs — The usurper attacks 
Jodpur. — Present state of Bikaner. — Account of Beedavati ... ... 194 

(JHAPTEll IT. — Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner. — Causes of its 
deterioration.- Extent. — Population. — Jits. — Saras wati Brahmins. — Uharuns. 
Mallia and Naes. — Chooras and Thaones. — Rnjjioots.— Face of tlie country. 

Grain and vegetable productions. — Implements of husbandry. — Water. — Salt 
lakes— Local obysiognomy, — Miucral'productions. — Unctuous clay. — Animal 
productions.-— Commerce and manufactures.— Fairs.— Government and reve- 
nues.— The tiHC. — Dbooah, or hearth-tax. — Anga, or capitation-tax.— Sayer, 
or imposts.— Pusaeti, or plough-tax. — Malbah. or ancient land-tax.— Ex- 
tra<.rdinary and irregular resources, — Feudal levies. — Household troops ... 214 

CHAPTER Jll. — Bhutnair, its origin and denomination.— Historical celebrity 
of the Jits of Biiutiiair. -Emigration of Bersi. — Succeeded by Bhiroo. — 
Era'oraces Jsl.'itiiisin. --Rao Duleeeh. — Hosein Khan, Hosoin Mahmood, Emain 
M:ihmood,aud Buliader Khan. — Zabta Khan, the present rulei. — Condition 
of the coiiiitry. — CJhanges in its physical aspect. — Ruins o;’ juicient baildings. 
Promising .‘'Ccue tor ureliajologieal iiiquiric.s. — Zoological and bor.anical 
curiosities —List of the ancient towns. — Relics oi the arrow-head character 
found m the desert ... ... ... ,,, ... 231 


ANNALS OF JKSSULMER. 

CIIAraER T. — Jcssiilmer.— The derivation of its name. — The Rajpoots of Jassiil- Page; 
mer, called Bliatiis, are of the Yadu race. — Dcs<*euded from Bharat, king of 
Bharatvcrsliii, or Iiido-Scythia. — Restricted bouiKis of India of modern in- 
"veution.— The ancient Hindus a naval people. — First seats of the Yadus in 
India, Pry aga, Mathura, and Dwarica. — Their international wars. — lleri. king 
of Mathura and Dwarica, leader oi the Yadus. — Dispersion of his family. — His 
great grandsons Nabaand Khira. — Naba driven from Dwarica. becomes ])riiice 
of Maroosthali, conjectured to bo the Mam. or Merve of Iran — Jluireja 
and J ud-bhaii, the sons of Khira. — The former founds the Sind-s.amma dynasty, 
and Jiid-bhan beeonies prince of Bchera in the Punjab. — Prithwibahu suc- 

^ ceeds toNabain Maroo.— His sou Hahn. — His posterity. — Raja Guj founds 
Gujui. — Attacked by the kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. 

Raja Guj attacks Cashmere. — His marriage. — Second invasion from Khoran- 
san.— -The Syrian king conjectured to be Antiocliiis, — Oracle predicts the loss 
of Gujni.— Guj slain. — Gujni taken. — Prince Salbaliau arrives in the Punjab, 
Founds the city of Salbahana, S. V. 72. — Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the 
daiighj^of Jeypal Tiiar of Delhi. — Re-eonquers Gujni. — Is succeeded* b^ 
Balund — His numerous offspring. — ^Their oonquesis. — Conjecture regarding 
the Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans are Yudvs, not Yahudis^oi 
Jews. — Balund resides at Salbahana.— Assigns Gujni to his grandson Chakito, 
who becomes a convert to Islam and king of Khorasan.— The Chakito 
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Moghuls descended from him.— baiuiid dies.— His son Bhatti succeeds. 
Changes the patronymic of Yadu, or Jadoo, to Bhatti.— Succeeded by Mungul 
Bao.— His brother Muaoor Kao and sons cross the Garah, and take possession 
of the Lakhi jungle. — Degradation of the sons of Mungul Bao.— They lose 
their rank as Rajpoots. — Their offspring styled Abhorias and Juts.— Tribe of 
Tak.— The capital of Taxiles discovered.— Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian 
desert. — its tribes.— His son, Majum ^o, maiTies a princess of Amerkote. 

His sou Kehur.— Alliance with the Doora of Jhalore.— The foundation of 
Thanote laid, — Kehur succeeds. — Thanotc attacked by the Bai'aha tribe. 
Thanote completed iS. 787. — Peace with the Barahas. — Rejections. ... 237 

CHAPTER If, — Rao Eehur, cotemporary of the Caliph A1 Walid. — His offspring 
become heads of tribes. — Kehur, the first who extended his conquests to the 
plains. — Ho is slain. — Tuniio succeeds. — lie assails the Barahas and Langas. 
Tunnote invested by the prince of Mooltan, who is defeated .—Rao- Tunno 
espouses the daughter of the Boota chief. — His progeny. — Tonno finds a 
concealed treasure. — Erects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies. — Succeeded 
byBeejiRae. — lie assails the Baraha tribe, who conspires with the Langas 
to attack the Bhatti prince.— Treacherous massacre of Beeji Rae and his 
kiudered. — Deoraj saved by a Brahmin. — Tunnote taken.— Inhabitants put to 
the sword. — Deoraj joins his mother in Lootaban. — Erects Deorawul, which 
is assailed by the Boota chief, who is circumvented and put to death by 
Deoraj • The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes. 

Title changed from Rao to Bawul. — Deoraj massacres the Langas, who ac- 
knowledge his aupremacy. — Account of the Langa tribe. — Deoraj conquers 
Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots. — Avenges an insult of the prince of 
Dhar. — Idiugular trait of patriotic devotion —Assaults Dhar. — Returns to 
Lodorva. — SDxcavates lakes in Khadal. — Assassinated. — Succeeded by Rawul 
Moond, who revenges bis father’s death. — His son Bachera esponses the 
daughter of Bullub-Sen, of Puttuii Anhulvvarra. — Contemporaries of Mahmoud 
of Gujni. — Captures a caravan of horses, — The Pahoo Bbattis conquer Poogul 
from the Johyas. — Duosaj, son of Bachera, attacks the Kheechies.— Proceeds 
with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Goliilote 
chief’s daughters. — Important synchronisms. — Bacheradies.— Doosaj succeeds. 
Attacked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Oaggai* ceased to flow 
through the desert.— Traditional couplet.— iSons of Doosaj. — Tlie youngest, 
Lauja Beejirae, marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki. king of Anhulwarra. 

The other sons of Doosaj, Jesiil, and Beejirae, — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Bcejirac, 
becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doosaj. — Jesul conspires against his 
nephew Bhojdeo, — Solidls aid from the Sultan of Gbor, whom he joins at 
Arore.— Swears allegiance to the Sultan. — Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo. 
Lodorva attacked and plundered. — Bhojdeo slain, — Jesul becomes Hawul of 
the Bhattis. — Abandons Lodorva as too exposed.— Discovers a site for a new 
capital. — Prophetic inscription on the Briinsir-coond, or fountain. — Founds 
Jt^sulmcr. — J jstil dies, and is succeeded by Salbahan II. ... ... 255 

CHAPTER III, — Preliminary observations. — The early history of the Bhattis 
not devoid of interest. — Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The 
chronicle resumed. —Jesul auTvives the change of capital twelve years. — The 
heir Kailun baiji.«hed.— Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds.— Expedition 
against the Catti or Catlii.— Their supposed origin. — Ai»plicatic)n from tlie 
Yadu prince of Bjidriiiatli for a prince to fill the v.acant During iSal- 

bahaii’s absence, his .son Bccjil u-surps the Salbahan retires to Khadal, 
and falls in battle againsL the Baloches.— Bccjil commits suicide.— Kailun 
recalled and ])l:u-Ld ,>ii ihe ffndi. — His issue form clans.— Khizzur Khan 
Baloefi again invades Kliadal. — Kailun att.acks him, and avenges his father’s 
death. — Deatli of K.ailun. — Succeeded by Chachik Deo. — He expels the 
Ohunna Uajpoofs. — Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately 
ardveci in tlie desert become troublesome. — Inqmrtant syn^chronisms. — Death 
of Chachik. — He is succeeded by his gvandson Kurruu, to the prejudice of the 
elder, Jactsi. who leaves Jessulraer.— Redresses the wTong.s of a Baraha Raj- 
poot. — Kurriin dies. — Succeeded by Lakhnr Ben. — His imbecile character. 
Replaced by his son Pooiipal, who i.s dethroned and banished.— His grandson., 
Banlng-deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul. — On the dcposal of 
Pooiipal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on the gadi , — lie affords a. refuge to 
llig Piyiliar pripce of Mundore, when attacked by Alla-o-din. — ^^The sc^^of 
Jaetsi carry off the imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, — The kiuj^^o- 
termiiies to i.ivado Jessulmer.— Tactsi and his, sons prepare for the storm. 
Jessuliner invested.— First assault repulsed.— The Bhattis keep an army in 
th«i field. — Rfiwul Jaetsi dies, — The siege continues. — 8ingujl.ar f.riendBhij> be- 
tween his son ifuUun and one o£ the besieging genciaK— Moolraj succeeds. 



Oencrbl aesault — Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity. 
Council of war.-ri^^ termination to perform the saAa. — Generous conduct of 
the Mahomedan friend of Uuttun to his sons.— Pinal assault.— Rawul Mool- 
raj and Buttun and their chief kin fall in battle. — Jessulmer taken, dis- 
mantled, and abandoned ... ... ... ... ... 270 

CHAPTER IV. — The Bahtores of Mehwo Settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer. 
Driven but by the Bhatti chieftain Doodoo, who is elected Rawol. — He carries 
oH the stud of Feeroz Shah. — Second storm and mka of Jessulmer.— Doodoo 
slaiii. — Moghul invasion of India. — The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty. 
Ra^ul Gursi re-establishes Jessulmer. — Kehur, son of Deoraj.^ Disclosure 
of his destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopted by the wife of Rawul Giirsi, who is 
assassinated by the tribe of Jesur. — Kehur proclaimed. — Beemlade becomes 
mti , — The succession entailed on the sons of Karair.— Matrimoui^ overture 
to Jaita from Mewar. — Engagement broken off. — The brothers slftii. — Peni- 
tential act of Rao Kaning. — Offspring of Kehur. — Soma the elder departs with 
his ftwww? and settles at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to 
avenge their father’s . death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance. 

They mix with the Abhoria Bhattis. — Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles 
in the forfeited lands. — Drives the Dahyas from Khadal. — Kailun erects the 
fortress of Kerroh on the Behah or Gara. — Assailed by the Johyas and Laugas 
under Ameer Khan Korai, who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mobils. 
Extends his authority to the Punjnud. — Kao Kailun marries into the Samma 
family. — Account of the Samma race. — He seizes on the Samma dominions. 
Makes the river Indus his boundary. — Kailun dies.— Succeeded by Cbachik. 
Makes Marote his head-quarters. — League headed by the chief of Mooltan 
against Chachik, who invades that territory, and returns with a rich booty to 
Marote. — A second victory, — Leaves a garrison in the Punjab. — Defeats 
Maipal, chief of the Doondis. — Asini, or Aswini-Kbte. — Its supposed position. 
Anecdote. — Feud with Satilmer. — Its Consequences.— Alliance with Hybut 
Khan. — Rao Chachick invades Peeleebunga, — The Khokurs or Ghikers de- 
scribed,— The Langas drive his garrison from Dhooniapur.— Rao Chachik falls 
sick.— Challenges the prince of Mooltan. — Roaches Dhooniapur.— Rites pre- 
paratory to the combat.— Worship of the sword,— Chachik is slain with all his 
bands, — Koombho, hitherto iqsane, avenges bis.father’s feud. — Birsil re-estab- 
lishes Dhooniapur. — Repairs to Kcrore.— Assailed by the Langas and Baloches. 
Defeats them.— Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed .-^Rawul Bersi meets Kao 
Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab — Conquest of Mooltan 
by Baber.— Probable conversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab. — Rawul Bersi, 

Jait, Noonkurn, Bhecm, Miiuohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations ... 280 

CHAPTER V.— Jessulmer becomes a fief of the empire. — Changes in the succes- 
sion. — Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent.— iCis services obtain 
him the gadl of Jessulmer. — Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Baber’s 
invasion.— Subbul succeeded by his son. Umra Sing, who leads the tiha-dour 
into the Baloch territory. — Crowned on the field of victory.— Demands a 
relief from his subjects to j)ortion his daughter. — Puts a chief to death who 
refuses, — Revolt of the Chunua Rajpoots. — The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the 
inroads of the Rahtores of Bikaner. — Origin of froutier-fcuds. — Bhattis gain 
a victory.— The princes of Jessulmer and Bikaner are involved in ihe feuds of 
their vassals — Raja Anop Sing calls on all his cliiefs to revenge the disgrace 
Invasion of Jessulmer. — The invaders defeated,— The Rawul recovers Poogul. 

Makes Barmair tributary.- Umra dies. — Succeeded by Jeswuut. — The 
chronicle closes. — Decline of Jessulmer. — Poogul. — Barmair. — Filodi wrested 
from her by the Rahtores.— Importance pf these transactions to the British 
Government. — Khadal to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing 
succeeds. — I^is uncle, JTej Sing, usurps the government. — The usurper assassina- 
ted during the ceremony of Akhi Sing recovers the Reigns 

forty . years.— Bahwnl , Khan seizes on..,Kbstdal.iP-Rawul Moolraj.— Suroop 
* ^ made minis ter.< — His hatred of the Bhatti nobleB—Con- 

~ spiracy jigainst him by the heir apparent ,Rae Sing. — Deposal and .Confine- 
ment of the Rawul.— The prince .proclaimed.— Ref u^s to occupy the gadU 
Moplraj emancipated by a Rajpootni.— Resumption of tbO ^4<ii.r-Tlie prince 
Rae^Siug receives khelat.oi banishuient, — Retirca to Jodpur.— Out- 

lawry pf.the Bhatti nobles. —Their lands, sequestrated, and pasties, destn^yed. 

After VO yearn, i-pstored to their lands. — Rae Sing decapitates a merchant. • 
Rcturiia^.o Jessulm,ur.— ScTit to the, fortress of .Dewoh. — Salim Sing becomes 
minister. — His character,— Falls into the bands of bis,euimics^ but is saved by 
the magnanimity, of Zooruwur Slug.— Plans hi.s destruction, .through his own 
brother’s wifo.-r^oQvawm; in. poisoned, — The , Mehta then assassinaics her, and 
^cr huabaud,— Fiicb the cabllc of Dewoh.— Rae rfmg burnt lodcaih. — Murder 
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of hia sons — The minister proclaims Guj Sing:.— Younger sons of Mooiraj fly 
to Bikaner,— riie longest reigns in the Kajpooi annuls are during ministerial 
usurpation. — Retrospective view of the Bhatti history .—Reflections 289 , 

CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Baja 
dies. — His grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed. — Ho becomes a mere pupiHit in 
the minister’s hands. — Third article of the treaty. — Inequality of the alliance. 

Its importance to Jessulmer.— Consequences to be apprehend^ by the British 
Government, — Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our jiolitical 
connexions, — Importance of Jessulmer in the event of Russian invasion. 

British occupation of tlie valley of the Indus considered, — Salim Sing’s ad- 
ministration resumed. — His rapacity and tyranny increase. — Withes his office 
to be hereditary. — Report of the British agent to his Government. — Palliwals 
• self-exiled. — Bankers’ families kept as hostages. — Revenues arising from con- 
fiscation. — ^\^ealth of the minister. — ^Border-feud detailed to exemplify the 
interference of the paramount power.— The Maldotes of Baroo.— Their history. 

Nearly exterminated by the Rahtoresof Bikaner, — Stimulated by the minister 
Salim Sing. — Cause of this treachery. — He calls for British interference. 
Granted. — Result. — Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodi pur.— Marries the Rana’s 
daughter.— Influence of this lady ... ... ... ... 300 

CHAPTER VII. — Geographical position of Jessulmer.— Its superficial area. 

List of its chief towns. — Population. — Jessulmer chiefly desert. — Muggro. a 
rocky ’ idge, traced from Cutch. — Sirrs^ or salt-mai'shcs. — Kaiioad Birr. — Soil. 
Productiona. — Husbandry. — Manufactures. — Commerce. — Kuttar^^ or cara- 
vans. — Articles of trade — Revenues. — Land and transit taxes. — Dhanni^ or 
Collector. — Amount of land-tax exacted from the Cultivator.— or 
hcarth-lax . — Thalia or tax on food. — D/wrf, or forced contribution.— Citizens 
i*e fuse to pay. — Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion. 
Establishments. — Expenditure. — Tribes. — Their moral estimation. 
Personal appearance and dress. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco. 
PalliwaU^ their history.— Numbers, wealth, employment. — Curious rite or 
worship. — Palli coins.— PoAttma Brahmins Title.— Numbers.— Singular ty- 
pical worehip.— Race of Jut. — Castle of Jessulmer ... ... ... 309 


SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. — General aspect. — Boundaries and divisions of the desert. — Proba- 
ble etymology of the (5 reek oads . — Absorption of the Caggar river. -The 
Looni, or salt-river. — The Ruun, or Rin. — Distinction of thul and rooe.—Thul 
of the Looni. — Jhalorc. — Sewanchi. — Macholah and Moi-scen. — Beenmal and 
Sanchore. — Bhadrajoon. — Mehwo,-*i-Bhalotra and Tihvarra. — Kendovati, 

Gogadeo-ca-thul . — Thul of Tirruroe . — Thul of Khawur. — Mallinath-ca-thul, 
or Barmair.— Kherdur.— Junali Chotun. — Nuggur Goorah ... ... 321 

CTTArTER II.— Chohan Raj.— Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the 
desert. — Dimension and population of the Raj. — N uggur.- -Bankas irr. — Theraud . 

Face of the Chohan Raj. — Water. — Productions. — Inhabitants. — Kolis and 
jjj :ig. — pithils. — ThuJsof Dhat and Omursoomra. — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. 

City of Arorc, the ancient capital of Sinde, — Dynasties of the Soda, the 
Soomura, and the Samma princes. — Their antiquity,— Inferred to he the oppo- 
nents of Alexander the Great, and Menander. — Lieutenant of Walid takes 
Arore.— Omurkote, its history. — Tribes of Sinde and the desert. — Diseases. 
Narooa, or Guinea-Worm. — Productions, animal and vegetable, of tiie desert, 
Daodpotra.— Itinerary ... ... ... ... ... 33 $ 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER 1. — Designations given by Enropeans to the principalities of Raj- 
pootana. — Dhooudar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jeypur. 
The criuntry of the Ouchwahas an aggregate of the conquests by the race so 
called. — Etymology of ‘ Dhoondar.’— Origin of the Guchwahas. — Raja Nal 
founds Nurwar. — Dbola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar. — Romantic 
legend of Dhola Rae.— His treachery to bis benefactor, the Meena lord of 
Khogong. — Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir, 
ifugffientshis territoiies, and transfers his government to Ramgurh, — ij^rries 
u daughter ot the prince of Ajmerc. — Is killed in battle with the M^nas. 
His son Kuokul conquers Dhoondar. — Haidul Rae conquers Amber, and 
other places. — Conquests of Hoondeo. — Of Koontul. — Accession of Pujoon. 
Reflections on the aboriginal tnhes at this period.— The Meena race. — Pujoon 
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marries the sister of Prithwi-raj of Dehli,— His military prowess.- Is killed Page, 
at the rape of the princess of Canouj.— Malesi succeeds. — His successors. 
Prithwi-raj creates the bara^hotrU, or twelve great fiefs of Amber.— He is assas- 
sinated.— Bahormull. — The first towaiton theMafaomedan power.-^Bhagwan- 
das the first Rajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial bouse. — His daughter 
marries Jehangir, and gives birth to Ehoosroo.^Accession of Maun Sing. 

His power, intrigues, and death. — Bao Bhao. — Maha. — Mirza Raja Jey Sing, 
brother of Raja Maun, succeeds. — Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, 
and renders immense services to the empire, — Is poisoned by his son.— Ram 
Sing. — BishenSing ... ... ... ... ... 381 


CHAPTER 11. — Sowae Jcy Sing succeeds. — Joins the party of Azlm Shah. 
Amber sequestrated.— Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His^sharacter. 
His astronomical knowledge. — His conduct during the troubles of the empire. 
Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy.— Limits of the raj of Amber at 
the accession of Jey Sing. — The new city of Jeypur. — Conquest of Rajore and 
Beoti. — Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character.— Jey Sing’s habit of in- 
ebriation.— The virtues of his character. — Contemplates the rites of Amamedha, 
Dispersion of his valuable manuscripts.— His death. — Some of his wives and 
concubines become on his pyre ... ... :.. 

CH.-\PTBR III.— The Rajpoot league. — Aggrandisement of Amber.— Besuri 
Sing succeeds. — Intestine troubles produced by polygamy. — Madhu Sing. 
The Jats. — Their Rajas. — Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats. 
Battle. — Rise ot' Macherri. — Decline of the Cuchwaha power after the death 
of Madhu Sing. — Prithwi Sing. — Pertap Sing. — Intrigues at his court. — The 
stratagems of Eooshialiram and the Macherri chief. — Death of Feeroz the 
Jcelhan, paramour of the Pat- Rani.— Broils with the Mahrattas. — Pertap at- 
tains the majority, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His difficulties. — Bxac- 
tiops of the Mahrattas. — Juggut Sing. — His follies and despicable character. 
Makes Has-caphoor, his concubine, queen of half Amber. — Project to depose 
him prevented by a timely sacrifice. — Mohun Sing elected his successor 

CHA PTER IV —Jeypur the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered al- 
liance of the British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all 
Asiatics. — Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypur court in 
declininiTOur alliance. — A treaty concluded. — Death of Juggut Sing. — Effects 
of our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of primo- 
geniture. — The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot customs. — Violation of 
the law of succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the — Reasons 
for departing from the rule of succession. — Conduct of the British authorities. 
The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal heir-presumpfive.— Dilemma of 
the Nazir and his faction. — The threatened disorders prevented by the un- 
expected pregnancy of one of the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthu- 
mous son 
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SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. 

CHAPTER V. — Originof the Shekhavati federation. — Its constitution. — Descent 
of the chiefs from Baloji of Amber. — Mokulji. — Miraculous birth of his son. 
Shekbji.— Aggrandizes his territory, — Baemul. — Sooja.— Raesil, — His heroism. 
Obtains grants from Akber, — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipur.— His 
exploits and character. — Ghirdhurji. — Is cut off by assassination. — Dwarcadas. 

His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi.— Birsingdeo. 

His authority usurped by his son. — Buhadoor Sing. — Arungzebe directs the 
demolition of the temple of Khundaila. — B uhadoor deserts his capital.—Shujaun 
Sing Raesilote flies to its defence. — He is slain, the temple razed, and the city 
garrisoned.— Kesuri. — Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Futteh 
^ ^ing. — Futteh Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority.— Is 
weserted in the field and slain. — His son Oodi Slug taken to A jmere. — Khun- 
daila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated.— He resolves to 
punish the Munohurpur chief .— Is baffled by that chief’s intrigues.— Is be- 
sieged by Jey Sing of Amber. — Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber ... 428 

CHAPTER VI.— Bindrabun Das adheres to Madhu Sing in the civil wars of • 
Amber.— <l%rtition of lands annulled.— Self-immolation of the Brahmins. 
Consequences to Bin^abun, in his contest with Indur Sing, the other chief of 
Khundaila,— Civil war, — Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabun. — He abdi- 
cates. — Govind Sing— is assassinated.— Nursing Das.— Rise and devastations of 
the Mahrattas.— Siege of Khundaila.— Terms of redemption. — Murder of de- 
l^ties by the Mahrattas, — Indnr Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge * 
them. — Pertap Sing w— Rise of the Soekur chief. — Transactions between Pertap 
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and N‘arBin{?, his co-partner.— Pertap obtains the whole of Khnndaila.— Nar- Page* . 
sing recovers by stratagem his share of Khimdaila.— Domestic broils and 

General assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs, to counteract 

the encroaohmwQts of Amber.— Treaty between the Shekhawuts and the court f 
of Amber. —Violated by the latter. — The confederacy assault the town of the 
Hulden faction.— N arsing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila is 
sequestrated.— Nursing and Fertap treacherously made captive, and conveyed 
toJeypur. — Khundaila annexed to the fisc ... ... ... 443 

CHAPTJBR Vll.—Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber, — He is joined 
by the celebrated George Thomas, — Desperate action. — Bagh Sing placed in the 
fortified palace at Khundaila — His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hun- 
wunt Sing, of Pertap — ^Bagh regains the palace.— The lands of Khundaila 

farmed by Amber to two Brahmins. — They arc expelled by the feudatory Bar- 
wuttias^ who resist the court. — They become a banditti, Singram Sing, cousin to 
Pertap, their leader.— He avoids the treachery of the court.— His death. — The 
confederacy unite in the league against Jodpur. — ^New treaty with the Amber 

court. Liberation of Pertap and Nursing. — Grand union of the Shekhawuts, 

Abbe Smg succeeds in Khundaila — Treachery of the court. — Hunwiint regains 
Govindgurh, Khundaila, &g. — R estoration of Khoosbialiram to the ministry 
of Jeyinir.— New investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila. — Abhe 
and l^utap inducted into their aucestml abodes.— Incident illnstrativc of the 
defoct.s of the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khundaila assailed by Luohman Sing, 
chief of Seekur. — Gallant defence of Hunwunt. — His death. — ^Surrender of 
khundaila to Luchman Sing. — The co-heirs exiled. — Power and influence of 
Luchman Sing. — Foils the designs of the Purohit. — Present attitude of Lnch- 
inan Sing. — Subordinate branches of the Shekhawuts.— -The Sadhanis. — Their 
territories wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots. — The Keytri brancliof 
the family of Sadhoo attains superiority. — Bagh Slug of Keytri murders his own 

Bon. The Larkhanis, — Revenues ol Shekhavati ... ... ... 45G 

CHAPTER Vlll. — Reflections.— Statistics of Amber. — Boundaries.— Extent. 
Population. — Number of towushqis. — Classification of inhabitants.— Soil. 
Husbandry —Products.— Revenues.— Foreign Army. — The feudal levies ... 474 


ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 

BOONDI 

CHAPTER I.— Haravati defined — Fabulous origin of the'Aijr7WY'?^fa races.— Mount 
Aboo. — The Chohans obtain Macavati, Golconda, and the Konkau. — Found 
Ajmere. — Ajipal. — Manik Rae. — First Islamite invasion. — Ajmere taken, 
(S.imbhur founded ; its salt lake. — Offspring of Manik Rae. — E.stal)]is)iments in 
ii'ijpootana —Contests with the Mahomedans. — Bcelundeo of Ajmere; Goga 
Chohanof Mehera ; both slain by Mahmoud. — Beesuldeo Generalissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations ; his period fixed ; his column at Delhi; his alliances. — Origin 
the Hara tribe. — Anuraj obtains Asi. — Dispossessed. — Ishtpal obtains Aser. 

Kao Hamir. — Rao Chund slain. — Aser taken by Alla-o-din. — Prince Raiiisi 
escapes to Cheetore ; settles at Bhynsror, in Mewar.— His son Kolun declared 
lord of the ... ... ... ... ... 483 

CHAPTER II. — Recapitul.ation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to 
Rae Dewa— He erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosarras,— Dewa abdicates. 
Ceremony of Yugaraj^ or abdication. — Succeeded by Samarsi.— Ext.ends his 
sway east of the Cbumbul. — Massacre of the Kotah Bbils, — Origin of Eoiah. 
Napooji succeeds. — Feud with the Solauki of Thoda.— .Assassination of Napooji. 
Sijigular Sati, — Hamoo succeeds. — The Rana asserts his right over the Pathar. 
Hamoo demurs, defies, and attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. — Biroo. — ^Rao 
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CHAPTER I- 

• *The various etymons of Marivar, — Authorities for its early history , — 
Vati genealogical roll . — Jlie Rahtore racCy loho inhabit it, descend- 
ed from the Yavan Icings of Parlipur, — Second roll, — Nayn Pal, 
— His date. — Conquers Canon }, — Utility of Rajpoot genealogies . — 
The Surya Prakas, or poetic chronicle of the hard Kurnidhan . — 
Raj Roopac Akheat, or chronicle of Ajit Sing's minority and 
reigyu-'-^The Beejy Vnlas, — The Kheat, a biographical treatise.— 
Other sources, — The Yaxmnas and Aswas, or Indo-Scythic tribes . — 
The thirteen llahtore families^ bearing the epithet Camdliuj . — 
Raja Jeychund, king of Canoiij. — The content and splendour of 
that state before the Alafiomedan conquest of India, — His immense 
.array — Title of Mandalica. — Divine honours pa'^d to him , — 
Rite of Soenair undertaken by Jeychund, — Its failure and conse- 
quences, — State of India at that period. — The four great Hindu 
monarchies, — Delhi, — Canouj. — Mewar , — Anh idwarra, — Sh abudi n, 
king of Gor, invades India. — Overcomes the Chohan king of Delhi, 
— Attacks Canouj, — Destruction of that monarchy after seven 
• ^ centuries' duration, — Death of Jeychund, — Date of this event, 

Marwau is a corruption of Maroo-war , classically Maroosthali 
or Maroostlian, ‘ the region of death.’ It is also called Maroo-desa, 
whence th^ unintelligible Mardes of tlie early Mahomedan wjiters. 
The bards frequently style it Mordliur, which is synonymous with 
Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo, Though 
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now restricted to the country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient 
and appropriate application comprehended the entire ' desert/ from 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the'^Rahtore rulers of Marwar 
has already been given f we shall therefore briefly pass over those 
times 'when a genealogical tree would strike root in any soil;' when 
the ambition of the Bahtores, whose branches (saeliw) spread rapidly 
over o/rfeaiA/ was easily gratified with a solar pedigree. 

As it is desirable, however, to record their own opinions regarding 
their origin, we shall make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one n^ss, as in the 
Annals of Mowar. The reader will occasiofmlly be prj(^sented with 
simple translations of whatever is most interesting in th^vRahtore ' 
records. 

Let us begin with a statement of the author's authorities ; first, 
a genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, or Jaiu 
priest, from the temple of Nadolaye.f This roll is about fifty feet in 
length, commencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed by the pro- 
duction of the ‘ first Rahtore from the spine {raht) of Indra,' the 
nominal father being ‘‘Yavanaswa, prince of Parlipur." Of the 
topography of Parlipur, the Rahtores have no other notion than that 
it was in the north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, 
a Yavan prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe, J we have a proof of the 
Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

Thv3 chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-cubja, § 
or Cnnouj, and the origin of Oama-dhwaja, II (vulffo Camdhuj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and concludes with the thirteen 
great sacha, or ramifications of the Rahtores, and their Gotra-acharya^ 
or genealogical creed.lT 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the 
fabulous age, with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole 
value consists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it. We may 


• Sc;e Vol. I. n. 94. * « 

t An andent Lown in Marwar, § 

1 One of the lorn* tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The 
ancient Hindu rosraographers claim the Aswa as a friaiul braiK'li of their early 
family, and doubiless the Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the Ganges, were 
one race. 

• (th?' spine) of the virgin (Kanya)^ ^ 

j| ‘ The banner of Cupid.* 

(Mfma OotiUj Mardwemdani Saclia^ Sookracluirya 6 v,tu^ Oar-ra^ti Agni^ 
Panltimii Ikvh 
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• omit all that precedes . Nayn Pal, who, in the year S. 526 (A. D. 
470*), conquered Canouj, slaying its monarch Ajipal ; from which 
period the race was termed Canoujea Bahtore. The genealogy 
proceeds to Jeychund, the last monarch of Canouj ; relates the 
emigration of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment 
in the desert {Maroowar\ with a handful of his brethern (a wreck 
of the mighty kingdom of Canouj); and terminates with the 
death of Raja Jeswunt Sing, in S. 1735 (A. D, 1679), describing 
every branch and scion, until we see them spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables 
us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to 
the complete development of the tree, until the land is over- 
shadowed with its branches ; and bare as is the chronicle to the 
moralist or historian, it exhibits to the observer of the powers of 
the animal encouomy, data, which the annals of no other people 
on earth can furnish. In A.D. 1193, we see the throne of Joychund 
overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking ser- 
vice with a petty chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than 
four centuries, we find the descendants of these exiles of the 
Gauges occupying nearly the whole of the desert ; having founded 
three capitals, studded the land with the castles of its feudality, 
and bringing into the field fifty thousand men, ek hap ca heta^ ' the 
sons of one father/ to combat the emperor of Delhi. What a con- 
trast does their unnoticed growth present to that of the Islamite 
conquerors of Canouj, of whom five dynasties passed away in igno- 
rance of the renovated existence of the Rahtore, until the ambi- 
tion of Shore Shah brought him into contact with the descendants 
of Seoji, whose valour caused him to exclaim he had nearly lost 
the crown of India for a handful of barley,’* iu allusion to the 
poverty of their land! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a 
sentiment of kindred pervade every individuals of this immense 
affiliated body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch of 
Xis origin, whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to 
forget its pristine connection with it ! The moral S 3 ^mpatbics created 

* It is a sinp^ular fact, that there is no available date beyond the fourth century 
for any of Ifte g:rcat Rajpoot families, all of whom are brought from the nortR. I’his 
WJis the period oi one of the grand irruptions of the Getic races from (Jentral Asia, 
who established kingdoms in the Punjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pali^ tlie uni ver- 
bal adjunct w every proper name, indicates the pastoral race of these iuTaders, 
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by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem 
it futile to describe what all sensibly feel, and which renders liis 
page, albeit little more than a string of names, one of paramount 
interest to the ‘ sons of Seoji.’ 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prakas {Surya Prakasa), 
composed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by cmn- 
niand of Raja Abhye Sing. This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 
stanzas, was copied from the original manuscript, and sent to me 
by Raja Maun, in the year 1820.* As usual, the kart/a (bard) 
commences with the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores from 
the creation down to Sooinitra; from whence is a blank until he 
recommences with the name of Camdhuj, which appears to have 
been the title assumod by Nayn Pal, on his coiupicst of Canonj. 
Although Kurnidhan must have taken his facts from the royal re- 
cords, they correspond very well with the roll from Nadolaye. The 
bard is, however, in a great hurry to bring the founder of the 
Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and death of 
^^eychund. Nor does he dwell long on his descendants, though ho 
enumerates them all, and points out the leading events until ho 
reaches the reign of Jeswunt Sing, grandfather of Abhye Sing, 
who “ commanded the bard to write the Sooraj Prakas'* 

The next authority is the Raj Roopac Akkeatj or * tlic royal 
relations.’ This work commences ivith a short account of the 
Suryavansa, {xom theii' cradle at Ayodhya; then takes up Scoji’s 
migration, loid in the same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 
passes over all events until the deatli of Raja Jeswunt ; but it 
becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of liia 
succesj^or Ajit, his cvciitful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the 
coucliisiou of the war against Sirboliuid Khan, viceroy of Guzerat, 
Throwing aside the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly 
a clironiclo of the cvoias from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 
(A.D. 1734), the period to which the Sooraj Prakas is brought 
down. 

A portion (»f the Jieejy VnlaSy a poem of 100,000 couplets, als^ 
fell into my hands : it chiefly relates to tlie reign of the prince 
whose name it bears, Eeejy >Sing, the son of Bukht Sing. It details 
tlie* ckil wars waged by Bcejy Sing and bis cousin Ramming (son 


This manuscript is deposited in the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
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of Abhye Sing), and tho consequent introduction of the Mahrattas 
into Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply ICieat, or 'Story', 

I obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi 
Sing, the friend of Akbar; bis son Raja Guj, and grandson Jeswunt 
Sing. These sketches exhibit in true colours the character of the 
Rah tores. ^ 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, 
who had passed his life in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of transac- 
tions from the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to tho 
treaty with the English government in A.D. 1818. The ancestors 
of the narrator had filled offices of trust in tho state, and he was 
a living chronicle both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning 
sovereign, his nobles, liis ambassadors, and subjects, materials wero 
cojlpcted for this sketch of the Rahtores, — barren, indeed, of events 
at first, but redundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the 
grand offsets, whose descendants constitute the feudal frerage of tho 
present day, A glance at this table will shew the claims of each 
house; and i n its present distracted condition, owing to civil broils, 
will enable the paramount power to mediate, when necessary, with 
impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the qiiestiou, whether tho 
Rahtores are, or are not, llawiid-vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun' ; nor 
shall wo dispute either tho birth or etymon of the first Rahtore 
(from the raht or spine of Indra), or search in the north for tho 
kingdom of the nominal father; but be content to conclude that 
this celestial interference in the household concerns of the Parlipur 
prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Vavanay with 
tho adjunct Aswa or Asi, clearly indicates tho Indo-Scy thic • barbarian ’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella {Mcrcm y and the Earth — see Table 
Vol. I.), tho five sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the 
countries on and beyond the Indus ; and in the scanty records of 
Alex.'iudcr's invasion, mention is made of many races, j.s the 
Asasenm and Asacani, still dwelling in these regions. • * 

This period was fruitful in change to the old established dynas- 
ties of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of barbarians, 
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viz. Huns, Parthians, and Qetes, had fixed colonies on her western 
and northern frontiers.* 

“ In S. 5)26 (A.D. 470), Nyan Pal obtained Canouj, from which 
period the Rahtores assumed the title of Camdhuj. His son was 
Pudarutjf his Poon ja, from whom sprung the thirteen great families, 
bearing the patronymic Camdhuj, vis. : 

1st. Dhurma Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Danesra 
Camdhuj. 

“ 2d. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and 
founded Abhipur; hence the Ahhipura Camdhuj. 

“3d. Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira 
Chohan, of Auhulpur Pattuii; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated 
to the Dekhan ; his descendants called Kappolia Camdhuj, 

“ 4th. Unrrabeejy, who married the daughter oF the Pra- 
mara prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges; — slow 16,000 Prumaras, 
and took possession of Korah, whence the Korah Camd1mj,\ 

“5th. Sooj an Binode; his descendants Jirkhaira Caindhuj, 

** 6th. Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Raja Tcjinun Yadu. 

“7 til. Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara 
Camdhuj, ^ 

“ 8th. Bardeo ; his elder brother offered him in appanage 
Benares, and eighty-four townships; but he preferred founding a 
city, which he called Paruk-pur:§ his descendants Paruk Camdhuj. 

“Pll*. Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Hiiiglaz ChaudelJI who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, with which he comjuerod 
the soutliern countries touching the ocean ilT his descendants 
Chaudaila Camdhuj. 

“10th. Mookta-Maun, who conquered possessions in the north 
from Bliau Tuar; his descendants Beera Camdhuj. 

11th. Bhurut, at the age of sixty-oue, conquered Keneksir, 

♦ Comas, Amials of Me war. Gete or Jit inscription, Appendix, vol. i. / • 
t Called Blvunit in the Yatisroll; an error of one or other of the authoritiM, 
in transcribing from the more ancient records. 

X An inscription given in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (vol, ix. 
p. 140). found at Korah, relates to a branch of the Canouj family, 

§ Qxi, Parkur, towards the Indus'/ 

•|| dh the coast of Mekran, • 

^ we can ci'cdit these legends, we see the Ran tore Rajpoots spreading over all 
India. I give these bure facts urhatim as some traces yet icmaiu of the races 
in those coanU'ics. 
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under the northern hills, from Roodra-aen of the Birgoojur tribe : 
his descendants styled Bhureau Camdhtij, 

“ 12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda ; fought the Asuras (Moslems) 
on the banks of the Attok : his descendants Khyrodea Camdhuj, 

** IfSfch. Oharid obtained Tarapoor in the north. He married 
a daughter of the Ohohan of Tahera* * * § a city w ell known to the 
world : with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thus the race of Surya multiplied,” ^ 

“ Bhumbo,*|- or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had a 
son, Ajy-Chund.J For twenty-one generations they bore the titles 
of Rao ; afterwards that of Raja. Oodichund, Nirpati, Keneksen, 
Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra, Deosen, Bimulsen, Dansen, Mokund, 
Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, Beejy Ohund,§ his son Jeychund, 
who became the Naek of Canouj, with the surname Dul Pangla.” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the 
conquest of Canouj by Nayn Pal, in A.D. 470, and the establish- 
ment of his thirteen grandsons in divers countries, until we reach 
Jeychund, in whose person (A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore 
sovereignty on the Ganges ; and we have only twenty-one names 
to fill up the space of seven centuries, although the testimony on 
which it is givenll asserts ^fcere were twenty-one princes bearing 
the title of Uao prior to the assumption of that of Raja. But the 
important inforiuatiou is omitted as to who was the first to assume 
this title. There are names in the Yati’s roll that are not in the 
Sooraj PrakaSy which we ‘have followed ; and one of these, “ Rungiitj 
Dhwaj,” is said to have overcome Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for 
whose period we have correct data : yet we cannot incorporate the 
names in the Yati’s roll with that just giveu without vitiating each ; 
and as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a 
barren genealogy. But we can assert that it must have been a 
splendid dynasty, and that their actions, from the conqueror Nayn 
Pal, to the last prince, Jeychund, were well deserving of commemo- 
ration. That they wore commemorated in written records, there 
^l^anuot be a doubt ; for the trade of the bardic chroniclers in India 
has llourished in all ages. 

• A cit^ often mentioned by Ferighta, in the early times of the ^rahomedans.* 

t Nayn Pill must have preceded Dherma-Bhumbo by five or six generations, 

j Called Abhe-chandiin the Prahaa, 

§ Also styled liecjy Pal ; classically Vijy-^alay ‘ Fosterer of Victory.’ 

11 The Sooraj Prakai, 
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Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandeur i 
of the kingdom of Canoiij* at the period of its extinction, both 
from the bard Chiiud and the concurrent testimony of Mahomedan 
authors, yet are we astonished at the description of the capital, 
attested not only by the annals of the E-ahtores, but by those of 
their antagonists, the Chohans. 

The circuinvaliation of Canouj covered a space of more than 
thirty miles ' and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the 
epithet of “ Dul Pangla!' meaning that the mighty host (J9 m/) 
was lame or had a halt in its movements owing to its numbers, 
of which Cliund observes, that in the march “ the van had reached 
their ground ere the rear had moved off.” The Sooraj Pr akas 
gives the amtaint of this army, which in numbers might compete 
with the most potent which, in ancient or mordern times, was ever 
sent into the field. Eighty thousand men in armour ; thirty 
thousand horse covered with pakimr, or quilted mail ; three hundred 
thousand packs or infantry ; and of bow-men and battle-axes two 
hundred thousand ; besides a cloud of elep hants bearing warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the 
Indus; for, as the chronicle says, “the king of Gtor and Irak cross- 
“edtheattok. There Jey Sing njet A conflict, when the Nilah 
“ changed its name to SoorkhaKf There was the Ethiopic {riahshee) 

“ king, and the skilful Frank learned in all arts^ J overcome by the 
“lord of Canouj.” 

The cJ'ronicles of the Chohans, the sworn foe of the Rah tores, 
repeat the greatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give him tlie 
title of “ Mandalicar They affirm that ho overcame the king of the 
nortli,§ making eight tributary kings prisoners; that he twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Anhui warra, and extended his dominions 
south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness of his 
pride, he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soenair, This 
distinction, which involves the most august ceremony, and is held 
as a virtual assumption of universal supremacy, , had in all 
ages been attended with disaster. In the rite of Soenair, every * 

• See TnRcripti(,ns of Joychund, Vijyachimd, and Korah, in the Uth and 14th 
vols. of the Asiatic Ilesearches. 

T The or ‘blue water,’ the Indus, changed its name to the ‘ Rcd-strcam’ 

( Soorjt^a^)^ or ‘ensanguined.’ ^ 

i It is singular that (Miund likewise mentions the Frank ns being in ihc array 
of Shabudiii, in the eojV(uest of his sovereign Prithiraj. If this bo true, it must 
have been a desnltory or fugitive band of crusaxlcrs, 

§ They thus style the kings west of the Indus. 
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office, down to the scullion of the “ Rusorah,” or banquet-hall, must 
be performed by royal personages ; nor had it been attempted by 
any of the dynasties which ruled India since the Pandu : not even 
Vicrama, though he introduced his own era, had the audacity 
to attempt what the Rahtore determined to execute. All India was 
agitated by the accounts of the magnificenoe of the preparations, 
and circular invitations were despatched to every prince, inviting 
him to assist at the pompous ceremony, which was tt? conclude 
with the nuptials of the raja s only daughter, who, according to the 
customs of those days, would select her future lord from the assem- 
bled chivalry of India. The Chohan bard described the revelry 
and magnificence of the scene: the splendour of the Yug-aala^ 
or ^hall of sacrifice,* surpassing all powers of description ; in which 
was assembled all the princes of India, “ save the lord of the Cho- 
“ bans, and Samara of Mewar,** who, scorning this assumption of 
supremacy, Jeychund made their effigies in gold, assigning to them 
the most servile posts ; that of the king of the Chohans being 
Poleahy or ‘ porter of the hall.’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one suc- 
cession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a double motive 
for action — love and revenge. He determined to enjoy both, or 
perish in the attempt ; “ to spoft the sacrifice and bear away the fair 
of Canouj from its halls, though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” 
The details of this exploit form the most spirited of the sixty-nine 
books of the bard. The Chohan executed his purpose, and, with 
the elite of the warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess in open day from 
Canouj. A desperate running-fight of five days took place. To 
use the words of the bard, “ he preserved his prize ; he gained 
‘immortal renown, but he lost the sinews of Delhi.” So did Jeyclnind 
those of Canouj ; and each, who had singly repelled all attacks 
of the kings, fell in turn a prey to the Ghori Sultap^ who skilfully 
availed himself of these international feuds, to make a permanent 
conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthan at this 
ej^och, and for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were fi)ur great kingdoms, viz. 

1st. DELHr, under the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2d. CANOUJ, under the Rah tores ; ^ , 

3d. Mkwar, under the Qhelotes ; 

4th. Anuulwauba, under the Cliauras and Solankis. 
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To one or Other of these states, the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal service. The boundary between 
Delhi and Oanouj was the Oali-nadi, or ‘ black stream ;* the Oalindi 
of the Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered 
by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — the desert, — to the 
Aravali chain. The Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumer- 
ated one ^hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were 
subordinate princes. 

The power of Oanouj extended north to the foot of the snowy 
mountains ; eastward to Oasi (Benares) ; and across the Chumbul 
to the lands of the Chundail (now Bundelkhund) ; on the soutli its 
possession came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medj/a-wur, the ‘ central region,’ was bounded to the 
north by the Aravali, to the south by the Pramarasof Dhar (depend- 
ent on Oanouj), and westward by Anhulwarra, which state was 
bounded by the ocean to tho south, the Indus on the west, and the 
desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst all theso princes. 
The Ohohans and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rahtores ftid Tuars (predecessors of tho 
Ohohans) who were only divided by the Oali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yet this warfare was never of an exterminating 
kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained friends until 
some '.lew cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Europe, and taken the line of route, in subse- 
quent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
(adorned with the spoils of India), to Delhi, Oanouj, and Anhul- 
warra, how guperior in all that constitutes civilization would the 
Rajpoot princes have appeared to him ! — in arts immeasurably so; 
in arms by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the west, as in 
tho east, every state was governed on feudal principles. Happily 
for Europe, the democratical principle gained admittance, and ifii- 
parted a new character to her institutions ; while tho third estate 
of India, indeed of Asia, remained permanently excluded from all 
shar^ in the government which was supported by its labour, every 
pursuit bub that of arms being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and 
the endless wars which feudality engenders, Rajpoot nationality 
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fell a victim, whea attacked by the means at command of the 
despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, 
invaded India. He first encountered Prithwiraj, the Chohan king of 
Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of India, which fell. Shabudin 
then attacked Jeychund, who was weakened by the previous struggle. 
Canouj put forth all her strength, but in vain ; and her^ monarch 
was the last son of ** the Yavana of Parlipur,” who ruled on tlie 
banks of the Ganges. He met a death congenial to the Hindu, 
being drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 1249 (A.D. 1193), from which period 
the overgrown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when 
the “ thirty-six races’* of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, who served under the banners of ” Bardai Sena,** re- 
tired to their patrimonial estates. But though the Rah tore name 
ceased to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that 
a scion should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a 
long line of kings ; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant, 
Raja Maun, “ Jtajesivara** * the king, the lord of kings,’ 

should be as vain-glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeychund 
when he cominauded deviue honours, or his still more remote ances- 
tors Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, when he erected his throne 
in Canouj. The Rah tore may well boast of his pedigree, when he 
can trace it through a period of 1300 years, in lineal descent from 
male to male ; and contented with this, may leave to the mystic 
page of the bard, or the interpolated pages of the Furanas, the 
period preceding Nayn Pal. 

• Arioi-hor title of the monarch of Oanoaj, “ the hard oF the host.” from whieh 
wo are led to understand ho was iia well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the 
Chohan prince of Delhi. 



CHAPTER II. 


Emigrati(inof Seoji and Saiir anti grandsons of Jegchund . — Their arrival 
in the Western Desert, — Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert 
to the Indus at that epoch . — Seoji offers his services to the chief of 
Koloomnd . — Theg are accepted. — Tie attacks Lakha Phoolana, 
the famed freebooter of Phoolra.xoho is defeated. — Saitratn killed . — 
Seoji vutrries the SolankTs daughter. — Proceeds hy Anliulwarraon 
his route to Dwarica. — Again encounters Lakha Plioolana, whom 
he slays in single combat, — Massacres the Dabeys of Mehwo, ami 
the Gohils of Kherdhnr. — Seoji establishes himself in “ the land of 
Kher'' — The Brahmin community of P alii invoke the did of Seoji 
against the mountaineers, — Offer him lands. — Accepted. — Birth of 
^ son. — Seoji massacres the Brahmins, and usurps their lands . — 
Death of Seoji. — Leaves three sons. — The elder, Asotlima, sxicceeds . — 
The second, Soning, obtains Edur. — Ajmal, the thirds compters 
Okamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region. — Asoiha- 
ma leaves eight sons, head of clans. — Doohur succeeds. — Attempts 
to recover Canouj. — Failure. — Attempts Mundore. — Slain. — Leitres 
seven 8071 S. — Raepal succeeds. — Revenges his father s death. — IJis 
thirteen sons. — Their issue spread over Maroo. — Hao Kanhul stic^ 
ceedi — RaoJalhan . — Uao Chado . — llao Theedo. — Carry on wars 
with the Bhattis and other tribes. — Conquest of Beentnahl. — Hao 
Si Ink . — Hao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with theJohas . — Clans, their 
issue. — liao Chanda. — Conquers Mundore froin the Purihar . — 
Assaults and Jc^ai'ts Nagore from the Imperialists . — Captures 
Nadole, capital of Godwar. — Marries tihe Princess of Mundore . — 
Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Lakha liana of Mewar. 
— Result of this marriage. — Feud between Irinkowal. fourth som%f 
Chonda, and the Bhatti chieftain of Poogul . — Chonda slain at 
Nagore. — Hao Uinmull succeeds. — Resides at Clieetore.^Conquers 
^ Ajmer e for the Rana. — Equalizes the weights and measures of Mar» 
war, which he divider into departments. — Rao RinmuU slain . — 
Leaves tweMyfour sons, lohose issue constitute the present frerage 
of Marwar . — Table of clans. 
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In S. 1268 (A.D. 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the over- 
throw of Oanoiij, Seoji and S£Litrain, graudsons of its last monarch, 
abandoned the land of their birth, and with two hundred retainers, 
the wreck of their vassalage, journeyed westward to the desert, 
witli the intent, according to some of the chronicles, of making a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwarica; but according to others, and 
with more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fiilds, unscathed 
by the luxuries in which they had bdHh tried, and proud in their 
poverty and sole heritage, the glory of Canouj. 

Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes over 
whom it was destined these emigrants of the Ganges should obtain 
the mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and the Garah river to 
the Aravali hills. First, on the east, the Cuchwahas, under Milaisi, 
wdiose father, Rao Pujoon, was killed in tlie war of Canouj. Ajmere, 
Sainbhur, and the best lauds of the Chobans, fell rapidly to the 
'Islamite — though the strong-holds of the Aravali yet sheltered 
some, and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by 
a descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana of the Eendoh tribe, a 
branch of the Purihars, still held Muudore, and the various BhoniidB 
aivjund pjiid him a feudal subjection as the first chief of the desert. 
Northward, about Nagore, lived the community of the Mohils (a 
name now extinct), whose cliief place was Aureent, on which depend- 
ed l,44f0 villages. The whole of the tr acts now occupied by Bika- 
noer to Bhatnair were partitioned iut o petty republics of Getes or 
Jits, whose history will hereafter be related. Thence to the Garah 
river, the Johyas, Dyas, Catlim, Langahas, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by conversion 
to Islatnisiii. The Bhattis had for centuries been established within 
the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that this handful 
of Rahtores was destined to contract them. The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas occupied the valley 
of the Indus and Cutch. The Solankis intervened between them 
and the Pramaras of Aboo and Chandra vati, which completed the 
cliaiu by junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of the more 
ancient races, leading a life of fe arless independence, acknowledging 
an occasional submission to their more powerful neighbours, were 
scattereef throughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and 
Mehwo ; the Gohils of Kherdhur ; the Deoras of Sanchore ; and 
jSonigurras of Jhalore ; the Mohils of Aureent ; the Sanklas of 
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Sindli, &c; all of whom have either had their birthright seized hf 
the Rahtore, or the few who ha^e survived and yet retain them, 
are enrolled amongst their allodial vassals. 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomad (twenty miles west 
of the city of Bikaneer, not then ia existence), the residence of a 
chieftaiu of the Solanki tribe. He received the royal emigrants 
with kiudaosi|k and the latter repaid it by the offer of their services 
to combat his enemy, the d||kreja chieftain of Phoolra, well known 
in all the annals of the period, from the Siitlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the moat celebrated riever of itaroo, whose castle 
of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
desert. By till'* timely succour, the Solanki gained a victory over 
Lakha, but with the loss of Saitram and several of his band. In 
gratitude for this service, the Solanki bestowed upon Seoji his sister 
in marriage, with an ample dower; and he continued his route by 
Anhulwarra Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its 
prince, to the shrine of Dwarica. It was the good fortune of Seoji 
again to encounter Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought 
him on a foray into the territory of Anhulwarra. Besides the 
love of glory and the ambition of maintaining tho reputation of 
his race, he had the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s 
blood. He was successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Ltikha 
in single combat, which magnified his fame in all these regions, of 
which Phoolana was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of 
SeojiV pilgrimage ; but obedient to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “get 
land,” we find him on the banks of the Looni, exterminating, at a 
feast, the Dabeys of Meliwo,* and soon after the Goliils of Kherdhur,f 
whose chief, Molicsdas, fell by the sword of the grandson of 
Jcychund. Here, in the “land of Kher,” amidst the sand-hills of 
the Looni, (the salt-river of the desert), from which the Goliils were 
expelled, Seoji planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and 
extensive lands about Palli, from which they were termed Palliwal; 
and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, 

• The Dabey was oue of. the thirty -six royal races ; and this is almost the last 
mentioii of their holdiug independent possession. See Vol. I. p. 124, and tho map for the 
position of Mebmo at the bend of the Looni. • 

t In my htst journey through these regions, I visited the chief of the Gohils at 
Bhaonuggnr, lu the Gulf of Cambay. I transcribed thuir deioclive auuais, which trace 
Ijheir raiKmhon from “Kherdhur,” but in absolute ignorance where it is I See 
Vol. I. p. 123. 
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the Mairs and ifeenas, they called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the taak of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, they 
offered • Seoji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted ; and here he had a son by the Solankhani, to whom he gave 
the name of Asothama. With her, it is recorded, the suggestion 
oriorinated to make himself lord of Palli; and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajpoots for the sacred order, 
that on the Iloli, or ‘Saturnalia,* he found an opportunity to 
obtain land*' putting to death the heads of this community, and 
adding the district to his conquest. Seqji outlived his treachery 
only twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children. He had three sons, Asothama, Souing, 
and Ajmal. 

• One of the Chronicles asserts that it was Asothama, the sue- 
jcessor of Sedji, who conquered “the land of Kher” from the 
Gohils. By the same species of treachery by which his father 
attained Palli, he lent his aid to establish his brother Soiling in 
Eedur. This small principality, on the frontiers of Guzzerat, then 
appertained, as did Mehwo, to the Dabey race ; and it was during the 
mnatumy or period of mourning for one of its princes, that the 
yomig Rahtore chose to obtain a new settlement. His descendants 
are distinguished as the Hatondia Rahtores. The third brother, 
Uja. carried his forays as far as the extremity of the Saiirashtra 
peninsula, where he decapitated Beekumsi, fhe Chawara chieftain 
of Okamundala,* and established himself. From this act his branch 
became known as the “ -Bacf/mi*/ ;”f and the Badhails are still in 
considerable nujnber in that furthest track of ancient Hinduism 
called the “ World’s End.” 

Asothama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of 
clans, viz. Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao. Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, 
B indtir, and Oohur; of which, four, Doohur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and 
Oohur, are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama. He made an unsuccessful effort 
to recover Oanouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the 
Purihars, but “ watered their hinds with his blood.” He h^ft seven 


* Oa the western coast oE the Saurashtra peninsula, 
t From hhaday * to slay,’ 
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sons, viz. Raepal, Keenitpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and 
Begiir. 

Raepal snceeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying 
the Piirihar of Mnndore, of which he ev^ obtained temporary 
j^ossession. He had a progeny of thirteem^na, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions. He was Mcceeded by his sou 
Kanhul, whose successor was his son Jalhun ; he was succeeded by 
Ids son Chado'whoso successor was his son Theedo. All these carried on 
a desperate warfare with, and made conquests from, their neighbours. 
Cliado and Tiieedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours 
in the annals of tlie Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were compelled to 
carry the war against tliem into the “ land of Kher.” Rao Theedo 
took the rich districts of Beenmahl from the Sonigurra, and made 
other additions to liis territory from the Deora and Belechas. Ho 
was succeeded by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Silkawiits, ik)\v 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and RaMurro. Silko 
was succeeded by his son Beerumdeo, who attacked the Jolwas of 
the north, and fell in battle. His descendants, styled Beerunude 
and Beejawut, from another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, 
Sewanoh, and Daichoo. Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son 
Chouda, an important name in the annals of the Rahtores. Hitherto 
they had attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever 
there was a prospect of success; but they had so multiplied in 
eleven generations, that they now essayed a higher flight. Collecting 
all the branches bearing the name of Rah tore, Chonda assaulted 
Miindore, slew the Purihar prince, and planted the banners of Canouj 
on the ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever 
courting distinction and coveting bhom, * land,* that but a short time 
before this success, Chouda had been expelled from all the lands 
acquired by his ancestors, and w^as indebted to the hospitality of a 
bard of the Charun tribe, at Kaloo ; and they yet circulate the 
cavit, or quatrain, made by him when, in the days of his greatness, 
he came and was refused admittance to “ the lord of Mundore ;** he * 
took post under the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding 
him of the Charun of Kaloo : Chouda nuhyn awe chith, Katchur 
Kaioodinna? Bhoop bhyo bliy-bhith, Mundawur ra malea?^* “ Does 
“ not Chonda reiiiouibcr the porridge of K^xloo, now that the lord 
** of the laud looks so terrific from his balcony of Mundawur ? 
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► Once established in MiindoM, he ventured to assault the imperial 
garrison of Nagore, Here was also successful. Thence he 
carried his arms south, and placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital 
of the province of Godwar. He married a daughter of the Purihar 
prince,* * * § who had the satisfaction to see his grandson succeed to the 
throne of Mimdore. Chonda was blessed with a progeny of fourteen 
sons, growing up to manhood around him. Their names were 
J^inmull.f StUto, Rindheer, Irinkowal,lPi)onjB,, Bheem.f&jstaa, Ujo, 
Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named ITanm, married to Lakha 
Rana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was 
this marriage which caused that interference in the affairs of Mewar, 
which had such fatal results to both statcs.§ 

The feud between his fourth son, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti 
prince of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted from the annals of Jessulmere, in 
another part of tliis work.!l The Rahtore chronicler does not enter 
into details, but merely states the result, as ultimately involving 
the death of Chonda — simply that '‘he was slain at Nagore with 
one thousand Rajpoots;” and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmere 
wo are indebted for our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acceded 
in S. 1438 (A.D. 1382), and was slain in S. 14i65. 

Riumull succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe. lu 
stature he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athletes of his nation. Witli the death of Chonda, Nagore was 
again lost to the Rahtores. Rana Lakha presented Riumull with 
tlic township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sister’s marriage, 
when ho almost resided at Cheetore, and was considered by the 
Rana as the first of his chiefs. With the forces of Mewar added 
to his own, under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy 
of Ajmeer, he introduced his adherents into that renowned fortress, 
the ancient capital of the Cliohans, putting the garrison to the 
sword, and thus restored it to Mewar. Kbemsi PanchoU, the adviser 


• He was of the Eando branch of the Purihai's, and liis daughter is called the 
Eftidoveitnl.” 

t The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist. 

X This is the prince mentioned in the exrraordinary feud related (vol. i. p. 661) 
from the aipnala of Jessulmecr. Tncitientjilly, we have frequent 8yuclpX)iwsiu 
in the annals of these states, which, however slight, arc of high import. 

§ S(je Vol. 1. p. 2U5. • 

y Page GCl. 
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of this Measure, was rewarded with a gfrant of the township of 
Kaatohf then lately captured from the Kaim-Khanis. Riumuil 
went on a pilgrimage to Gyaj and paid the tax exacted for all the 
pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into his 
page, and when he does, it is incidentally. It would be folly to 
suppose that the princes of Maroo had no legislative recorders ; 
but with these the poet had no bond of union. He, however, 
condescends to inform us of an important measure of Rao Rinmnll, 
namely, that he equalized the weights and measures throughout 
his dominions, which he divided as at present. The last act of 
Rinmull, in treacherously attempting to usurp the throne of the 
infant Rana of Mewar, was deservedly punished, and ho was slain 
by the faithful Chonda, as related in the annals of that state.* 
This feud originated the line of demarcation of the two states, f 
and which remained unaltered until recent times, when Marwar at 
length touched the Aravali. Rao Rinmull left twenty-four sons, 
whose issue, and that of his eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage 
of Marwar. For this reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of 
names, it is of the utmost value to those who desire to see the growth 
of the Frerage of such a community.! 


Names. 


Clans. 


Chieftainships or Fiefs. 


1. Joda (succeeded) ... Joda. 

{ Kandulote, con- 

quered lands > Bikaner, 

in ) 

k Ahwa, Kaatoh, Palri, 

3. Champa Champawut J Hursola, Rohit, Jawula, 

( Sutlaiia, Singari. 

^ Asope, Kuntaleo, Chun- 
I dawul, Sirriari,Kharlo, 
’ I Hursore,Bulloo,Bajoria, 
V Soorpoora, Dewureo. ^ 
6. Mandlo Mandlote Saroonda. 


4. Akhiraj 

bad seven sons ; 
Ist.Eoompo 


VKoompawut 


• *.Page 299. 

+ Pacre 301, 

I It 19 only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with justice 
our right of universal arbitration. 
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• 

Names. 

Clans. 

Chieftainships or Fie&. 

6. 

Patta 

Fattawut | 

\ Kiiruichari, Barob, and 

1 Desnokh. * 

7. 

Lakha 

.... Lakhawut 


8. 

Bala 

,,, Balawut 

Dhoouara. 

9. 

JaittYiul 

.... Jaitmuiote 

Palasui. 

10. 

Kuruo 

... Kurnote 

Loonawas. ^ 

]1. 

Roopa 

... Roopawut 

Ghooteela. 

12. 

Nathoo 

.... Nathawut 

Bikaner. 

la 

Doongra 

... Doongerote ^ 


14. 

Sauda 

.... Sandawut 


15. 

Mando ••• 

... Maudaote 

* 

16. 

Biroo 

... Birote 


17. 

Jugmal 

... Jugmalote 

Estates not mentioned ; 

18. 

Hampo. 

... Hampawut ' 

their descendants have 

19: 

• Sakto 

... Saktavvut 

become dependent on 

20. 

21. 

Kerimehund 

Urival 

, . . Urivalote 

the greater clanships. 

22. 

Ketsi 

... Ketsiote 


23. 

Sutrosal 

... Sutrosalote 


24. 

Tozmal 

.... Tezrnalote J 



• Brave suUliors, but, safe iu the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
ciuergeucies. 



CHAPTER III. 


Accession of Rao Joda.— Transfers the seat of government from 
Mundore to the new capital Jodhpur , — The cause, — Vaiia^ 
priest, or Druids of India, — Their peyiances, — The fourteen sons 
of Jodk. — New settlements of Satulmer, Mairta, Bikanm\ — Joda 
dies. — Anecdotes regarding him . — f lie personal appearance , — 
Rapid increase of the Rahtore race. — Names of tribes displaced 
thereby. — Accession of Rao Soojah, -First conflict of the Rahtores 
with the Imperialists. — Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar . — 
Gallantry of Soojah . — flis death. — Issue. — Succeeded by his 
grandson llao Ganga. — llis ttncle Saga contests the throne. — Ob- 
tains the aid of the Lodi Pathans. — Civil War. — Saga slain , — 
Haber s invasion of India. — Rana Sanga generalissimo of the 
Rajpoots, — Rao Ganga sends his contingent under his grandson 
Raernul, — Slain at Biana, — Death of Ganga. — Accession of Kao 
Maldeo. — Becomes the first amongst the princes of Rajpootana . — 
Jieconqyiers Nagore and Ajmeer from the Lodis, Jhalore and 
Sewanolifrom the Sindhils.- — Reduces the rebellious allodial vassals. 
— Conquest from Jessulmeer. — The Maldotes. — Takes Pokurn , — 
Dismantles Satalmer. — His numerous public works. — Cantons 
belonging to Marioar enumerated. — Maldeo resumes several of the 
gr at estates. — Makes a scale of rank hereditory in the line of Joda. 
— Period favourable to Maided s consolidation of his power. — His 
power. — His inhospitality to the Emperor IJcinayoon. — Shere Shah 
vivades Marwar. — Maldeo meets him. — Danger of the Imperial 
army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction. — Rahtore army re- 
treats. — Devotion of the two chief clans. — Their desirnclion . — 
Akher invades Marwar . — Takes Mairta and Nagore. — Confers 
them on Rae Sing of Bikaner. — Maldeo sends his second sm to 
Akbers court. — Refused to pay homage in person . — The emperor 
gives the firman of Jodhpur to Rae Sing. — Rao Maldeo besiegSh 
by Akber. — Defends Jodhpur. — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akher . — 
llis reception. — Receives the title of Raja. — Chnndersen maintains 
Rahtore independence. — Retires to Sewanoh. — Besieged^ and slain, 
— IJis sons . — Maldeo witnesses the subjection of his kingdom . — His 
death. — His twelve sons* 
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JoDA was born at Duulo, the appanage of his fatlier in Mewar, in 
the month Bysak, S. 1484. In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the 
month Jait, 1515 (A. D. 145S), laid the foundation of Jodhpur, to 
which he transferred the seat of Government from Mundore. With 
the superstitious Rajpoot, as with the ancient Roman, every event being 
decided by the omen or the augur, it would be contrary to rule if 
so important an occasion as the change of capital, and that of an 
infant state, were not marked by some propitious j>re8tigey tliat 
would justify the abandonment of a city won by the sword, and 
which had been for ages the capital of Maroo. The intervention, 
in this instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight of birds, 
the lion’s lair, or celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance of 
an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of 
the mountains of Bakurcheerea. But the behests of such ascestics are 
secondary only to those of the divinity, wliose organs they are 
jileemod. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana-perist Jogi, from 
the glades of the forest {vana) or recess in the rocks (ffop/ia), issue 
their oracles to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwelling. It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot : we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye ; but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the term 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suffices to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and pored over the systems 
of philosophy, until tlie full influence of inaya (illusion) lias perhaps 
unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the perversity of reason which can submit to 
it* To these, the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain 


• We have seen one of these objects, self-coiulcmned never to lie down duriii^^ 
forty years, and Ujere remained but three to euuiplete the term. He had travcllecl 
mueli, was intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted the morosenciss of 
the recluse, 1 here was a benignity of mein, ami a suavity and simplicity of manner 
m him. quite euohauting. lie talked of his penance with no vain-glory, and of its 
approachinu: term witliout any sensation. The resting position of this Drunl {vana^ 
jfrrist') was by means of a rope .suspended from the bough of a tree, in the manuer 
oi a swing, having a cross-bar. on which be reclined. The lirst years of this penance, 
he says, were dreadfully painful; swollen limbs affected him to that degree, that 
lie expected death; but this impression had long since worn off. ‘‘Lven in this, 
is there n^ch vanity,” and it would be a nice point to determine wljctl^pr the 
liouiHge of man or the approbation of tho Divinity, most sustains the energies under 
fiuch a^ipaiiiug discipiiino. 
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would resort for instruction. They requested neither lands nor gold ; 
to them “ the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of dust. 
Such was the ascestic who recommended Joda to erect his castle 
on * the Hill of Strife* {Jodagir), hitherto known as Bakurclieerea, 
or ' the bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range on 
which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded th e recommendation of 
the hermit, I for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, 
while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
from the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compre- 
hending the limits of their sway. In clear wca ther, they can view 
the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic Aravali; butiu 
every other direction, it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains. Neither the founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, 
however, w^ere engineers, and they laid the foundation of this 
strong-hold without considering what an indispensable adjunct to 
successful defence was good water; but to prevent any slur on 
the memory of Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on the 
hermit. Joda’s engineer, in tracing the line of circumvallation, 
found it necessary to include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and 
his remonstrance for undisturbed possession was treated with 
neglect ; whether by the prince as well as the chief architect, the 
legend says not. The incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, 
tliat the new castle should possess only brackish water, and all the 
efforts made by succeeding princes to obtain a better quality, by 
blasting the rock, have failed. The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, 
though his anger compelled them to construe t an apparati*s, whereby 
water for tlie supply of the garrison is elevated from a small lake 
at the foot of the rock, which, being entirely commanded from the 
walls, an assailant would hiid difficult to cut offi This was the third 
grand event in the fortunes of the Rahtores, from the settlenmiit of 
Seoji.* 

Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the 
limits of their conquests soon became too contracted. The issue m: 

* Palli did not remain to Scoji’s descendants, when Oiey went westward and 
settled on the Looni : the Seesodias took it with other lands from the Purihar of 
Mundore. It was the feud already adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him 
the fertye districts of Palli and Sojut, by which liis territories at length touched 
the Aravali, and the fears of the assassin of Raua Koembho made bis parricidal son 
relinquish the province^ of baiubhur and Ajmeer. — Sec vol. 1. p. 309. 
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of the three last princes, viz. the fourteen sons of Chonda, the 
twenty-four of Rinmull, and fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned 
amongst them the best lands of the country, and it became necessary 
to conquer “ fresh fields in which to sow the Rahtore seed,” 

Joda had fourteen sons, viz. 


Names of Chiefs, Clans. Fiefs or Chieftainships. 


1. Santul, or Satil Satulmer.. 


{ 


Remarks. 

Three coss from 


Pokurn. 


2. Soojoh (Sooraj).. 

3. Gomoh 


Succeeded Joda. 
.No issue. 
/Doodoh took 
Sainbhur from 
the Chohans. 
He had one son, 

'4'. Doodoh Mairtea Mairta I Beerum, whose 

' two sons, Jeimul 

and Jugmal, 
founded the 
clans Jeimulote 
\ and Jugmalote. 

Birsing Birsin gate Nolai In Mai wa. 

Beeko Beekaet Beekaner Independent state, 

Bharmul Bharmulote Bai Bhilara... 

Seoraj Seorajote... Dhoonara On the Looni. 

Kurmsi Kurmsote Kewnsir 

Raemul Raemulote... 


o. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Samutsi Samutseote Dawaroh 

Beeda Beedawut Beedavati In Nagore district. 

Bunhur Clans and fiefs not 

14. Neembo j mentioned. 

The eldest son, Santul, born of a female of Boondi, established 
himself in the north-west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and 
%uilt a fort, which he called Satulmer, about five miles from Pokurn, 
He was killed in action by a Khan of the Sahraes (the Saracens of 
the Indian desert), whom he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them, where seven of his^wi^es 
became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of 
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Mairta, and his clan, tho Muirtea, isniimerons, and has always sustain*^ 
ed the reputation of being the ** first swords” of Maroo. His danglit- 
er was the celebrated Meera Bae, wife of Rana Khoombo,* and he 
was the grandsire of the heroic Jeimal, who defended Cheetore 
against Akber, and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Beduore, is still 
oi»e of tho sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipur court. 

The son, Booko, followed the path already trod by his 
uncle Kandul, with wliom he united, and conquered the tracts poss- 
essed by the six Jit communities. He created a city, which he call- 
ed after himself Boekaner, or Bikaner. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his and grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Maroo. In S. 154.5, aged sixty-otie, he departed this life, 
and his ashes were housed with those of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode ofMundore. This prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early life for 
the prosperity his later years enjoyed; they led him to the discovery 
of worth in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial proprietors dis- 
placed by his ancestors, and driven into the least accessible regions 
of the desert. It was by their aid he was enabled to redeem Mun- 
dore, when expelled by the Gholotcs, and he nobly preserved the 
remembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity. Tlie warriors 
whose forms are sculptured from the living rock at Mundore, owe 
the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude of Joda; through them 
he not only recovered, but enlarged his dominions, "f* In less tlian 
three coe^^uries after their migration from Canoiij, the Rahtorcs, the 
issue of Seoji, .spread over a surface of four degrees of longitude 
and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square, 
they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned by perpo*? 
tual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls. While we thus contemplate 
tho renovation of the Rahtore race, from a single scion of that mag- 
nificent tree, whose branches once overshadowed the plains of Ganga, 
let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many noble names they 
displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. Well may the^ 
Rajpoot repeat the ever-recurring simile, “All is unstable; life is 
“ like the scintillation of the fire-fly; house and land will depart, 
'‘Wilt •a good name will last for ever!” What a list of U 4 >ble tribes 

* See Vol. I. p. 300. 

t See Vol. I. p. 767. 
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* eofild we enumerate now erased from independent existence by the 
successes of the children of Siva” (Siva-puira) ! * Ptiriharas^ 
Eendos, Sanklas, Chohans, Gohels, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gurras, Oattis, Jits, Hools, &c. and the few who still exist only aa 
retainers of the Rah tore. 

Soojohf (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the ffadi of Jodai 
during twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding ta 
the stock of Seoji. 

Tlie contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of 
tlie Lodi kings of Delili, preserved the sterile lands of Maroo from 
their cupidity ; and a second dynasty, the Shere-shahi, intervened 
ere ‘ t/ie sons of Joda were summoned to measure swords with the 
Imperialists. But in S. 1572 (A.D. 1516), a desultory band of 
Pathans made an incursion during the fair of the Teej, J held at the 
town of Peepar, and carried off one hundred and forty maidens of 
Macoo. The tidings of the rape of the virgin Rajpootnis were conveyed 
to Sopjoh, who put hini.self at the head of such vassals as were in 
attendance, and pursued, overtook and redeemed them, with the 
loss of his own life, but not without a full measure of vengeance 
ageinst the “northern barbarian.” The subject is one chosen by 
the itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the Teej, still 
sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of Peepar, and 
their rescue by tlieir cavalier prince at the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz. 1. Bhago, who died in non-age : his 
son Ganga succeeded to the throne, 2. Oodoli, who had eleven sons : 
they formed the clan Oodawut, whose chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarum, 
Gooudoche, Biratea, Raepur, &c. besides places in Mewar. 3. Saga, 
from whom descended the clan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 

Priag, who originated the Priagote clan. 6. Beerumdeo, whose son, 
Naroo, receives divine honours as the putra of Maroo, and whose 
statue is worshipped at Sojut Hisdiscendants are styled Narawut 
Joda, of whom a branch is established at Puchpahai', in Harouti. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded bis grandfather in S. 1572 
(A.D. 1516) ; but his uncle, Saga, determined to contest his right 
to the gadi, invited the aid of Dowlufc Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Rahtores from Nagore. With this auxiliary a civil 

• Seoji is the Bhaka for Siva they/ is merely an adjunct of respett. * • 

t Ojio of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the after Joda, during three years j 
but this appeal's a mistake— he was killed in defending Satulmer, 

I Fur a descriptiun of this festival, see Tol. I. p. 
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strife commenced, and the sons of Joda were marshalled against * 
each other. Ganga, confinding in the rectitude of his cause, and. 
reckoning upon the support of the best swords of Maroo, spurned 
the offer of compromise made by the Pathan, of a partition of its 
lands between the claimants, and gave battle, in which his uncle 
Saga was slain, and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignominiously 
defeated. 

c 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda 
were called on to unite their forces to Mewar to oppose the invasion 
of the Moguls from Turkistan. Sanga Rana, who had resumed the 
station of his ancestors amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, 
and the king of Maroo deemed it no degradation to acknowledge 
his supremacy, and send his quotas to fight under the standard of 
Mewar, whose chronicles do more justice to the Rahtores than those 
of their own bards. This, which was the last confederation made 
by the Rajpoots for national independence, was defeated, as already 
related, in the fatal field of Biana, were, had treachery not aided 
the intrepid Baber, the Rahtore sword would have had its full share in 
rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan yoke. It is sufficient to 
state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that he would bear 
its brunt; and although we are ignorant of the actual position of 
the Rana, we may assume that their post was in the van. The 
young prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with the Mairtea chief- 
tains Khartoe and Rutna, and many others of note, fell against the 
Chagi'ai on thi eventful day. 

Ganga died* four years after this event, and was succeeeded by 

Maldeo in S. 1588 (A.D. 1532), a name as distinguished as any 
of the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of 
Marwar at thi's period was eminently excellent for the increase and 
consolidation of its resources. The emperor Baber found no tempta- 
tion in her sterile lands to divert him from the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation ; and the district and 
strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maroo, still held by tljp 
officer of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondar. The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar^ 
^Hrsed with a succession of minor princes, and at once beset by the 

th * poisoned ; but this is not confir^d Ty 
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^Moguls from the north, and the kings of Quzzerat, left Maldeo 
to the uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, 
he employed against friend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 
first prince of Bajwarra, or, in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Ferishta, “ the most potent prince in Hindusthan/’ 

The year of Maldeo^s installation, he redeemed the two most 
important possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. In 1596 
he captured Jhalore, Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the'* Sindliils ; 
and two years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme power 
in Bikaner. Mehwo, and the tracts on the Looni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependance, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry 
to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged 
in war with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumpnr, where a branch 
of bis family remained, and are now incorporated with the Jessul- 
nmer state, and, under the name of Maldotes,* have the credit of 
being the most daring robbers of the desert. He even established 
branches of his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, took, and fortified 
Ohatsoo, not twenty miles south of the capital of the Cuchwahas. 
He captured and restored Serohi from the Deoras, from which house 
was his mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined 
to retain, his conquests, and erected numerous fortifications through- 
out tlie country. He enclosed the city of Jodpur with a strong 
wall, besides erecting a palace, and adding other works to the fortress. 
Tile circumvallations of Mairtea and its fort, which he called 
Malkote, cost him £24«,000. He dismantled Satulnier, and with 
the materials fortified Fokurn, which he took from the Bhattis, 
transplanting the entire population, which comprehended , the 
richest merchants of Rajasthan. He erected forts at Bliadrajoon, 
on the hill of Bheemlode, near Sewanoh, at Goondoche, at Rceah, 
Feepar, and Dhoonara. He made the Koondulkote at Sewanoh, 
and greatly added to that of Filodi, first made by Hamira Nirawut. 
He also erected that bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citadel of Ajmeer) 
^lled tlie Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill in hydraulics by the 
construction of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler 
adds, tliat “ by the wealth of Sumbur,” meaning the resources of 

this salt lake, he was enabled to accomplish these works, and fur- 

» : — 8 — 

• Mr. Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to 
Caubnl 
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iiislies a list of the possessions of Jodpur at this period, wliich we 
cauuot exclude: Sojut, Sanibur, Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladtjoo, 
Raepur, Bhadrajoon, Nagore, Sewaiioh, Lohagurh, Jj^kiilgiirh, 
Bikaner, Beenmahl, Pokiirn, Barcnair, Kusoli, Rewasso, Jajawur, 
Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, Nadole, Filodi, Saiichore, Deedwana, Ohatsoo, 
Lowain, Mularna, Deorali, Futtehpur, Umursir, Kliawur, Baniapur, 
Tonk, Thoda, Ajmeer Jehajpur and Pramar-ca-Oodipnr (in Siklia- 
vati) ; in *all thirty-eight districts, several of which, at Jhalore, 
Ajmeer, Tonk, Thoda and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred 
and sixty townships, and there were none which did not number 
eighty. But of those enumerated iu Dlioondar, as Cliatsoo, Lowain, 
Tonk, Thoda, and Jehajpur iu Mewar, the possession was but tran- 
sient; and altlmugh Beduore, and its three hundred and sixty 
townships, were peopled by Ralitores, they were tlie descendants 
of the Mairteas under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals 
of Mewar, and would, in its defence, at all times drew their swords 
against the land which gave them birth.* Tina branch of the 
house of Joda had for some time been too powerful for subjects, and 
Mairtea was resumed. To this act Mewar >vas indebted for the 
services of this heroic chief. At the same time, the growing power 
of others of the great vassalage of Marwar was checked by resump- 
tions, when Jytarua from the Oodawuts, and several other fiefs, were 
added to the fisc. The feudal allotments had never been regulated, 
but went on increasing with the energies of the state, and the 
progeny of its princes, each having on his birth and appanage 
assigned to him, until the whole land of Maroo was split into 
inuuinerable portions. Maldeo saw the necessity for checking this 
subdivision, and he created a gradation of ranks, and established 
its perpetuity in certain branches of the sous of Rinmull and Joda, 
which has never been altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to 
perfect his designs, ere his cares were diverted* from these to his 
own defence. Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was dead, 
and his sou and successor had been driven from his newly-conqiieretf 
throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere Shah: so rapidly do 
revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword is the universal 
aiibil^’ator. Wc have elsewliere related that the fugitive monarch 

• Such is the Kojpoot’s notion of xmmdh^rma, or “ fidelity to him whose salt 
„ they eat,’’ their immediate lord, even against their king, 
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, sought the protection of Maldeo, atni we stigmatized his conduct 
as uiinatioual ; but we omitted to state that Mai deo, then heir- 
apparent, lost his eldest, perhaps then only son Raemiil in the 
battle of Biana, who led the aid of Marwar on that memorable day, 
and consequently the name of Chagitai, whether in fortune or in 
ihght, had no great claims to his regard. But little did Maldeo 
dream how closely the fortunes of his house would be linked with 
those of the fugitive Hemayooii, and that the infant Akbfer, born in 
this emergency, was destined to revenge this bi*each of hospitality. 
Still less could the proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the 
throne of Canouj one thousand years before of the “ barbarian'* of 
Rergliana, deem it within the range of probability, that he should 
receive honours at such hands, or that the first title of Raja, Rajes- 
war, or ‘raja, lord of rajas,' would be conferred on his own son by 
this infant, then rearing amidst the sand-liills at the extremity of 
his desert dominion 1 It is curious to indulge in the speculative 
inquiry, whether, when the great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the 
sword of honour, and marked his forehead with the unguent 
^f Rjya-shah, he brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which 
doomed liis birth to take place in the dismal castle of Amerkote, 
instead of in the splendid halls of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his inhospitality; for 
whetlier the usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure tlie 
royal fugitive, or felt his own power insecure with so potent a neigli- 
bour, lie leil an army of eighty thousand men into Marwar. Maldeo 
allowed them to advance, and formed an army of fifty thousand 
Rajpoots to oppose him. The judgment and caution he exercised 
were so great, that Shere Shah, well versed in the art of war, was 
obliged to fortify his camp at every step. Instead of an easy 
conquest, he soon repented of liis rashness when the admirable 
dispositions of the Rajpoots made him dread an action, and from 
a position whence he found it impossible to retreat. For a mouth 
the armies lay in the siglitof each otlier, every day the kings sitii- 
^ation becoming more critical, and from which he saw not the 
slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he had recoui-se 
to one of those stratagems which have often operated successfully 
ou the R^ajpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the ^dqjity 
of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspondence with 
them, which he contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by a 
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iRessenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of the resump* 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Shere Shah ; for when the 
stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the raja countermanded 
it. The reasons for this conduct, when success was apparent, 
were soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in 
order to demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that 
devotion with which the annals of these states abound. At the 
head of twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial 
entrenched camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of the 
emperor; but multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans were 
almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, saw through the stratagem 
wldch had made him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstitioq, 
and the reproaches of his chieftains for his un worth}' suspicions, 
did the rest ; and this first levee en manse of the descendants of 
Seoji, arrayed in defence of their national liberties, was defeated. 
With justice did the usurper pay homage to their gallantry, when 
he exclaimed, on his deliverance from this peril, “ he had nearly 
lost the empire of Hindusthan for a handful of barley.”* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-sliahi dynasty, and# 
to see the imperial crown of India once more encircle the brows of 
the fugitive Hemayoon.f It had been well for the Rah tores had 
his years been lengthened ; for his mild disposition and natural 
indolence of character gave them some chance that these qualities 
would be their best advocate. But he did not long survive the 
restoration. Whether the mother of his successor, prince Akber, 
not yet fifteen, stimulated by the recollection of her misfortunes, 
nursed Lis young animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of 
Aiiierkote, or whether it was merely an act of cautionary policy to 
curb the Rajpoot power, which was inconsistent with his own, iu 
S. 1617 (A.D. 1561) he invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote 
or Mairtea, which he took after an obstinate and sanguinary 
defence, part of the garrison cutting their way through his host, 
and making good their retreat to their prince. The important 
castle of Nagore was also captured; and both these strong-holds^ 
and their lands were conferred by Akber on the younger branch 

* In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce richer grains, 
lihere is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exiic in Persia, 
written bj his abdar^ ot • cuj^bcarcr,’ in the library of Major W. Yule, of Edinburgh, 
and whicli. when translated, will complete the series of biography of the members "of 
the house of Timoor. 
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of the family, Rae Sing, prince of Bikaner, now established in 
independence of the parent state, Jodpur. 

In 1626 (A.D. 1669), Maldeo succumbed to necessity; and in 
conformity with the times, sent his second son, Chuudersen, with 
gifts to Akber, then at Ajmeer, which had become an integral part 
of the monarchy; but Akber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful 
bearing of the desert king, who refused personally to pay his 
court, that he not only guaranteed the free possession of Bikaner 
to Rae Sing, but presented him with the firman for Jodpur 
itself, with supremacy over his race. Chundersen appears to have 
possessed all the native pride of the Rahtore, and to have been 
prepared to contest his country's independence, in spite of Akber 
and the claiins of his elder brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was 
more supple in ingratiating himself into the monarchs favour. 
At the close of life, the old Rao had to stand a siege in his capital, 
and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield homage, 
and pay it in the person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending 
.with a contingent, was enrolled amongst the commanders of ‘one 
‘ thousand and shortly after was invested with the title of Moota 
j^aja, or ‘ the fat Raja,* by which epithet alone he is designated in 
the annals of that period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vassals of 
Maroo, determined to cling to independence and the rude fare of the 
desert, rather than servilely follow in the train of the despot. 
When driven from Jodpur, they took post in Sewanoh, in the 
western extremity of the state, and there held out to the death. 
For seventeen years he maintained his title to thegadi, and divided 
the allegiance of the Rahtores with his elder brother Oodi Sing 
(though supported by the king), and stood the storm in which he 
nobly fell, leaving three sons, Oogursen, Aiskurn, and Rae Sing, who 
fought a duel with Rao Soortan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty- 
four of his chiefs,* near the town of Duttani. 

I Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the emperor, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter 
of his blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith ; he died soon 
after the title was conferred on his son, which sealed the dependence 

* It was fougfht with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deoras, a 
branch of the Chohnns, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds us of 
some o£ the duels related by Froissart. 
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of Maroo. His latter days were a dismal contrast to those whicJ 
witnessed his conquests in almost every part of Rajpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to preserve his own honour untar- 
nished, with the character of the most valiant and energetic Rajpoot 
of Ids time. Could he have added to his years and maintained their 
ancient vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap of Mewar, who 
single-handed commenced his career just as Maldeo’s closed, have 
maintained Rajpoot independence against the rising power of the 
Moguls.* 

Maldeo, who died S. 1G7I (A.D. 1615), had twelve sons; — 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the Rnna 
of Mewar ; he had seven sons, the fifth of whom, Kesoodas, 
fixed at Ghooly Malieswur. 

2. Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4. ChunJersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had throe sons, the 

eldest, Oogursen, got BiNAi; he had three sons, Kurrun, 

Kaijji, and Kahun. 

5. Aiskuru ; descendants at Jooneah. 

6. Gopal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

7. Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalorc. 

8. Rnttunsi ; descendants at Bhadrajoon.- 

9. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajeet ^ 

11. Bhan >No notice of them. 

12 . 

• See Annals of Mewar, p. 355 ct 
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Allp.rpd comlitionof tlieprmce.H of Marwar. — Tnstallatlon of^I?aja OotJl 
Sin^. — Not acknowledged hj) the most powerful clans until the death 
of Chundersen . — Historical retrospect- — 'I'he three chief epochs of 
J^iarwav history, from the conquest of its dependence on the empire. 
— Order of succession changed, with change of capital, in Mewar, 
Amber, and, Marwar . — Branches to vdiich the successioii is con- 
fined . — Dangers of mistaking these. — Examples. — Joda regulates 
the fefs . — The eight great nobles of Marwar . — These regulations 
maintained- by Maldeo, who added to the secondary fefs. — Fiefs 
perpetuated in the elder branches . — The brothers and, sons of 
Joda . — Various descrijdions of fefs. — Antiquity of Rajpoot feudal 
system. — Akber maintains it. — Faternity of the Rajpoot sovereigns 
not a fiction, as in Europe . — 'The lowest Rajpoot claims kindred, 
with the sovereign . — The name Oodi Sing , fatal to Rajpoolana . — 
Eesfows his sider Jod Bae on Akber. — Advantage to the Rahtores 
of this )narriage. — N amerous progeny of Oodi i^ing. — Establishes 
the fiefs of (lovingurh and Pisangurh . — Klshengurh and Ruilam. 
— Re}narkahle death of Raja Oodi Sing. — Anecdotes . — Issue of 
Oodi Sing . — Table of deseent. 

The dentil of MnlJeo formed an important epoch in the annala 
of the Rahtores. Up to this period, the will had waited npon the 
wish of the gallant descendants of Siva ; but now the vassals of 
Maroo acknowledged one mightier than they. The banner of the 
empire Heated pre-eminent over the ' panchranga* the five-coloured 
flag, which had led the Rahtores from victory to victory, and waved 
from the sandhills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sambhur; from 
tbe desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Hence- 
forward, *thc Rahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, 
to ascend by degrees the ste})s to royal favour. They were required 
to maintain a contingent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, 
to serve at t?le Moguls pleasure. Their deeds own them, not igiiobfy, 
tlie grace of the imperial court; but had slavish submission been 
■the sole path to clovation, the Rahtore princes would never have 
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attained a grade beyond the first *munsitb* conferred on Oodi 
Sing. Yet though streams of wealth enriched the barrren plains 
of Maroo; although a portion of the spoils of Golcondaand Beejipur 
augmented its treasures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its 
edifices and mausoleums ; although the desert kings took the ‘ right 
‘band' of all the feudality of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign 
— a u-uJ^l assemblage of no less than seventy-six petty kingdoms — 
yet tlu- Iti.htore felt the sense of his now degraded condition, and 
it often b’ l it fortli even in the presence of the suzerain. 

death orcuned iu S. 1G2.) ; but the chronicles do not 
admit of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of Lis brother 
Ciiundcf s' from which period we may reckon that he was, though 
junior, tlic choice both of his father and the nobles, wlio did not ap- 
prove of Oodi Sing’s submission to Akher. In fact, the Raja led the 
royal forces against the most powerful of his vas.sals, and resumed 
almost all tlie possessions of ll»e Mairtcas, and weakened tlie others. 

Before wc proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Sing, who 
was seated upon the cushion of Muldeo iu S. 1C40 (A. D. ] 5^4), lob 
us cast a short retrospect over the aunals of Maroo, since the migra- 
tion of the grandson of the potentate of Canonj, which, compared 
with the ample page of western history, present little more than a 
chronicle of hard names, though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explanations in the 
text, be >vill see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
octtltiu *mt of an exten.sive region, with its partition or allotments 
amongst an inn umbera hie whose children continue 
to hold them as vassals of their king and brother, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sivaji- ^ 

WtMnay divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration of 
Sivaji from Canonj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs : 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in the land of Khor, in 
A.D. 1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Clionda, in A.D. 1381 / 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpur, 
iu A.D. 1459 ; and 

*3d. From the founding of Jodpur to the accession of Oodi 
Sing^ in A.D. 1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the supremacy 
of the empire. 
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• The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the 
western portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor was 
it until Chonda conquered Mundore, on the decline of the Chohans 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Looni were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmull and Joda. A cliange 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change in the 
internal organization of the state; and not un frequently tlie rare 
changes its appellation Avith its capital. The foundation of Jodpur 
was a new era, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be 
occupied by the tribe of Joda, and from brandies not constituting 
the vassals of the crown, who were cut oflf from succession. This 
is a peculiar feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole 
race, as will be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the annals 
of Ajmeer. 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a now 
foKin to the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity, combined 
Avith j)ride, led him to promulgate a statute of limitation of the 
sub-infeudations of Maroo. The immense progeny of his faXlier 
‘Rinmull, twenly-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of 
Avh'ua had imuicrous issue, rendered it rcipnaite to fix the number 
and extent of the fiefs ; and amongst them, beuceforwurd const, ilu- 
ting permanently the freraye of Maroo, the hi-nds were partitioned, 
Kandul luiving emigrated and established his own numerous issue, 
the Ivandulotes, in Bikaner. The two brothers next to Jnda, r/c. 
Champa, and Koompa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kiinnsi, and 
bis graiKlson, Ondoli, were declared the heads of the feudal associa- 
tion under their names, the Champawuts, Kampawuts, Mairteas (sons 
of Doodo), Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be “the pillars 
of Maroo.” Eight great estate.s, called the ayht thacAforait, or ‘ eight 
lordships’ of Marwar, each of the nominal annual value of fifty 
thousand rupees (£5,000), were settled on these persons, and their 
immense influence has obtained many others for younger branches of 
their clans. The title of the first noble of Maroo was given to Champa 
and his issue, who have often made its princes tremble on their thrones. 
Besides tlmsc, inferior appanages were settled on the junior branches, 
brothers, sons, and grandsons of Joda, which were also doomed 
hereditary a^d irresurnable ; to use their own phrase, their 


* From halna, ^ to divide, to partition.’ 
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or * allotment/ to which they consider their title as sticrcd as that 
of their prince to his throne, of whom they say, ** When onr services ^ 
are acceptable, then is he our lord, when not, we are again his 
brothers and kin, claimants, and laying claim to the land.*” 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he incroiised 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed 
in Ills rei^i, it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitatitin. 
The feudal states of Marwar are, therefore, perpetuated in the 
offspring of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsecjuently conferred; the first, being 
obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and must be propetuat- 
ed by adopti'-ri on the failure of lineal issue ; whereas the other muy, 
on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc wlience it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tradi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest; but this was 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed 
with tlieir general disorganization. These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford, the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of Scoji to Joda, which are spread over 
the northern and western parts of the state, some, partly from tho 
difficulty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yet they re- 
cognize the prince of Maroo as their liego lord when his crown is 
endangered, and render homage on his accession or any great family 
event. These cians liold withoiit grant or fine, and may properly he 
called toe allodial chieftains. Of this number we ma}^ enumerate 
the lordsliips of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Plmlsoond, &e. Otliers tliere 
are who, though less independent, may also be styled the allodiality 
of Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when demanded, ami 
pc/form personal homage on all great days of rejoicing ; of these 
are Meliwo, Siiidri, &c. The ancient clans scattered over the land, 
or serving tlic more modern chieftains, are recognized by their 
patronymic distinctions, by those versed in the chnmicles ; tliougji 
many hear the names of Doohurca, Mangulea, Oohur, and Dhandul, 
Avithout knowing them to be Rabtore. The mystic page of the 
bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order to 
pT'tn’fjnta violation of tlie matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, wliieh 

* S(;<; the remonstrance of the vassal ftcscciidants of lliesc chiefs, expelled their 

patiiinouy by their prince, to the JbJu^iibh enemy, Vol. l.p, 211. 
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are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge? 
of the various branches of their own and other ract s, which would 
otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, ami which for the sake of being more readily understood we 
luive elsewhere called, and shall continue to disignate, ‘ feudal,’ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were commoin to the Rnjpoot 
races from the remoteht ages, and that Seoji conveyed them from the 
seat of his ancestors, Canon j. A finer picture does not exist of the 
splendour of feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, Jey- 
chund, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of eacli and 
eveiy state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of 
Europe; more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years 
ago, we see tlie entire feudatories of the state throwing up their 
grants, giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening him with 
their vongoauce. Yot, having ‘eaten his salt/ they forcboro to 
})rocoed to liostilities till a whole 3’ear had elapsed, at the expira- 
tion of which thc}^ deposed him.* Akher, who was partial to Hindu 
institutions, borrowed much from them, iu all that couceriied his 
cwu regulations. 

In contrasting these customs witli analogous ones in the west, 
the readier should never lose sight of one point, which must iullu- 
euce the analogy, c/j. the patriarclial form which cliara,cterizes tlie 
feudal system iu all countries; and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all 
their vassalage is of their own kin and blood (save a slight mixture 
ot foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity of tlie sovereign 
is 110 ficti(»n, as in Europe; so that from the sou of Champa, who 
takes the right hand of liis prince, to tlie meanest vassal, who 
servos merely for liis (ration^), all are linked by the tie of 

consanguinity, of which it is difficult to say whether it is most pro- 
ductive of evil or good, since it has afforded examples as brilliant 
and as dark as any in tlie history of mankind. Tlie devotion 
which made twelve thousaJid, out of the fifty thousand, ‘‘ sons of 
Jodii,” prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated 
even to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard 

t It 2 

• See Vc»l. 1. page 215. 

f Litorully, *a bclljful,’ 
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to the accession of Oodi Sing: some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in S. 1625 (A.D. 1569) ; others from that of his elder 
brother Chuiidersen, slain in the storm of Sewanoh. The name 
of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the annals of Rajasthan.* 
While '‘Oodi, the fail" was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, 
which spread a haze of prosperity over Maroo, Pertap of Mevvar, 
the idol of the Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship in the 
attempt to Vork out his country s independence, which bad been 
sacrificed b}^ his father, Oodi Sing, In this he failed, but he left 
a name hallowed in the hearts of his countrymen, and immortalized 
in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

Oi» the union of the imperial house with that of J()d 2 )ur, 
by the maniuge of Jod Rae to Akber, the emperor not only restored 
all the possessions he had wrested from Marwar, with the exception of 
Ajmeer, but several rich districts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled 
the resources of his own fiscal domain. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the fewdal 
aristocracy, and clipped the wings of almost all the greater vassals, 
while he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lesser vassals ; so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages 
to the fisc. He resumed almost all the lauds of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, from their abode, were termed Mairtea\ took Jaitarun from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from the sons of Champa 
and K<\>mpo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him 
by the emperor, for whom his Rahtores performed many signal 
services : for the raja was latterly too unwieldly for any steed to 
bear him to battle. The ' king of the Desert' (the familiar epithet 
applied to hitu by Akber) had a numerous progeny ; no less than 
thirty-four legitimate sons and daughters, who added tk 3W clans 
ai^d new estates to the feudal association of Maroo : of these the 
most conspicuous are Govingurh and Pisangurh ; while some ob- 
tained settlenients beyond its limits which became independent 


♦ Instead of beinff. as^’it imports, the “ ascending:,” (1) it should for ever, in both 
the of Maroo and Mewar. signify ‘‘setting the pusillanimity of the one sunk 

Mewar, tflat of the other Marwar. • 

(1) Oodija, in Sansl.rit, (^Oodi, in the dialect.) is tantamount to OrmiSy the point 
of rising \~-cx, Udijadita^ ‘ the rising sun.’ 
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and hear the name of the founders. Of these are Kishengurh and 
Kutlam in Maivva. 

OoJi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the 
eiishion of Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. The 
manner of his death, as related in the biographical sketches termed 
* Kheaty affords such a specitnen of superstition and of Rajpoot 
manners that it would be improper to omit it. T1 r> narrative is 
preceded by some reflections on the moral education of the Rahtore 
princes, and the wise restraints imposed upon them under the 
vigilant control of chiefs of approved worth and fidelity ; so that, 
to use the words of the text, *^they often passed their twentieth 
year, ignorant of woman.” If the ‘ fat raja* had ever known this 
moral restraint, in his riper years he forgot it ; for although ho had 
no less than twenty-seven queens, he cast the eve of desire on the 
jdrgin -daughter of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the raja’s return from court to his native land, that 
he beheld tlie damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the 
sacred character of her father and his own o bligations as the dis- 
penser of law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admiration. The 
Vnah min was an ‘ or votary of Aya-MatHy whose shrine 

is at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians of Maroo, very different from 
tlu^ abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share 
in all the common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits around 
them. Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily 
overcome by her royal tempter, or whether the raja threatened force, 
the ^ Kheat* does not inform us; but as there was no other course by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by her death, he 
resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and having slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and mingling 
therewith pieces of flesh from his own person, made the * Iiovia' or 
burnt sacrifice to AyaMata, and as the smoke and flames ascended, 
lie pronounced an imprecation on the raja : “ Let peace be a stranger 
• “ to him ! and in three pahars,* three days, and three years, let me 
** have revenge !” Tlien exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the Dabi 
liiwri 1 ” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale was related 
to the raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of the 
Brahmin and expired at the assigned period, a prey to unteasiiig 
remorse. 

* A puiiar is a watch o£ the day, about three hours. 
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Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ; and 
tlie shade of the Aya-puntl Brahmin of Bhilara has been evoked, 
in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous 
princes, when all other control has been unavailing. Tlie celebrated 
deswunt Sitjg, the great grandson of Oodi, had an amour with the 
daughter of one of his civil officers, and which he carried on at the 
J)ahi Biwrk^ But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed 
between him and his wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued, in which 
Jf\swunt lost his senses, ahd no effort could banish the impression from 
liis mind. The gliost persecuted his fancy, and he was generally be- 
lieved to be possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exercised, was 
made to sa,} i^e would only depart on the self-sacviHco of a chief etjual 
in dignity to Jeswiint. Nahur Khan, 'ihc tiger lord,’ chief of the 
Koompawut clan, who h*d the van in all his battles, immediately 
offered his head in expiation for his prim^e ; and he had no sooner 
expressed this loyal determination, tliaii tin' l)oly men wlio exi'reised 
the spirit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his heiid, they presented it to Nahur Kluiu 
who drank it off, and Jeswmnt’s senses were instantly restored. Tiiis 
miraculous transfer of the ghost is implicitly believed by every 
chief of Rajasthan, by whom Nahur was called 'the faithful of 
' the faithful.’ Previous to dying, he called his son, and imposed on 
him and Iiis do.scen<lants, by the solemnity of an oath, tlie al)ju- 
ration of the ofliee of Purdhan, or hereditary premier of ILarwar, 
whose <lignity involved such a .sacrifice; and from tliat day, tlie 
Champaw (ts of Ahwa succeeded the Koompawiits of Asope, wlio 
reriounced the first scat on the right for that on the left of their 
princes. 

W e sliall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register 
of his issue from the Book of Kings.* It is by no means an 
unimportant document to such as are interested in these singular 
communitie.s, and essentially useful to those who are called upon 
to interfere in their national concerns. Here we see the affinities t 
of the branch {sacha) to the parent tree, which in one sliort century 
has shaded the whole land; and to which the independents of 
Kishengurh, Roopnagiirh, and Rutlam, as well as the feudal chiefs 
of tjo?ipgurh, Khyrwa, and Pisaiigurli, all issues from Oodi Sing, 
look for protection. 

* A reservoir exca > ated by owe of the Dabi tribe, , 
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Issue of Raja Oodi Sing : — 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj. 

3. Bugvvandas ; had issue Bullo, Oopaldas, Govindas who found- 

ed Govingurh. 

4. Nururdas \ 

5. Sukut Sing >had no issue attaining eminence. 

6. Bhoput ) 

7. Dilput had four sons; 1. Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, founded 

Rutlain ;* 2. JeswuntSing; 3. Pertap Sing; 4. Kunirain. 

8. Jaet had four sons ; 1. Hur Sing ; 2. Uinra; 3. Kunniram ; 

4. Praimraj, whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, in S. 1669 (A.D. 1613), founded Kishengiirh ; he had 

three sons, Sehesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Maunpura, his issue called 

Manroopa Joda. 

11. Kesoo founded Pisangurh. 

12. Ramdas, 

13. Poorunmul, 

14. Madoodas, 

1 5. Moluindas, 

16. Keerut Sing. 

17. 

And seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 

* Hntlara. Ki^hcjiv^urh, and IloopnaGrurii. are iudependent, and all under the 
separate proteciioa of the Britijjh (Jo7CJ’naieut. 


^No mentiou of tliem. 
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Accesfiion of Ifaja Soar, — His military talents obtain him honours . — 
Reduces Rao Soortan of Sirohi. — Commands against the King of 
Guz^erat . — Battle of Dhundoca gained by the Raja . — Wealth and 
honours acquired . — Gifts to the hards. — Commanded against Umra 
Dalecha . — Battle of the Reiva. — Slays the Chohan. — Fresh 
honours . — Rnja Soor ond his son Gvj Sing attend, the court of 
Jc.hangir — T^he heir of Mar tear invested with the sword by the 
Emperor s own hands. — Escalade of Jhalore. — Raja Gvj attends 
rrince Khoorm against the Rana of Meicar. — Death of Rnja 
Soor. — Maledictory pillar erected on the Nerbiidda. — The Rah- 
tore chiefs dissatisfaction at their long detention from their native 
land. — Raja Soor embellishes Jodpur . — Ilis dssue, — Accession of 
Raja Guj . — Invested with the Rajaship of Boofdtanpur. — Made 
Viceroy of the Dekhan . — The comp liment paid to his contingent. 
— Ills various actions. — Receives the title of Dulthuiiina, or ‘ har- 
rier of the host.* — Cm/w of Rajpoot influence on the Imperial 
succession . — The Sultans Purvez and Khoorm^ sons of Rajpoot 
Princesses. — Tntrigaes of the Queens to secure the succession to 
their immediata offspring . — Prince Khoorm. plots against his 
brot-’p/r. — EndeAivours to gain Raja Gvj, hut Jails. — llie qjrince 
causes the chief adviser of Raja Guj to he assassinated. — Raja 
Guj quits the royal army. — Prince Khoorm assassinates ft is 
brother Purvez . — Proceeds to^ depose his father Jehavgir, who 
appeals to tJfe fdelity of the Rajpoot Princes . — They rally round 
* the throne, and encounter the rebel army near Benares. — The 
Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which proves nearly fatal 
to his cause . — 'The rebels defeated. — Flight of Prince Khoorm . — 
Rifja Guj slain on the Guzzer at frontier . — Ilis second son, Rnja 
Jeswunt, succeeds. — Reasons for occasional deparime from the 
rules of primogeniture amongst the Rajpoots . — Umra, the elder, 
excluded the succession, — Sentence of banishment pronounced 
^ag^inst him. — Ceremony of des-vatn, or * exile! descril^ed . — Umra 
repairs to the .Mogul court, — Honours conferred upon him . — 
liis tragical death. 
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• SooR Sing succeeded iu S. 1651 (A.D. 1596). He was serving 

witli the Iiiiporial forces at Lahore, where lie liad commanded since 
S. 1648, when intelligence reached him of bis father s death. His 
exploits and services were of the most brilliant nature, and had 
obtained for him, even during his fathers life, the title of ‘ Sowae 
‘ Raja,* and a high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. 
Ho was commanded by Akber to reduce the arrogant prince of 
Sirohi, who, trusting to the natural strength of his mountainous 
Country, still refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service 
well accorded with his private views, for he had a feud (tver) with 
liao Soortau, which, according to the chronicle, he completely 
revenged. lie avenged his feud with Soortau and plundered 
Sirohi, The Rao had not a pallet left to sleep upon, but was obliged 
to make abed for his wives upou the earth.’* This appears to have 
liunibled the Deora, ^Svho, in his pride, shot hns arrows at the 
sun for daring to shine upou him.** Soortau accepted the Imperial 
iirmau in token of submission, and agreed to serve with a contingent 
of his hardy clansmen in the war then entrusted to Raja Soor 
against the king of Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate in the 
sunplo language of the chronicle : — “ The Raja took the pan against 
tlie king MozutFur, with the title of viceroy of Guzzerat 1'lie armies 
mot at Uliundoca, where a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtores 
lost many valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to tlie king, but kept a crore of for himself, which he 

sent to Jodpur, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. 
For this service Akber increased his mnasiib, and sent him a sword, 
with a klielat, and a grant of fresh lauds.** 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the 
bards ; for no less than ‘ six lords of verse,* whose names are given, 
liad iu gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzerat, as incentives to 
song.” 

On the conquest of Guzzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to tlio 

• Dekhan. He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large 
guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. On tlie 
llevva (Nerbudda) he attacked Umra Balecha,* who had five thousand 
liorse, whom he slew, and reduced all his country. For this service 


* Baleclia is one o£ the Chehaa tribes. 
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the king sent him a ndbut (kettle-drum), and conferred on him Dhar 
and its domain,” 

On Akber's death and the accession of Jehangir, Soor Sing 
attended at court with his sou and, heir, Guj Sing, wliorn the king 
■with his own hands invested with the sword, for his bravery in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the monarch of 
Giizzerat and added to his domain. The poet thus relates the event: 

Guj* waS commanded against Behari Fathan ; his war-trump 
sounded; Arabudha heard and trembled. What took Alla-o-din 
years, Guj accomplished in three months ; he escaladed Jhalindra"j* 
sword in hand ; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
to the sword seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils were sent to 
the king.” 

Raja Soor, it would appear, after the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Guzzerat, remained at the capital, while his son a!id heir,jQuj Sing, 
attended the kitig’s commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, 
was ordered with the Mar war contingent against Rana Urnra of 
Mewar : it was at the very moment of its expiring liberties, J for 
the chronicle merely adds, “ Knrrun agreed to serve the king, and 
Guj Sing returned to Tarragurh.§ The king increased both his 
own munsuh (dignity) and that of his father, Raja Soor.” 

Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame 
of his own princes, does not deem it neccessary to concern himself 
with the agents conjoined with them, so that a stranger to the 
events of the period would imagine, from the high relief given to 
their actions, that the Rahtore princes commanded in all the great 
events described ; for instance, that just mentioned, involving the 
submission of the Rana, when Raja Guj was merely one of the 
great leaders who accompanied the Mogul heir-apparent, Prince 
Khoorm, on this memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jehangir, 
the emperor, recording this event, does not even mention tlie 
Rahtore prince, though he does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the 
instruments by which Prince Khoorm carried on the negociation ; ll 
from which we conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military part 
in the grand army which then invaded Mewar. 

• * tbe elephaut.’ 

t ClaHsical appellation of Jhalore, 

^ 1»ie chrouicle saja, In S. J()69 (A.D. 1613), the king formed an 8rmv against 
the Kana which awords exactly with the date in the emperor’s own meinons. 

i Ajmeer, of which the citadel is styled Tarragarh. 

See Annals of Mewar, Vol. I. p. 381. 
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Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A,D. 1620). He 
added greatly to the lustre of the Rah tore name, was esteemed by 
the emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, “His spear was frightful to 
the Southern.” Whether Raja Soor disapproved of the exterminating 
warfare carried on in these regions, or was exasperated at the 
unlimited service he was doomed to, which detained him from' his 
native land, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to^be erected 
with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated upon any of his race who 
should once cross the Nerbudda. From his boyhood he had 
been almost an alien to his native land : he had accompanied bis 
father wherever he led the aid of Maroo, was serving at Lahore at the 
period of his accession, and died far from the monuments of his 
fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. Although the emperor was 
not ungrateful in his estimate of these services, — for Raja Soor held 
by patent no less than sixteen grand fiefs”* of the empire, and 
With the title of Sotvae raised above all the princes, his associates at 
court, — it was deemed no compensation for perpetual absence from ’ 
the hereditary domain, tlius abandoned to the management of 
servants. The great vassals, his clansmen, participated in this 
diMatisfaclion, separated from their wives, families, and estates ; 
for to them the pomp of Imperial greatness, or the sunshine of 
court-favour, was as nothing when weighed against the exercise of 
their influence within their own cherished patrimony. The simple 
fare of the desert was dearer to the Rahtore than all the luxuries 
of the Imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust to the 
recollection of ‘ the green pulse of Muudawur,’ or his favourite 
rab)% or ‘ maize porridge,' the prime dish with the Rahtore. These 
minor associations conjoined wdth greater evils to increase the 
mal do pays, of whose influence no human being is more susceptible 
than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left 
several works which bear his name; amongst them, not the least 
useful in tliat arid region, is the lake called the Soor Sagur^ or 
* Warriors Sea,' which irrigates the gardens on its margin. He 


♦ Of thp9«, nine were the subdivisions of his native dominions, styled ** The 
Nine Castle of Maroo foJ on becoming one of the great feudatories of the 
empire, he inalie a formal surrender of these, receiving them again by grant, reneVeu ou 
every lapse, with all the eelemonics of invcstituro and relief. Five were in Guzzerat, 
one in Mahva, and one in the Dukhan. We see that thirteen thousand horse was 
the contingent o£ Morwar for the lands thus held. 
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left six sons and seven daughters, of whose issue we have no 
account, vie. Guj Sing, his successor; Subhul Sing, Beerundeo, 
Beejy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing* 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A.D. 1620, was born at 
Lahore, and the teeka of investiture found him in the royal camp 
at Boorhanpur. The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the 
khankhauan, or premier noble of the emperor’s court, who, as the 
Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with the sword. Besides the ‘ nine 
' castle’ {Nokotee Jfanoar), his patrimony, his patent contained a 
grant of ^ seven divisions’ of Guzzerat, of the district of Jhulaye 
in Dhoondar; and what was of more consequence to him, though 
of less instriusic value, that of Musaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom 
of his house. Besides these marks of distinction, he received the 
highest proof of confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the 
Dekliau ; and, as a special testimony of Imperial favour, the Rah tore 
cavaliers composing his contingent were exempted Ironi the daylit 
that is, having their steeds branded with the Imperial signet. His 
elder son, Umra Sing, served with his father in all his various 
battles, to the success of which his conspicuous gallantly on every 
occasion contributed. In the sieges and battles of Kirkigurh, 
Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Oujungurh, Asair and Satarra, the Rahtores 
bad their full share of glory, which obtained for their leader the 
iii\o oi Dtdthwnna, or ‘barrier of the host.* We have already* 
remarked the direct influence which the Rajpoot princes had in 
the succession to the Imperial dignity, consequent upon the inter- 
iiKi-riiage of their daughters with the crown, and the various interests 
arising therefrom. Sultan Purvez, the elder* sou and heir of Jehau- 
gir, was the issue of a princess of Marwar, while the second son, 
Xlmurm, as his name imports, was the sou of a Cuchwahaf princess 
of Amber. Being the oflspriug of polygamy, and variously edu- 
cated, these princes were little disposed to consider consanguinity 
as a bond of natural union ; and their respective mothers, with all 
the ambition of their race, thought of nothing but obtaining the 
diadem for the head of their children. With either of these rival 
queens, the royal children who were not her own, had no affinity 
with her or hers, and these feelings were imparted from the birth 


^ ♦ Sefc. Vol. I, p. i>97. 

t Visokm and KJworm are Byoo&imous terms for the race which rules Amber,- 
the ToHmm of Rajusthau* 
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« to their issue, and thus it too often happened that the heir of the 
throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as a bar to be removed 
at all hazards. This evil almost neutralized the great advantages 
derived from inter-marriage with the indigenous races of India; but 
it was one which would have ceased with polygamy. Khoorm felt 
his superiority over his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the acciden- 
tal circumstance of birth. He was in every respect a better man, 
and a braver and more successful soldier ; and, having Ins ambition 
thus early nurtured by the stimulants administered by Bheem of 
Mewar, and the intrepid Mohabet,* he determined to remove this 
barrier between him and the crown. His views were first developed 
whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he communicated 
them to Raja Giij of Marwar, who held the post of honour next the 
prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the throne. Gratitude 
for the favours heaped upon him by the king, as well as the natural 
bias to Purvez, made the Raja turn a deaf car to liis application. 
The prince tried to gain his point through Go vindas, a Rajpoot 
of the Bhatti tribe, one of the foreign nobles of Maroo, and con- 
fidential adviser of his prince; but, as the annals say, Govimhis 
re.^koned no one but his master and the king.** Frustrated in 
tlus, Khoorm saw no hopes of success but by disgusting the Rah- 
tores, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be assassinated by 
Kishen Sing;f on which Raja Guj, in disgust, thiew up his post, 
and marched to his native land. From the assassination of Purvez, 
which soon followed, the deposal of his father appeared but a stop ; 
and Khoorm had collected means, which he deemed adequate to tlie 
design, when Jebangir .appealed to the fidelity of the Reijpoots. to 
support hi|n against filial ingratitude and domestic treason; and, in 
their general obedience to the call, they afforded a distinguished 
proof of the operation of the first principle, Gadi-ea-dn, allegiance 
to the throne, often obeyed without reference to the worth of its 
occupant. The princes of Marwar, Amber, Kotah, and Boondi 
gut themselves at the head of their household retainers on this 
occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already made, 
that the respective annals of the states of Rajasthan so rarely 


• A llajpoAt of the Hana'.^ house, convertod to fheftnth, 

^ This was thn founder of Kislien^urh ; for this iniquitous service he was made 
an independent Haja in the town which he erectetl. Ilis descendant is now an alJy 
by treaty with the British government. 
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embrace the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that by the single force of each state this rebellion was, 
put down. This remark will be further exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi. 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince, — 
alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels, — that he not only 
took him J)y the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it. When 
the assembled princes came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, 
the emperor gave tlie kerole, or vanguard, to the Cutchwaha prince, 
the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a point of policy, to, 
secure his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, 
or merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the 
greater number into the field, is immaterial ; but it was very nearly 
fatal in its consequences : for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the 
insult offered to him in thus bestowing the post of honour, which 
was his right, upon the rival race of Amber, furled his banners, 
separated from the royal army, and determined to be a quiet 
spectator of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, 
the adviser of Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of 
India. He sent a taunting message to Raja Giij, either to join their 
cause or draw their swords.” The Rahtores overlooked the neglect 
of the king in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe ; and Bheem 
was slain, Oovindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put 
to flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and Haras. 

In S. 1694 (AD. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzzerst; but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, 
or in the chastisement of free-booters on his own southern frontier, 
the chronicles do not inform us. He left a distinguished name in 
the annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Umra and Jeswunt, 
to maintain it : another son, Acbil, died in infancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of 
many instances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of pri- 
mogdhiture being set aside. This proceeded from a variety of 
motives, sometimes merely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity 
\n tJae chM ‘ to head hfty thousand Rahtores ’ and sometimes, as 
in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and ever-hoiling 

des/?/sed a/J restje^ WbSl0 

there ww aa enemy against whom to exert it, Umra was conspieuoas 
for his gallantry, and in all his father's wawin the south, was em 
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foremost m the battle. His dariog spirit collected around him those 
of his own race, alike in mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, 
in periods of peace, were the subjects of eternal complaint to his 
father, who was ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from his 
inheritance. 

In the month of Bysak, S. 1690 (A.D. 1634), five years .before 
the death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all*the feudality of 
Maroo, sentence of exclusion from the succession was^pronouiiced 
upon Umra, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised rite 
of l)es-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, which is marked as a* day 
of mourning in the calender, was attended with all the circumstances 
of funeral pomp. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that 
his birth-right was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, 
and that he ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the k/ielat of banish- 
ment was broiibt forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he 
-was clad ; a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of 
the same hue girded round him ; a black horse was then led out, 
being mounted on whicii, he was commanded, though not in anger, 
to depart whither he listed beyond the limits of Maroo. 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded liim as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
He repaired to the imperial court; and although the emperor 
approved and sanctioned his banisliineut, he employed him. His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and the munsub of a 
leader of three thousand, with the graut of Nagore as an independent 
domain, to be held directly from the crown. But the same arrogant 
and uncontrollable spirit which lost him his birth-riglit, brought 
his days to a tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fort- 
night from court, hunting the boar or the tiger, bis onl}’^ recreation. 
The emperor (Shah Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his 
duties, and threatened him with a fine. U\nra piovully replied, 
that he Viad only gone to bunt, and as for a fine, be observed, 
putting his hand upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 

* The Uitle contrition which this reply evinced, determined the 
king to enforce the fine, and the paymaster-general, Sallabut Khan,* 

• Ballabat Khan Bhan Biiksbes, he is called. The office of Buk?hee ia not only 
one of paymaster (ag it imjdies^. but of inspection and audit. We cai^ reiwiily 
imagine^ witnaiStch hvm ftfi he hAd to master And par, his post wns more hohonrable 
than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by Umrn, ready to take 
offeace if the wind but displaced their moustacne. The annals declare that Umra 



^ jjraAt^ ot JiAHtrA* ^ 

trta sisnt l» tJniira’s quartera to demand ita payment. It waa relu.«<ed, 
and the observations made by the Syud not suiting the temper of 
Utnra, he nnoeremonioitsly desired him to depart The emperor, 
thus insulted in the person of his officer, issued a mandate 
for Umra's instant appearance. He obeyed; and having reached 
the aum-khaSt or grand divan, beheld the king, “ whose eyes were 
red with anger,” with Sallabut iu the act of addressing him. In- 
flamed witii passion at the recollection of the injurious language he 
had just received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exclusion 
from Marwar, he unceremoniously passed the Omrahs of five and 
B^ven thousand, as if to address the king ; when, with a dagger 
concealed in his sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heart. Drawing his 
sword, he made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, 
shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne and 
fled to the interior apartment. All was uproar and confusion. Uinra 
continued the work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows 
fell, and five Moghul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his 
brother-in-law, Urjoon Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted 
a mortal wound, though he continued to ply his dagger until he 
expired. To avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Bulloo 
Ohampawut and Bhao Khoompawut put on their saffron garments, and 
a fresh carnage ensued within the loll kellah* To use the words of their 
native bard, “ The pillars of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time : they made their 
obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful band 
wf*s cut to pieces ; and his wife, the princess of Boondi, came iu 
person and carried away the dead body of Umra, with which she 
committed herself to the flames. The Bokhara gate by which they 
gained admission, was buiit up, and henceforward known only aS 
“ Umra Sing’s gate;” and in proof of the strong impression made 
by this event, + it remained closed through centuries, until opened 

had a fend (wer) with Sallabut ; doubtless for no better reason than that he fulfilled 
the trust reposed in him by the emperor. « 

• The place within the citadel (Mlah), built of red ('loll') freestone, 
tit may be useful to record such facts, by the way of contrast with the state 
policy of the west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate the present 
paramount power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as Umra did 
that ot the universal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a les- 
sen of mercy from the Hajpoot system, which does not deem treason hereditary, nor 
attaintl a whole line for the fault of one nnworthy link. Shah Jehan, instead of 
visiting the sins of tht* father on the son, installed him in his fief of Nagore. This son 
was Bae Sing ; and it devolved to his children and grand-children, (1) until Indur Sing, 
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, in 1809 by Capt Geo. Steell, of the Bengal engineers.* 

the fourth in descent, was expelled by the head of the Hahtores, who, in the weakness 
of the empire, re-annexed Nagore to Jodpur. But perhaps we have not hitherto 
dared to imitate the examples set us* by the Moghul and even by the Mabratta ; not 
having sufficient hold of the affections of the subjected to venture to be mercilul j 
and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our enemies. 
Witness the many chieftains ejected from their jiossessions ; from the uuballovve<l 
league against the Rohillas, to that Ifwt act of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as 
arbitrators, we acted the part of the lion in the fable. Our present attitudCi however, 
is so commanding, that we can affortl to display the attribute of mercy ; and should 
unfortunately, its action be required in Kajpootana, let it be ample, for there its 
gmteful influence is ^understood, and it will return, like the dews , of heaven, 
upon ourselves. But if we are only to regulate our political action by the appre- 
hension of danger, it must one day recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our 
system is filled with evil to the governed, where a fit of bile in ephemeral political 
agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion of ages, 

^ Since these remarks were written, Captain Stcell related to the auth<n a singu- 
lar anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While the works of demolition 
was proceeding, Capt. S, was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he incurr- 
ed in the operation, from a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should 
thenceforwani be guarded by a huge sorpent—when sundeiily, the destruction of the 
gate being nearly completed, a large Cobra-di-capella rushed between his legs, as if in 
fulfilment of the anathema. Capt. S. fortunately escaped without injuiy. 


(1) Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing, his sou Mokum Sing. 
This lineal descendant of Raja Guj, and the rightful heir to the ‘ cushion of Joda,’ has 
dwindled into one of the petty thacoors^ or lorrls of Marwar. The system is one of eter- 
nal vicissitudes, amidst which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 




CHAPTER VI- 


Baja Jesmint mounts the gadi of Marxcar, — Uis mother a princess 
of Alex^pr. — [le is a patron of science* — IJis first service in 
Gondioana* — Prince Dara appointed regent of the empire bg his 
father^ Shah Jehan. — Appoints Jeswunt viceroy in Malwa , — Rebel- 
lion of Anmyzebe, who aspires to the cx'oxtm. — Jeswunt appointed 
generalissirm of the army sent to oppose him. — Battle, of Futteha- 
badt a drawn battle* — Jeswxint retreats* — Heroism of llao Ihdna 
of Rutlam. — Arungzehe proceeds towards Agra* — Battle of Jajow* 
— Rajpoots over -powered* — Shall Jehan deposed* — Arungzeht^ now 
emperor^ pardons Jeswunt ^ and summons him to the presence , — 
Commands him to join the army formed against Shuja, — Battle 
of Cudjwa, — Conduct of Jeswunt* — Betrays Aruugzehe and 
plunders his camp. — Forms a junction with Dara* — This princes 
inactivity* — Arungzehe invades Marwar* — Detaches Jeswunt from 
Dara. — Appointed viceroy of GuzzeraL — Sent to serve in the 
Dekhan. — Enters into Sevajis designs. — Plans the death of 
Shaista Khan^ the king's lieutenant . — Obtains his office. — Sxi- 
perseded by the prince of Amber* — Re-appointed to the army of 
the Dckhan. — Simulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion* — Supersed- 
ed by Delire Khan. — Jeswxint tries to cut him ojf. — Removed from 
the Dtkhan to Guzzerat* — Outwitted by the king . — Ordered against 
the rebellious Afghans of Cabul. — feswunt leaves his son, Pritkwi 
Sing, in charge of Jodpur. — Prithwi Sing commanded to court by 
Arungzehe^ who gives him a poisoned robe., — Ilis death , — Character* 
— The tidings reach Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death 
Character of Jeswunt. — Anecdotes illustrative of Hahtore 
character* — KaJiiir Khan. — Ills exploits with the tiger^ and against 
Soortan of Sarohi. 

' c 

Kaja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Urara, 
the ‘ cushion* of Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar ; and 
although this circuiustauce is not reported^ to have influenced the 
change of succession, it will be borne in mind that, throughout 
Bajpootana, its princes regarded a connection with the Baua’s family 
as a primary honour* 
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• ^‘Jesmint (says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the 
friuces of his time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished; and 
science flourished where he ruled: man?/ were the hooks composed 

under his auspices 

The south continued to be the arena in which the material 
Eajpoot souglit renown, and the emperor had only rightly to under- 
stand his character to turn the national emulation to account 
Shah Jehan, in the language of the chronicler, “ becdllne a slave 
to the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the grand 
divisions of the empire. The first service of Jeswunt was in the 
war of Gondwana, when he led a body composed of “ twenty-two 
different contingents” in the army under Aningzebe. In this and 
various other services (to enumerate which would be to go over the 
ground already passed),* the Ilahtorcs were conspicuous. Jeswunt 
played a comparatively subordinate part, until the illness of the 
<Jiirperor, in A. D. 165S, wlien his elder sou Dara was invested with 
the powers of regent. Prince Dara increased the munsuh of Jes- 
wunt to a leader of * five thousand,’ and uoiniuated him his viceroy 
in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, 
consequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes 
and the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited 
in the strongest liglit. While Raja Jey Sing was commanded* to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash the designs of Arung- 
zebe, then commanding in the south, who had long cloaked, under 
the garb of liypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared generalissimo of the army 
destined to oppose Aningzebe, and he marched from Agra at the 
head of the united contingents of Rjijpootana, besides the imperial 
guards, a force which, to usp tho hyperbole of the bard, made 
Shesuag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt marched towai'ds the Ner- 
badda, and had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south 
of Oojein, when tidings reached him of his opponent’s approach. 
In that field on which tho emperor erected a town subsequently 
designated or ^ abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his 

’‘*The nev^traiwlation of Feriahta's History, by Lieut.-Col. T5rifri£ra. a wr^rk »iuch 
wanted, may be referred to V>y those who wish to see the opinion of the Mahomedan 
princes of their Eajpoot vassalage. 
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foes. The battle, which ensued, witnessed and so ckcumstantially^ 
related by Bernier, as has been already noticed in this work,* was|. 
lost by the temerity of the Rah tore com rnander-in-chielj who might 
have crushed the rebellious hopes of Arungzebe, to whom he pur* 
posely gave time to effect a junction with his brother Morad, from 
the vain-glorious desire “ to conquer two princes at once,” Dearly 
did he pay for his presumption ; for he had given time to the wily 
prince to iow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soou 
as the battle joined, when the Moghul horse deserted and left him 
at the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, by 
their leader and themselves, sufficient against any odds. ** Jeswunt, 
spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahoob, and charged the imperial 
brothers; ten thousand Moslems fell in the onset, which cost 
seventeen hundred Rahtores, besides Gehlotes, Haras, f Gores, and 
some of every clan of Raj warra, Arung and Morad only escaped 
because their days were not yet numbered. Maboob and his rider 
were covered with blood; Jesofa looked like a famished lion, and 
like one be relinquished his prey/’ The bard is fully coniinned iu 
his relation of the day, both by the Moghul historian and by Bernier, 
w^ho says, that notwithstanding the immense superiority of the 
imperial princes, aided by a numerous artillery served by French- 
men, night alone put a stop to the contest of science, numbers, and 
artijlery, against Rajpoot courage. Both armies re mained on the 
field of battle, and though we have no notice of the anecdote related 
by the first translator of Ferishta, who makes Jeswunt ** in bravado 
drive his car round the field,” it is certain that Arungzebe was too 
politic to renew the combat, or molest the retreat which took place 
next day towards his native dominions. Although, for the sake of 
alliteration, the bard especially singles out the Gehlotes and Gores^ 
the tribes of Me war and Seopur, all and every tribe was engaged ; 
and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn the fall of kindred in battle, 
this day should have covered every house with the emblems of 
grief ; for it is stated by the Moghul historian that fifteen thousand 
fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one of the events glorious to the* 
Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom fidelity {swamdhermay 
had been pledged, — ^the aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jehan, 


I Vi)]. T. p. esc. • « 

t See Kotah annals, which state that that prince and five brothers all lell in 
this field o£ carnage. , 
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•whose "salt they ate,*^ — agaitist all the temptations offered by 
youthful ambition. It is foroibly contrasted wilh the conduct of 
the immediate household troops of the emperor, who, eveu in the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Rajpoot 
sealed his faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than tlie 
brave Haras of Kotah and Boondi. The annals of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an entire farnil;^, six royal 
brothers, stretched on the field, and all but one in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of 
Rutna of Rutlam, by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” in the J^asa I^ao J^utna.f 
He also was a Rahtore, the great grandson of Oodi Sing, the first 
Raja of Maroo; and nobly did he shew that the Rahtore blood had 
not degenerated on the fertile plans of Malwa. If aught were 
wanting to complete the fame of this memorable day. which gave 
empire to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of 
Jeswunt*s queen, who, as elsewhere related, { shut the gates of his 
capital on her fugitive lord, though he “ brought back his shield ” 
and his honour. 

' Arungzebe, on Jeswunt’s retreat, entered the capital of Malwa 
in triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he 
pfirsued his march on the capital. At the village of Jajow, thirty 
miles south of Agra, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed a 
barrier between the aged king and the treason of his son ; but it 
served no other purpose than to illustrate this fidelity. The 
Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was driven from the regency, 
and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the 
prince of Amber, his assurances of pardon to Jeswunt, and a 
summons to the presence, preparatory to joining the army forming 
against his brother Shuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to 
empire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion for revenge, 
obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his intentions. The hostile 
armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On the 
first onset, Jeswunt, wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, 


• See Kotah annals, which state that that prince and five brothers all fell in 
this field of caihage. ^ • * 

t Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author to the Boyal Asiatic Society, is 
this work, the Rasa Rao Rutna^ 
t See Yol, 1, p. 650. 
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attacked the roar-ward of the army under prince Mohammed^ whicb« 
he cut to pieces, and plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), 
he deliberately loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, 
■which he despatched under part of the force, and leaving* the brothers 
to a contest, which he heartily wished might involve the destrnctiou 
of both, he followed the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on 
his appearance at that capital, joined to the rumours of Aruhg- 
zebo*s defeat, which had nearly happened, that the wavering garrison 
required only a summons to have surrendered, when he might 
have released Shah Jehan from confinement, and with this tower 
of strength * have rallied an opposition fatal to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunts sagacity we cannot 
doubt; but besides the manifest danger of locking of his arn^y 
within the precincts of a cajutal, if victory was given to Aruugzebe, 
he had other reasons for not halting at Agra. All liis designs were 
in concert with prince Dara, the rightliil heir to the throne, whom 
he had instructed to hasten to the scone of action ; but while 
Jeswmnt remained hovering in the rear of Arungzebe, momentarily 
expecting the juuction of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
son them frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the crown 
within his grasp, Jeswunt continued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least tlie gratification of housing tiie spoils, 
even to the regal tents, in the castle of JoJa, Dara tardily formed 
a junction at Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, and Arung- 
zebe, who had crushed Shuja's force, rapidly advanced, now joined 
by many of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last remnant 
of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, lio\vever, who always preferred 
stralagem to the precarious issue of arms, addre.ssed a letter to 
Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire fngiveness, but offering 
the viceroyalty of Ouzzerat, if he would withdraw his support from 
Dara. and remain neuter in the contest Jeswunt accepted the 
conditions, and agreed to lead the Rajpoot contingents, under 
prince Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent" on reviving the 
iiidependeuce of Mahrashtra. From the conduct again pursued by 
the Rahtore, we have a right to infer that he only abandoned Dara 
because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared him 
the Rajpoot, besides his title to tlie throne, he wanted these 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. 
Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhau when he opened a com-* 
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. wiiinicatioti with Sevaji, planned the death of the king's lieutenant, 
Shaista Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the 
army, and the young viceroy. Aningzebe received authentic 
intelligence of this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it ; but he 
temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on his succeed- 
ing to the command in chief. But he soon superseded him by 
Raja Jey Sing of Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion by 
the capture of Sevaji. The honour attending this Exploit was, 
however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; for when the Amber prince 
found that the tyrant had designs upon the life of his prisoner, 
for whose safety he had pledged himself, he conni ved at his escape. 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared the emperoris lieute- 
nant, and soon inspired prince Moazzirn with designs, which again, 
compelled the king to supersede him, and Delire Khan was declared 
general in chief. He reached Arungabad, and the night of his arrival 
would have been his last, but he received intimation and rapidly 
retreated, pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to the Nerbudda. The 
emperor saw the necessity of removing Jeswunt from this dangerous 
post, and he sent him tlie firman as viceroy of Guzzerat, to which he 
commanded him to repair without delay. He obeyed, reached 
Ahniedabad, and found the king had outwitted him and his successor 
in command ; he, therefore, continued his course to his native 
dominions, where he arrived in S. 1726 (A.D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endea- 
vour to circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was 
little scrupulous as to the means. But the Raja was protected by 
the fidelity of his kindred vassalage. In the words of the bardic 
chronicler, The Aawapati^ Aniiig, finding treachery in vain, pub 
the collar of simulated friendship round his neck, and sent him 
beyond the Attok to die." 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting 
Jeswuut'a inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would 
be least dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a rebellion 
amongst the Afghans of Cabul ; and with many promises of favor 
to himself and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to 
lead his turbulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and 
almost savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing,^ in 
charge of liis ancestral domains, with his wives, family, and the 

* The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, in the dialect of the bard, if 
classically ^lord of horses.' 
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bandfl of Mafoo, Jeswutit departed fot* the land of the ' 
• barbarian/ from which he Was destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzebe having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed, 
and was received not only with the distinctions which were his 
due, but with the most specious courtesy: that one day, with 
unusual familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and grasping 
firmly his folded hands (the Usual attitude of deference) in one of 
his own, said, Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous 
an arm as your father ; what can you do now ?” “ God preserve 

your majesty,** replied the Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign 
of mankind lays the hand of protection on the meanest of his 
subjects, all his hopes realized ; but when he condescends to take 
both of mine, I feel as if I could conquer the world.** His vehement 
and animated gesture gave full force to l»is words, and Arungzebe 
quickly exclaimed, “ Ah ! here is another Khootun,** (the term 
he always applied to Jeswunt); yet, affecting to be pleased with 
the frank boldness of his speech, he ordered him a splendid dress, 
which, as customary, he put on, and, having made his obeisance, 
left the presence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last! — he was taken ill soon after reaching 
bis quarters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his 
death is attributed to the poisoned robe of honour presented by the 
king.* 

Piithi Sing was the staff of his father*s age, and endowed 
with all the qualities required to lead the swords of Maroo. His 
death, thus reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jes- 
wunt, who, in this cruel stroke, saw that his mortal foe had gone 
beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice of Prithi Sing was fallowed 
by the death of his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and DuHhu- 
*mun, from the ungenial climate of Cabal, and grief soon closed 
the existance of the veteran Rahtore. He expired amidst the 
mountains of the north, without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737« 
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^ (A. J), 1681 ), having ruled the tribei^ of Mafoo for two ajud forty 
yeara. la this ye2|.r, death released Aruagzebe from the greatesi 
terrors of his life; tor the illustrious Sevaji aud Jeswuub paid the 
debt to nature within a few mouths of each other. Of the 
Rahtore, we may use the words of the biographer of his coutem* 
porary, Raua Raj Sing of Mewar: “Sighs never ceased flowing 
from Aruug’s heart while Jeawuiit lived.’* 

Tl»e life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extrjiordinary in 
the annals of Rajpootaua, and a full narrative of it would afibrd a 
perfect and deeply interesting picture of the history and manners 
of the period. Had his abilities, which were far above mediocrity, 
been commensurate with his power, credit, and courage, he might, 
\vith the concurrent aid of the many powerful enemies of Arung- 
zebe, have overturned the Moghul throne. Throughout the long 
period of two aud forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon 
each other, from the period of his first contest with Aruugzebe, in 
the battle of the Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans 
amidst the snows ol Caucasus. Although the Rahtore had a preference 
amongst the sons of Shah Jeh an, esteeming the frank Dara above the 
crafty Aruugzebe, yet lie detested the whole race as inimical to the 
religion aud the independence of bis own ; aud he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expec- 
ting tiiat they would end in the ruin of all. His blind arrogance 
lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supiueness of Hara 
prevented his reaping the fruit of bis treachery at Kujwa. The 
former eveub, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jeswunt neglected 
ixo opportunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, more than by ambition, he never declined situations of 
trust, and in each be disclosed the ruling passion of bis mind. 
His overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of tbe 
Moghul), against whom he was sent to act; his daring attempt to re* 
move the imperial lieutenants, one by assasination, tbe other by 
*opeu force ; his inciting Moazzim, whose inexperience he was seiili 
to guide, to revolt against his father, are some among the many 
signal instances of Jeswuat’s thirst for vengeance. The emperor, 
folly aware of this hatred, yet compelled from the force of ^cir- 
cumstances to disseihble, was always on the watch to counteract 
it, and the artifices this mighty king hnd recourse to in order to 
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conciliate Jeswunt, perhaps to throw him off his gunrd,best attest the * 
dread in which he held him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of 
Guzzerat, of the Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajmeer, and|Cabul (where he died), 
either directly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second 
in command under one of the princes. But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life. Accordingly, 
if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer of tlie 
court, vieN^ed merely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, 
it would have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in 
every trust reposed in him; but, on the other hand, when we reflect 
on the character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu 
faith, we onlv see in Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazard in its 
support. He had to deal with one who placed him in these offices, 
not from personal regard, but because he deemed a hollow submis- 
sion better than avowed hostility, and the Raja, therefore, only 
opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. 
Doubtless the Raiitore was sometimes dazzled by the baits which 
the politic king administered to his vanity ; and when all his 
brother princes eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something 
to be singled out as the first amongst his peers in Rajpootana. By 
such conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mut- 
ual conduct throughout a period in duration nearly equal to the 
life of man; and it is no slight testimony to Arungzebe’s skill in 
managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the hatred 
and the power of vTeswunt tliroughout this lengthened period. But 
it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded •by the kings 
who could rewarded service by the addition of a vice-royalty to their 
hereditary domains, that made the Rajpoot princes slaves ; for, had 
all the princely contemporaries of Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of Amber, the 
Raua Raj of Marvvar, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their national 
/oe, the Moghul power must have been extinct. Could Jeswunt, 
however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds he inflicted 
upon the tyrant, he would have had ample revenge; for the image 
of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The* 
cruel sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous and unrelent- 
ing ferocity with which he pursued Jeswimt's innocent family, are 
the surest proofs of the dread which the Rahtore prix^ce inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful petiod 
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• wbich follo^^ed Je^wunt's death, we may recbH a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and manner of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzebe. Nor can we 
do better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and 
premier noble, to be the representative portrait of the clans of 
Maroo, It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intre- 
pidity, that the many plots laid for Jeswunt’s life were defeated; 
and in the anecdote already given, when in order to restore his 
prince from a fit of mental delusion,* he braved the superstitions 
of his race, his devotion was put to a severer test than any which 
could result from personal peril. The anecdote connected with 
his nom de gutrre of Nahur {tiger) Khan, exemplifies his personal, 
as the other does his mental intrepidity. The real name of this 
individual, the head of the Koompawut clan, was Mokundas. He 
had personally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, by a reply 
^^hich was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by the royal alidg, for 
which the tyrant condemned him to enter a tiger’s den, and contend 
for his life unarmed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, 
where the savage beast was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted 
him : “ Oh tiger of the face the tiger of Jeswunt;” exhibiting 

to the king of forest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had 
rendered Utile less inflamed than his own. The animal, startled 
by so unacostomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, 
put down his head, turned round and stalked from him. You 
see,” exclaimed the Rahtore, “ that he dare not face me, and it is 
contrary to the creed of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who 
dare not confront him,” Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was 
surprised into admiration, presented him with gifts, and asked if 
he had any children to inherit his prowess. His reply, how can 
we get children, when you keep us from our wives beyond the 
Attok ?” fully shews that the Rahtore and fear were strangers to 
each other. From this singular encounter, he bore the name of 
Nahur Khan, * the tiger lord.’ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he 
incurred the displeasure of the Shahzada, or prince-royal, who, with 
youthful levity, conunanded the 'tiger lord’ to attempt a feat which 

• Seepage*40. -- * 

t JUfah IS a term used by the Hindu to a Mooslim, who himself generally applies 
it to a pedagogue ; the village-scbooiiuasicr has always the honourable epithet of 
J 
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^6 deemed inconsisteQt witli bis dignity, usmely, gallop at speed . 
uudeir a horisiontal branch of a tree and cling to it while the steed 
passed on. This feat, requiring both agility and strength, appears 
to have been a common amusement, and it is related, in the auuals 
pf Mewar, that the chief of Bunera broke bis spine in the attempt j 
and there were few who did not come off with bruises and falls, in 
which consisted the spot. When Nahur heard the command, he indig- 
nantly repfted, he was not a monkey that “ if the princes wished to 
see his feats, it must be where his sword had play on which he was 
ordered against Soortan, the Deorab prince of Birobi, for which service 
he had the whole Rafatore contingent at liis disposal. The Deorab 
prince, who could not attempt to cope against it int he field, took 
to his native bills ; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, 
with a chosen baud, in the dead of night, entered the glen where 
the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the 
prince with his own turban to his pallet, while, euvironiug him with 
bis clansmen, he gave tlie alarm. The Deorabs starting from their 
rocky beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing for the 
rescue, when Nahur called aloud, “ You see his life is in my hands ; 
be assured it is safe if you are wise ; but he dies on the least 
opposition to iny determination to convey him to my prince. My 
sole object in giving the alarm, was that you might behold me 
carry off my prize/’ He conveyed Soortan to Jeswuut, who said 
he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah prince was carried 
to court, and being led between the proper officers to tlie palace, 
be was instructed to perform that profound obeisance, from which 
none were exempted. But the haughty Deorah replied, “ His life 
was ill the king’s hands, his honour iu his own ; he had never bowed 
the head to mortal man, and never would.*’ As Jeswuut had 
pledged himself for his honourable treatment, the officers of the 
ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a constrained 
obeisance, and instead of introducing him as usual, they shewed 
liim a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
but putting his feet foremost, his head was the last part to appeal. 
This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protracted 
resistance, added to Jeswunt’s ple^e, won the king’s favour; and 
)ie^o| only proffered him pardon, but whatever lauds he might 
desire. Though the king did not name the return, Soortan was 
well aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, What 
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•can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgiirh ? let me return to it 
is all I ask.” The king had the magnanimity to comply with his 
request; Soortan was allowed to tetire to the castle of Aboo,* nor 
did he or any of the Deorahs ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire; but they have continued to the present 
hour a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdot/es we learn the character of the ^tiger lord 
of Asope, and his brother Rabtores of Marwar ; men reckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their 
prince, as will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about 
to describe. 

* Achitpirh, ot * the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Deorah princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot 1 purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account. 




CHAPTER VII. 


The pregnant qneen of Jestonnt prevented from becoming Sati. — Seven 
concubines and one llani burn with him. — The Chundravati Rani 

mounts the pyre at Mundore. — General grief for the loss of 
Je^eunt, — Posthumous birth of A jit. — Jeswunt's family and contin* 
gent return from Cahul to Marwar. — Intercepted by Artingzebe, 
who demands the surrender of the infant A fit . — The chiefs destroy 
the females aJnd defend themselves. — Preservation of the infant 
prince . — The Eendos take Mundore. — Expelled. — Arungzehe in^ 
vades Marwar^ takes and plunders Jodpur^ and sacks all the 
large towns. — Destroys the Hindu temples^ and com^nands the con* 
version of the Rahton'e race. — Implicy of the measure. — Establishes 
the Jezeya, or tax on infidels. — The Rohtores and Seesodias unite 
against the king. — Events of the tear from the Chronicle. — Tho 
Mairtea clan oppose the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces . — 
The combined Rajpoots fight the imperialists at Nadole. — Bheem^ 
the son of the Rana, slain. — Prince Akber disapproves the war 
against the Rajpoots. — Makes overtures. — Coalition. — Ilie lioj^ 
poots declare Akber emperor. — Treachery and death of Tyber 
Khan. — Akber escapes, and claims protection from the Rajpoots . — 
JDoorga conducts Prince Akber to the Bekhan. — Soning, hother 
of IJoorga, leads the Rahtores, — Conflict at Jodpur, — Affair at 
Sojut. — iVie cholei^a nurt'bus appears. — Arungzebe offers peace . — 
The conditions accepted by Soning. — Soning' s death. — Arungzebe 
annuls the treaty. — Prince Aztm left to carry on the war . — 
Moosl^m garrisons throughout Marivar. — The Rahtor es take post 
in the Aravali hills. — Numerous encounters. — Affairs of Sojut.-**- 
Cheraie. — Jytarun. — Rainpur. — Palli. — Immense sacrifice of lives. 
— The Bhatiies join the Rahtores . — The Mairtea chief assassmefi^ 

ted during a truce.— Further encounters. — Sewanoh assaulted. The 

Mooslem garrison put to the sword. — Noor Alii abducts the assani 
^damsels. — Is pursued and killed. Mooslem garrison of SamUiur 
destroyed!- — Jhalore capitulates to the Rajpoots. * 

When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wife, the (future) 
^mother of Ajit^ determiaed to burn with her lord, but beiu^in 
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the seventh month of her pregnancy, she ^os forcibly prevented 
by Ooda iCoompawut. His other queen and seven patras (concu- 
bines) mounted the pyre ; and as soon as the tidings reached Jodpur, 
the Chuudravati queen, taking a turban of her late lord> ascended 
the pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair at the loss 
of the support of their faith* The bells of the temple were mute ; 
the sacred shell no longer sounded at sun-rise ; the Brahiyins vitiated 
their doctrines and learned the Mooslem creed.’^ 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who rece i ved the name of 
Ajit As soon as she w.ia able to travel, tlie Rahtore contingent, 
with their infant prince, his mother, the daughters, and establish- 
ment of their late sovereign, prepared to return to their native 
laud. But the unrelenting tyrant, carrying his vengeance towards 
Jeswunt even beyond the grave, as soon they reached Delhi, com- 
manded that the infant should be surrendered to his custody. 
*'Arung offered to divide Maroo amongst them if they wo\ild 
surrender their priuce; but they replied, ‘Our country is with 
our sinews, and these can defend both it and our lord/ With 
eyes red with rage, they left the Their abode was sur- 
rounded by the host of the Shah. In a basket of sweetmeats 

tliey sent away the young prince, and prepared to defend their 

honour; they made oblations to gods, took a double portion of 
opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Binchor, and Govind 
the son of Joda, and Chuuderbhan the Darawut, and the son of 
Baghoo, on whose shoulders the sword had been married at Oojeiu, 
with the fearless Bharriiul the Oodawut, and the Soojawiit, Baghoo- 
nath. ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ‘ in the ocean of fight. Let 
118 root up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to tlie 

mansions of the sun/ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took 

the word: ‘for a day like this,’ said he, ‘you enjoy your fiefs 
(puUas), to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and ’ 
in one mass to gain swerga (heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his 
^iendship and his gifts, this day will I make his salt resplendent. 
Hy father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s 
fight, that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake 
Doorga son of Assoh : ‘ the teeth of the Yavaiis are whetted, but 
by the lighUing emitted from our swords, Delhi shall witne&s *our 
deeds ; and the flame of our anger shall consume the troops of the 
Shah.’ As thus the chiefs communed, and the troops of the king 
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approached, the Raj4oca'^ of their late lord was sent to inhahit 
twerffa. Lance in hand, with faces resembling YaTna,f the Kah- 
tores rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords and shields 
commenced. Wave followed wave in the field of blood. SankaraJ; 
completed his cliaplet in the battle fought by the cliiklreii of 
Doohur in the streets of Delhi. Rutna contended with nine thousand 
of the foe ; i)ut his sword failed, and as he fell, Rernblia§ carried him 
away. Dilloh the Darawut made a gift of his life ;ll the salt of his lord 
he mixed with the water of the field.lT Chundurbhan wa3 conveyed 
by the Apsanis to Chandrapur.** The Bliatti was cut piece-meal and 
lay on the field beside the son of Soortan. The faithful Oodawufc 
appeared like the crimson lotos; he journeyed to Swerga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the inoon.ff 
Every tribe and every clan performed its duty in this clay's pilgri- 
mage to the stream of the sword, in vvliich Doorgadas ground the 
foe and saved his honour.JJ" 

When these brave men saw that nothing short of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the preservation of their 
prince; the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
master. The means by which they accomplished this were terrific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wive.s and 
daughtcis, were placed in an apartment filled with gnnpow^der, 
and the torch applied — all wtis soon over ! This sacrifice accomplish- 
ed, their sole tiiought was to secure a niche in tliat immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as tlie great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “youths who died, to be by poets sung.” For this, 

* A delicate mode oi namii:g the fenuile paf’t of Jeaw nut’s family' ; the • ro^al 
*abode‘ iuclnded his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (m'crffa). 

t Pluto. 

* * The lortl of the shell’ an epithet of Siva, jxs the god of war ; his war-frump 
being a shell (sfinkh) ; his chaplet {mula), which the Hahtore bard says was incom- 
plete until this light, being of human sculls. 

§ Queen of the Apearas, or celestial nymphs. 

II Pope makes Sarpedoii say ; t 

The life that others pay. let us bestow. 

And give to i'aine what we to nature owe. 

^ i. e. hloi^d* 

** * The city of the moon.’ 

TT The l%mT abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
, or the 'mausionof the sun,’ as a place of reward for tbj^fm. Doubtless 
they co^ld assign a reason for such a distinction. 

This is but a short transcript of the j)oetic account of this battle, in which 
the deeds, name, and tribe of every warrior w'ho tVll, are related, The heroes of 
^I'hermopylfe had not a more bnliianc theme for the bard. 
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the Rrypoots anxiety has in all ages been so great, as often to 
defeat even the purpose of revenge, his object being to die gloriotisly 
rather than to inflict death ; assured tiiat his iKune would never 
perisli, but, preserved iu “immortal rhyme** by the bard, would 
serve as tl»e incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, “the battle 
fought by the sons of Doohurea* in the streets of Dellii,’* is one of 
the many themes of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the 
seventh of Sravan, S. 1736 (the second month of tli0 Monsoon of 
A.D. 1680), is a sacred day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In tlie midst of this furious contest, the infatit prince was 
saved. To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket 
of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who religiously execu- 
ted his trust and conveyed him to the appointed spot, where he was 
joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had cut 
their Way through all opposition, and who were doomed often to. 
Jdeed for the prince tlms rniracnlonsly preserved. It is pleasing to 
find that, if to “the leader of the faithful,’* the bigoted Aningzobe, 
they owed So much misery, to one (and he of humble life), of the 
same faith, tliey owed the preservation of their line. The preserver 
rf Ajit lived to witness his manhood and the redemption of his 
birthright, and to find that princes are not always ungrateful ; for 
lie was distinguished at court, wjis never addressed but as Kaht, 
or uncle, by the prince; ami to the honour of his successors he ib 
told, tile lands then settled upon him are still enjoyed by his descen- 
dants. 

With the*sole surviving scion of Joswunt, the faithful Doorga 
and a few chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, 
and placed him in a monastery of recluses. There the heir of 
Maroo was reared in entire ignorance of his birtli. Still rumours 
prevailed, that a son of Jeswunt lived; that Doorga and a few 
associates were his guardians; and this was enough for the loyal 
Rajpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the 
mere name of * Dhunni (lord) to be his lallying-word in the defence 
•of his rights. These were soon threatened by a host of enemies, 
amongst whom were the Eendos, the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, 
who saw au opening for the redemption of their birth-right, and for 

* Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought in by. tha 
hards, and it is iluis they preserve the names and deeds of the worthies of past days. 

Kao Dooiiur was one of the eai'liestKahiore kings u£ Hax'war. 
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a short time displayed the flag of the Purihars on the walls of Mun* 
dore. While the Eeodos were rejoicing at the recovery of their 
ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition, an attempt was made 
by Butna, the son of XJmra Sing (whose tragical death has been 
related)^ to obtain the seat of power, Jodpur. This attempt^ 
instigated by the king, proved futile ; and the clans, faithful to the 
memory of Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled the Eeudos 
from Mundere, and drove the son of Unara to his castle of Nagore, 
It was then that Arungzebe, in person, led his army into Maroo ; 
the capital was invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and all the great 
towns in the plains^ as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, shared a 
similar fate. The emblems of leligion were trampled under foot, 
the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, and 
nothing short of .the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only 
upon the emperor but his whole race, for it roused an opposition to 
this iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces. The emperor 
promulgated that famous edict, the * Jezeya,' against the whole 
Hindu race, which cemented into one compact union all who cherished 
either patriotism or religion. It was at this period of time, when the 
Rahtores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part 
of this work.* 

“ Seventy thousand men,” says the bard,f “under Tyber Ehan, 


" Vol. I. p. 402. 

t It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Raj- 
pootana narrates sach events, and to give them in his own language rather than in an 
epitome, by which not only the pith of the original would be lost, but the events 
tbemselves deprived of half their interest. The character of historic fidelity will 
thus be preserved from suspecion, which could scarcely be withheld if the narrative 
were exhibited in any but its native garb. This will also serve to sustain the 
Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, and dispose the 
^reader to acknowl^ge the impossibility of retiucing such animated chronicles to 
the severe style of history. Bat more than all, it is with the design to prove what 
in the preface of this woik, the Reader was compelled to take on credit ; that the 
Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles ; and if we may net 
compare them with Froissart, or with Monstrelet, they may be allowed to compete 
with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass those of Ulster, Bur 
we have stronger motives than even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to 
tell his own tale of the thirty years’ war of Raj pootana ; the desire which has 
animated this task from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the im()ortanoe 
of these events, and to hoM them up as a beacon to thd present governors of these 
bmve men. How well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as 
beatftig •an omr own conduct in power, the reader will perceive by reference to his 
Fr^ments ( p. 165), where he says, there are no states or powers on the eotitinent 
of India, with whom onr nation has either connexion or concern, which do not owe 
' the origin of their present condition to the reign of Arangiebe, ox its inftnOnee m 
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were commanded to d^troy the Bajpoots, and Aioing followed ia 
person to Ajmeer. The Uairtea clan assembled, and advanced to 
Pooshkur to oppose him. The battle was in front of the temple 
of Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always first in the 
fight, played the game of destraction on the heads of the Asuraa. 
Here the Mairteas were all slain on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 1736. 

“ Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur 
fled to the mountains. At Goorah the brothers Boopa andt Koombo 
took post with their clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty- 
five their brethern. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so 
did Arung pour his barbarians over the land. He remained but 
five days at Ajidoorg (Ajmeer), • and marched against Cheetore. 
It fell ! it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit was protect- 
ed by the Baua, and the Bahtores led the van in the host of the 
Seesodias. Seeing the strength of the Yavans, they shut up the 
young prince, like a flame confined in a vessel. Delhi-pat (the 
king of Delhi) came to Debarri,* at whose pass he was opposed 
by Koombo, Oogursen, and Oodoh, all Bahtores. While Arungzebe 
attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left at Cheetore. Then the king 
learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore; he abandoned 
bis conquest, and returned to Ajmeer, sending Mokurra Khan to 
aid Beharri at Jhalore ; but Doorga had raised contributions (dind), 
and passed to Jodpiir, alike forced to contribute ; for the son of 
Indur Sing, on the part of the king, now commanded in Tricuta 
{Triple — pe^iked mount). Arung Shah measured the heavens; he 
determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akber was 
sent to join Tyber Khan. Rapine and conflagration spread over the 
land. The country became a waste; fear stalked triiimpl»ant. 
Pmvidence had willed this affliction. The Eeudos were put in posses- 
sion of Jodpur ; but were encountered at Kaitapur and put to the 
sword by the Ghampawuts. Once more they lost the title of Baoa 
of Moordurdes, and thus the king’s intentions of bestowing sover* 
eignty on the Purihars were frustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 
11736. 

of his successors/* It behoves us, therefore, to make ourselves acquainted with 
the causes, as well as the characters of those who occasioned the downfall of our {»re- 
decessora in the sovereiprnty of India. With this object in view, the bard shall tell 
hie own tale \trom the birtji of Ajit, in S. 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished^all 
o{ipo8ition to Arunsebe, and regained the throne of Maroo. 

* The Cenotaph of these wamon still marks the spot where they fell, on the right 
on entering the portals. 
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"The Aravali gave i&helter to the Rah tores. From its fastness* 
es they issued, and mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, 
piling them in hdlas.^ Arung had no repose. Jhalore was in- 
vaded by one body, Sewanoh by another of the faithful chiefs of 
Ajit, whose diif daily increased, while Arung’s was seldom invoked. 
The king gave up the war against the Rana to send all his troops 
into Maroo ; but the Rana, who provoked the rage of Aiung from 
granting lefnge to Ajit, sent his troops under his own son, Bheein, 
who joined the Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorgadas in God- 
war. Prince Akber and Tybcr Khan advanced upon them, and a 
battle took place at Nadole. The Secsodias had the right. The 
combat was long and bloody. Prince Bheem fell at the head of tlie 
Mewarees : he was a noble bulwark to the Rahtores. J Indnrbhati 
was slain, with- Jait the Oodawut, performing noble deeds ; and 
Son i ng Doorga did wonders on that day, the 14th Asoj, S. 1737/* 
(the winter of A.D. 1681). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal con»bat, 
their desperate . devotion to their country and prince, touched the 
soul of prince Akber, who had the magnanimity to commiserate 
the sufferings he was compelled to inflict, and to question the policy 
of his father towards these gallant vassals. Ambition came to the 
aid of comptission for the sufferings of the Rahtores, an<l the perse- 
cution of the minor son of Jeswuut. He opened his mind to Tyber 
Khan, and exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a 
warfare, and iu severing from the crown such devoted and brave 
vassals as the Rahtores. Tyber was gained over, and an embassy 
sent to Doorgadas offering peace, and expressing a wish for a 
conference. Doorga convened the chiefs, and disclosed the overture ; 
but some suspected treachery in the prince, others, selfish views 
on the part of Doorga. To prevent the injurious operation of sucli 
suspicions, Doorga observed, that if assent were not given to the 
meeting, it would be attributed to the base motive of fear. Let 
“ us proceed in a body/* said he, " to this conference ; who ever 


* The heaps of thrasheci in the open field, preparatory to being divided and 
housed are termefl kullas^ 

T Odth of allegiauce. 

♦ j*The Me war chronicle claims a victory for the combined* Rajpoot army, 
and relates a singular Atratagcm by which they gained it ; but cither I have ovcrlwked 
it, or the Villas does not specify that Prince Bheem, son of the heroic liana Kaj, 
fpil on this day, so glorious in the annals o£ both states.— jSee Vol, I. p. iUfi. 
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lieard of a cloud being caught ?** They met ; mutual views were 
developed ; a treaty was concluded, and the meeting ended by 
Akber waving the lunbrella of regality over his head. He coined 
in his own name ; he established his own weights and measures. 
The poisoned intelligence was poured into Arung*s ear at Ajineer; 
his soul was troubled; he had no rest; he plucked his beard 
in grief when he heard that Doorga and Akber had united. Every 
Rahtore in the land flocke<i to Akber’s standard. The house of 
Delhi was divided, and Govind* again supported the Hindu faith. 

The detlironement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and without 
the hope of succour. But his energies never forsook him ; he knew 
tlie character of his foes, and that on an emergency his grand 
auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to an army. As there is some 
variation both in the Moghul historian's account of this momentous 
transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and Marwar, we present 
the latter verbatim from the chronicle. 

"Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon Ajmeer. 
But while Aruug prepared for the storm, the prince gave himself 
up to the women and the song, placing every thing in hands of 
Tybcr Khan. We are the slaves of fate; puppets that dance as it 
pulls the strings. Tyber allowed himself to dream of treason; it 
was whispered in his ear that if he could deliver Akber to his 
father, high rewards would follow. At night he went privily to 
Arungzebe, and thence wrote to the Rahtores: ‘I was the bond of 
union betwixt you and Akber, but the dam which separated the 
waters has broken down, Father and son again are one. Consider 
the pledges, given and received, as restored, and depart for your 
own lauds.’ Having sealed this with his signet, and dispatched a 
messenger to the Rahtores, he appeared before Arungzebe to receive 
the fruit of his service. But his treason met its reward, and before 
he could say, the imperial orders were obeyed, a blow of the mace 
f/om the hand of the monarch sent his soul to helL At midnight 
the Dervish messenger reached the Rahtore camp ; he put the 
letter into their hand, which stated father and son were united; and 
added from himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion ; 
the Rahtores saddled ^iid mounted, and moved a coss from Akber’s 
camp. The panic spread to his troops, who fled like the dried 


* Chelina, 
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leaves of the sagar-cane when carried up in a whirlwind, while the' 
prince was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting 
character of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the 
moment. They did not even send to Akber^s camp, although close 
to their own, to inquire the truth or falsehood of the report, but 
saddled i^d did not halt until they were twenty miles asunder. It 
is true, that in these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
confide ; and being headed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the 
prince, who, when made acquainted with the departure of his 
allies, and the treason and death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely 
collect a thousand men to abide by bis fortunes. With these he 
followed his panic-struck allies, and threw himself and his family 
upon their hospitality and protection : — ^an appeal never made 
in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by the bard Knrnidhan, 
of the reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remark- 
ably minute and spirited: — the warriors and senators enter into a 
solemn debate as to the conduct to be pursued to the prince now 
claiming sirna (sanctuary), when the bard takes occasion to 
relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of information 
respecting their national customs and manners. It also displays 
a good picture of " the power of the swans, and the necessity of 
feeding them with pearls^ to enable them to sing with advantage. 
The council breaks up with the declaration of its detenni nation to 
protect Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the brother of the head of 
the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge of protector of Akber's 
family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of the Rahtores, is the 
manager of this dramatic convention, the details of which are 
wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental hyperbole, in the Doric 
accents of Maroo ; — 

“ Eh ! Matu •pool esu jin 
Jessa Doerga-das 
Band Moodra rokheo 

* ^ Bin thixmba akhm. • 

^Oh, mother! produce such sons as Doorga^das, who firsl 
"supported the dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens/* 
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• This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the 
saviour of his country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation 
of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and 
more difficult salvation. Many anecdotes are extant recording the 
dread Arungzebe had of this leader of the Rahtores, one of wliich 
is amusing. The tyrant had commanded pictures to be drawn 
of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, Sevaji and Doorga : 

Seva was drawn seated on a couch ; Doorga in his ozdinai^ position, 
on horseback, toasting hhawlies^ or barley-cukes, with the poirit of 
his lance, on a fire of maize-sfalks. Arnngzebe, at the first glance, 
exclaimed, ‘ I may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
dog is born to be niy bane.’ ” 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, 
moved towards the western extremity of the state, in liopcs that) 
tliey might load the emperor in pursuit amongst tlie sand-hills of the 
Dhihii ; but the wily monarch tried otlier arts, and first at- 
tempted to corrupt Doorga. He sent him eight thousand gold mohurs,* 
which the Rajpoot instantly apj)lied to the necessities of Akber, 
who was deeply affected at this proof of devotion, and distributed 
a portion of it amongst Doorga’s retainers. Arungzebe, seeing 
the futility of this plan, sent a force in pursuit of his son, wlio, 
kuowirig he had no hope of mercy if he fell into his father’s hands, 
was anxious to place distance between them. D ►orga pledged 
himself for his safety, and relinqiii.shed all to ensure it. Making 
over the guardianship of 3MH]ng Ajit to liis elder brother, Soning, 
and placing himself at tlie head of one thousand chosen men, he 
turned towards the south. The bard enumerates the n iines and 
families of all the chieftains of note wlio formed the body-guard 
of prince Akber in this desperate undertaking. The Ciiainpawuts 
were the most numerous, but he specifies several of the home 
clans, as the Joda aiiid Mairtea, and amongst the foreign Rajpoots, 
the Jadoon, Ohohan, Bhatti, Deorali, Sonigurra, and Mangulea. 

“The king followed their retreat: his troops surrounded the 
Rahtores ; but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the 
north on their backs, and with the speed of the winged quitted 
the camp. Arung continued the pursuit to Jhalore, when he found 
he had been Jed on a wrong scent ; and that Doorga, with tlie priufe, 

The Mewar chronicle saj^s fort}’' thoueand, 

10 
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kee'pihg on hiii right, And Ohuppuo ori his ledi, had mads 

good his rstrettt to tho Nerbtidda. Rftg® so f$if got tlio better of 
bis religion, that he threw the Koran at the head of the Almighty. 
In wrath, he cornmandod Azim to exterminate the Rabtores, bnt 
to leave Oodipur o!i one side,* and every other design, and first 
secure his brother. The deeds of Camiindaf removed the troubles 
of Mewar, as the wind disperses the clouds which shade the bright- 
jiess of the moon. In ten days after Azim marched, the emperor 
him.sulf moved, leaving his garrisons in Jodptir and Ajmeer. Door- 
ga’s name was the charm which made the hosts of locusts quit their 
ground.| Doorga was the sea-serpent ; Akber the mountain with 
which thev churned the ocean Arung, and made him yeild the 
fourteen gems, one of which our religion regained, which is Lucsliun, 
and our faith, which is Dhnnuntari the sage. 

" In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokiind, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his infanc}'^ was concealed 
ill the inouiitaiiis of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Soni- 
gurra, did Doorga confide the secret of his retieat. The va^saIs of 
the Nine Castles of Maroo knew that he was concealed ; but where 
or in whose custody all were ignorant. Some thought he was at 
Jessulmer ; others at Beekunipur; others at Siiohi. The eight 
divisions nobly supported the days of their exile ; their sinews 
sustained the laud of Mordhnr. Raos, Rajas, and Rauus applauded 
their deeds, for all were alike enveloped in the net of destiuction. 
Ill all the uiue thousand [towns] of Mordhur, and the ten thousand 
of Mewa § inhabitants there were none. Enayet Khan was left 
with ten thousand men to peserve Jodpur ; but the Champawut 
is the Soomer of Maroo, aud without fear was Doorga’s brother, 
Souing. With Khemkiim the Eurnote, and Subhiil the Joda, 
j^eejinal the Maheclia, Jaitmal Soojote, Eesuri Eurnote, and the 
' Joda brethren Seodan and Bheem, and many more eollected theiit 
clans and kin. and as soon as they hoard that the king was within 
four coss of Ajmeer, they blockaded the Eban in the city of Jodi^ 
bub twenty thousand Moguls catte to the rescue. Another dreadfui 

^ Thftt tSt dropped dll soheued a^aiost it at that moment, 
t The Camdhdj ; ppirhet of the Kab tores. 

•t fihari)^ arid int autatidhs, #ith music, are had recbniMe to, in oi^er to cnwt th^ 
ftight of these destrnoti e inserts from the fields they light od. 

§ The namber oi towns and villages formeily constituttng the axondisieiQ^nt of 
each state. 
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eiisae^ ijf fo4pur, in whfe^ jjfia ^adpop Kp?iore, 

wUo led the battle, and map/ other chiefs were slain, yet not without 
many hundreds of the foe ; the 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

Soiling carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 
Arung could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the serpen,fc 
seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blindness; but if 
swallowed, was like poison. Hurnat and Kana Sing took the road 
to Sojut. They surrounded and drove away the cattle, which 
brought the Asoors to the rescue. A dreadful strife ensued ; the 
chief of the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all their kiu 


bedewed the land with their blood. This, the of Sojut, was 
when 1737 ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the 
pestilence (murri*) united to clear the land. 

“ Soning was the Roodra of the field ; Agra and Delhi trem- 
bled at his deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waiii»»g moon. The 
king sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offered 
the inuusub of Saih liazari for Ajit, and what dignities he might 
demand for his brethren — the restoration of Ajineer, and to make 
Soning its governor. To the engagement was added, * the punja is 
aflixed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by god Almighty.'f The 
Dewan, Assud Khan, was the negociator, and the Aremdi,X who was 
with him, solemnly swore to its luaiutenauce. The treaty concluded, 
the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, departed 

• Marri^ or Uleath ’ personilied, ib the name £or that I'eari'ui scour the spasmodic 
eholera tnorbv^j which has caused the loss of so many lives for the last thirteen years 
tiin>u^fhoufc India. It appears to have visited ludia often, of which we have given a 
ingJiU’ul recoi'd in the Auuals of Mowar in the rogn of liana Haj SiugCSef' Vol.I. p. 413), 
in S. 17 17 or A. D. 1661 (twenty yeara prior to the period we treat of) ; and Orine 
dencribes it as raging in tue Dukiian in A,l>. 1684. They had likewise a visitation of 
it within the memory of many individuals now living. 

llegarding the nature of this disease, whether euaemic, epidemic, or contagious, and 
its cure, we are as ignorant now as ilie fiiiitday of our experience. There have been 
hundreds of coufticting opinions and bypoUicses, but notie patiafaeuu’y. In India, 
nine medical men out of ten, as well as those not^professipual, deny its being con- 
tagious. At Oc«lipur. the Rana’s only son, hermetically sealed in the palace against 
contact, was the first seized with the disoider i a pretty strong proot tliat it was from ^ 
atmospheric communication. He was also the last man in his father's dominions 
likely, from predisposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent 
of his subjects. 1 saw him through the disortier. We were afraid to administer 
Amedies to the last heir of Bappa hawul,but 1 hinted to Amurji, who was both bard 
and dueler, that strong doses of musk (12 grs, each) might be lieneficiitl. These he h^, 
and I prevented his having cold water to drink, and also checking the insenbiom 
perspii'ation by throwing off the bed-clothus. Nothing hut his robust frame and 
youth made him resist this tremendous assailant. 

T See Vol. 1. p. 411, for an explanation of the jtw?t>--and the treaty which proceow 
this, made by itaua liaj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates for term ^co the 
minor son of Jeswunt, ^ ^ 

J 1 know' not what officer is meant by the Arrmdi, sent to swear to the gooa 
faith of the king. 
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fi>r the Dekhan. Asiid Khan was left at Ajmeer, and Sowing at* 
Mairta. But Souing was a thorn in the side of Arungjsebe ; he bribed 
tlie Brahmins, who threw pepper into the homa (burnt sacrifice) 
and secure for Soiling a jiluce in Sooraj Mandala (the mansion ot 
the sun). The day following the treaty, by the incantations of 
Ariing, Soiling was no more.* Asoj the 6th, S. 1738. 

A>inJ sent the nows to the king. This terror being romovod, 
tlie king withdrew his pvnja from his treaty, and in joy departed 
for the Dekhaii Tlie death of Soning shed gloom nnd grief over tho 
land. Tlien Mokud Sing Mairtea, son of Kulian, abandoned Iiis 
mnmuh and joined iiis country's eause. A desperate encounter 
S)ori follow*-' i vvdth the troops of Asud Kh in near Miirta, in which 
Ajit, tlie sou of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of eaeh clan, which give joy to the Asoors. but grief to the faithful 
R'ljpoot; ou the second day of the blight half of the moon ot Kartik, 
S. 1738. 

Prince A/irn was left with Asud Khan ; Enayet at Jodpnr; and 
their garrisojis were seiittored over the land, as their tombs {(fhor) 
every wheie attest. The lord of Chuiidawul, Simboo Kooinpawut, now 
led tho It ihtore® with 0 idling Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the young 
sou of Doorga,t/i^» hnicelet on the arm of Mahwlorn, with Futteh Sing 
and Rain Sing, just ivnirn from placing Akher safely in the Dekhan, 
and many other valiant Ralitore‘?-|- They spread over the counfrv even 
to Mewar saeked Poor-Mandil, and slew tho governor Kas-iin Khan ’* 
Tin so desultory and bloody uflVaj^s, though they kept the king's 
triops ii perpetual alarm and lost tliom nnriads of men, thinned 
the ranks of the defenders of M an ) 0 , who again took roluge in the 
Aravali. Prom Iiunce, watching every opportunity, they darted on 
their prey. Ou one occadon, they foil u[)on tho g.irrison of Juanin, 
which tliey routed and expelled or as the chronicle ijmiintly ‘^ays, 

► ** with tlie year 1739 they also fled.” At the same tim e, the post of 
Sojut was carried by Beejo Chainpawut, while the Jodawnts, under 
Ram Sing, kept their foes in jilay to tho northward, and led bjj 
Oodi-bhan, attacked the Mirza Noor Alii at Cheraie : the contest 
lasted for three hours ; tho dead boilies of the Y<ivans lay in 
heaps in the Akhara ; who even abandoned their Nakarras ” 

UeaHi ‘!Hfl to offooted by incmitaTioin, mfKt popon. 

■r Many ueri'/'namdnic'd hv the banljo cliioujclor, who would d«cm it baculege 
io omit a uaine la the pa^o oi fumt. 
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• ' ‘‘After the ial&iir of Jytiw^ueV when Oodi Sing Champawiit, 
and Mokhim Sirig Maiitea were the leaders, they made a push for 
Guzzemt, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, 
pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rain pur, by Syed Mohamed, 
tlie Hakim of Guzzerat. All night they stood to tlioi r arms. In the 
inoruing the sword rained and filled the cars of the Apsaras. Kurnm 
and Kesiiri were slain, wirh Gokuldas Bhatti, with ay their civil 
(officers, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on this day.* But the 
Asoora pulled up the reins, having lost many men. Palli Avas 
also attacked in the month of Bhadoon tliis year 1739; tlien the 
game of destruction was played with Noor Alii, tiu*ee hundred Rah- 
tores against five hundred of the kings troops, winch were routed, 
losing their leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate stiaigglo. 

Balia was the hero who drove the Y avan from this post. Oodya 
attacke<l the Sidi at St^jut. Jytarun was again reinforced. In 
Bjsak, Mokhiui Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, 
slew Syed Ali, an<l drove oilt the king’s -troops.*' 

The year 1739 was one of the perpetual conflict, of captures 
and re-captures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on 
each side fell. They afford numerous examples of heroic patrio- 
tism, in which Rahtore blood wuis lavishly shed ; but wliile to them 
each wanior was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued 
to feed the war witli fresli troops. The Bliattis of Jessulmer came 
forward this year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efforts 
of the Rah tores in this [)atri()lic warfare. 

** In S. 1710, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in the 
Dekhan, and Ena^'et Klian was left in command at Ajmeer — being 
enjoined not to relaA' the war in Murwar, even with the setting in of 
the rains. Mairwarra afiorded a place of rendezvous for the Rah- 
tores, and security An* tlmir families. Here eleven thousand of best 
troops of Eiiayet invaded the hills to attack the united Jodas and 
Ciuiuipawuts, wlio retaliated on Palli, S6jut, and Godwar. The 
ancient Mundorc, wlach was occupied by a garrison under Khwoja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mamlaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bagrio, a desperate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sing and Sainunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their va&sftils, slaying cue thousand of the Mdghiils. 

• He was one of the i^llant chiefs who, with Doorga, convoyed prince Akbcr to 
the sauuiuai'y with the Mahratias. 
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The Ktirtimsotea and Eoompawuts, under Anop Sing, scoured the 
banks of the Looui, and put to the sword the garrisons of Oosturrob 
and Gangani Mokhiin, with bis Mairteas, made a descent on his 
patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its gover- 
nor, Mohammed Alii. ‘ The Mairteas met him on their own native 
plains. The Yavau proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinat- 
ed the bea^ of the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced the 
Shah in the Dekhan. 

"At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. 
Soojan Sing led the Rahtores in the south, while Lakha Chainpa- 
wut and Kesar Koompawut aided by the fihattis and Chohans, kept 
the garrison of Jodpur ia alarm. When Soojan was slain, the bard 
was sent to Singram, who held a muusiib and lands from tl)e king; 
he was implored to join his brethren ; he obeyed, and all collected 
around Siugram.* Sewancliaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Faucbbadra were plundered; while the blockaded garrisons 
wore unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo 
was shut The Asoors bad the strong-holds in their power; bub 
the plains resounded with the AnJ of Ajit Oodi-bhan, with his 
Jodawuts, appeared before Bhadrajoon ; ho asKsaultcd tlie foe and 
captured his guns and treasure. An atten^pt from Jodpur made 
to recapture the trophies, added to the triumph of the Joda. 

"Foordil Khat)§ hold Sewauoh; and Nahur Khan Mewatti, 
Kunuri. To attack them, the Ohampawuts convened at Mokulsir. 
Their thirst for vengeance redoubled all the tidings that Noor Alii 
had abducted two young women of the tribe of Assani. Butna led 
the Bahtores; they reached Kuuari and engaged Foordil Khan, 
who was put to the sword with six hundred of his men. The 
Bahtores left one hundred in the field that day, the ninth of Clieyt. 
The Mirzall no sooner heard of this defeat than he fled towards 
Thoda, with the Assani damsels, gazing on the viangoes as they ripen^ 
ed, and having reached Eoochal, he encamped. Subhul Sing, the 
son of Aiskuni, heard it; he took bis opium, and though tiie Mirz^ 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have been 
high. 

T Tbc tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital. 

* I ol allegitiDGO. • • 

$ It is almost s'lpvii^fluons to remark, even to the mere English reader, that 
wheuever be meet the title jS7ui», it indicates a Mahomedan ; and that of iSing (lion) 
a liajp<x»t. 

jj Noor Alii. Dlirm is a title only applied to a Mo^tU. 
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was siin*oniKled by pillars, the dajjfger of j!LiAkiirn"s son reached his 
heart; but the Bhatti* was cut in pieces. The roads were now 
impassable; the Thanas^ of the Yavaus were reduced to great 
straits. 

" The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s 
garrison at Sarnbhur by the Lakhawnts and Assawuts;J while from 
God war the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajnieer. A battle 
took place at Mairta, where the Rahtores were defeated and dis- 
persed ; but in revenge Singram burned the suburbs of Jodpur, 
and then came to Dhoonara, where once more the clans assembled, 
They marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succour, 
wavS compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour {Dhermadwara) 
was left open to him. And thus ended 1742. 

* As a Bhatti rcvenfijed this (lisj?race. it is probablo tho Assam daiasels, thus 
abductc^d by the Mirza. were of hia own race. 

•. - + OarriRons and military posts. 

t These arc of the most aacicut vassalage of ^aroo. 
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The clam petition to see the young RaJa,^DQorjnn Sal of Kotah 
Joins the Rah ore came . — They proceed to Aim. — Are introduced 
to Ajttf tcho is conveyed to Ahwa, and mahes a tour to alt the 
chieftainships. — Consternation of Arnngzebe, — He sets up a pre- 
tender to Jodpnr. — JVte Rahtores and Haras drwe the Im- 
periallMs from Marivar, — They carry the tear abroad. — Storm of 
poor Man dll . — llie liar a prince slain. — Doorgadas returns from 
the Ikkhcn , — Defeats Se/i Khan, governor of Ajmeer, xoho is 
disgraced by the king. — Seji Khan attempts to circumvent Ajit by 
negociaiiov. — His failure and disgrace. — Rebellion in JUfeioar . — 
2 he Rahtores support the Rana. — Arungzehe negociates for the 
daughter of prince Akher left in Marioar, — Ajit again driven for 
refuge into the hills. — Affair at Beejipnr. — Success of the Rah- 
tores, — Arungzehe s apprehension for his granddaughter . — The 
Rana sends the coco-mit to Ajit, xoho proceeds to Oodipoor, and 
marries the Rands niece. — Negotiations for peace renewed . — 
JWnwiate. — The surx'ender of the pxincess. — Jodpur restored . — 
Magnanimity of Doorgadas. — Ajit takes possession. — Ajit again 
driven from his capital. — Afflictions of the Hindoo rave. — A son 
born to Ajit, named Abhye Sing . — TIis horoscope. — Battle of 
Ihoonara , — The viceroy of Lahore passes through Marwar to 
Guzzerat. — Death of Arxmgzebe. — Diffuses joy. — Ajit attacks 
Jrdpur. — Capitulation. — Dispersion and massacre of the king*s 
troops, — Ajit resumes his dominions. — Azixn, xirith the title of 
Bahaa er Shah, mounts the throne. — Battle of Agra . — The king 
prepares to invade Marwar, — Arrives at Ajmeer. — Proceeds to 
Dai Bilaru. — Sends an embassy to Ajit, who repairs to the imperial 
camp. — Reception. — Treacherous conduct of the empeiroT. — Jodpur 
suxprised. — Ajit forced to accompany the emperor to the Dekhan. 
Discontent of the Rajas. — lliey abandon the king, and join Rana 
Umra at Oodipur . — Triple alliance. — Ajit appears before Jodpur, 
which capitulates on honoxirdble terms. — Ajit undertakes to replac^ 
Raja Jey Sing on the gadi of Arrdyer. — Battle of Samhhur, Ajit 
vkiox^mis. — Amber abandoned to Jey Sing, — Ajit attacks Bikaner. 
— Redeems Nagore. — The Rajas threatened by the king. — Again 
• UT^e. — The king repairs to Ajmeer. — The Rajas join him. — Reedve 
ffrmans for their dominions.— Ajit makes a pilgrimage to Curti- 
Reflections on the thirty years' xjoar xjoaged by the Rahtores 
against the empire for independence.— Eulogmm on Doorgadas. 
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, In the year 1743> the Ohampawuts, Koompawuts, Oodawuts, 
Mairteas, Jodas, KurumsoteS) and all the assembled clans of Maroo, 
became impatient to see their* sovereign. They sent for the Kheechie 
Mokund>and prayed that they might but behold him ;but the faithful 
to his trust replied " He,* who confided him to me, is yet in the 
Dekhan/' — “ Without the sight of our Lord, bread and water have 
no flavour.” Mokund could not withstand their suit. The Hara 
prince Doorjun Sal, having come to their aid with one^ thousand 
horse from Kotah,f they repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on the 
last day of Oheyt 1743, they saw their prince. “ As the lotos 
expands at the sunbeam, so did the heart of each Bahtore at the 
sight of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks, even as the 
papaya in the month Asoj sips drops of imritu (ambrosia) from the 
€hampa.\ Tliere were present, Oodi Sing, Singram Sing, Beeji-Pal, 
Tej Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur son of Huree, all Ohampawuts. 
Kaj'Sing, Jugget Sing, Jeit Sing, Sainunt Sing, of the Oodawuts;— 
Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koompawuts. There was also 
the Oohur chief of pure dosceut, § besides the Kheechi Mokund, the 
Purohit, the Purihar, and the Jain priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy. In a 
fort mate hour, Ajit became known to the world. The Hara Rao 
first made his salutation; he was followed by all Marwar with oflerings 
of gold, pearls, and horses. 

“Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah ; the Asoor 
chief said to the king, ‘if without a head, so long they had combated 
him, what could now be expected V he demanded reinforcements. 

“In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ah wa, whose 
chief made the badhooW with pearls, and presented him with horses; 
here he was entertained, and here they prepared the teeka dour. 
Thence, taking Raepur, Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzzurs of their chiefs, he repaired to 
Asbpe, where he was entertained by the head of the Koompawuts. 
From Asope he went to the Bhatti lief of Lowairoh ; thence to 
Reah, the chief abode of the Mairteas; thence to Kewnsir, of the 

k 

• Meaning Doorsradas. 

t His principal object was to marry the daughter of Sujaun Champ iwut, 

the sister of the brave Mokund Sinj?, often mentioned in the chronicle. The Kotati 
prince dared not, according to every Rajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse his aid on 
such occasion ; but the natural bravery and high mind of Doorjun Sal require^ ua 
Stimulus. * 

t The Hindoo poet says the Papiya bird becomes intoxicated with the flowers. 

i A name now lost. 

Waving a brass vessel, filled w^th pearls, round his head. 
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Kurumaotes. Each chief eiatertabed their young lord, around whonv 
all the clans gathered. Then he repaired to Kaloo, the abode of 
Pabfaoo Rao Dhandul,* who came forth with all his bands; and at 
length he readied Pokurn, where he was joined by Doorgadas from 
the Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744. 

Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array 
to quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king 
•was afflicted thereat. He tried another stratagem, and set up a 
pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered 
Ajit the munsub of five thousand to submit to his authority. The 
pretender also died as he set out for Jodpur, and Siijait Khan was 
made the governor of Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpura and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, and here the Hara prince was 
killed by a cannon shot in leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohurs in contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil oSicers and Purohita made collections in his country ; 
and thus passed 1744. 

^‘The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan 
to hold Marwar in farm ; he promised one-fourth of all transit 
duties if the Rahtores would respect foreign commerce : to this they 
agreed. The sou of Enayet left Jodpur for Delhi ; he had reached 
Eainwal, but was overtaken by the Joda Hurnat, who released him 
both ol wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the Cuchwaiias for 
shelter. Sujah Beg, who left Ajiueer to release him, fared no 
better: he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokhuudas 
Champawut. 

“ In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer : Doorga deter- 
mined to attack him. The Hakim took post in the pass which 
defends the road ; there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to 
Ajmeer. The tidings reached the king ; he wrote to the Khan, if 
he discomfited Doorgadas, he would raise him over all the klians 
of the empire ; if he failed, he should send him bracelets, f and 
order Sujait from Jodpur to supersede him.” Sefi, before abandon- 
ing his trust, tried to retain his honours by the circumvention of 

• Pabhoo Rao RahtOre is immortalized by the aid of bis lance fin this occasion ; 
he wa$ of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial domain. See his 
statue. Vol. I. p, 767. 

' t A mark of contempt, 
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•Ajit. He addressed a letter to him, saying be held the iin{)erial 
s\iunud for the restoration of hie paternal domains, but that, as the 
king’s representative, he must come and receive, it. Ajit marched 
at the head of twenty thousand Bahtores, sending in advance 
Mokund Ohainpawut to observe whether any treachery was contem- 
plated. The snare was discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arriv- 
ed at the foot of the pass beyond the mountains. ' Let us, however, 
have a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ said the young prince, 

* and receive the compliments of the khan.’ They moved on towards 
the city, and Seh Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘ let us fire the city.’ The 
Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his own ; he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 

“ In 174?*, the troubles re-comm^nced in Mewar. Prince Umra 
rebelled against his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined by all 
ITis chiefs. The Rana fled to Qodwar, and at Ganorah collected 
a force, which Umra prepared to attack. The Rana demanded 
succour of the Rahtores, and all the Mairteas hastened to relieve 
him ; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwan, with Rinmull 
Jbda, and ‘ the eight ranks of Rahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause. 
But the Chondawuta and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and ChobanSi 
rather than admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought 
it better to effect a reconcilliation between father ami son ; and thus 
the Rana was indebted to Mar war for the support of his throne. 

“ The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter 
of prince Akber, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour 
Arungzebe was alarmed, as Ajit was reaching manhood ; Narayndaa 
Koolmbi was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all 
hostilities to cease while it lasted. 

‘^In lYSO, the Mooslem governors of Jodpur, Jhalore, and 
Sewanoh, combined their forces against Ajit, who was again com- ^ 
polled to retreat to the mountains. Akho, the Balia, received their 
attack, but was defeated in the month of Magh. Another combat was 
fkastened by the wanton slaughter of a sandh* when the Hakim of 
Chauk, with all his train, were made prisoners at Mokalsir by the 
Ohampawut Mokundas. 

** To Mch straits were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many 

♦ Oofi of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty aud fed by every 


one* 
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clisiriefs paid (^oiuh, othen tnbate, and many tired of tbie iocessatil' 
Mrwfare, and uuable to conquer their bread, took service with the 
Bahtores. This year, Kasim Khan and.Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at Beejipur. Doorga’s son led the 
onsets and the Khan was defeated. With each year of Ajit grew 
the hopes of the Bahtores ; while Aruogzebe was a£9icted at each 
month’s growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the 
Hakim of* Jodpur, to secure his honour at whatever cost; his 
applications for Akber’s daughter were unwearied. 

“ This year the eoco-mtt studded toith gems,* two elephants and 
ten steeds, all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Baua to affiance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Quj Sing, to Ajit. The 
present was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the prince of the 
Bahtores repaired to Oodipur, ^vhere the nuptials were solemnized, 
lu Asar he again married at Deolah.'f' 

“ In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and 
the protracted restoration of the Sultani obtained the seat of his 
ancestors for the ‘Jodani Doorga was offered for himself the 
munsub of five thousand, which he refused; he preferred that 
Jhalote, Sewauchi, Sauchore, and Theraud, should revert to his 
country. Even Arung admired the honourable and distinguished 
treatment of his grand-daughter. 

"In Pos 17574 Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode : on 
his reaching Jodpur he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. 
The Shabzada Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead.§ 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodpur, and Ajit made 
Jhalore his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some 
the Bana whose hopes were on Eklinga alone ; while the lord of 
Amber served the king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the 
Asoors bad reached their height ; the sacred kine were sacrificed even 
at liathoora, Priag, and Okamandel ; the Jogis and Byragis invoked 
heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were every where offered up to heaven to cleanse 


• The coco, the gymlK)! of a mairi^e offer, 
t Pertabgurh Deolah, a small principality grown ont of Me war. 
j 1 cannot, now call to mind whether this break of four* years in the chronicle of 
the bard li^uriuidhan occurs in the original, or that in translating 1 left the hiatus 
froni tlicir beipg nothing interesting therein. The tyrant was now *fully occupied 
in the Dekhan wars, and the Hajpoots had time to breathe, 

$ This Shalntada must have been prince Azimi who was nominated viceroy of 
Qttzzerati and Harwar. 



•tlie land from tfco iniquitka 6f the barbarians.^ In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the Mittum Laggun (the ^sun in Gemini'), 
a sou was born of the Ghohaai, who was called Abhye Sing, (See 
end of this chapter, p. 83, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

‘‘In 1761 Eusoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpur. Oii his arrival he presented the royal sunnud for the 
restoration of Mairta to Ajit Koosul Sing, the Mairt^a Sirmor, 
with the Dhandul Gobindas, were ordered to take the charge, which 
incensed the son of liidur, (Mohkiui Sing), who deemed his faithful 
service during his minority overlooked by this preference. He 
wrote to the king to nominate him to the command of Marwar, 
and that he would fulfil his charge to the satisfaction both of Hindu 
and Moslem. 

" In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by JaflSer Ehau. Mohkim’s letter was 
intercepted. He had turned traitor to his prince, and joined the 
king's troops, Ajit marched against them ; he fought them at 
Droouara; the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel Eendawub 
was slain. Tliis was in 1762. 

*'Iii 1763, Ibrahim Khau the king’s lieutenantf at Lahore, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim in the vice-royalty of Guzzerat. 
On the second day of Cheit, the obscure half of the moon, the 
joyful tidings arrived of the death of the king.J On the fifth, Ajit 
took to horse ; he reached the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the 
gates, but the Asoors feared to face him. Some hid their faces in 
fear, while others fled. The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended 
to the balls of his ancestors. The wretched Yavaus, now abandoned 
to the infuriated Kajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of 
misery, found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the 
wealth which they had amassed by extortion and oppression, re- 
turned to enrich the proprietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made 
captive ; they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought 
sjrna (sanctuary), and found it ; even the barbarian leader himself 
threw fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanctuary of the Koom- 
pawut. But the triumph of the Hindu was complete^ when, to 

* This record of the lOABlfold injuries, ciril and religious, under which the Hindoo 
nation groaned? is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remonstrance adfirewed 
by Ram Raj Sing to Arungsebe.-See Vol. I. p. 403. 

•f He is called the sumdif or * son-in-law of the king.' 
t 5th Cheit S. 1763. The iSth Zekaud. 
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escape from perdition, their flying foes invoked Seeta-Ram and Har*» 
govind, begging their bread in the dayj and taking to their heels 
at night. The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of 
Rama, and a handful of gold was given to have their beards removed.* 
Nothing but the despair and flight of the 'MIetcha' was heard 
throughout Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded 
Mohkim fled to Nagore. ‘ Sojut and Palli were regained, and the 
laud returned to the Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from the contami- 
nations of the barbarian with the water of the Gauges and the 
sacred Toolsi, and Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazlm from the north. 
At Agra a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asoors, but AUum-j- prevailed and got the throne. The tidings 
soon reached the king, that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo 
and taken possession of the ' cushion' of his father. 

“The rainy season of 1764* had vanished, the king had no 
repose ; he formed an army and came to Ajmeer. IChen Huridas, 
the son of Bugwan, with the Oohur and Maugalea chiefs, and Butna 
the leader of the Oodawuts, with eight hundred of their clan, entered 
the castle and swore to Ajit, that whatever might be his intentions, 
they were resolved to maintain the castle to the death. The royal 
army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but 
the king was advised to try peaceful arts, and an overture was made, 
and the messenger was sent back to. the king accompanied by Nahur 
Khan. The embassy returned bearing the royal firman to Ajit ; but 
before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, and 
ou the first day of Fhalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpur. Here he was received by a deputation from the King, 
beaded by Sujait Khan, son of the Khankhanan, accompanied by the 
Baja of Badoria and Kao Boodh Sing of Booudi : — tlie place of 
meeting was Peepar. That night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched forward at the head of 
all the men of Maroo ; and at Auundpur the eyes of the king of the 
barbarians {Mhtcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave 
him the title of Teg Bahader. § But fate decreed that the city of Joda 

The Bajpoote gave ap beards the better to distinguish them from the Moosjems. 
t ^hab Ailum. who assumed the title of Bahader Bhah, on mountifig the throne, 
t The Mangalea k a branch of the Ghelotes, severed from the original stem in the 
reign of Bappa Kawul eleven centuries ago. 

$ * The warrior’s sword.’ 
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, was cOFetod by the king; by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to take 
polsession, accompanied by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit burned with 
rage when he heard of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Allum to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kainbuksh. Jey Sing of Amber* * * § was also with the king, and 
had a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed in 
Amber, and the gadi of the Raja bestowed on his younger brother, 
Beejoy Sing. Now the army rolled on like a sea oversowing its 
bounds. As soon as the king crossed the Nerbiidda,-f- the Rajas 
executed their designs, and without saying a word, at the head of 
their vassals retrograded to Rajwarra. They repaired to Oodipur, 
and were received by Rana Uinra with rejoicing and distinction, 
who advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated together, 
the chaori waving over their heads, they appeared like the 7r!una,l 
Brimha, Vishnu and Mahesa. From this hour the fortunes of the 
A)3oors sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself.§ From Oodi- 
pur the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They reached Aliwa, and here 
the Champawut Singram, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot-carpet 
(pug-munda) for his lord. 

“ The month of Sawun 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expired. Mairab was in consternation when he beard that Ajit had 
returned to his native land. On the 7tb the hall of Joda was surround- 
ed by thirty thousand Rah tores. On the 12th the gate of honour 
was thrown open to Mairab; he had to thank the son of Aiskurnll 
for his life. He was allowed an honourable retreat, and Ajit once 
more entered the capital of Maroo. 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur ; but 
a prince without a country, lie was unhappy. But as soon as the 
rains were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cuchwaha, proposed 
to reinstate him in Amber. When conjoined they had reached 
Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. When they arrived at Aj- 
meer its governor sought sirna with the saint, IT and paid the contri- 
butions demanded. Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sam- 


• This is the Mirza Haja^ Jey Sihg ; — ^the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet Sofva^, 

t The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol. 1. p. that Bahadet was then 
em r&ute to Lahore. 

t Tri-auga, the tri^li^bodiedj or trv^murti. 

§ The b«rd of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermariiaip wlnck 
took place on this occasion of the Kajpoot triple alliance.— See Vol. 1. p. ^9. 

H Dooigadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitalation« 
f The shi'iae of Khwaja Kootub, 
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bhtir ; aad here the vassals of Amber repaired fi* * * § om all (Quarters ^ 
the standard of their lord. With twelve thousand men, the S,^ed 
advanced along the edge of the salt lake, to encounter AjmaL The 
JEbofnpawufc led the charge j a de8|>erate battle ensued ; Hussein^ 
with six thousand men, lay on tlie field, while the rest took to flight 
and sought refuge in the castle.* His lieutenant, the Purihar, 
c/ite/ pandoo,f here fell into the hands of Ajit ; he then felt he had 
recovered iMundore. On intelligence of this history, the Asoors 
abandoned Amber, and having placed a garrison in Sambhur, in the 
mouth of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to Amber, and having 
prepared to attack Bikaner. Ajit committed the administration 
of all civil affairs to the faithful Baghonath Bindarri, with the 
title of Dewau. He was well qualified, both from his experience 
in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

“ In Bhadoon of the year 1766, Arungzebe put to death Kam- 
buksh,§ and Jey sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit 
now went against Nagore ; but Indur Sing being without resource, 
came forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon 
him as a heritage. But this satisfied not him who had been the 
lord of Nagore, and Indur carried his complaints to Delhi.ll The 
king was enraged — hia threats reached the Bajas, who deemed it 
safe again to re-unite. They met at Eoleo near Didwauah, and 
the king soon after reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent his firmans 
and the punja as terms of friendship to the Bajas : Nahiir Khan, 
c/tela/i of the king, was the bearer. They were accepted, and on 
the 1st Assar both the Bajas repaired to Ajmeer. Here the king 
received them graciously, in the face of the world ; to Ajit he 
presented the sound of the Mne Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing 
that of Amber. Having taken leave of the king, the two Ibijas 
went on tlie purhh to the sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they 
separated for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpur in 
*Sawun 1767. In this year he married a Gor Baui, and thus quenched 


* Althongirthc Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was fought 

by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance Vol. I, p. 42.5. 

t Pandoo is the squire, the shield -bearer, of the Rajpoots. 

§ Kambuksh was the child of the old age oE the tyrant Arungzebe, by a Rajpoot 
pnncess. He appears to have held him in more afferition than any of his other sW, 
as his letter on ms death‘bed to him testifies. See Vol.'ll, p. 400. « 

Sing was the son of Umra, the eldest brother of Jeswunt, and the father 
of Mohkim, who, being disappointed o# the government of Mairta, deserted to the 
IU9!g« * 
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,^fead cansttd fcy Arjo«a, who alow ITmra Sing in the Aura- 
Ahas.* Then he went on a pilgrimage to Ourukhot, the field of 
battle of the Mahabharat, and made hia ablutions in the fountain 
of Bhisma-f Thus 1767 passed away. 

Here let us, for a while, suspend :the narrative of the chronicler, 
and take a retrospective glance at the transactions of the Bahtores, 
from the year 1737, the period of Baja Jeswunt’s death at ,Cabul, 
to the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty 
years’ duration. In vain might we* search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as marked the Bahtore character 
through this period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, 

" hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of 


• This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory fcelinp:s in the Raj- 
I^ot character. Uinra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished Marwar, lost his birtk- 
rijjijfc* and was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Indur Sing, and 
grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the king, 
never forf^t their title as elder branch of the family, and eternally contested their 
claim against Ajit. Still, as a Ralitorc. he was bound to avenge the injuries of a Rah- 
tore, even though his personal foe, — Singular inconsisUmcy I 

t There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, the 
Troad of Rajasthan, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike 
Kaji><)ot. The emperor Bahader Shah was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits 
of the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his Rajpootui queeu, or his mother, 
also of this race He was seated under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named 
after the great leader of the Oarm, his queeu by bis side, surrounded by hanats to 
iiitlo them from profane eyes, when a vulture perched upon the tree with a bone in its 
beak, which failing in the fountain, the bird set up a scream of laughter. The king 
looked up in astonishment, which was greatly increased when the vulture address- 
ed him in human accents, saying. “ that in a former birth she was a Jofjini, and was in 
the field of slaughter of the great war, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm 
of one of its mighty warriora, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm 
was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, were .set 
thirteen brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the 
bracelet, wdiichfell into the fountain, and it was this awakene<i coincidence which had 
caused** the scream of laughter.'* We must suppose that this, the jpuZc/icem of the 
field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit or its dialect, interpreted by his Rajpoot queen. 
Instantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the fountain, and behold the relic 
of the Mahabharat. with the symbolic emblems of the god all^pcrfect I and so large 
were they, that the emperor remarked they would answer excellently well for * slaves 
of the carpet.* The Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Rajiis Ajit 
and Jey Sing, were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of the 
phallic symbols. The Mirza Raja obtainM two, and both are yet at Jeypur, one in 
the Temple of Silla Devi, (T) « the other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, stRl 
preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Oirdhari at Jodput. My old tutor and 
friend^ the Yati Gyanohandra, who told the story wiiile he read the chronicles as I 
trarjdated them, has often seen and made homage to all the three relics. There is 
one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Ran a some means obtained anoGier. 
They are of pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds, there must, have 
been giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet, 
Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the Gurus, whose brac.elet wc may doubt if Ajax 
could have lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not chose 
to dissent from the general belief, for man. he said, had beyond a doubt grqatly 
degenerated since the heroic aglis, and was raindly approximating to the period, the 
immediate forerauner of a universal renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over 
tbe land. 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Pallas. 
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this thirty years* war; let them compare it with that of any 
other country, and do justice to the magnanimous Bajpoot This*». 
narrative, the simplicity of which is the best voucher for its authen- 
ticity, presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterest- 
ed loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles 
was rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the 
state ; nor are we without instances of the temptation being too 
strong to be withstood : but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, 
in more pleasing colours, the virtues of the tribe which spurned 
the attempts at seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic 
Doorgadas of all that constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot ! Valour, 
loyalty, integrity, combined with prudence in all the difficulties 
which surrounded him, are qualities which entitle him to the admira- 
tion which his memory continues to enjoy. The temptations held 
out to him were almost irresistible : not merely the gold, which he 
and thousands of his brethren would alike have spurned, but the 
splendid offer of power in the proflfered ‘ munsub of five thousand,* 
which would at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an ‘ 
equality with the princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga 
had, indeed, but to name his reward ; but, as the bard justly says, he 
was *aimlac* beyond all price, ‘ xinoko! unique. Not even revenge, 
so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from the dictates of true 
honour. The foul assassination of his brother, the brave Sonii»g, 
effected through bis enemies, made no alteration in his humanity 
whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his power ; 
and iv this, his policy seconded his virtue. His chivalrous 
conduct, in the extrication of prince Akber from inevitable 
destruction had he fallen into his father’s hands, was only surpassed 
by his generous and delicate behaviour towards the prince’s family, 
which was left in his care, forming a marked contrast to that of the 
enemies of his faith on similar occasions. The virtue of the grand- 
daughter of Aruiigzebe, in the sanctuary (sirna) of Droonara,* was in 
far better keeping than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of 
his energetic mind, and the control he exerted over those of his 
confiding brethren, what a proof is given, in his preserving the secret 
of the abode of his prince throughout the six first years of his in- 
•fancy ! But, to conclude our eulogy in the words of Aheir bard : he 


Doorga’s fief on the Looni* 
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•has reaped the immortality destined for good deeds ; his memory 
is cherished, his actions are the theme of constant praise, and his 
picture on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is familf^ amongst 
the collections of portraits of Bajpootana. * 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men 
of worth in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emu- 
lation ; and the bards of each had abundant meterials to emblazon 
the pages of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their 
expatriated descendants allude in the memorial*!* of their hardships 
from the cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant 
of the prince, whose history, has just been narrated. We now 
resume the narrative in the language of the chronicle. 



'.’'hpir' 




HOiROSCiOPfi O^ BAJA ABSTB Sllfa ‘ 

In the jmm^patri^ or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p. 86) ; the 4th> 
7th> Sth, lOth^ llth and 12th hdttscs denote the destinies of the heir of Ajit. fnthe 
4th we have the monster Rahoo, the author of eclipses. Of the 7tb| Or house of 
heirSi the Moon and Venus have taken poSsessfiou ; of the 8th, Or house of strife, 
the Sun and Mercury. In the 10th is Ketoo, brother of Rahoo^ both signs of evil 
portent. Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and Juptier are together in 
the abofle of sovereignty. Like that of every man living, the horoscope of the heir of 
Maroo is Slled with good and evil : could the Jotuh% or astrological seer, have put 
the parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some merit for 
.superior infcilligexice. Those who have ever consulted any works on this foolish 
pci's uit, will observe that the diagrams of the European astrologers are exact copies 
of the Hindu, in proof of which 1 have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as 
light from the East I 
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AjU commaruUd to reduce Nahn and the rSeU of tle^ Setcaluk 
mountains. — The emperor dies. — Civil wars. — Ajk nominated 
viceroy of G^izserat. — Ajit commanded to send his sm to court— 
Daring attack on the chief of Nagore, who is slain, — Uetaliated . — 
The king* 8 army invades Marwar, — Jodpur invested.— Terms . — 
Abye Sing sent to court.— Ajit proceeds to Delhi— Coalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the king. — Gives a daughter in marriage to the 
emperor.— Returns to Jodpur. — Repeal of the Jez^ya. — Ajit 
proceeds to his viceroyalty of Guzzerat. — Settles the province . — 
Worships at Dwa/rica.— Returns to Jodpur. -^The Syeds summon 
him to court: — The splendour of his train.— Leagues with the Syeds. 

— The emperor visits Ajit.— Portents. — Husein A Hi arrives from 
the Dekhan. — Consternation of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit. 

" —AjU blockades the palace with his Rahtores.—lVie emperor put 
to death. — Successors. — Mohammed Shah. — He marches against 
Amber ^ — Its liaja claims sanctuary with AjU. — Obtains the grant 
of Ahmedahad. — Returns to Jodpur.— Ajit unites hU daughter to 
the Prince of Amber. — The Syeds assassinated. — Ajit warned of 
his danger.— Seizes on Ajmeer.— Slays the governor.— Destroys the 
mosques, and re-establishes the Hindu rites. — Ajit declares his 
independence. — Coins in his own name. — Establishes weights and 
measures, and his own courts of justice. — Fixes the gradations of 
rank amongst his chiefs.— The Imperialists invade Marwar . — 
Ahhye Sing heads thirty thousand Ralitores to oppose them. — The 
king's forces decline battle. — The liahtores ravage the Imperial 
provinces. — Ahhye Sing obtains the surname of ‘ Dhonkul/ or ex- 
terminator. — Returns to Jodpur. — Battle of Sambhur. — AjU gives 
sanctuary to Choramun Jat, founder of Bharatpur. — The 
emperor put himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the • 
defeat of Sambhur. — Ajmeer invested. — Its defence. — Ajit agrees 
to surrender Ajmeer. — Abhye Sing proceeds to the imperial camp. 
—Ilis reception.— His arrogant hearing. — Murder of Ajit by his 
son. — Infidelity of the hard. — Blank leaf of the Raj Boopaca^ 
indicative of this event— Extract from that chronicle. — Funeral 
rites. — Si^ queens and fifty-eight concubines determnie to become 
Satia — Expostuhtims of the Nazir, bards, and purohits. — They 
fail. — Procession. — RUe concluded.— liefiextions on AjU*s life and 
history. 
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“ In 1768 Ajit was sent against Naim and the chiefs of the 
snowy moantains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he went 
to the Gauges, where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring 
he returned to Jodpur. 

“In 1769 Shah ADum went to heaven. The torch of discord 
was lighted by his sous, with which they fired their own dwelling. 
Azim Oos^awu was slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deeu. Ajit sent the Bindarri Eaimsi to the 
presence, who returned with the suuuud of the vice-royalty 
of Guzzerat. In the mouth of Megsir 1769, he prepared an 
army to take possession of the Satra-tclm,* when fresh dis- 
sensions broke out in the house of the Ghagitai. The Syeds slew Moiz- 
oo-deen, and Ferochser became king. Zoolfecar Eban was put to 
death, and with him departed the strength of the Moguls. Then 
the Syeds became headstrong. Ajit was commanded to send his 
sou, Abbye Sing, now seventeen years of age, with his contingent, 
to court ; but Ajit having learned that the traitor Mokund was 
there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him even in 
the middle of Delhi. This daring act brought the Syed with an 
army to Jodpur. Ajit sent off the men of wealth to Sewauoh, and 
his son and family to the desert of Bardurrob.f The capital was 
invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the conduct of 
Ajit, who was also commanded to court. To neither was the Baja 
inclined, but the advice of the Dewan,and still more of Eesar the 
bard, who gave as a precedent the instance of Bao Ganga when in- 
vaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Ehan, who entrusted his affairs to his 
son Maldeo, was unanimously approved.^ Abhye Sing was recalled 
from Bardurroh, and marched with Eosein Alii to Delhi, the end 
of Afiftr 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsnb of five 
thousand from the kii^g. 

“ Ajit followed his son to the court,' then held at Delhi. There 
the sight of the altmrs raised over the ashes of chiefs who had perish- 
ed to preserve in his infrmey, kindled all his wrath, and he medi- 
tated revenge on the whole house of Timoor. Four distinct causes 
for displeasure had Ajmal : — 

V "'" " 

* The ‘seventeen thousand’ town! of Gnnerat. 

t Ihv tract west of the l^iooid. 

t They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to Wife to the kinj^ 
it is at this Ajit hesitates, and fet which the precedent is given. 
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*‘lsf. The iV()r<»a; 

“ 2d. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the 
king ; 

" 3d. The killing of kine ; 

The Jezeya^ or capitation tax/’f 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to stippjy 
n,n important omisSsion of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the S;ied, viz, the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important political results of 
which are already related in the first part of this work.J Tliis com- 
pulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit's desire of vengeance, and he 
entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
Either ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
that the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
of. the city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
be held sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his 
hereditary do minions.” Let us again recur to the chronicle. 

Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzzorat, returned to Jod- 
pur. Through Kaimsi, his minister, the jezeya was repealed. The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor {crown) of Mordhur, 
the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

“In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government : Abhye Sing 
accompanied his father. He first proceeded to Jlialore, where he 
passed the rainy season. Thence he attacked the * Mewa9So''% first 
Neemiij, which he took, when the Doeras paid him tribute. Feeroz 
Khan advanced from Palhanpur to meet him. The Ran of Therad 
paid a lack of rupees. Cambay was invested and paid ; and the" 
Koli chief, Kerakurn, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta the Ohampa- 
wiit, with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him. 

In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of 
•Noaniiggur, who paid as tribute three lacs of Rupees, with twenty- 

, j p ^ 

t Described Vol. I. p, 399, 

1 Vol. I. p. 425. 

$ is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the abo- 

Tiginal tribes, Kolis, Meeniu, and Mairs, and not unfrequently the Rajpeots! make 
their retreats; and in the present instance the bard .alludes to the ^Mewasso’ 
of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, which has annoyed the descendants of Ajit to 
tliiB hour, and has served to maiutaiu the independence of this Chohan tribe. 
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five choice steeds ; and having settled the provbcei he wc^rshlpped at 
Dwarica, and bathed in the Gomtee*^'^ Thence he returned to Jodpur, 
where he learned that Indur Sing had regained Nagore ; hut he 
stood not before Ajit. 

“The year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their oppo-' 
nenta were engaged in civil strife. Hosein Alii was in the Dekhan, 
and the mind of Abdoolla was alienated from the king. Paper on 
paper cams,", inviting Ajit. He marched by Nagore, Mairta, Posh*' 
kur, Marote, and Sambhur, whose garrisons he strengthed, to Delhi. 
From Marote he sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpur. 
The Syed advanced from Delhi to meet the Dhunni (lord) of Mar- 
war, who alighted at Aliverdrs serai. Here the Syed and Ajit farmed 
a league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, ZoolFecar Khan, was first determined* 

“When the king heard that Ajit liad reached Delhi, he sent 
the Hara Bao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan to introduce 
him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Bahtores, 
he was accompanied by Bao Bisben Sing of Jessulmer, and Pud- 
dum Sing of Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of Me war. Maun 
Sing Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chunderawut, Gopal 
of Eampura, besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Murio- 
hurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, and many others.f The meeting 
took place at the Mooti Bagh. The king Bestowed the Tmmsuh of 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added acrore of 
dams to his rent-roll. He presented him with the insignia of the 
Malii Morafiby with elephants and horses, a sword and dagger, a 
diamond aigrette {Sirpech) and plume, and a double string of pearls. 
Having left the presence, Ajit went to visit Abdoolla Khan. The 
Syed advanced to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, 
was distinguished. They renewed their determination to stand or fall 
together. Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay 
in ambush to put Ajit to Death. 


• this is all in the district of Oka (Oha-imnAala), where the Badhaila fixed 
themselves on the migration of Seoji from Canouj. It would have been iiistroctivo 
had the bard deigned to have ^ven us any account of the recognition which this 
visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the 'liooksof Chronicles and 
to be opened and referred to. • 

t Ms list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Hahtores ; but this 
feudal Msorablagewas in virtue of his office of viceroy of Ouzzotat. ISach and 
.ulof these chief t^ai^hips the author is as ^uuillar with as with the pen he;.iLow holds. 
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On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
honoured Ajit with a visit Ajit seated the king on a throne 
formed of bags of rupees to the amount of one lack,* and presented 
elephants, horses, and all that was precious. In the month of 
Phalgoon, Ajit and the Syed went to visit the king ; and after 
the conference wrote to Husein Alii revealing their plans, and de- 
siriiig his rapid march to unite with them from the Dekhan. Now 
the heavens assumed portentous appearances ; the desaf was red 
and fiery; jackasses brayed unusually; dogs barked; thunder 
rolled without a cloud ; the court, late so gay, was now sad and 
gloomy ; all were forebodings of change at Delhi. In twenty days, 
Husein reached Delhi; his countenance was terrific; his drum, 
which now beat close to the palace, was the knell of falling greatness. 
He was accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi was enveloped 
in the dust raised by his hostile steeds. They encamped in the 
north of the city, and Husein joined Ajit and his brother. The 
trembling king sent congratulations and gifts ; The Mogul chiefs 
kept aloof in their abodes ; even as the quail cowers in the grass 
when the falcon hovers over it, so did the Moguls when Husein 
reaohed Delhi. The lord of Amber was like a lamp left without 
oil. 

On the second day, all convened at Ajit*s tents, on the 
banks of Jnmua, to execute the plans now determined upon. Ajit 
mounted his steed; at the head of his Bah tores, he marched direct 
to the palace, and at every post he placed his own men : he looked 
like the fire destined to cause pralaya, J When the sun appears 
darkness files; when the oil fails the lamp goes out; so is it with 
crowns and kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds 
their power, is wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella 
of Dehli reverberated throughout the land. The royal treasuries 
were plundered. None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue 
their king (Ferochser), and Jey Sing fled from the scene of des- 
truction. Another king was set up, but in four months he was 
seized with a distemper and died. Then Dowlah§ was placed on 
the throne. But the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko Sliah at Agra, 
and Husein marched against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with 
the king.ll • ^ ^ 

* AlOjOOO to £12,000. t Omen of the quarter. 

1 The final doom. § BuSeh ool Dowla. 

I This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the Maho- 

13 
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1770, AJit and the Syed moved from Delhi; but the^. 
Moguls surrendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Seliingurh. 
At this time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made another, 
and placed Mahomed Shah on the throne* Many countries were 
destroyed, and many were made to flourish, during the dethronement 
of kings by Ajit. With the death of Ferochscr Jey Sing’s views 
were crushed, and the Syeds determined to punish him. The lor<l 
of Ambet was like water carried in a platter.* The king reached 
the Durgah at Sikri, in progress to Amber, and here the chieftains 
sought the sirna (sanctuary) of Ajit. They said the Ehoorm was 
lost if he protected them not against the Syeds. Even as Krisijna 
saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his 
protection. He sent the chiefs of the Champawuts and his minister 
to dispel his fears ; they returned with the lord of Amber, who felt"" 
like one who had escaped the doom {pralaya), Ajit placed one 
monarch on the throne, and saved another from destruction. The 
king bestowed upon him the grant of Ahmedabad, and gave bim 
permission to visit his borne. With Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood 
Sing Hara of Boondi, he marched for Jodpur, and in the way 
contracted a marriage with the daughter of the Shekhavut chief 
of Muuohurpur. In the month of Ahsiin, he reached Jodagir, 
when the lord of Amber encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Rao 
north of the town. 

" The cold season had fled ; the spring {Jbmmnt) approached. 
The peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from 
the sweet blossomed amha (mango) ; the rich sap exuded ; the 
humming-bees clustered round the flowers; new leaves budded 
forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the hearts of gods, men, and women 
expanded with mirth. It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked 
in safifron robes, to espouse the ‘ virgin of the sun’ {^nrya Komari)^ 
^the child of Ajit. On this he had consu Ited the Champawuts, and 
according to ancient usage, the Ad-Ptirdhan, or chief minister, the 
Koompawut: likewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the- Guru. But 
were I to dwell on these festivities, this book would become too 
large ; I therefore say but little ! 


Mcordof this black deed. Wehaveaireadj (Vol. I. p. 432.) describljd it, and given 
a ^anslation of an autograph letter of the prince of Amber, written on this memo- 
day. The impomBce of the t^nsaotion, as well as the desire to shew the 
Bardic version, will justify its repetition. 

• In allusion h) his vad^Uoin, for which the * If irsa Raja’ was notmaons^ 
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* ‘*TIie rains of 1777 set in, and Jcy Sing and Bood Sing re- 
mained with Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Moguls had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for 
Ajit. He drew his sword, and swore he would possess himself of 
Ajmeer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. In twelve days after 
Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day he drove the Mooslem from 
Ajrneer and made it his own. He slew the king’s governor and 
seized on Tarragurh.* Once mote the bell of prayers w^s heard in 
the temple, while the bangf of the Mesjid was silent. Where the 
Koran was read, the Puran was now heard, and the Muudira took 
the place of the Mosque. The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, 
and the pit of burnt sacrifice (Aoma) was dug, where the sacred kine 
were slain. He took possession of the salt lakes of Sambhur and 
Didwanoh, and Jhe records were always moist with inserting fresh 
conquests. Ajit ascended his own tlirone ; the umbrella of supre- 
macy he waved over his head. He coined in his oWn name, estab- 
lished his own ffuz (measure), and see^* (weiglit), his own courts of justice, 
and a new scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkces and macc-bear- 
ers, nobuts and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule. 
Ajmal in Ajmeer, was equal to Aspati in Delhi. J The intelligence 

spread over the land; it reached even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit 
had exalted his own faith, while the rites of Islam were prohibited 
throughout the land of Maroo. 

“ In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmeer. He gave 
the command to Moziiffur, who in the rains advanced towards 
Marwar. Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the 
‘ shield of Maroo,* the ‘ fearless' (Abhye), with the eight great vassals, 
and thirty thousand horse ; the Champasvuts on the right, tlie 
Koompawuts on the left, while the Kuruinsotes, Mairteas, Jodius, 
Keudos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Ivlieechies, Dhonduls and 
G<)gawuts,§ composed the main body. At Amber, the Eahtores 


^ * The St^ar Fort^ the castle of Ajmeer. 
t Tlio aill to prayer of the Mooslem. 

t Tilts exact imitation of the manneis of the imperial court is still strictly main* 
tained at Jodpur. The account of the measures which followed the possession of Ajmeer 
is taken from the chronicle Surt/a Prahis ; the only part not entirely translated from 
the Jiaj litiopao Akheat. Ajmal is a license of the poet, where it suits his rhyme, for 
Ajit. Aspati, • lord of steeds,’ is the common epithet applied to the emperors of Delhi, 
it is, however, l^t the seooudvdegree of paramount power— Gujpati * lord of elephaUU,’ 
18 the first. ’ 

§ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains of the 
dtseri ; the Dhonduls being descemlants 5f Rao Gaugo : the G<^wuts. of the famous 
Goga the Cholian, who defended the iSutlegedu the earliest Mooslem. invasion recorded. 
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and imperialists came in sight ; bat Mezuffer dii^graced himself^ and* 
Retired within that city without risking an encounter, Abbye Sing^ 
exasperated at this display of pusillauiiuoiis bravado, determined 
to punish the king. He attacked Shahjehan pur, sacked Narnol, 
levied contributions on Patun (2r<^r rati) and Rewari. He gave the 
villages to the flames, and spread conflagration and consternation 
even to Aliverdus Serai, Delhi and Agra trern bled with affright ; 
the AsoorS fled without their shoes at the deeds of Abliye, whom 
they styled Dlionknly ‘ the exterminator.* He returned by Sumbhur 
and Liidhajia, and here he married the daughter of the chief of 
the Naroocas.* 

“ In 177*9, Abhye Sing remained at Sambhur, which be strength^ 
ened, and hither his father Ajit came from Ajineer. The meeting 
was like that between ‘ Casyapa and Surya for he bad broken the 
bow of Mozuffur and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his 
Clielah^ Nahur Khan, to expostula te with Ajit ; but his language 
was offensive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord 
(Nahur Khan) and his four thousand followers. The son of Chora- 
mun the Jat, f now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these 
dissentions, the unhappy Mah omed Shah determined to abandon 
his crown, and retire to Mecca. But determined to revenge the 
death of Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable army. He collected 
[the contingents of] the twenty-two SatrapsJ of the empire, and 
placed at their head Jey Sing of Amber, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan 
Bungush &c. In the month of Sawuii (July), Tarragurh was 
invested ; Abhye Sing marched out and loft its defence to Uirira 
Sing. It had held out four mo nths, when through the prince of 
Amber (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to terms, which were sworn to on 
the Koran by the nobles of the kin g ; and he agreed to surrender 
Ajmeer. Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to the camp. It 
was proposed that in testimony of his obedience he should repair to 
the presence. The prince of Amber pledged himself ; but the 
fearless (AMt/e) placed his hand on his sword, saying, ^ this is my 
surety!*” * 

The heir of Marwar was. received by the king with the utmost 

Both Goga and his steed Jowadia are immortal in Rajasthan. The author bad a chest- 
mif 0§ttiawar, called ; he waa perfection, and a piece oialiving fire when 

mounted, scorning ever/ pace but the antelope's bounds and curvets, 

* One of the great clans Of Amber ; of whom more h<mifter, 

t Foundlar of the Bhurtpore state. 

% The B/emai ox ^ twenty-two’ vicero/8 a£ India, 
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• honour ; but being possessed of a double portion of that arrogance 
which forma the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Rahtore and Chohau, from which he sprang), his reception 
nearly produced at Delhi a repetition of the scene recorded in the 
history of his ancestor Umm at Agra. Knowing that his father 
held the first place on the king’s right hand, he considered himself, 
as his representative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding 
the unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world, \e uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monarch ** who threw his own chaplet round his neck” to res- 
train him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder 
of Ajit, the foulest crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify 
the* mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events. 

It was against Ajit’s will that his son went to court, as if he had a 
presentiment of the fate which awaited him, and which has been 
already circumstantially related.* The authors from whose records 
this, narrative is chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma 
to appear in their chronicles, * written by desire' and under the eye 
of the parricide, Ajit’s successor. The Surya Prakas merely says, 
*‘at this time Ajit went to heaven but affords no indication of the 
person who sent him there. The Raj Roopca, however, not bold 
enough to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest 
altogether to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this 
part of his chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between 
Abhye Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents following his 
father’s death, which 1 translate verhatwiy as they present an excel- 
lent picture of the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

Abliye, a second Ajit, was introduced to the Aspati^ his father ^ 
heard the news and rejoiced. * But this world is a fable, — a lie. 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things. What king, what raja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? the time allotted for our 
sojurn here is predetermined ; prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hou{ of birth. Neither addition nor subtraction can^be 
ixiade. Fate {Iwnhar) must be fulfilled. It was the command of 


* eesVol.1. p. 7S3. 
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Govindai!^ that Ajifc (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortality; * 
and leave his renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn 
in the side of his foe, was removed to Purloca,f He kept afloafr 
the faith of the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame. In the 
face of day, the lord of Maroo took the road which leads to Paradise 
{Vaicoonta), Then dismay seized the city ; each looked with dread 
in his neighbour’s face as he said, ‘ our sun has set !’ But when the 
day of Yama-raJX arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five 
Pandus enclosed in the mansion of Himalaya ?§ Harchund escaped 
not the universal decree ; nor will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not 
even Vicrama or Carna ; all fall before Yuma. How then could 
Ajit hope to escape ? 

“On Asar, The 13th, the dark half of the nrmon of 1780; 
seventeen hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the 
last time matched before their lord.ll They placed bis body in a 
boat, IF and carried him to the pyre,^* * § made of sandal wood and per- 
fumes, with heaps of cotton, oil, and camphor. But this is a subject 
of grief : how can the bard enlarge on such a theme ? The Nazir 
went to the .iRatouZaf+ and as he pronounced the words ^ Rao sidaoe^ 
the Chohani queen, with sixteen damsels in her suite, came forth: 

* This day,* said she, ‘ is one of joy ; my race shall be illustrated ; our 
lives have passed together, how then can I leave him VXX 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion (sakha) of 
Jessul, and daughter of Birjung. She put up a prayer to the Lord 
who wields the discus. §§ • With joy I accompany my lord ; that my 
fealty {sah‘) may be accepted, rests with thee.* * * In like maimer did 
the Gazelle (Mirgavati) of Derawul,ll II and the Tuar queen of pure 
blood,irir the Chaora liaui,*** and her of Shekliavati, invoke the name 
of Heri, as they determined to join their lord. For these six queens 
death had no terrors ; but they were the affianced wives of their 


• The Boveriegn judge of mankind, 

t ‘ The other world lit, another piacd/ 

I * Lord of hell.’ 

§ ffim * ice' and atya, * an abode.* 

II Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral procesBiona. 

5 Jd egt a vehicle formed like a boat, pcrhai>s tigurative of the sail crossing tne 
* Voiturna,* or Styx of the Hindu. 

•* ITor the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Reader .to* 
a description at Vol, I. p. 162, Trass. Royal Asiatic Society. 

^ tt The queen’s iwilace, 

if Tfaifi is the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother b£ the Parricide,. 
§1 Orishna. 

If Ancient capital of the Bhattia. 

l^^secended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings Of ]>eliu. 

Tribe of the first dynasty of Anhulwara Pattun. 
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• lord : the curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifky-eight, 
determined to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni.* * Such another 
opportunity,' said they, * can never occur, if we survive our lord ; 
disease will seise and make us a prey in our apartments. Why 
then quit the society of our lord, when at all events we must fall 
into the hands of Yama, for whom the human race is but a 
mouthful ? Let us leave the iron age {KaUynga) l^ehind us/ 

‘ Without our lord, even life is death/ said the Bhattiani, as she 
bound the beads of Toolsi round her neck, and made the tilac with 
•earth from the Ganges. While thus each spoke, Nathoo, the Nazir, f 
thus addressed them : ‘ This is no amusement; the sandal-wood you now 
anoint with is cool : but will your resoliitiou abide, when you remove 
it with the flames of Agui ? When this scorches your tender frames, 
your hearts* may fail, and the desire to recede will disgrace your 
lord’s memory. Ee fleet, and remain where you are. You have 
lived like Jndr am, J nursed in softness anndst flowers and perfumes; 
the winds of heaven never offended you, far less the flames of fire.' 
But to all his arguments they replied : ‘ The world we will abandon, 
but never our lord.’ They performed their ablutions, decked 
themselves in their gayest attire, and for the last time made obei- 
sance to their lord in his car. The ministers, the bards, the family 
priests {Purohits\ in turn, expostulated with them. The chief queen 
(/^ttfram) the Chohani, they told to indulge her affection for her 
sons, Abhye and Biikhta ; to feed the poor, the needy, the holy, 
and lead a life of religious devotion. The queen replied : * Koonti, 
the wife of Panda, did not follow her lord ; she lived to see the 
greatness of five hr others, her sons; but were her expectations 
realized ? This life is a vain shadow ; this dwelling one of sorrow ; 
let us accompany our lord to that of fire, and there close it.' 

** The drum sounded ; the funeral train moved on ; all invoked 
the name of i7m.§ Cliarity was dispensed like falling rain, while 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun. From 

j * The lire. 

f The Nazir (a Mooslem epithet) has the charge of the harem. 

1 The queen of heaven. 

§ Heri Crishna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his name alone 
is invoked in funeral rites. ( See Vol. I. page 663.)The following extract from Dr. 
Wilkins’ translation of the Geeta will best disclose his attributes : — Crishna speaks : 

** I am the journej*' of the good ; the comforter ; the creator ; the witness ; the 
resting-place ; thS asylum ;^nd the friend. I am generation and dissolution ; the 

S lace Where all things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all nature. 1 am 
eath and immortality ; T am neveivfailing time ; the preserver, whose face is turned 
on all sides I am all grasping death ; and I am the resurrection of those who are 
about to die.” 
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heaven Utna* * * § looked down; in fecompeofee of snch devotiWi® 
she promised they should enjoy the society of Ajxt in each succ<^^ 
sive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted from the house of flatne, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Kliamcm I 
Kkaman ! ‘ well done ! well done !* The pile flamed like a volcano; the 
' faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celestials 
in the lal^ of Mansurwair.f They sacrificed their bodies to their 
lord, and illustrated the races whence they sprung. The gods above 
exclaimed, ‘ Dhun^ Ajit ! who maintained the faith, and 
overhelmed the Asuras.' Savitri, Gouri, Sarasvati, Gunga, and 
Gointi§ united in doing honour to these faithful queens. Forty-five 
years, three months, and twenty-two days, was the apace of Ajit's 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapura, an immortal abode !'* 
Thus closed the career of one of the most distinguished princes 
who ever pressed the ' cuahion’ of Maroo ; a career as full of incident 
as any life of equal duration. Born amidst the snows of Oabul, deprived 
at his birth of both parents, one from grief, the other by suicidal custom; 
saved from the Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his chiefs, 
nursed amidst the rocks of Aboo or the intricacies of the aravalH 
until the day of danger passed, he issued forth, still an infant, at 
the head of his brave clans, to redeem the inheritance so iniquitously 
wrested from him. In the history of mankind there is nothing to be 
found presenting a more brilliant picture of fidelity, than that 
afforded by the Rahtore clans in their devotion to their prince, from 
his birth until he worked out his own and his country's deliverance. 
It is one of those events which throw a gleam of splendour upon 
the dark picture of feudalism, more prolific perhaps in crime than 
in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, indeed, in which consanguinity 
is superadded to the other reciprocal ties which bind a feudal body, 
wears the more engaging aspect of a vast family. How affecting 
is the simple language of these brave men, while daily shedding 
their blood for a prince whom, until he had attained hia seventh 
year, they bad never beheld ! “ Without the sight of our lord, bregd 
and water have no flavour." And how successfully does the bard 


* A name of Boorga, the Hindu Juno. 

^ t The Jake in Thibet. 

is riches,* but is here used in the sense of glory ; so tha# riches and glorf 
jjf^ ^onimous in tem with the Hindu, as in practice in the west; the one ttlay always 
ootnmand the' other, at least that species of it for which nine-tentto manldnd con- 
texid* wd a3M$ 'satisfied with obtaining* 

§ Ctelesfial, queens. 



•pi^uitfay joy of Uiew ^^amors, whjef|pt;;fki9[ 0fs, '‘ as the 

ati (;k) did tlie besiilb «f .«itcli’ Bahtom 

Attiia ii^ihtj.or tbair .iu&haib sorereiga ; (hey daaak JiU bokci eveii 
4a (be in (he month of Asoj ai{>a the drops amrUa. (amlMro- 

aia) fix>ia (he CAampa,’* ^ 

The prodigdity Srith which every clan lavished its blood, 
through a space, of siz-aud-.tweuty years, many in . part he learned 
from the chronicle ; . and in yet more forcible laoguagi from the 
ceuotapjhs scattered over the country, erected to the mnnev of those 
who fell in this religious warfare. Were other testimony required, 
it is to he fimnd iu the annals of their neighbours and their coa- 
querrors; while the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar (o 
every Eajpoot, embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefethers. 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. 
Valour was his inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary quality ah 
the- early age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capitid, 
displaying a courtesy whicli can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. 
Amongst the numerous desultory actions, of which many occurred 
every year, there were several in which the whole strength of the 
Raiitores was led by their prince. The battle of Samhhur, in S. 
1765, fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of interests, 
was one of these; and, for the rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had 
bis talent for intrigue been commensurate with his , boldness. From 
this period until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the 
intrigues and changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, 
item Ferochser to Mahotned. He inherited an invincible hatred 
.to the very name of Mouslom, and was not scrupulous regarding the 
memis by which he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race 
eo inimical (c his own. Viewing the mangold reasons for this 
hatred, we must not scrutinize with severity his actions when 
leagued with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catastrophe which 
’<ji^rwhelmed Ferochser, to whom he owed the two-fold duty of 
fealty and eoDsanguinity. • 

There is one .stain on the memoiy of Ajit, . -whioh, though un- 
noticed in the chronicle, is too well asomtained to be omitted in a 

especially as it .IQaa^tes tihat.:of 
:^e nation 4ud of the times, and shews the 1 o;cto system which 
holds ouch igoveramehts toigefiher. 'Hie heroic IHoog^gsdas, the pre- 
>'.< ' ' ' H 
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torvor of bio infi^ncy, the instraotor of hie youth, the guide of hfi 
maoheod, Ut'ed to eoafirm the prorerb, "put not tb^ ftitfa ia>" 
princes.” He, who by repeated instances of exalted aelMenial, 
had refused wealth and honours that might have raised himself 
from his 'vassal condition to an equality with his sovereign, was 
banished from the land which his integrity, wisdom, and valour had 
preserved. Why, or when, Ajit loaded himself with this indelible 
infamy '<^a8 not known ; the fact was incidentally discovered in 
searching a collection of original newspapcis written from the camp 
of Bahadoor Shah,* in one of which it was stated, that “ Doorgadee 
was encamped with his household retainers on the banks of the 
Peshola Like at Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees 
for bis support from the Raua ; who when called on by the king 
(Bahader Bbah) to surrender him. m^nanimoubly refused.'’ Im- 
agining that Ajit had been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which 
is not noticed in the annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati 
deeply versed in all the events and transactions of this state. 
Aware of the circumstance, which is not ovei looked by the bards, 
he immediately repeated the couplet composed on the occasion : 

“ Doorga, det-ta kar-joa 

“ Gola, Gangani /” 

" Doorga was exiled, and Qangani given to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, was the chief town 
of the Kuruote f ef,of which clan Doorga was the head. It is now 
attached to the KhalUa, or fisc, but whether recently, or over since 
Doorga, we know not. The Eurnutes still pay the last rites 
to their dead at Qangani, where they have their cenotaphs (eh^htrin). 
Wliether that of the noble Doorga stands there to serve as a memo* 
rial of princely ingratitude, the writer cannot say ; but the por- 
trait of the hero, in the autumn of his days, as given me by tbe 
last lineal disoeudant of Ajit, is already before the reader, f Well 
may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the perent of the 
most brilliant virtues and the darkest crimes I Here, a long litis 
of aninterrupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga from the en- 
venomed breath of slandet, or the serpent-tooth of ingratitude : and 
whih^ the mmd revolts at the crime which left a blank, leaf in the 

* 't^athor awnist .the Bsna'i atehivoi. 
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^hro^icle, ifc is involuntarily c^itiod back to ad act less atrocious, 
indeed, than one which violates^ the laws of natnrei but which in 
ditniiushiug none of our hoi'ror for Abhye Sing, yet lessens our 
sympathy for the persecutor of Booi^gadas. 


CHAPTER X, 

The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destruction of 
Martear. — The parricide, Abh^e Sing, inmted as ttaja hg the 
emperor's own hand-— He returns from court to /odpur, — His 
reception,— He distributes gifts to the bards and priests^— 
— The bards of Jtajpootam. — Kurna^ the poetic historian of 
ilarwar, — Studies requisite to form a Bardai . — Abhye Sing 
s^educes Nagoi^e, — Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Biikhta, 
— liedttees the turbulent allodialists. — Commanded to court — 
Afakes a tour of his domain, — Seized by the small’-pox, — Reaches 
the court, — Rebellion of the viceroy of Gnzzerat, and of prince 
Jungali in the Bekhan, — Picture of the Mogul court at this time, 
— Ihe bcera of foreign service against the rebels described , — 
Refused by the assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Bahtore prince, 
— He visits J/meer, which he garrisons. — Meeting at Pooshkur 
with the Raja of Atnher. — Plan the destruction of the empire — 
At Mairta is joined by his brother Bakhi Sing,— Reaches Jaipur, 
27w kher, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble. — Cmisecration of 
the guns,— The meenas carry of the cattle of the tr ain. — Rajpoot co/i- 
tingenis enunUrated, — Abhye reduces the Meena strong’-^holds in 
Sirohu — The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage 
as a peace-offering, — 2Ves Sirohi contingent joins Abhye Sing , — 
Proceeds against Ahmedabad,— Summons the viceroy to surrender , — 
Rajpoot council of war, — Bukhta clahns to lead the van, — 21ie 
RaJitore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffroU'-WQier. — Sir 6ul land's 
^ pUm of de/ 0 ice, — His guns manned by Europeans,— *His body-gnui d 
of European musketeers.— J'he storm . — Victory gained by the 
JiSbjpo0ts.Suni*etider of SirbuUund, — lie is smt prisoner to the 
miperor,— Abhye Sing governs Otizzei^aL—Jiq^oot contingents 
enumrattd'’^OMelusion of tlie chronicles, ike Bey Roopaca, and 
Surya PtHkaAr— Abhye Sing returns to Jodpurr^THe spoils con- 
veyed from GuzzeraL 
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paniddal muiHlor 6f iijit is ftcoonoted the gem e( det** 
tructieu, which, takiudf root to the gociul ediTico of Morwari ultimate* 
Ijr reut it usunder. Bitter has been tlio fruit of this crime, even 
uuto the third and fourth generation” of his unnatural sons, whoso 
issue, but for this crime, would in all human probability have been 
the most potent princes in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta sggiandisemeut. 

“It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With 
his own hand did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the 
forehead of Ahhye Sing, girded him with the swoi'd, bound the 
toorah on his head, placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, aud 
with Chaoris, Nobuta, aud Nakarras, and many vulunblu gifts, invest- 
ed the young priuce in all the dignities of his father. Even Nagore 
was resumed from the son of Umra and included in his sunnud. 
With these marks of royal favour, he took leave of the court, and 
returned to his paternal dominions. From village to village, as he 
journeyed homeward, the kullaa was raised on the head.* When 
be reached Jodpur, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs^ and to the 
Sardait (bards) and Charuus, aud lauds to the family priests 
{PuroliUt)." 

A day at the court of the desert kiug, related in the phraseo- 
logy of the chrouicle, would be deemed iuterestiug as a picture of 
manners. It would also make the reader more familiar with Knrua, 
the most celebrated bard in the latter days of Rajpoot independence : 
but this must be icservod for an equally appropriate vehiclo,f aud 
we shall .it present rest 'satished with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Maroo. 

Carna-Cavya, or simply Kurua, who traced his descent from 
the last household batd of the last emperor of Canouj, was at once 
a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, aud in each oa(iacity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
part in all the events of the civil wars ; in tlie second, he was one of 
the few who survived a combat almost without parallel in the aun|ils 
even of Bajpoot chivalry ; and as a scholar, he has left us, in the 

* The hMa* in HbrArm vessel, of heinoliold nee. A female of each AUaily, llUing 
(Me of these wilh water. n'palTs to the house of the hoed of the village, when, being 
ail oooveiied, thuy tirocot'd in a body to meet the person to whom they rendor hononr, 
iMaeiiJl thesafatfra. or'eongol joy.’ The pi'Mcnting water is a token of homage 
, and tegttrd, aud into wlueh the aaibor has often had paid to him, eepeeudli iu ttewar. 
(tirbere every villagi. met him ta this way. 

t i ho|M«ome day to i^onta feWoflheworkeofttK! gieab hMd Ownd, With 
a disanliatitm on the Usidats, and all the ’sons (If song.' 
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• iatrodtiotionto bi« work.* * * § (ho moat inatructire proof, not only of 
hia inhentiog the poetic mantle of hia fathers, hut of the course 
lie pursued for the maiuteuauce of its lustre. The'bare enumeratinn 
of the works he had studied evinces that there was no royal road 
to Parnassus for the Rajpoot ' Oaviswar,’f hut that, on the eonti-a- 
ry, it was beset with difficulties not a little appalling. The mere 
uomeuclature of works on grammar and liistorical epics, which were 
to be mastered ere he could hope for fame, must have c^ten mode 
Kurua exclaim, “ How hard it is to climb the steps” on which from , 
afar he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a new 
aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the human 
race, will be made acquainted with the qualifications of our bardic 
historians, and the particular course of studies which fitted Kurna 
” to sit in the gate} of Jodagir,” and add a new book to the chronicles 
of its kings. 

' These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and 
were succeeded by warlike preperations against Nagore, which, 
during the contentions between Ajit and the emperor, hud been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mnndore. 

“ When Ajmeor was invested by the collective force of the 
empire, § Eradut Khan (Bungush), collector of the Jesei^n, II took the 
Eendo by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.f But as soon os the 
Uooli** was past, the ‘Avatars of Jowala-mookhi’f^ were consecrated: 
goats were sacrificed, and the blood, with oil and vermilion, was 
sprinkled uiwn them. The tents were moved out. Hearing this, 
Rao ludra produced the imperial patent, with the personal guaran- 
tee of Joy Sing of Amber. Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore ; 


• Entitled the ‘ Surya Prakas/ of 7,500 stanzas. 

t or Catya^uwaraf * lord of vcise,’ from Cavya, * poesy,* and iswaraf 

* lord/ 

J The portal of the palace apj)eaT8 to have been the bard’s post. Pope gives 
the same posiUua to his lu&tonc bards m * the Temple of Fame :* 

Pull in the passa/re of each sptuioiw gate, 

The sago historians lu wluie garments wait ; 

0 rav’d o’er the seats the ioim oi Time was found, 

His scythe remov'd, and botli his pinions beund. 

§ Tn the original, “ by the Ayma,” the ‘twenty -two,’ meaning the colleoUve 
force ol the twenty-two goolakdars^ or * satraps of the provinoes.' 

Oapitation-tax, 

f The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Naffadaary^j the * casUe of the 
serpent.* 

** For tl^js festival, see Vol. I. p. 6»7. , 

ft Jowaia^mttokki, the * mouth of flame,* the cannon, which are thus cofisecrated 
bafore action, they are called or Mnoarnations of Jowala^ookld, the 

Etna of India, at ^ho edge of whoso crater the Hindu }ioet very properly places the 
i^le pi Jomli JtM, * the tenifilo’ the Hindu Hecate. 
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bat ladra left bis houour luid bia oastle to tbe iWAria,* who boo* • 
toiled it on Bukhta hie bfotber. He reoeived the ooagmfeuUtiono 
of Me war, Jeasalmer, Bikaner, and Amber, and retaroed to hit 
capital amidat the rejoycinga of his subjects. This Was in 8. 17$1. 

“ In S. 1782, be was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bhomiaa on the western frontiers of his dominions ; when the 
Siudils, the Beoras, the Balas, the Boras, the Balechas^ and the 
Sodas were* compelled to servitude. 

*' In S. 1783, a firman of summons arrived, calling the prince 
to attend the Presence at Delhi. He put to it his head, assembled 
all his chieft, and on his passage to court made a tour of his domi- 
nions, examining his garrisions, redressing wrongs, and adjusting 
whatever was in disorder. At Purbutsir he was attacked by the 
small-pox : the nation called on Jttg Jtanif to shield him from evil. 

“ In 1784, the prince reached Delhi. Khaudowran, the chief 
noble of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him 
to the capital; and when he reached the Presence, his majesty 
called him close to his person, exclaiming, * welcome, KkoothinMu^ 
Mahraja Hajemar,^ it is long since we met ; this day makes me 
happy; the splendour of the Aum-khas is redoubled.’ When be 
took leave, the king sent to his quarters, at Abhyepur, choice 
fruits of the north, fragrant oils, and rose-water.” 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S. 1784, Sirbuliand Khan’s rebellion broke out, 
which gave ample scope for the valour of the Rahtorea and materials 
for the bard, who thus circumstantially relates it : 

" The troubles in the Bekhan increased. The Shalmda JungliW 
rebelled, and forming an army of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
provincial governors of Malwa, Burnt, and Ahmedpur, slaying the 
king’s lieiiteuauts, Qeerdhur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Roostum Alii, 
‘and the Mogul Shujait. 


* AJihuA, the name of tho prinoe, ueou ‘fearless,’ from Ikge, 'feat,' and 
piivabve prefix. 

T Jvg-Sanl (I write all these phrases exactly as prononnood in ihe western 
dialect), ‘ Queen of the world.’ Stth Moia is the conunon name lor Uio goddess who. 
presides over tiiis seonrge of wfancy. 

1 ‘ 01 happy fottnne.’ • 

I ^iMMTi^cirliicQe*n*r, the pompons tttlo of the kings of Uaroo^; ‘great 

I la none of the Mohammedan histwiea of this period Is itmentiOBed,tkab 
4lNrBWa8,mimpeiiatpnnooattbeheadof the first Mamatta iixsptiimi MShShlr 
teWMAmsrstoolforthspiupwwof othan, 
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"Hearing this, the king' appointed Sirbiilland Ithan to qoaah 
the rebellioot He inarched at the head of fifty thousand men, 
having a orore of rupees for their subsistence ; but his advanced 
army of ten thousand men being defeated in the first encounter, 
he entered into terms with the rebels, and agreed to a partition of 
the country.” 

It was at this time the prince of Marwar bogged pe^ission to 
retire to his hereditary dominions. The bard’s description of the 
court, and of the emperor’s distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion : 

” The king was seated on his throne, attended by the seventy» 
two' grand Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sirbullund. There was the vizier Kumur-oo-din 
Khan, Itimad*oo-Doniah, Kbandowran, commander*in-cbief, (Meer 
Bukshee), Shumsam>oo-Donlah, the Ameer-ool-Omrah, M\in8oor 
Alii, Boshan-oo'Doulah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher {Seem 
Ka Bukahee)', Boostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo> 
Din, commandant of artillery {Meer Atmhy, Saadut Khan,* 
grand chamberlain {Daroga Khowas), Boorhan*ool-Moolk, Abdool 
Suuimud Khan, Dellil Khan, Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, 
Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khankhanan; Zuf&r Jung, Eradut 
Khan, Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi Khan,f Mozuffur 
Khan, governor of Ajmeer. Such and many more were assembled 
in the Presence. 

“It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzzerat, and 
proclaimed his own * an that he had ground the Kolia to dust ; 
that be had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Chaurasimaa, 
the Bhagaits and the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Bains ; 
that Hallar had agreed to pay tribute, and that such was the fire of 
this Yavan, that the Bhomias of themselves abandoned their strong- 
holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the ' seventeen thousand’^ ‘ 
now called sovereign ; that be had set himself up a kmg in 
j^hmedabad, and made a league with the ‘ Southron.' 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all 
the viceroys would declare themselves independent. Already had 

T-I '-7 I - I - - - rl| ■ I - HI T r-i--- — -- -I - 

* AfterwaMs of Onde, a state founded and maintained by oonsumriate 
treason. '■ 

t Kawab of BeanL another traitor. 

t This number of oitlee, towns, and Tillages, oonstltoted tha kiagdom of Onsierat 
sinder its andent sovereigns. 
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Kbftii in the nerth, Saadat Kha& in ihO $$M, Obd Uia 
J/^A Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south, shewn the blackness of theiv 
deniffos. The fujp’h (verve) of the empire had fled. 

“ The brera was placed on a golden salver, which the kCeer Ti^juk 
bore in his extcnde<l arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged 
on either side of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose faces 
the lustic ^oiild tieiuble : but in vain he passed both lines ; no hand 
was stretched lot t)i , some looked awry ; some trembled ; but none 
oast an eye upon the beera. 

“ Tiie ‘ almighty monarch' (Purmenear PadaJuih), who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thous'iud a beggar, was without resource *Who,' said one, 
‘would giasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sirbullundl’ 
Another exclaimed, * who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whiilpool, he may contend with Sirbullund.' And a 
third, ‘ whoever dare seize the foikcd tongue of the serpent, let him 
engage Sirbulluud.’ The king was troubled ; he gave a sign to the 
Meer Tojuk to return the beera to him. 

'‘The Bahtore prince saw the monaioh’s distress, and as ho 
was about to leave the aum-khas, he stretched foith his hand, and 
placed the beera in his turban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh 
king of the woild ; 1 will pluck down this Sit bullund :* leafless shall 
be the boughs of his ambition, and bis head (nr) the foifeit of his 
arrogant oxaltatiou (boolund)’ 

“When Abhye Sing grasped the beera, the breasts of the mighty 
weie readj to burst with the fulluess of envy, oven like the ripe 
pomegrabate, as the king placed the grant of Qiizzerat into the hands 
of the Rahtoro. The Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said, ‘ thus 
acted your ancestors in support of the throne ; thus was quelled 
the revolt of Ehoonu and Bheem in the time of Jeliangir; that of 
the Dekhan settled ; and in Uke manner do 1 trust that, by you the 
honour and the throne of Mahomed Shah will be upheld.' 

“Bich gifts, including eeveu gems great of price, were be8tow|d 
upon the Bahtore ; the treasury was unlocked and thirty>ouo laclb 
of coin were assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the 
arsenals, and with the patent of the vice>royalties of Ahraedabad 


* Ak. 'the head,’ hoolvtii, ‘exalted, high, atiogaat.’ 1 write the nuae 
SUrktlkeA, being the orthography long known. 



• 'lit; 

And Ajmeer, iDi the month of Aaar (1786)> Abh]ro took i<»7e ;of the 
king.’’* 

The political arrondiasement of Marvrar dates from this period ; 
for the rebellion of Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegra- 
tion of the empire. It was in June A. D. 17.30, that the prince of 
Harwar left the court of Delhi. He had a double motive in proceeding 
direct to Ajtneer, of which province he was viceroy; first, to take 
possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of Marwar but of 
every state in Itajpootana); and second, to consult with the prince 
of Amber on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s presence at Ajineer the chronicle says not; bub 
from circumstances elsewhere related, it may bo conjectured that 
it was for the purpose of celebrating ‘ the rites of the PitriBwara! 
(manes of his ancestors) at Pooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix 
account of the meeting, even to t\ie pugtut^ ‘ or foot-ckthes* spread 
for “ the kings of the Hindus'* to walk on, “ who feasted together, and 
together plotted the destruction of the empire from which we 
perceive that Kurua, the bard^ had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed his officers in Ajnieer, Abhye Sing proceeded 
to Mairta, when he was met by his brother, Bukhb Sing, on which 
occasion the grant of Nagore was bestowed upon the latter. The 
brothers continued their rout to the capital, when all the chiefs were 
dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their vassals for 
the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund. At the appointed time, tlie 
kher (feudal array) of Marwar assembled under the walls of Jodpur. 
The occasion is a deligiitful one to the bard, who revels in all ' the 
pomp and circumstance of war from the initiatory ceremony, the 
moving out the tents, to the consecration of the ^mighty tubes* (hal- 
wa-nal,) the ‘ volcanos of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the * crocodile- 
mouths’ (mugar-mookhan,) ‘ emblems of Yaina/ which were sprink- 
led abundantly with the blood of goats slain under their muzzles. 
He describes each clan as it arrives, their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object of 
the war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus 
placed under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wreak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to his^native strength, had spurned every compromise w|iioh 


* In the original, the emperor is called the Aipatif 
haps Amapati^ * lord o£ steeds.* 


‘lord ot swords,’ or per- 
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involved bis imlepetidenee. This resolution he maintaine^f by hie 
natural position; strengthened bf alliances with the aboriginal racesh* 
who herarned his little state on all sides, excepting; that towards 
Mar war. 

These Meenas, the mountaineers of the Aravalli, had given 
offence to Abhye Sing ; for while the prince, between his arrival 
at Jodpur and the assemblage of the gave himself up to 

indolence and opium, they carried off the whole cattle of the train 
to the mountains. When this was reported to Abliye Sing, he coolly 
sail!, Let them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have 
only taken them to their own pastures in the mountains.” Strange 
to say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as 
lie prepared to inarch. When he heard of this, he observed, "Did 
I not tell you these Meenas were faithful subjects ?” 

The order to march was now given, when the bard enumerates 
the names and strength of the diiF^^rent Rajpoot princes, whoso con- 
tingents formed this array, in which there were only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distinction: — *^The Haras of Kotah and Boondi ; tho 
Keechies of Gagrown ; tho Gores of Seopur; the Cuchwahas of 
AmW, and [oven] the Sodas of the desert, under their respective 
princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainei’s, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing of the whole army, headed by his brother Bukhta. 

** On the 10th Oheib (Sood) S. 1786, Abhye marched from 
Jodpui, by Bhadrajoon and Malgurh, Sewanoh and Jhalore, 
B^warro was assaulted ; the swords of the enemy showered, and the 
Ohampawiit fell amhlst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandoned 
the hill and fled. The trees were levelled to tlie summit ; a garrison 
was posted, and the array moved on to Possalio. Then, Aboo 
ebook with affright Affliction seized Sirohi ; its prince was in des- 
pair when he heard Rewarro and Possalio were destroyed.* The 

* Both places aro famotis in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirphi. and gsTo 
the Author, who was intrusted with its political affairs, much tfonhlc. Fortonately* 
for the priiico, descendant of Kao Narrain Das, the author knew their histinry, 
and was cnaoleU to discriminate the claims which JckI pur asserted over her in virtue 
of such attacks as this ; in short, between the claims of ^ the princes of Marwar,* 
and the kinf^'s lieutenants of Guzzerat. In these nsj^ociations wherein Jodpur ad- 
vanced its pretcii«ioDS to stt^eraMe over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, 
he clearly disiingu’iaheil the claims of the princes of Jodpiir, in their capacities of 
viceiyys of the empire, ami argued that claims conceded by Sirohi in that character 
guarantee il none to them, in their individual capacity, as chiefs of Marwai' a distiuc- 
tiou which they affected not to comprehend, but which was at length fully recognized 
and acted oia by the paramounl power. Sirohi is maintained in its ancient inde- 
pendence which but for this previous knowledge must have been int^vitably lost, 
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Cfcohan prefeiTed decking his daughter in the bridal restmeuts, to 
ajiTayiiig his army to oppose Abheiijal/' 

Rao Narrain Das, tliroiigli the iuterveution of a Rajpoot chief- 
tain, named Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the 
Rah tore, proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) 
in marriage. ** In the midst of strife, ‘ tlie coco-nut,' witli eight 
choice steeds and t/ie price of four elephants, were sent and accepted. 
The dnim of battle ceased ; the nuptials were solemnized, and in 
the tenth month Ram Sing was born at Jodpiir.” The bard, how- 
ever, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rijpoots had 
‘secret articles,* as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; 
for besides the fair Cbohani, the Rao consented to pay Fesh-acJi kani, 
a ‘concealed tribute.* 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, 
for the subjugation of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced by 
Palhanpur and Sidpur, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and 
“ an envoy was dispatched to Sirbullund, summoning him to sur- 
render the imperial equipments, cannons, and stores ; to account for 
tlie revenues, and to withdraw his garrisons from Ahmedabad and 
all the strong-holds of the province.*' The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; “ that he himself was king, and his head was with 
Ahmedabad," 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, 
which is described con amore by the bard. The overture and its 
reception were communicated, and the debates and speeches wbicli 
ensued thereon, as to the future course of proceeding, are detafled. 
The bard is, however, satisfied with recording the speeches of ‘ tiie 
chiefs of the eight grades of Maroo.' , 

“First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, 
aon of Hurnat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. 
Tlien Kunneram of Asope, leader of the Koompawuts, whose place 
is on the left: ‘let us, like the Kilkila,* dive into the waters of 
battle.' He was followed by Kesuri, the Mairtea Sirrnor; — tiien 
by the veteran who led the Oodawuts: old and brave, many a 
battle had he seen. Then the chief of Khauwa, who led the clan 
of Joda, protested he would be the first to claim the immortal 
garland from the hand of the Apsaras ;t ‘ let us stain our gannei^s 

• The kilkila is the bird wc call the kingfisher, 
t The maids o! war, the of liajpoot mythology. 
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mtb saffron, and oiir laixjes with crimson, and play at balJ wifcli» 
this Sirbullund/* Fiitteh the Jaitawiit, and Kurnavat Abhi-inal, 
re-echoed his wortis. All shouted ‘ battle T ‘ battle T while some put on 
the coloured garments, determined to conquer Bhifnloca, Kama, the 
Champawut, said aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serve 
us in the mansion of the suu/f Every clan, every chief, and every 
bard, re-echoed * battle 1’ 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset,* to lead the van 
in battle against Sirbullund, while his brother and prince should 
await the result in his tents* A jar of saffMn-water was placed 
before the prince, with which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, 

‘ they would pet^ple Uinrapnr/ 

The bard then de.scribes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivalry, 
in which the Beemrathalli of the Dekhan takes precedence; he 
is followed by tlie horses of Dhat and Rardurro in Marwar, and the 
Kattiawar of Saurashtra. 

Sirbullund s plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each 
gate he posted two thousand men and five guns, “ manned by 
Europeans,*^ of whom he had a body of musketeers round his 
person. The cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, 
in which the son of Sirbullund was killed. At length, Bukhta led 
the storm, when all the otes and maiUs performed prodigies of valour. 
The Champawut Koosul was the first to be carried to the “ immortal 
abode but though “ the sun stood still to see the deeds of tlie 
son of Hurnat,'’ we cannot particularize the bard's catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Suraloca§ on this day, when the best blood 

* Another jeu-de^noU on the name Sirbullund, with whose head {Hr) the Joda 
chief proposes to play at ball. 

t The young chief lilin of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting with 
me,, attentively listcuiiig as I was translating the war against Sirbullund, read by my 
old tutor. His family possess an hereditary aversion to “ the enj)/’ which is under 
solemn |uohibition from some cause which I forget, and so far did his gimoidfather 
carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut out 
the contaminatctl ])art with his dagger. Aware of this, I turned round to the 
young chief and said ; - tVell, Kavvut-ji, would you accept the cup from the hand 
of the Apsara, or would you refuse the m/mmr (pledge) *• Certainly J wo^lil take 
it; these are very different cujis from owl’s;” was his reply. Then you believe 
that the heavenly fair curvy the souls of those who fall in battle to the mandat of 
Surya?^' -Who dare doubt it? When my time comes, 1 will take ^ Aar cup 1” a 
glorious creed for a soldier I He sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend ; 
for none of their bards exfKiunded like him the hluyunga (serpentine verse) of tbo 
^jKiet. £ have rated the Uawut for being unable to repeat, the geneah^gy of his houso 

from Chonda to himself ; but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit 
hHmantle. This young chief ia yet (A.U 1820) but twenty-two, ami ni-omises to be 
betterV*'^l>ared. ^ ^ 

I * The city of immortality.’ 

5 The abode of hei’oes, the Valhalla of the Kajpoot mythology. 
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• of Rajpootana was shed 00 the walls of Ahoiedabad. Both the 
priuoely brothers had their share in " the play of swords,” and each 
slew more than one leader * * * § of note. Umra, who had so often 
defended Ajtneer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three 
. thousand horse. 

" Eight ghurries of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled ; 
but Ulyar, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate .resistance, 
until he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing. The drum* of victory 
sounded. The Nawab left his pani in the lUneoond* The ' would- 
be-king’ was wounded ; his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. 
Four thousand four hundred and ninety-three were slain, of whom 
one hundred were Palhi Nusheens, eight JIati Nusheeris,'^' and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Auin. J 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
horse, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

“ The next morning, Sirbullund surrendered with all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage ; but the soul of the ' Fearless* was sad at the loss of his kin.§ 
Abhi-Mal ruled over the seventeen thousand towns of Guzzerat, and 
the uitje thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere. 
The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, of Parkur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, 
the Chalook Ran of Futtehpur, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmer, Nagore, 
Dongerpur, Bbaiiswarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed 
the head to Ablu-Mal. 

Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious ' 
tenth||(S. 1787, A.D. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra captur- 
ed Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, an 0»nra (lord) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded.”ir 


* Jlineoond is the * fountain of battle,’ and pani is applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spirit of a sword : a play on words* 

t Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. * 

t A long list of names is given, which would only fati^e the reader ; but amongst 
them we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Anglez^ * Nolakh the Englishman,’ 

§ The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
Kahtove or of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the prince of 
Marwsir. The Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost Kurrun of Pally, Kishen Sing of 
fciindri, Gordhan of Jalore, and Kulian. The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of 
clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Doorjun. The Joda tribe lost three 
leaders, riz» Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas. The brave M air teas also lost three : 
Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Oolab, son of Hatti. The allodial chieftains, the 
Jadoons, the ftonigunas, the Dhonduls, and Kheeebies, had many biave mc»»*‘ curried 
to Bhanaloca.” and even bards and purohits were amongst the slain, 
y V^jya daiwa, 

^ With this battle the Mmpacu and Safya Prakat terminate. 






Having left a garrison of seventeea thousand men for 
of the capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to Jodpur with 
the spoils of Giizzerat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees^ 
and one thousand four hundred gnna of all calibres, besides njilitarjr 
stores of every description. With these, in the declining state of 
the empire, the desert king strengthened his forts and garrisons, and 
determined, in the general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mutual jealousies of the brothers. — Abhye Sing dreads tlis military f ame 
oj Sukhta. — Ills policy. — Prompted by the bard Kurna^ who de^ 
serts Jodpur for Nagore, — Scheme laid by Bukhta to thwart his 
brother. — Attach of Bikaner by Abhye Sing. — Singular conduct of 
his chiefs, toho afford supplies to the beseiged . — Bukhta s scheme 
to embroil the Amber Prince with his brother. — His overture and 
advice to attack Jodpur in the absence of his brother, — Jey Sing 
of Amber. — Ilis reception of this advice, which is discussed and rt'- 
jected in a full council of the nobles of Amber . — 2'he envoy of Bukhta 
obtains an audience of the Prince of Amber. — Attains his object . — Tits 
insulting letter to Raja Abhye Sing. — The latter s laconic reply . — 
Jey Sing c'dls out the Kher, or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains 
foreign allies . — One hundred thousand men muster under the ivalls 
of his capital — March to the Marwar frontier. — Abhye Sing raises 
the seige of Bikaner. — Bukhtds strange conduct — Swears his 
Vassals. — Marches with his personal retainers only to combat the 
host of Amber. — Battle of Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Bukhta 
Sing. — Destruction of his band . — With sixty men charges the Am- 
ber Prince, who avoids him. —Eulogy of Bukhta by the Amber bards. 
— Kurna the hard prevents a third charge. — Bukhta $ distmss eUt ihe 
loss of his men . — 21ie Rana mediates a peace. — Bukhta loses his^ 
tutelary divinity. — Restored by the Amber Prince. — Death of 
Abhye Sing . — Anecdotes illustrating his character. 

• 

•T^e tranqiiilitjr wliich for a while followed the, campaign 
in Guzzerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, 
which increased with the years of Abhye Sing, was disturbed by a 
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• perpetual apprehension of the Active courage and military genius 
of his brother, whose appanage of Nagore was too restricted a field 
for his talents and ambition. Bukhta was also aware that his 
daring nature, which obtained him the suffrages, as it would the 
awords, of his turbulent and easily excited countrymen, rendered 
him an object of distrust, aud that without great circumspection, 
he would be unable to maintain himself iu his imperium in iniperio, 
the castle and three hundred and sixty townships of Migore. He . 
was too discreet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting 
doineatic strife ; but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of 
policy, the relation of which will developeuew traits in the Rajpoot 
character, and exemplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finishing 
his historical chronicle, concluding with the war against Sirbullund, 
abandoned “ the gate of Jodpur, for that of Nagore.” Like all his 
tribe, the bard was an adept in intrigue, aud his sacred character 
forwarded the secret means of executing it. His advice was to 
embroil their common sovereign with the prince of Amber, aud an 
opportunity was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaner, a junior but independent branch of 
Marwar, had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, who, 
taking advantage of the weakness of their common liege lord the 
emperor, determined to resent the affront, and accordingly invested 
Bikaner, which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta 
determined to make its release subserve his designs ; nor could he 
liave chosen a better expedient. Although the prince of Marwar 
liad led his united vassalage against Bikaner, they were not only 
lukewarm as to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as 
it must appear in the annals even of feudal warfare, they furnished 
the besieged with the means of defence, who, but for the supplies 
of opium, salt, and ammunition, would soon have been compelled to 
surrender. We can account for this ; Bikaner was of their own 
kin, a branch of the great tree of which Seoji was the root, and to 
which they could cling in emergency ; iu short, Bikaner balanced 
the power between themselves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jey Sing were next canvassed. “ Touch his pride,” said Kur- 
na tell hyn the insult to Amber, which your ancestor invested^ has 
never been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the 
present to fling a few shot at Jodpun” 
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Biikhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, atid at the same time 
sent instructions to the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his career, became 
partial to 'the cup;' but, aware of the follies it involved him 
in, an edict prohibited all official intercourse with him while he 
was under its influence. The direct overture of Bukhta was can- 
vassed, an^ all interference between the kindred belligerents was 
rejected in a full council of the chiefs of Amber. But the envoy 
bad a friend in the famous Vidyadhur,* the chief civil minister of 
the state, through whose means he obtained permission to make 
‘ a verbal report, standing.* Bikaner/* he said, “ was in peril, 
and without his aid must fall, and that his master did not consider 
the sovereign of Marwar, but of Amber, as his suzerain.” Vanity 
and wine did the rest. The prince took up the pen and wrote to 
Abhye Sing, “ That they all formed one great family ; to forgive 
Bikaner and raise his batteries :*’ and as he took another cup, and 
curled his moustache, he gave the letter to be folded. “Maharajah/* 
said the envoy, “put in two more words: ‘or, my name is Jey 
Sing.*” They were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, and in 
a few minutes the letter was on transit to its destination by the 
swiftest camel of the desert. Scarcely had the envoy retired, when 
the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, entered. He was 
told of the letter, which “ would vex his Sappa/'f The old chief 
remonstrated; he said, “unless you intend to extinguish the Cuch- 
wahas, recall this letter.** Messenger after messenger was sent, 
but the envuy knew his duty. At the dinner hour, all the chiefs 
had assembled at the (J^usora) banquet-hall, when the spokesman 
of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

» The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like 
celerity; it was opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs i “ By 
what right do you dictate to me, or interfere between me and m> 


* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Benjjal, a scholar and man of science. The plan 
of modern eity of Amber, named Jey pur, was Im : a city as rej^ular^ Darmstadt. 
He was the joint ccunpiler of the celebrated genealogical tables which appear 
in the first Volume of this work. 

t is a term denoting a connexion by marriage. 
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• inemnts ? If your uame is Hhe Lion of Victory' (Joy Sing), mino 

is ‘the Lion without Fear* (Abliye Sing)/'* 

The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said : “ I told you how it would 

be; but there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our friends." 

.The or * levy en masse,' was proclaimed ! Evsery Cuchwaha 

was commanded to repair to the great standard planted outside the 

capital. The hoine-claus came pouring in, and aid was obtained 

from the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of Kerowli, the Se^sodias of 

Shahpoora, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one hundred thousand 

men were formed beneath the castle of Amber. This formidable 

array proceeded, march after march, until they reached Gangwani, 

a village on the frontier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, 

with all due courtesy, awaited the arrival of the * Fearless Lion/ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortally offended at . such 

wanton interference, vvliich compelled him to relinquish his object 

on the very eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from 

besieging Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the encounter. 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to 

which his intrigues would involve his country ; he had sought 

but to embroil the border princes, but had kindled a national 

warfare. Still his fears were less for the discovery of his plot, than 

for the honour of ilarwar, about to be assailed by such odds. He 

repaired to his brother and liege lord, and implored him not to raise 

the siege; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, 

would receive the Bn(jteas\ battle, and, by God's blessing, would give 

a good account of him. Abhye Sing, not averse to see his brother 

punished for his conduct, though determined to leave him to the 

brunt of the battle, rejected with scorn the intriguing proposition, 

“The Nakarra sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore. 

Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two 

brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 

saffron-water. To each Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 

and made the impress of his right hand on bis heart with the 

saffron-water. Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 

Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 

resolute; and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 

* 1 write thi^names as pri>iioiinced, and as familiar to the readers of Indiah history. 
Jya^ in Sanscrit, is ‘ victory,’ A'bhwya, * fearless'.' * 

t Bugtea is * a devotee the term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Sing, on 
account of his very religious haUts. 
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Indian corn (hajm^ be halted his band, and thus addressed 
thorn: ‘^Lot none follow me who is not prepared for victory or 
death : if tlierc beany arnongst yon who desire to return, let them do 
so in Go(Vs name. As he spoke, he resumed the nmrch through the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who retired More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon as the 
hostile libea appimched, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense 
mass, his gallant legion charged with lance and sword the deefKmed 
lines of Amber, carrying destruction at every pass. lie passed through 
and tlirough this host ; but when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty 
of his band remained round his person. At this moment, the chief 
of Qujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted there was a jungle 
in the rear: “and what is there in front” said the intrepid Rahtore, 

“ that we should not try the road we came ?” and as he espie<! the 
j)anchranga, or five-coloured flag, which denoted the head quarters 
of Amber, the word again was given. The cautious Khoombani^ 
advised his prince to avoid the charge : with some difficulty he 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo to his honour, by a flank 
movement towards Kundailah north, that it might not be said ho 
turned his back on his foe. As he retreated, he exclaimed, “seven- 
t<‘eri battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one decided 
by the sword.” Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least 
tlic most learned and most powerful prince of Rnjwarra, incurred 
the disgrace of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, 
strengthen! rg the adage “that one Rahtore equalled ten Cnchwahas.” 

Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain from awarding the meed 
of valour to tlieir foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion : “ l.s it the battle cry of Cali, or the war-shout of Hano- 
wanta, or the hissing of Schesnag, or the denunciation of Kapiliswar ? 
Is it the incarnation of Nursing, or the darting beam of Surya ? or 
the death-glance of the Dakini ?f or that from the cei).tral ^rb of 
Trinctra?J Who could support the flames from this volcano 
steel, when Bakhta’s sword became the sickle of Time ?” 

Brit for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his 
person, Bukhta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of 

clan of the lUiansko chief, 
t The witch of Indiii is termed IkikM. 

* A title of fciiva, gutl of dcr&ti action, the ‘ three-eyed,* 
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f(50; noi* was it till the host of Aoibor had left the field, tlmt 
Ke was avvai*e of the extent of his loss.* Then, strange inconsi^^teucy ! 
the man, who but a few miimtes before had affronted death in every 
shape, wbeu he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down and wept 
like an infant Still it was more the weakness of ambition than 
humanity; for, never imagining that his brother would fail to support 
him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marvvar ; nor was it until 
his brother joined and assured him he had left him all thelionour of 
the day, that he recovered his port. Then he curled his whiskers, 
and swore an oath, that he would yet drag the ' Bhuggut ' liom his 
castle of Amber.” 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bikaner ; and the Rana of Oodipur mediated to prevent 
the quarrel going further, which was the less difficult since both 
pa^Mbies had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
bauds of the Amber prince, who carried home the sole trophy lie 
could boast, married the Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Amber, 
and returned him with liis compliments to Bukhta. Such were the 
cojirteous usages of Rajpoot chivalry. The triple 'alliance of the chief 
Kajpotil princes followed this battle, cemented by the union of the 
rival iiouses to daughters of Mewar. There they met, attended by 
tbeir vjissalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the ‘ cup,' forgot 
Oils bitter strife, while euinity and even national jealousy were 
bauislmd by general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, who can be 
judged after no known standard: be stands alone in the moral 
history of mau-f 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhye Sing’s life on record. 
He died in S. 1800 (A.D, 1750), at Jodpiir. His courage, which 
may be termed fcrociotis, was tempered only by his excessive in- 
dohoice, regarding which they have preserved many amusing anec- 
d^iies ; one of these will display the exact character of the ntan. 
The chronicle says ; “ When Ajit went to marry the Chohani, lie 
found two lions in his path — the one asleep, the other awake The 

* Thoufrli ttic bard docs not Btatc, it is to be supposed, that tho main body 
HP and caused this movement. 

I This siu^ular piece of Kajpoot bistory, in the annals of Marwar, is confirmed 
l>v OTcry parlioiilar in the " one hundred and nine acts’ p£ the Gicat Jey bing ot 
Amber. The £oc does ample juatme to Uahtore valoui*. 
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interpretation of the aooffuni (augur) was, that the Chohani woiiIcJ 
bear him two sons; that one would be a sooti khan (sluggard), the 
other an active soldier/' Could the augur have revealed that they 
would imbrue their hands in a father s blood, he might have averted 
the ruin of his country, which dates from this black deed. 

The Rah tores profess a great contempt for the Ctichwnhas as 
soldiers; and Abhye Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, be- 
cause he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Amber, 
whom he used to mortify, even in the “ Presence,” with such 
sarcasm as, “You are called a Ouchwa, or properly Ciiswa, from the 
Cum; and your sword will cut as deep as one of its blades;” 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to reply, 
he formed a plan to humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable 
point, the depreciation of his personal strength. While it was 
the boast of J,ey Sir)g to mingle the exact sciences of Europe with 
the more ancient of India, Abhye’s ambition was to be deemed the 
first swordsman of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of Amber gave 
his cue to Kriparam, the paymaster-general, a favourite with the 
king, from his skill at chess, and who had often the honour of 
playing with him while all the nobles were standing, Kriparaoi 
praised the Rahtore prince's dexterity in smiting off a buffaloes 
head ; on which the king called out, “ Rajeswar, I have heard much 
' of your skill with the sword.” — “ Ye.s, Huzrit, I can use it on au 
occasion.” A huge animal was brought into the area, fed in the 
luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out to see the 
Rahtore exhibit ; but when he beheld the enormous bulk, he turned 
to the king and begged j)ermission to retire to his post, the imperial 
guard-room, to refresh liiinself. Taking a double dose of opium, 
he returned, his eyes glaring with rage at the trick played upon 
liim, and as he approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey Sing, who 
had procured this monster with a view to foil him. The Amber 
chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered diia jjrtajesty 
not to approach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in 
both hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo's 
bead “ dropped upon bis knees,” and the raja was thrown upon his 
back. All well; but, as the chronicle says, “ the king never 
asked the raja to decollate another buffalo.” ® 

* It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India ; but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their 
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Btrength in support of the tottering throne of Tinioor, was received 
with indifference. Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to the 
plains of Kiirnal ; and Delhi was invested, pliuidred, and its monarch 
dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such was their apathy in the 
cause, when the imbecility of Mahoraraed Shah succeeded to the 
inheritance of Arungzebe, that with their own hands these puppets 
of despotism sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rajpootana, the demoralization of"her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, 
in whose follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit 
(A. D. 1750) commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the 
annals of Marwar ; yet even in the history of her crimes there are 
acts of redeeming virtue, which raise a sentiment of regret that the 
lustre of the one should be tarnished by the presence of the other. 
They serve, however, to illustrate that great moral truth, that in every 
stage of civilization, crime will work out its own punishment ; and 
grievously has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his race 
and country. We shall see it acting as a blight on that magnificent 
tree, which, transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, took 
root and flourished amidst the arid sands of the desert, affording a 
goodly shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with 
poverty — we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous and 
widely-spread branches, as if scorched by the lightnings of heaven, 
wither and decay ; and they must utterly perish, unless a scion, 
from the uncontaminated stem of Edur,* be grafted upon it : then 
it may revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit. 

* The Heir of £dar is heir presumptive to the gadi of Marwar. 




CHAPTER XIL 


Jiam Sing succeeds. — Tlis impetuosity of temper. — Ilis uncle, Bnhiita 
Sing, ahscntu himself from the rite of inauguration. — Sends his 
nurse as proxy. — Construed hy Ram Sing as an insult. — He resents 
it, and resumes the fief of Jhalore.— Confidant of Ram Sing . — 
The latter insults the chief of the Ckampawuts, \oho withdraws 
from the court. Ilis interview with the chief hard. — Joins Bakhta 
Sing . — The chief hard gives his sujfrage to Bukhta. — Civil war . — 
Battle of Mairta. — Ham Sing defeated. — Bukht Sing asstmies 
the sovereignty. — The Ragri chieftain girds him with the sivord . — 
Fklelity of the Pur ohit to the ex-prince, Ram Sing. — lie proceeds 
to the Bekhan to obtain aid of the Mahr alias . — Poetical corres- 
pondence het ween Raja Bukhta aud the Purohit. — Qualities, mental 
and personal, of Bukhta . — The Mahrattas threaten Sfarwar . — 
All the clans unite round Bukhta . — lie adcanees to give hattfe . — 
Refused hy the Mahrattas.— He lakes post at the pass of Ajmeer. 
— Poisoned hy the queen of Amber. — Bakhtas charaetei\ — Refiec- 
lions on the Rajpoot character. — Contrasted with that of the 
JUnropeun nobles in the dark ages. — * Judgment tf the hards on 
crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodfoir and Amber. 
— AaaUtema of the Sail, xoife of Afit. — Its fulfilment . — Opinions 
of the Rajpoot of such inspirations. 

Ram SlNCJ sueceoded at that daiigunms ago, whew pan nfal 
umtrol is must recpiircJ to restrain the turbulence ut pas.sit)u Ex» 
^ act ly twenty years had clapsctl since the nuptials at Simhi, wheu 
Uyineii extiu^juished the torch of discord, and liis niuthor ^was the 
bearer of the olive branch to Abhye Sing, to save her house from 
destruction. The Rajpoot, who attaches every thing to pedigree^ 
has a right to lay an interdict on the union of the race of Agni,* 
with tho already too fiery blood of the Rahtorc. Ram Sing inherited 
tlnik armganco <d his father, with all the impetuosity of tij^c ChoJians; 

* The Deom Sitold is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four Agnivulas. a 
race siuuiijj itomjirc, Wue Vol* L 
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HD.i)d the exhibition of these qualities was s/mullaneous with his 
coronation* We arc not told why Ins uncle, Bukbt Sing, absented 
himself from the ceremony of his prince s and nephew's installa- 
tion, when the whole kin and clans of Maroo assembled to 
ratify their allegiance by their presence. As the first in blood and 
rank, it was his duty to make the first mark of inauguration on the 
forehead of his prince. Tlie proxy ho chose on the occasion was 
his dltae, or ‘nurse,* a personage of no small importance in those 
countries. Whether by stich a representative the haughty warrior 
meant to insinuate that his nephew should yet bo in leading strings, 
the chronicle affords us no hint; but it reprehends Ram Sing's 
conduct to this venerable personage, wliom, instead of treating, 
according to usage, with the same respect as his mother, ho asked, 

‘ if his uncle took him for an ape, that he sent an old hag to present 
hhn with the teekaV and instantly dispatched an express desiring 
the surrender of Jhalore. Ere his passion had time to cool, he 
commanded his tents to be moved out, that he might chastise the 
insult to his dignity. Despising the sober WLsdom of the counccllors 
of the state, he had given his confidence to one of the lowest grade 
of those hereditary officers, by name Urniah, the nakarchiy^ a man 
lieadstrong like himself. The old chief of the Cliampawuts, on 
hearing of this act of madness, repaired to the castle to remonstrate; 
but scarcely had he taken his seat before the priiice assailed him 
with ridicule, desiring “ to see his frightful face as seldom as 
}>ossible." “ Young man," exclaimed the indignant chief, as with 
violence he dashed his shield reversed upon the carpet, “ you have 
given mortal offence to a Rahtore, who can turn Marwar upside 
down as easily as that shield.” With eyes darting defiance, he 
arose and left the Presence, and collecting his retainers, marched to 
Moondhkmir. This was the residence of the Pat-Bardai, or ‘chief 
bard,' the lineal descendant of the Barud Roera, who left Cationj , 
with Seoji. The esteem in which his sacred office was held may 
be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that of the first noble, 
being one lack of rupees, (£*0,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the diief noble 
of Maroo ou the border of his territory, left Nagore, and though it 
was midniglij;, advanced to welcome him. The old chief was asleep ; 

f The porsou who summons the nobles by beat of the state mharra. or * groat 
ket tie-drum.’ 
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Bukhta forbade his being distarbed, and placed himself qtiie^/r 
beside Ills pallet. As he opened his eyes, he called as asual for his 
pipe (hooka), when the attendant pointing to the prince, the old 
chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled his rage, and the full force 
of his position rushed upon him ; but seeing there was now no 
retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, “ Well, there is my head,” 
said he ; “ now it is 3'oura." The bard, who was present at the 
interview, was sounded by being requested to bring the chief’s wife 
and family from Ahwa to Nagore ; and he gave his assent in a 
uianuer characteristic of his profession : “ farc^Yell to the gate of 
Jodptir,” alluding to the station of the bard. The prince im- 
mediately replied, there was no difference between the gate of 
Jodpur and Nagm^e; and that while he had a cake of bajra be 
would divide it with the bard.” 

Ram Singtlid not allow his uncle much time to collect a force ; 
and the first encounter was ^at Kheyrlie. Six actions rapidly 
followed ; the last was at Loonawas, on the plains of Mairta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides. This sanguinary battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, aud forced to 
seek safety in flight ; when Jodpur was surrendered, aud Bukhta 
iTivested with the Rajtilae and sword by the bauds of the Jaitawut 
chief of Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinction, 
with the title of Marwar ca bar Kewar, ‘ the bar to the portal of 
Mar war.’ 

With the possession of the seat of government, and the support 
of a great majority of the clans, Bukht Slug felt secure against all 
attempts of his nephew to regain his lost power. But although 
his popularity with his warlike kindred secured their suffrages fur 
his maiutenance of the throne which the sword had gaiued him, 
there were other opinions which Bukht Siiig was too politic to 
overlook. The adhesion of the hereditary officers of the state, 
especially those personal to the sovereign, is requisite to ' the 
crime of usurpation, in which light only, whatever the extent of 
provocation, Bukhta’s conduct could be regarded. The military 
pmmier, as well as the higher dvil authorities, were won to bis 
(Mse, and of those whose sacred office might seem to sanctify the 
crltna, the chief bard had already changed his post ” for* the gate of 
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» tb^re wm ona &itlifbl aervaa^;,^<|k fa tba general 
defection, c^erloaked the lbllieaaf his jarince, in ftil4' adherence, to the 
abatiaet rules . of fidelity ; and who, while his- riuNtter .found refoge 
at Jeypur, repaired, to the' Dekhan to obtain the aid of tiie Mah' 
.rattas, the mercenaries of Bajpootana. Jaggo was the name of this 
person \ his office, that of Puroh^, the ghostly adriser of his pnnee 
and tutor to his children.- Bukhta, at once desirous to obtain his 
suffi'age, and to arrest the calamity of foreign inrasion, sent a couplet 
in his own hand to the Burohit : 

“ The fiower. Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed 
by the blast not a leaf of the rose-tree is left ; why longer cling 
to the thorns ?” 

The reply was in character : “ In this hope does the bee cling 
to the denuded rose-tree ; that spring may return, and fresh flowers 
bud forth,”* 

Bukhta, to his honor, approved the fidelity which rejected his 
overtures. 

. There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a liberality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Bajpoot. To these qualificatious were superadded a 
majestic mien and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean order ; 
and but for that one damning critne, he would have been handed 
down to posterity as one of the noblest princes Bajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only rivetted the attachment of the liousebold 
elans, hut secured the respect of all his exterior relations, so that 
when the envoy of the. expatriated prince obtained Sindia’s aid for 
the restorktion of Bam Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an 
sirmy which appalled the “ Southron,” who found arrayed against 
him all the choice swords of Bajwarra. The whole allodial power < 
of the desert, “ the sons of Seoji” of every rUiik, rose to oppose 
this- -first attempt of the Mahrattas to inte^i^ in their national 
qum^rels, aUd led by Bukhta in person, advaUced to meet Hadaji, 
the Pat4L But the Mahratta, whose object was pltmdet'^ mther than 
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glory, dAtieOtcl tliat he had little chance of either, refused to measQtf 
hie lance (bireki) with the tariff and tirohi* of the Rajpoot 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish. Bakhta 
determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access 
to his dominions, the posses near .Ajmere. Hither, the Rahtore 
queen of Madhu Sing, prince of Amber, repaired to compliment her 
relative, and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy 
of her nephew, Ram Sing. The mode in which the deed was 
effected, as well as the last moments of the heroic but uriiniiial 
Bukhta, have been already relaled.f He died iu S. 1809 (A D. 
1753), leaving a disputed successiou, and all the horrors of impend- 
ing civil htriie, to his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resources to strengthen and embellish the strong-holds 
of Marwar. He completed the fortifications of the capital, and 
greatly added to the palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmedabad. 
He retaUute,d the injuries on the intolerant Bliunite, and threw 
down his shrines and liis mosques in his own fief of Nagoie, and 
with the wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was 
Bukhta also who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s 
call to prayer throughout his dominions, and the order remains to 
this day unrevoked in Marwar. Had he been spared a’ few years 
to direct the storm then accumulating, which transferred power firom 
,the haughtv Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, 
the prohanility was eminently in favour of the Rajpoots resnmiug 
their ancievt rights throughout India. Every principality had the 
same motive for union in one common cause, the destruction of a 
power inimical to their welfare: but crimes, moral and political, 
rendered an opportunity, such as never occurred in their history, 
unavailing for their emancipation from temporal and spiritual 
^oppression. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just howo^of the 
leader, at finding crime follow crime— one murder punished by auo- 
ther— prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, 
because such* foul stabs appear in one part of their annals, Let 
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* him CMt his pyes over the page of weaterti hiatory ; and commencing 
with the period of Sooji’s emigration iti the eleventh ceutniy, when 
the curtain' of darkness was witltdrawn from Europe, as it wps 
siinultaneously closing upon the Bajpoot, contrast their respective 
moral characteristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was itnbiicd with all 
the kindred virtues of the western cavalier, and far his superior 
in mental attainments. There is no peiiod on record when these 
Bindu princes could uot have signed their names to a charter ; many 
of them could have drawn it up, and even invested it, if required, 
in a poetic garb ; and although this cunsidcratiuii perhaps enhances, 
rather than palliates, crime, what are the instances iu these states, 
we may ask, compared to the wholesale attrocities of the ‘ Middle 
Ages * of Europe ? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, 
that the bardic chronicler passed no judgment on the princely 
criminal. His “ empoisoned stanzas” {vmoa uloea), transmitted to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant and the prince, attest the 
reverse. One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta for 
the murder of his fatiier ; there is another of the chief hard, impro- 
vised while his prince Ahhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, were 
passing the period devoted to religious rites at Uie sucied lake of 
Foostikur. These ceremonies never stood in the way of festiiity ; and 
cue evening, while these princes and their vassals were in the 
height of merrjiueiit, the bard was desired to contiihuto to it by 
some extempuraueous eflusiuu. lie ruse, and vouifcratod iu the 
ears of the horror-struck assembly the following quatiaiu : 

“ Jodpnr, aur AinbA’, 

“Doom tMp oot'hdp; 

“ Koonnd uidra deekro, 

“ Kauul’Uuj imra bap*’ 

“ [The princes of] Jodpur and Amber can dethrone the en- 
throned. But the Kuomu* slew lus son ; the K.amd’hiijf murdered 
Ilia father.'’ 

The words of the poetic seer aank into the minda of hia hearera, 
apd passed from mouth to mouth. They were probably the aeverest 

* JHnHumot Ckuhwa jCUte tribs of the unuoes ot Anlw^, slew Ms w>ia See 
Sing. 

t Xtmfktd, H mnst be remembered, is a titular eppelladoa ol the JKshton kings 
whwk tkaj brought tiom Ounouj. 
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V«agwMio0 ftithar prinoA akparieneed in this world, ftad will aoatittlia 
to oirculato down to the latest postentjr. It was tb® e£f)ision of tb® 
same aadouated Karoo, wbo led the charge vitb hie priaee agoiiut 
the troops of Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic Sati, wife of i^Jit, 
who, as she mounted the pyre with her murdered lotd, pronounced 
that teprihc sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot : “ May 
the bones of the murderer be consumed out of Maroo !”* In the 
value they attach to the fuldiment of the prophecy, we have a 
commentaiy on the supernatural power attached to these belf-devoted 
victims. The reoosd of the last moments of Bukhta, in the 
dialogue with bis doctor,’f‘ is a scene of the highest dramatic and 
moial interest ; and, if further comment were lequited, demonstrates 
the operations of the hell within, os well as the abhoncnce the 
Rajpoot entertains for such ciimes 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Ai^cesidon of Beefy Sing. — Receives at Muirta the homage of hie 
tihiefe.'^pTOceede to the capital , — The ea^-prince Ram Sing forme 
a treaty with the Mahrattae and the Ciichwahas, — Junction of the 
Confederates, — Beefy Sing assembles the Clans on the plains of 
Mairta, — Summoned to surrender the gadi . — His reply. — Battle^ 
— Beefy Sing defeated. — Destruction of the Rahtore Cuifossiers. — * * 
Huse de guei'i'e.—Beejy Sing left alime. — Ilis flight. — Eulogies of 
the Bard. — Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing. — of 
'the Mahratta commander. — -Cmnpmsaiion for the murder. — A f mere 
surrendered. — Tribute or Ohouth established. — Mahrattas abandon 
the cause of Ram Sing. — Couplet commemorative of this event . — 
Cenotaph to Jey Appa. — Ram Sing dies. — His chaiacter , — 
jt.Aarchy reigns in Mar war. — The Rahtore oligarchy — Laws of 
adoption in the case of Pokurn fief. — Insolence of its Chief to his 
Prince^ who entertains mercenaries. — This innovation accelerates 
the decay of feudal principles. — The Baja plans the diminution 
of the Aristocracy. — The Nobles confederate . — Qordhan Kheechie. 
—Ilis advice to the Prince, — Humiliating treaty between the Rafa 
and his vassals. — Mercenaries disbanded. — Death of the Princess 
guru or priest. — His prophetic words. — Kerea-carma or fmieral 
tUes^ made the expedient to entrap the chiefs^ who are condemned to 
death. — Intrepid conduct of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His last 
words, — Reflections on thdr defective system of government.— 
Sacryice of the law of primogeniture, — Its consequences,— Sulihul 
Bing arms to avenge his father* s death, — Is slain, — Power of the 
nMes cheeked. — lliey are led against the robbers of the desert,-^ 
^ Amerkote seised from Sinde, — Godwar taken from Mewar.— 
Murwar and Jeypwr unite against the Mahrattae^ who are defeated 
at Tonga,'^Be Boigne*s first appearance.— Afmere recovered by 
the BaJhiores,— Battles of Patun and Mairta. — Afmere surrenders, 
•^Suidie of the governor, — JBeejy Sing’s eonc^ine adopts Maun 
JSif^^^Her isMolenee alienates the Nobles, who plan the deposal tf 
t/w Ruja,--^Murder of the otmcubiim^Be^ Sing dm. 
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BsBir SiiTG, tbeu in hia twentieth yeer, aitodeaded htli tkihnrf 
4 Bukhta. His accessioo was acknowledged not cnljr by the Snijperor, 
but by all the piinces around him, and he was inaugurated at th# 
frontier town of Marote, when proceeding to Mairta, where lie 
passtd the period of matum or mourning. Hither the independent! 
branches of his family, of Bikaiieor, Kishengurh, and Boopnagurh, 
came simultaneously with thuir condolence and cougratulatiout. 
Thence he advanced to the capital, and concluded the rites ou 
death and accession with gifts and charities which gratified all 
expectations. 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex-prince, Bam Sing, the 
chance of redeetaing hia birthright ; and in conjunction with the 
ptince of Amber, he concluded a treaty* with the Mabiattas, the 
stipulations of which were sworn to' by their leaders. The 
‘ Southrons’ advanced by Kotah and Jeypur, where Bam Sing, with 
hie personal adherents and a strong auxiliary baud of Ambor, united 
their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the dethrone* 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his native 
chivaliy to the plains of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, 
a determination to re'pel foreign interference, they awaited the 
Mahrattas, to decide the rival claims to the throne of the desei t 
The bard delights to enumerate the clans who mustered all their 
strength ; and makes particular allusion to the allodial PattamUa, 
who were foremost on this occasion. From Pooshkur, where the 
combined army halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “ to sur* 
lender the gadi of Maroo.” It was read in full couveritiou and 
answeied with shouts of “ Battle 1 Battle !” “ Who is this Happa.f' 
thus to scare us, when, ware the firmament to fall, our heads would 
be pillars of support to preserve you ?” Such is the hyperbole of the 
BajpoQt when excited, nor does his action fall for shoit of it The 
numerical odds were immense against the Bahtores ; hut thby little 
esteemed the Ouchwahas, aud their courage had very differ^t 
aUmeut to sustain it, from the mercenary Southron. The enooimter 


* f hiB tieaty {b termed haUi, or M-patra^ ‘ a Btrong dBcd.' Tbe muims Of the 
elaefmwlio Bigned >t weroJralcoji&Bdw, Santeji Bolia, Oanto fatal. Bwua IwHlitOk 
Atto^eiWttst hat, £auo and Jewa, Jadoon* ; Jeewa fowar, Bshwjl Slid oiitWa, 
^dia ICnljili, laatm^Obeetoo, Bagbn ragia, Ohoaulu Jadooa, Hooiia Yar AlUi WvMa 
1g3»a»> 1 all gnat teaden Kmmaft tbe * tnutliroiiB’ of that dS}'. 

t The 4, to tin Kajpootw the north wut,ii u greats ttililMMli is ts the 
OgikiKy beooMS Mme/e. 
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0$a pf the moat deapor&te deaariptioo, and the bard deah out a full 
meoiauroof justice to ail 

Two aocideuts occorred daring the battle, eaoh sufficient to 
turn victory, from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of 
fruition. One has elsewhere been related,* namely, the destruction 
of the “ SiUehpushians,” or ciiiiassiors, the chosen cohort of the 
Bahtores, when returning from a successful charge, who were mis> 
taken for the foe, and mowed down with discharges of grape-shot. 
This error, at a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was 
wavering, might have been retrieved, notwithstanding the supersti* 
tious converted the dUaster into an omen of evil. Siudia had 
actually prepared to quit the field, when another turn of the wheel 
decided the event in his favour : the circumstance exhibits forcibly 
the versatile character of the Rajpoot. 

The Baja of Kishengurh had deprived his relative of Boopna- 
gurb of his estates; both were junior branches of Marwar, but held 
direct from the empeior. Sawuut Sing, chieftain of Boopnagurh, 
either from constitutional indifi'erence or old age, retired to the 
sanctuary of Yindrabun on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the 
Hindu Apollo, poured forth his gratitude for “ his escape from Hell,” 
in the loss of his little kingdom. But it was in vain he attempted 
to inspire young Sirdar with the like contempt of muudane glory ; 
to his exhortations the youth replied, “ It is well ^for you, Sire,f 
who have enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly ; but I am 
yet a stranger to them.” Taking advantage of the times, he deter- 
iniud to seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of his rights than 
the peetic homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined the envoy of 
Bam Sing, and returned with the Mahintta army, on whoso successful 
operations his hope of reconquering his patrimony rested. It was 
at that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahretta commander, 
thus addressed young Sirdar: ” Your star, young man, is united to 
Bam Sing’s, which fortune does not favour ; what more is to be done 
before we move off?” Inexperienced as he was. Sirdar knew his 
countrymen, and their vacillation when touched by superstition ; 
and he obtained permission to try a ruse, as a last resort. He 
despatched a horseman of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them moat, who, coming up to the Hkinote ministew, es if of* Sis 
• 8«e VouTpTmiaii ' ' 
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own potl7, naked " w!t(kt they were %htiDgf for, Ml 6»ejy Sing ^I0^ 
dead, killed by a oannonsbot in another part of the field T !Uke 
the ephemeral tribe of deplomacy, the Maiuote daw hie stio waa 
eet He left the field, followed by the panic-struck olaoe, amongat 
whom the report circulated like wild-fire. Though accnatotned to 
these stratagems, with which their annals teem, the HajpootS are 
never on their guard against them ; not a man inquired into the 
truth of the report, and Beejy Sing,^who, deeming himself in the 
very career of victor}', was coolly performing his devotions' amidst 
the clash of swords, — was left almost alone, even without attendants 
or horses. The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, commanded 
the lives of one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for hia 
safety to the mean conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen.'*^ 

Every clan had to erect tablets for the loss of their best war- 
riors ; and as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in de- 
votion, most of the chieftains of note were amongst the elain.'f* 
The bard metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaries, 
especially the Suktawuts of Mewar, whose swords were unsheathed 
in the cause of the son-in-law of their prince. Nor is the lance of 
the Southron passed over without eulogy, to praise which, indeed 
is to extol themselves. 

With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Rahtoros, 
the 8trongholdS*rapidly fell. The cause of Ram Sing was triumph- 
ing, and the M ihrattas were spreading over the land of Haroo, 
when foul assassination checked their progress t But the death of 
Jey Appa, which converted his hordes from auxiliaries to prinoipaie 
in the eoulest, called aloud for vengeance, that was only to be 
appeased by thf> cession of Ajmeie, and a fixed triennial tribute oa 


* aneoloto it wlAtcd Vol. I. p. 791. The Beijy Vukit ttetea that the prinCS 
rewwnlM the peasant with h re hundred beoi^basof land m pnpeluitjr, whion hi« 
detoendsute enjoy, toddled with the p<titf terjanier}* of “ cuidt and bafra oakta,'” 
in rememliianoe of the fare tho Jat piovidod ioriiis piinee on that emsm'wy. 

T Use Sinfr, chief ot the Koomuawutg, the second noble m tank'of Mk^ar : Lalt 
fling, head of the Se«iawnta. with tho loader of the Kectawuts, are eHnectoll.v singled 
out at sealing their fidelity with their blood; but all the otet aou airiif# oAhe 
oowntty ooSse ta tor a share of glory. 

t This ooonnence has bOAn relotod in the Pewonal Narrative, Vol, I p 7#7, but 
itittbcmantnly nannted m the ehromcic, fbs rultui, fiom whfeh 1 aw now 
' Tirdlllng. In tbw it htaid that Jcy Appa, during the tewe, having tallMu aioh, the 
Btope prince tout hu own^ysician, floorajmul, to attend him ; that the (lontw at 
t Muted the miasw»,iawng, “Toa way tell we to wnton i)iim,ei«d I Witt litNt 
V ! " « On the oontiary.'* aaid Iris pnnoe, " lot your tkiU ouw m two dsyt whM 
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Appi ohjMiM not, took tbs Wntdieines ot the M, and moOtmu^ 
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aU the Unds of ICatoo, both fead(d and fiscal. Ilbii (urrapgoment 
boiug made, tha lUiahiattas displayed the virtue oeipineoQ to such 
meroeuary allies : they abandoned Bam Sing to bis evil star,’ and 
took possession of this stlronghold, which, placed ip the very heart 
of Bajasthan, perpetuated their influence over its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the inde- 
pendence of Morwtur from that hour has been iuseonre. She has 
stiuggled on, indeed, through a century of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, from the 
murder of Ajit. In the words of the Doric stanza of the hostile 
bards on this memorable chastisement, 

” End ghuima din aosi 
“ Jlappa vsala hd 
“Bhiga tinr6M-pati 
" Mai kmatia niel ” 

-N * 

'* For many a day will they remember the time (Iiel) of Appa, 
when the thiee sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and trea- 
sures:” allnduig to the princes of Marwur, Bikaneer, and Kishengurb, 
who partook in the disasters and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of Boopuagiiih claimed, as he justly might, 
the victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, 
said, in the metaphuiical language of his country, “ You seo I 
sowed mustard-seed iu my hand as I stood comparing the prompt 
success of his stratagem to the rapid vegetation of the seed. But 
Shdar was a young inau of no ordinary promise ; for when Sindia, 
in gratitude, offered immediately to put him in possession of Boop- 
uagurh, he answered, “No; that would be a retrograde movement," 
aud told him to act for his master Bam Sing, ” whose success would 
best insure bis own." But when treachery had done its worst ou 
Jey Appa, snspicion, which fell on eveiy Bajpoot in the Mahratta 
camp, spared not Sirdar : swords were drawn in every quarter, and 
even the messengers of peace, the envoys, were every where aasailed, 
agd amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was 
Bawttt Eobeer Sing, the premier noble of Mewar, then ambassador, 
firnm the Bana 'with the Mahrattas.* With bB last breath, Jey 


» Ihavemspyoritiinaiantoimiph tetters of this (tistiagtslsbed Bsjpoot on ^ 
tnmlisriiiliiw thiti n«nodi : for it was bo who nosotiatod the treaty hetweed Rejn 
IMha Slag, of Jenlnr, the ' nSphaw of Mewar,' and the MAbtattw. At tUe time, 
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Api>» protected and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that hi* pledge of , 
leatoratioD to his patrimony should be redeemed. 1?he bodj' of ihts 
distinguished commander was burned at the laot-^ir, or *FeaOodk 
pool,’ where a cenotaph was erected, and in the care which the 
descendants even of Ills enemies pay to it, we have a test of the 
ineiits of both victor and vanquished. 

This wjis the In’t of tWeiity*two battles, in which Bara Sing 
was prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours. The ad- 
versity of his later days had softened the aspeiity of his temper, 
and made his eaily faults be forgotten, tliough too late fur his benefit. 
He died in exile at Jeypur, in AD. 1773. His person was gigantic ; 
his deuieanoiiL adpihle and courteous; and he was generous to a > 
fault His understanding was excellent and well-cultivated, but his 
capricious teniperamont, to which ho gave vent with an unbridled 
vehemence, disgusted the high-minded nobles of Man>o, and in- 
volved him in exile and misery till his death It is uuiveisally 
admitted that, both in exterior and accomplishineiils, Uot eveu the 
gruiB^ Ajit could compare with Bam Sing, and witchcraft, at the 
instigation of the chieftain of Asope, is a.ssigued to account for liis 
fits of iusanity, which might be better attributed to the early and 
immoderate use of opium. But in spite of his eirors, the fearless 
com age he displayed, against all odds, kept some of the most 
valiant of the clans constant to his fortunes, especially the brave 
Mail teas, under the heroic Shere Sing of Beab, whose deeih can 
never be obliterated from the recollections of the Rahtore. Not the 
lea it ardmit of hl« adherents was the allodial chief Boop Sing, of 
tlie almost forgotten claq, Pattawut; who held out in Filodi against 
all attempts, and who, when provisions failed, with his noble asso- 
ciates, slew aud ate their camels. The theme is a favouiite oue fox 
the Ifamrea miuistrel pf Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Boopa 
aud bis baud to the notes of his rhehab, to their ever atleutiv# 
descendants ^ ‘ 

We may sum up the character of Bam Sing in the wordi 
of the bard, as he contrasts him with his rival. " Fortune ne^er 
attended the stirrup of Beejy Sing, who never gained a bstUa, 
though at the head of a hundred thousand men ; but Bam $i»g, 
hi valour and condatt, gained victories with a handful ” 

^ The death of Bam Sing was no panacea to the grielSl pf 
of its piiftM. Th«UahfaUae,,wb0lM4bqtohhhl^ 
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* in Bajwamr, wntiiined to foster dispuili which tended 

to their advantage, or when opportunity offered, to ecour the ooantty 
in search of pay or phtuder. ieejy Sing, yoiuig and inexperienced, 
was loft without resources; ruinous wats and yet more ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoids of wealth accumlated 
by his predecessors. The crown-lands were uncultivated, the 
tenantry dispersed ; and conimerce bad diminished, Owing to 
iusecuiity and the Uceuti 9 ua habits of tlie nobles, who every 
where established their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled 
entire caravans. While the comjMslitur fur tlie throne was yet 
living, the Baja was compelled to shut ^his eyes on these inroads 
upon his proper power, which reduced him to insignificance even in 
his own palace. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than 
in. any of the sister principalities around. The cause may be traced 
to their first settlement in the desert ; aud it has beeu kept in 
action by the peculiarities of their condition, especially in that 
piotracted struggle fur the rights of the luinur .fijit, against the 
desootism of the empire. There was another cause, which, at tho 
present juncture, had a very unfortuiii^te infiueuce on the increaso 
of this preponderance, and which atose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of Pokurn, the most powerful (although a junior) 
branch of the Champawut clan, abopted a sou of Baja Ajit as 
thoir chief ; his name was Devi Sing. The right of adoption, as 
has beeu already explained, rests with the widua of tho deceased 
aud the eldcin of the clan. Why they exeicised it as they did on 
this occasion does not appear; but not im probably at the suggestion 
of the dying chief, who wished to see his sovereign’s large family 
provided for, having no sous of his own ; or, tho immediate claimants 
msy not have possessed the qualities necessary to lead a clan of Maroo. 
Although the moment such adoption takes place, when "the turban • 
of th« late ittcnmbeul euciioled the new loid of Pokurn,’’ he ought 
tg ioiget he had any other father than him he siicoeedod, yet we 
oah easily imagine that, in the present case, hts propinquity to the 
throne, whidh under other circomstaiioes he might soon have forgotten, 
was continually forced upon his recollection by the qontqtitions of his 
panrioidalbrUthen and, their ofibpring for the ‘cushion’ of Marw|r.»Ib 
atteaoplifies another feature in fiajpoot institutinua, which out off this 
8# i^iUleas of ail paniiGipaU<)n in the treashp) ffoni tuccession, 





he wes ideotified ,with the feudality; wWte the i$s«^ 
Wotber, and jiauior brother^ at the same jperiod adojpted into the 
ittdepeudeat house of Edur,^ *wei^e heirs presumptive to Marwar; 
nay, must supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs^ though ; 
they Should have but one sou and be compelled to adopt in hie 
room.f r 


The Charapawuts determined to maintain their influence over 
the sovereign and the country ; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa 
and the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all com- 
petitors. They formed of their own body a-guard of honour for tlte 
pei“soa of the prince, one half remaining on duty in the castle, 
the other half being in the town below. While the Raja would 
lament the distracted state of his couijtry, the inroads of the Hill 
tribes, and the depredations of his own chiefs, Devi Sing of Pokuni 
would reply, why trouble yourself about Marwar ? it is in the 
sheath of rny dagger.*' The young prince used to unburthen his 
griefs to his foster-brother Jaggo, a man of caution and experience, 
Which qualities he instilled into his sovereign. By dissimulation, 
and an apparent acquiescence in their plans, be not only eluded 
suspicion, but, availing himself of their natural indolence of charac- 
ter, at length obtained leave not only to entertain some men of 
Sinde as guards for the town, but to provide supplies for their 
subsistence ; the first approximation towards a standing mercenary 
forc^, tiil then unknown in their annals. We do not mean 
that the Rajpoot princes never employed any other than their 
own feudal clans ; they had foreign Rajpoots in their pay, but still 
on the same tenure, holding lands for service ; but never till this 
period had they $oldiers entertained on monthly stipend. These 
hired bands were entirely composed of infantry, having a slight 
knowledge of European tactics, the superiority of which, even over 
• their high-minded cavaliers, they had so severely experienced in 
their encounters with the Malirattas, Tiie same^ ibises had 


operated on the courts of Oodipur and Jeypur to indiifce 
them to adopt the like expedient; to which, mor^, than to tke 
ttniversal demoralisation which followed the breaking up of 
attril^uied the rapid decay of feudal 

rewemlMsred'lfeatvBa'ttr enqueued. by ' 
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* throughout B^{)00titna, ' Thoso guardlA were coiiagiMiod either of Poor- 
ibea* Kajgoota, SiudieS) or Bohillas. . They received ’^eir 

' orders direct from the prince, through the civil ofl^re of the stole, 
by whom they were entrusted with the execution of all duties, of 
■ importonoe'or despatch. Thus they soou formed a complete barrier 
between the prince and bis vassals, and consequently became, objects 
of jealousy and of .strife. lu like manner did all the other states 
make approaches towards a standing army ; and though the motive 
in all cases was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, the strength 
of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except in the solitary 
instance of Kotoh, where twenty well-disciplined battalions, and a 
hundred pieces of artillery, - are maintained chiefly from the feudal 
sequestralious. 

To return : the Dhahhae, having thus secured a band of seven 
hundred men, and obtained an aid (which we may terra scviage) 
from the chiefs for their maintenance, gradually transferred them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the Raja concerted with iiis 
fdf ter-brother and the Dewan, Futteh Chund, the means of res- 
toring prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of resources, 
that the Dhahhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 50,000 
rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse (dhae) of his sover- 
eign ; and so drained was the country of horses, that he was compelled 
to transport his cavaliers (who were too proud to walk) on cais to 
Nagore. There, under the pretence of curbing the hill tribes, he 
formed an army, and dismounting the guns from tho walls of the 
town, marched an ill-equipped force against the border-mountaineers, 
and being successful, he attacked on his return the castle of Seel- 
Bukri. This was deemed a sufficient indication of bis views ; the 
whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united for mutual safety 
at Birsilpur, twenty miles east of the capital. • 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and coaduci 
bM elicited the notice and regard of Bukht Siam who, in his dying 
Iiour, recommended him to the service of his son. To Qordhon, 
the Keechie, a ns^e of no small note in the subsequent history of 
. .. this reign, did the young Raja apply in order to restrain his chiefs 
Iroto revolfl In th^ true spirit of Rajpoot senBment, he advised 

, j. S ii 1 - m i m i m 

‘nwot tito mat,' u-flia jrvymfito ue *<^.tiMi';wmt.’'' 






te';Cohfld^ in ;* 

with theiiii, wfaife he went before to fieoure hiiii a ; 

' rebeptiou* At day-break, Gordhun was m the oarap of the 
federate^; he told them that their prince, conddwg in their ioyaftff 


was advaijciiig* to join them, and besotijjhfc them to march out to reoeire 
him. Deaf, however, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not ^ mah 
would stir, and the prince reached the camp uninvited and uaweirf 
coined. Decision and confidence are essential in all trausuctione 
with a Rajpoot* Qordhun remained not a moment in deliberation, 
but instantly carried his master direct to the tent of the Ahwa 
chief, the premier noble of Marwar. Here the whole body congre- 
gated, and silence was broken by the prince, who demanded why 
his chiefs bad abandoned him ? 

“ Mahraja,*' replied the Ciiampawut, ** our bodies have but one 
pinnacle ; were there a second, it should be at your disposal.'* A 
tedious discussion ensued ; doubts of the future, recriminations 
respecting the past ; till wearied and exhausted^ the prince de- 
manded to know the conditions on which they would return to 
their allegiance, when the following articles were submitted : 

1st. To break up the force of the Dhabhae ; 

2d. To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs 


buhye); 

jd. That the court should be transferred from the citadel to 
the town. 


There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife ot 
compliance ; and the first article, which was a nne qm non, the dis* 
banding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage to a 
BajpOot prince s person, was carried into immediate execution. 
Neither in the first noi last stipulation could the prince feel surprise 
^or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very foundation of hrn 
rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, Jtlm power 
of dispensing favour* This shallow reconciliation being effected 
the malcontent uo1>lea dispersed, some to their estates, and tb$ 
Ghbudawut oligarchy to the capital with their prince, in the facpsi 
^ rbi^iimiug their formeHnfiuence over him and the countryi* ; 

remaih^^ wbeni Atmaram, the gwiu ^ 
$wg,:'^eU"«wk, mi m he 
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^ tie‘de{>wrted, h# ** tratild t4dc« aU his troubles with him.” iSs soon 
died, and his words, which Were deemed prophetic, were interpreted 
by the Dhabhae. The Baja feigned immoderate grief for the loss 
of his spiritual friend, and in order to testify his veneration, an 
ordinance was issued commanding that tho kereehCarnux, or ‘ ritea 
for the dead,’ should be performed in the castle, while the queens, 
on pretence of pajing their last duty to his remains, descended, 
carrying with them the guards and retainers as their escort. It was 
au occasion on which suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and 
the chiefs ascended to join in the funeral rites to the saint. As 
they mounted thosteps cut out of the rock which wound round the hill 
of Juda, the mind of Devi Sing suddenly mi.sgave him, and he ex- 
claimed, that “ the day was unlucky but it passed off with the 
flattering remark, “you are. the pillar of Maroo ; who dare even 
look at you?” They paced sloaly through the various bairicrs, 
until they reached the alarum gate * It was shut ! “ Treachery 
exclaimed tho chief of Ahwa, as he drew his sword, and the work 
of death commenced. Several were slain ; the rest were overpower- 
ed. Their captivity was a sufficient presage of their fate; but, 
like true Rajpoots, when the Dhabhae told them they were to 
die, their last request was, “ that their souls might be set at liberty 
by the sword, not by the unsanctified ball of the mercenary ” Tho 
chronicle docs not say whether this wish was gratided, when the 
three great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet Sing of Ahwa ; 
Devi Sing of Pokurn ; the lord of Hursola; Chuttur Sing, chief 
of the Koompawuts ; Kesnri Sing of Chaudrain ; the heir of Nee- 
maj ; and the chief of Bans, then the principal fief of the Oodawnits, 
met their fate. The last hour of Devi Sing was marked witii a 
distinguished peculiarity. Being of the royal line of Maroo, they 
would not spill his blond, but sent him his death-warrant in a jar 
of opium. On receiving it, and his prince’s commaud to make his 
own departure from life, “ What !” said the noble spirit, as they pre- 
sented the jar, “ shall Devi Slug take his umul (opiate) out of an 
dbrthen vessel 7 Let his gold cup be brought, and it shall be wel- 
come.” This last vain distinctiou being denied, he dashed out his 
brains against the walls of his prison. Before he thus enfranchised his 

■ • The nakirra durmua, where the mwnd kottle-dmm is etetioned, to dive the 

slam or lammone to the ohietteins to repair to the PreMace. To this usta Baja 
Maan ^vanred to meet the Author, then the repreientative ot the Okivemoi-Oeneral 
et ladiai 
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proud spirit, some ungenerous mindi repeating his own vaunt, do* 
manded, “ where was then the sheath of the dagger which held 
the fortunes of Marwar ?” “ In Subhula’s girdle at Pokuma,*’ was 
the loponic reply of the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of their 
country. But even ultra patriotism, when opposed to foreign 
aggression, can prove no palliative to treason or mitigate its award, 
when, availing themselves of the .diminished power of the prince, an 
ariogaiit and imperious oligarchy presumes to enthral their 
sovereign. It is the mode in which vengeance was executed, at 
which the mind recoils, and which with other instances appears 
to justify the imputation of perfidy, amongst the traits of Bajpout 
character. But if we look deeply into it, we shall find reason to 
distrust such concluhion. The Rajpoot abhors, in the abstract, both 
perfidy and treason ; but tho elements of the society in which 
he lives and acts, unfortunately too often prompt the nece.ssity 
of sacrificing principles to preservation : but this proceeds from 
their faulty political constitution ; it is neither inculcated in their 
moral code, nor congenial to their moral habits 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the sovereign, 
which is an evil inherent in all feudal associations, was greatly 
aggravated in Marwar, as well as in Mewar, by tho sacrifice of that 
corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the rights of primo- 
geniture. But in each case the deviation from custom was a voluntaiy 
sacrilicc of the respective heirs-apparent to the caprices of parental 
dotage. In no other country in th e world could that aiticle of the 
Christian decalogue, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” be better 
illustrated than in Rijpootann, where, if we have had to rccowl 
two horrid examples of deviation from, we have also exhibited 
, splendid proofs of, filial devotion, in Chonda of Mewar, and Champa 
of Marwar, who resigned the " rods” they were born to wield ; and 
served, when they should have swa yed, to gratify their fathers’ love 
for the fruit of their old age. These ar e instances of self-deuftil 
hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested acts, their successors 
claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally no* 
fitiw^n, and which the exteut of compe nsation contributed to foster. 
Xhey asserted the right, as hereditary premiers of the state, to b« 
the advisers, or rather the tutors, of their sovereigns, more e4p4cialii|' 
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In inon^agovandid i^llusipn to ^tbis surrender of ||ieir birth-right, 
aitogaiitly applied the w^eU-known adage, Pat ca rn^Uk myn ho, llaj^a 
malik ooa, 'He i$ aov&reigu at the state, but I am-the master of the 
Throne;’ and insisted oathe privilege of being consulted on every gift 
of land, and putting their autograph symbol to the deed or grant^ 
These pretensions demanded the constant exertions of the sovereign 
to resist them ; for this purpose, he excited the rivalry of the less 
powerful members of the fed(jrated vassalage, and thus formed a 
kind of balance of power, which the monarch, if skilful, could al- 
wayKS turn to account. But not even the jealousies thus introduced 
would have so depreciated the regal influence in Marwar^ nor even 
the more recent adoption of a son of the crown into the powerful 
fief of Pokurna, had not the parricidal sous of Ajit degraded the 
throne in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching vassals, 
wIm),. in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in favour 
or disgrace, as they adliered to or opposed the successful claimant for 
po>ver. To this foul blot, every evil which has since overtaken this high- 
minded race may be traced, as well as the extirpation of that princi- 
ple -^f devoted obedience which, in the anterior portion of these 
annals, has been so signally recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated 
dissensions between the crown and the oligarchy, leading to deposal 
and violence to the princes, or sequestration, banishment, and death 
to the nobles. To break the bonds of this tutelage, Bam Sing’s 
intemperance lost him the crown, which sat uneasy on the head 
of hi.s successor, who had no other mode of escape but by the 
severity which has been related. But though it freed him for a 
<iime, the words of tlie dying chief of Pokurna continued to ring in 
his ears; and ‘"the dagger left in the girdle of his sou” disturbed 
the dreams of hia rest throughout a long life of vicissitudes, poison- 
ing the source of enjoyment until death itself was a relief. 

^ Tjie nuncupatory testament of the Champawut was transmitted 
^ 0 ^ the desert to his son at Pokurna, and* the rapidity of its 
transmission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at 
the head of his vassals issued forth to execute the vengq^nce thus 
bequeath^. Fiirst, he attempted to burn and pillage the mercantile 
town of Pally ;-^foiled in which, he proceeded to another wealthy 
qiiy qf the Bilwarri^ ou the Looni ; but here tetrhinated both fiis 
i5^|lb ;a64 As he led the escalade, he received two balls, 
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which hurled him back amougst his kinsmen, and bia ashes next 

morniog blmched the sanrf/ bed of the Loom. 

For a time, the feudul interest was restiained, anarchy was 
Allayed, commerce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : 
to use the words of the chronicle, ''the subject enjoyed tran- 
quillity, and the tiger and the lamb drank from the same fountain." 
Beojy Sing took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, 
by finding them occupation. He carried his arms against the 
dosult ly hoides of the desert, the Khosas and Sahraes, which in- 
volv(‘d him in contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and 
ended in the conquest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the 
Indus, and vvlpch is now the most remote possession of llarwor. He 
also curtailed the territories of Jeseulmeer, on his north-west fiontier. 
But more important than all was the addition of the lich province 
of Godwar, from the Rana of Mewar This tract, wliich neaily 
equals in value the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was wrested from 
the ancient princes ef Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had been 
in the possession of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when 
civil dissension made the Rana place it for security under the 
protection of Raja Beejy Sing ; since which it has been lost to Mewar. 

Marwarhad enjoyed several years of peace, when tlie rapid 
strides made by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not 
conquest, compelled the Rajpoot? once more to form an union for 
the defi ico of tlu ir political existence. Pertap Sing, a prince of 
energy and enterprize, was now on the jjadi of Amber. In S. 1843 
(AD. 1787), he sent an ambassador to Beejy Sing, proposing a 
league against the common foe, and volunteering to le^ad in person 
their conjoined Voices against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, 
in which Rah tore valour shone forth in all its glory. Despising 
discipline, tjiey charged through the dense battalions of De Boigne, 

• sabring his ortillery-men at their guns, and compelling Sindia to 
abandon not only the field, but all his conquests for a limoM Beejy 
Sing, by this victory, redeemed the castle of Ajmere, and declared bis 
tiibutary alliance null and void. But the genius of Sindia, and the 
talents of De Boigne, soon recovered this loss ; and in four yeaiB 
the Mahratta marched with a force such as Indian warfare was 
sti^i^gor to, to redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 1847 •(A.D. 1701), 


* See Vol. 1. IK 800. for the deteik of this bfttlle. 
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^he murderous battles of Patun aud Mairta took place, in which 
Jhijpoot coarage wm faeioicallj but fiuitlovsly displayed oguiust 
Europoao tactics and iwUmited resources, and where neither intrigue 
*uor treason was wanting. The result was the imposition of a con- 
tribution of sixty lacks of rupees, or £600,000 ; and as so much could 
not be drained from the country, goods and chattels were every where 
distrained, and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajmere, which had revolted on the ^liort-lived triumph of 
Tonga, was once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar. 
When invested by Be Boigne, the faithful govei nor, Bumraj, placed 
in the dilemma of a disgracetul surrender, or disobedience to his 
prince's summons, swallowed diamond-powder. ** Tell the raja,” 
said this faithful servant, thus only could I testify my obedience; 
and over my dead body alone could a Southion enter Ajnaere.”* 

The paramount influence which the morals aud manners of a 
coifrt exert upon a nation, is every where admitted. In constitu- 
tional governments, there is a baiiier even to court influence and 
corruption, in the vast poiliou of wealth and worth which cannot be 
engulphed in their vortex. But in these petty sovereignties, no such 
checK is found, and the tone of virtue and action is given from the 
throne. The laws of seiiu-barbarous nations, which admit of 
licentious coucubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Marwar ; 
aud their political consequence has been the bame, the sacrifico of 
the rights of lawful inheiitanoe to the heirs of illicit affection. The 
last years of the king of Maioo were eugiobsed by sentimental folly 
with a young beauty of the Osteal tribe, on whom he lavished all 
the honours due only to his legitimate queens. Scandal affirms 
that she fre(|uently letunied his passion in a mauiier little becoming 
royal dignity, diiviiig him from her prebence with the basest of 
missiles — hci shoes. As the effects of this uuwoithy attachment 
completed the anarchy of Marwar, aud as its consequences on de- * 
viating from the established rules of succession have entailed a 
pApetuity of crime aud civil war, under which this unfortunate 

, * Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, hut of the Satqm tube, one of the civil oJOicers ; 

though it ifi a omionB and little-kuown tact, that almost all the mercaxi^tile tubcB of 
Western India are ot ItSjpoot orlisin, aud sank the icnue .lud profession of when 
th*ey became puaselytes to Jemum, m Ihe len^u ot Raja Rbeeni Prsmar. ?he 
Oheetoru inscription (Nee Vol. 1. p 811, and note 7, p 84.^), teuoids the name ol this 
prince. He was ancestor olliaja Maun, whose date 8^.770 714), allows ns to 

plaoe tlus grand uonveieion piior to A.X). h&O, 
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State yot writhes, we shall bo minute, even to dullness, in the eltt; 
cidatiou of this portion of their annals, to enable those who have 
now to arbitrate these differences to bring back a current of nnconta- 
miimted blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 


Kaja Ajit had fourteen sons : 


AbhjoSiiilf, 
Ibim bingr 


Bukhl Sing, 

I 

Deejy Sing, 


Anund ^mg, 

adoiitod into the 
Mur boiiso» 


Ribao, 

adopted into 
Jahltna 
(m Malwa). 


I 

Devi Sing, 
fidottiod into 
Fukursa 


FuttLh MiK. 
<nod ol Siiiall 
puJt m 1 of <111 
ty. 


/tUmWiig SawnutMug, »Shero Sing, Bliom Sing, Oomar Sing, Sirilir fling, 

hvaptintesM I I I I by 

of Mca ti, I adopted | | Ithocin* 

ttii^ iMhiiul floor Sing. Maun Slug. Bheein Mng Maunblng* 
hwr ot llctjy | 

!muS* Dlionkul fling 

(Piotendoi). 


So infatuated was Beojy Sing with the Fai^Oani concubine, that 
on losing tlie only pledge of their amours, lie ' put into her lap/ 
(adopted) liifl own legitimate grandchild, Mtuin Sing. To legalize 
this adoption, the chieltains were ordained to present their iinsztirs 
and congratulations to the declared heir of Marwar; but the haughty 
noblesse refused * to acknowledge the son of a shivc^ as their lord, 
and the Raja was compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure such token 
of sanction. Content at having by this method surce<»ded in her 
wishes, tho Fa&bit it sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore; 
but fearing lest the expeiieuco ol Sbcie Sing, his adopted father, 
might prove a biadiauce to her control, he was recalled, and her 
own creatures left to guide the future soveieign of Marwar. The 
dotage of Beojy Sing, and tho insolence of his concubine, produced 
fresh discord, and the clans assembled at Malkasuni to concert hia 
deposal. 

Recollecting the success of his foimer measures to recall them 
to tboir dut> Buejy Sitig proceeded to their camp ; but ^hilo he 
was segotiatii'g, and as be supposed successfully, the coiifederat«s 
wrote to the chieftaio of Bans, whoso tour of duty was io the castle, 
to descend with Bheem Sing. The chief oequaiuted tho J*(uiboni 
that her preseuce was required at the camp by the Raja, and that 
a ^ardoi honour was ready to attend her. She vad thrown off 
h^t guard, and at the moment she entered her Utter, a bbv from an 
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^ iinsoeu hand ended her e:;^istence. Her eflects were inetaiitly cou- 
fiecated, and the chief of Bans descended with Bheera, whose tents 
were pitched at the Nagore barrier of the city. If> instead of 
encamping there, they had proceeded to the camp of the confederates, 
his arrival and the dethronement of Beejy Sing' would have been 
simultaneous; but the Kaja received the intelligence as soon as 
the chiefs. Hastening back, he obtained tlie person of the young 
aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave in 
appanage the districts of Sojut and Sow anoh, and sent him off to 
the latter strong-hold ; while to restrain the resentment of his eldest 
son, Zalim Sing, whose birth-right he had so unworthily sacrificed, 
he enfeoffed him with the rich district of Qodwar, giving him pri- 
vate orders to attack his brother Bhoom, who, though apprised of 
the design in time to make head against his uncle, was yet de- 
feated and compelled to fiy. Ho found refuge at Pokurna, whence 
he"’ went to Jossulmoer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs 
in rebel liotk, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object which attached liim to life thus violently torn 
from hiin^Boojy Sing died, in the month Asar S. 1850, after a reign 
of tlurt 3 "-oue years. 



CHAPTBEXIV. 


Slieem seizes upon the gftdi. — DUmi^tuire of Ms oompetkor; 
Zalim Sing.r-Blteem destrops all the other oUatiuMs to suosess^i, 
excepting Maun^Sing.^Bloe&aded in Jhalore. — Sallies ff<m the 
garrison for supplies. — Prinoe Maun heads one of thm. — Inmrs 
the risk of capture.— Is preserved hy the Ahore chief— Uaga 
Bheem offends his nohUs.— They abandon Maru>ar.— The fief of 
Neemaj attacked. — Jhcdore reduced to the point of surrender,— 
Sudden and enticed death of Raja Bheem, — Its probable ooMse.— 
The Vedyae, or ‘ cunning-men/ who surround the prince. — Accession 
of Raja Maun. — Rebellion of Sowae Sirg of Pokum. — Conspiracy 
of Champaauni — Declaration of the pregnancy <ff a queen of 
Raja Bheem.— Convention with Raja Maun. — Posthumous birthtt 
— Their evil consequences in Rajwarra, — A child bom. — Sent off by 
stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. — Named Bhonkul,— 
Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities. — Alienates the Ohampa- 
wuts. — Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem pronwdgated.— 

. The ihitfs call on Raja Maun to fuljil the terms of the convention. 
—The mother disclaims the child, — The Pokurn chief sends the 
infant Bhonkul to the sanctuary of Abhye Sing of Khetri, — Sotvae 
opens his underplot.— Embroils Raja Maun with the courts of 
Amber and Mewar. — He carries the pretender Bhonkul to Jeypur, 
—Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of Marwar. — T/te 
Majority of tk». chiefs support tlw pretender. — The Bihaneer 
prince espouses his eauSe. — Armies palled in the Jield. — Basenese 
of Hohatf who deserts Raja Maun.— I'M armies approach— 
Raja Maun's chiefs abandon him, — He attempts suicide. — 1$ 
persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodpur. — Prepares for defence.— 
Bmmee euspicioiu of all his km. — Refuses them the honour 
of defending tius castle.— They join the allies, who invest Jodpur. 
—The cRy taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegere. — Meet 
Khan'e conduct cauees a division.— His flight fropi Marwar. 
—Tereutd by the Jeypur commander.— Battle. — Jeypur form 
destvoyed, and the city invested. — Bismay of the Rtgot— 
Break* ^ the eieye of Jodpur . — Paye £300,000 fir a leaff 
p<mag4 p Jeypur.— The ^^pods of Jodpur intercepted by 
,^Ralpr«^\ and tetpied from the Cu(Mmhat.—]^eer Mkm, '..- 
,, eemee wUh Reyd Maun, and rtptdrep 
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‘ Tb® int^Ugeiice of Beejy Sing’s death wsis conveyed by 
exf^ress to bis. grandson Bbe^m, at Jessulmeer. In "twenty-two 
bonis’’ he was at jJodpun and ascending directly to the citadel, 
seated himself upon the gradi, while bis rival, Zalim Sing, the right- 
ful beic, little expecting this celerity, was encamped at the Mairta 
gate, awaiting the “ lucky hour” to take possession. That hour never 
arrived ; and the first intelligence of Bheem being on " the cushion of 
Joda,’’ was conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarrag of his rival on 
his retreat from the city, who was pursued to Bhiiara, attacked, defeated, 
and forced to seek shelter at Oodipnr, where, with an ample domain 
from the Bana, he passed the rest of his days in literary pursuits. 
He died in the prime of life : attempting to open a vein with his 
own hand, he cut an artery and bled to death. He was a man of 
great personal and mental qualifications ; a gallant soldier, and no 
mean poet* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “com- 
punctious visitinga,’’ and be a king de facto if not de jure. Death 
had carried off three of his uncle.s, as well as his father, previous 
to t’tis event; but there were still two others, Shore Sing, his 
adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way : the lost was 
put to death; the former had his eyes put out; and, soon after, the 
unfortunate prince released himself from life by dashing out his 
brain a Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sibg’s descendants, 
remained. His superior claims were fatal to him and bis life fell 
a sacrifice with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maroo 
to disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopt- 
ed son of the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls 
of Jhalore. Could Bheem’s dagger have reached him, he would 
have stood alone, the last surviving scion 6f the parricide, 

“ With none to bless him, 

" None whom he conld bless 

a» instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would baVe utterly 
. perished, and their ashes might have been given to the winds, and 

' memoried of them left. Edur must then have supplied an heir.f 

— 1 , , , ■ — - . . . ^ ' 

' Wn veaenahle tntoi^ Ts^Oysnohandm, whowse 'wii^uefortenrean, 

‘.Md he owed sU his knowledge, es{Mici»lly his skill in teeiting nodWy (in which he 

...f .Amongst the numerous aut^sph oorres^Mndsaoe of the princes of Bsjpootaaa 
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and the doubtfiil pretea$idn3 of Dhonkul,**® the poslhrirhotia 
reputed son of the wholesale assasaia Bheefn, to sit upon the 
of Aj it, would never have been brought forward to excite anqthe? 
murderous contest amongst the sons of Joda. , ■ 

Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood between 
him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in 
Jhalore. But the siege of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, 
or loose mercenary bands, was a tedious operation , and soon became 
an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not unfrequently 
broke, and by signal formed a junction with his adlierents, and plunder-* 
ed the fiscal lands for support. One of these excursions, however, 
an attempt to plunder PalU, had nearly proved fatal to him ; they 
were attacked on their return, and young Maun, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental than to personal accom- 
plishments, was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for the 
prowess of the chief of Ahore, who took him up beliind him and 
bore him off in safety. Nothing but the turbulence of the chiefs 
who supported Raja Bheem saved young Maun*s life. A disputed 
succession has always produced an odious faction ; and Bheen:, who 
was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have na<l all 
the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing: he threatened those 
entrusted with the siege to give them oxen to ride instead of 
horses.” The chiefs fired at the insult, and retired to Ganorah, the 
principal fief inGodwar; but, disgusted with both parties, instead 
of jbeyin;/ the invitation of young Maun, they abandoned their 


wil;h the princes of Mf'war, of which I had the free nse, I selected one lefter of S. 
17S4. A. I). 172S, written conjointly by Jey Sinfr of Amber and Abhye Sinp of dodpnr, 
restaniiiig , ISdur, and which is so carious, that I give a translation in this 

Appei'dix (No. 1) I little thought at the time how completely it would prove Abhye 
Sing’s determination to cut off ail but his own parricidal issue from th(s successiim* 
An inspection of the geivealogy (p, 148), will shew that Anund Sing of |3d«r, who Was 
i not to be Allowed to escape alive.” was his younger brother, adopted into i.bat house. 

• Dlionkui Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem. the last of the jiarrmitlal line, 
whether real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the pure current^ ^ Bah tore' 
blood, derived from fijpoji, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajit, be brought from Edur, anti 
iustalled on “tiie gadi of Joda.” This course of proceeding would meet univetial 
approbation, with the exce]>tion of some selfish miscreants about the peraon of thiA 
pretended son of Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokurn, in furtherance of hisAndhia 
grandfather's yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the events, drawn from their, own 
chrohJcles, and accompanied by reflections, ex|joaing the miseries springing from an 
. aet of turpitude^ wo all, and they would shower blessings oh the 

; While it fulfill^ the duties of protector, destroyed the gCfin pf . 

, gave them a prince of their, own pure blood, wbom ,^! mrti^ ^ild 

a doubtrems;i|iS<^ ' of the probable unanimity 
suhmittelto a'jfwnciker, composed of the :prit»ces'^of‘ 

Amb^, Kot»h,:'Bqo,ndS, JesAulmeer, leaving 

connexions with PhCnkul Sing, * ^ 
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» country altogetbet> ^txd sought asylum in the neighbouring states. 
Many fiefs were sequestrated^ and Neemaj, the chief seat of the 
Qodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve mouths’ defencOj taken ; 
its battlements were ignomiriiously destroyed, and the yictors, 
chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of bis partisans and daily diminishing resources, 
when the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
Maun. Asraall supply of millet*flour was all the provisiou left to 
his half-famished garrison, whose surrender was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding ‘‘ he was now the master; it was his 
duty to serve.” On that day (the 2ud Kartik S. I860, Dec. 1804), 

. after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends 
banished, and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, in- 
telligence came of Raja Bheem's demise I This event, as urilooked 
for as it was welcome, could scarcely at first be credited ; and the 
tender of the homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, 
though a^*compaiiied by a letter from the prime minister Induraj, 
was disregarded till the guru Deonath returned from the camp with 
coMfh'ination of the happy news, that '^iiot a moustache was to be 
lu the camp.”* Tiiither the prince repaired, and was hailed as 
the head of tlie Rahtores. 

It is said that the successor of the guru AtmarSjm, ** who carried 
all the troubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven,” had predicted of 
young Maun Sing, when at the very zero of adversity, , that “his 
fortunes would ascend.” What were the means whereby the ghostly 
comforter of Raja Bheem influenced his political barometer, we 
know not ; but prophetic gurus, bards, astrologers, physicians, aud 
all the Vedyas or ' cunning-men, who beset the persons of princes, 
prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the office of 
compounders of drugs and expounders of dreatns, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their own prognostications. 

On the 6th of Megsir, 1860 (A.D. 1804), Raja Maun, released 
from his perils, succeeded to the honours and the feiuls of Beejy 
Sing* He had occupied the ' cushion of Maroo’ but a very ?hort 
when the Poknma chief took offence,” and put himself in 

1 ' v i,i ii i. y i ui'i ■. M .i. II. ■■ — ..-i — ..I. — I, I 

- * Jhia mark af mourning^ common to all India. Where thiievMenoe of 
^ hot yet visible, the hair U cut oft ; often both. 

cxr < science:’ the Utm is also used to denote canning, magic, or 
Qf” 'Whatever kind. > - 
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hostility to his sovereign. The name of this proud vasnn-h the first 
in power though only of secondary rank amongst the Ohnmpawuts, 
was Sowae Sing, mth whom now remained “the sheath of tl»e 
dagger whitib htfld the fortnaes of Maroo.” If the faWUaeut of 
veiig<‘anco be a virtue, Sowae waa the most virtuous son ou earth. 
The dagger of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Siibbfila, was no iinaginaiy 
weapon in tlie hands of bis grandson Sowae, vvho held it suspended 
ovei the head of Raja Maun from his cnthroneniont to his death-hour. 
Soon after Rija Maau*s accession, Sowne retiiod with his paitizans 
to Cliampasiini, a spot about five miles from the capital, where the 
conspiracy was prepared. He told the chiefs that the wile of Baja 
Blioem was pregnant, and prevailed on (hem to sign a declaration, 
that if a son was born, he should be installed on tlio gaiJl of Joda. 
They returned in a body to the capital, took the pi(‘gnant queen 
from the castle, and placed her in a palace in the city, undt*r their 
own protection. Moreover, they held a council, at which tlic Raja 
was present, who agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the 
heir-apporent of Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of 
Nagore and Sewanoli ; and that if a female, she should be betrothed 
to a piince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never- failing germs of discoid in these states; 
and the issue is inevitably branded by one party with the title of * sup- 
posititious ' It i« likewise a common sajing, almost amounting to a 
pioveib, that a male child is the uniform lesult of such a position. 

In due course, a male infant was born ; but, alarmed for its safety, 
the mother concealed bt)th its birth and sex, and placing it in a 
basket, coin eyed It by a faithful servant fioui the city, whence it 
soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokurn. Ho bestowed upon it the 
inauspicious name of ‘DhonkuV that is, one born to tumult and 
etnfo. It is said that, during two years he kept the birih a piofouud 
secret, and it is even added, that it miglit have rcnuanqi| so, had 
Rajah Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed ev^^n* 
handed justice. Wanting, however, the magnanimity of tl»c Fourth 
Henry of France, who scorned “ to revenge ttie wrongs of the Prince 
of Navarre ” he reserved his favours and confidence for those who 
him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislike to others who, 
in ob^ience to their sovereign, served against him. Of these 
odherente, only two clue& of note weieoi his km and olon ; the otheira 
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• Bhatti Rajpoots^ aod a brxly of those religions tnilitants called 
mshemwamin, uuder their Mehniit, or leader, Kaiindas.* 

At the expiration of twoyeure, Sowao communicated the event 
to the cbiefff of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
bis promise and issue /the grant for Nagore and Sewanoh. He 
promised compliance xf> upon investigation, the infant proved to be 
the legitimate offspring of his predecessor. Personal fear overcame 
maternal affection, and the qtieen, who remained at Jodpiir, dis- 
claimed the child. Her reply being communicated to the chi(3f«, it 
wjis for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest them, 
tho more especially as her concealed accouchement had never been 
properly accounted for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determi- 
nation was taken ; but instead of an immediate appeal to arms, 
hq. adopted a deeper selieme of policy, the effects of which he could 
not have contemplated, and which involved his own destruction^ 
and with it the indopcndeuco of his country, which was transferred 
to strangers, their very antipodes in manners, religion, and every 
moral quality. His first act was to proem e a more powerful pro- 
tection than Pokuiu afforded ; and under the guarantee oi Chutter Sing 
lihatti, he was sent to the^tma (sauctuaiy) of AbhyeSingot Khetri.j* 
Having so far succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in which his 
genius for intrigue appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late prince JUheem had made overtures to the Kana of 
Mewar for the hand of his daughter, but he died before the prelimi- 
naries were adjusted. Tiiis simple circumstance was deemed 
sulHcieut by the Cbainpawiit for the ground-work ot bis plot. Ho 
contrived to induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the prince of Jey- 
pur, to put himself in the place of Rija Blieem, and to propose 
for the fair hand of Kishua. This being accomplished, and nuptial 
presents, under a guard of four thousand men, being despatched to t 
Oodipiir, Sowao intimated to Raja Maun that he wouUl be eternally 
disgiaced if he allowed tho prince of Amber to carry off* “the 

♦ They follow the doctiinos of Vishnu (Bishen). They are termed as 

well OA the more numerons class of church niilhiints, devoted to Siva^ Both arc 
eeitManu//^ as g/mn imports, irpm m<istcry {$e/t) ovei tlie sense {g$y They occusional- 
iy come in contact, )»heu their seotanau pimciplcs end in furnms combats. At ^ho 
ewebrated place pilffrimage, Hciidwar (Jluniwar), on the Oanges, we are Obliged 
to luve soldiers to keep ‘the peace, since a liuttle occuriod. m which they fought almost 
to extii'parion, atxmt twenty years ago. They are the IrmpiatM of Rajasthan, 
f One ol the pitncipal chials oi the Bhekhawui conf^usation. 



ifetrothedf* tbnt '*it fvas to the thfote of Maroo, liot its obwpant*. 
sho wa$ promised/^ The bait was groedilf swallowed, md tie 
summons for the kher (or levy ea masse) of the Bahtoros was imiiio- 
diately proclaimed. Maun instantly assembled three thoiisa^id^ 
horse,, and joining to them the mercenary bands of Heera Siag> 
then on the frontier of Mewar, he intercepted the nuptial gifts of 
Amber, Indignant at this outrage, Juggtit Sing took to arms, and 
the muster-book was declared open to all who would serve in the 
war which was formally declared against Maroo, 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae threw off the mask, and 
repaired to Khetri, whence hefConveyed the pretender, Dhonkul, to 
the court of Juggut Sing at Jeypur. Here his legitimacy was establish- 
ed by being admitted ' to eat from the same platter’ with its prince; 
and his claims, as the heir of Marwar, were publicly acknowledged 
and advocated, by his ^ placing him in the lap of his aunt,* one of 
the wives of the deceased Raja Bheem. His cause thus espoused, 
and being declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, 
who deemed the claims of the pretender superior to those of Raja 
Mauii, speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these was 
the prince of Bikaneer, whose example (he being the most powerful 
of the independents of this house) at once sanctioned the justice 
of Dboukurs cause, and left that of Raja Maun almost without 
support. Nevertheless, with the hereditary valour of his race, he 
advanced to the frontiers to meet his foes, whose numbers, led by 
the Jeypur prince and the pretender, exceeded one hundred thou- 
sand men ! This contest, the ostensible object of which was the 
princess of Mewar, like the crusades of ancient chivalry, brought 
allies from the most remote parts of India. Even the cautious 
Mabratta felt an unusual impulse in this rivalry, beyond the stium- 
lants of pay and pluudar which ordinarily rouse him, and corps after 
corps left their hordes to support either cause. The weightier purse 
of Jeypur wiis the best argument for the justice of hiS ^^eluse and 
that of the pretender; while Raja Maun had only the gratitude^of 
Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whose wife and family he bad 
given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the Attoc. But 
here Sowae again foiled him ; and the Mabratta, then only eighteen 
ftom Uuun, and who had promised to join him nemt day^, n^stde 
to the south. A bribe of £100,000, in l^ills jiipp 
^ISatahv to paid on Holcar's reaching tpt ottyi;; 
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•d^iSertion; which being secured, Juggut Sing and the pretender 
advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who was posted at Geengoli 
As the armies approached each other, Raja Maun's chiefs rode up 
to salute him, preparatory, he thought, to head their clans for 
the combat ; but it was ‘their farewell obeisance. The cannonade 
opened, they rallied under the standard of the pretender, and on 
Sowae advancing <?u the right of the allied line, so entire was the 
defection, that even the Mairtea clan, whose virtue and boast it is 
“ to adhere to the throne, whoever is the occupant,'* deserted, with the 
Ohampawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs. Four chieftains alone abided 
the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, Koochamun, Ahore, Jhalore, 
and Neemaj ; and with their quotas alone, and the auxiliary bands 
of Boondi, he would have rushed into the battle. * Hindered from 
this, he attempted his own life : but the design was fiustrated by 
yeowath of Koochamun, Avho dismounted him from his elephant, and 
advised his trusting to the fleetness of his steed, while they covered 
his flight. Tlie Raja remarked, he was the first of his race who-^ 
ever disgraced the name of Rahtore by showing his back to a 
Cuchwaha, The position he had taken that morning was favourable 
to retreat, being a mile in advance of the pass of Parbutsir : this 
was speedily gained, and nobly defended by the battalions of Boondi, 
and those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which re- 
tarded the pursuit, headed by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun 
reached Mairta in safety ; but deeming it incapable of long resist- 
ance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the capital, which he 
reached with a slender retinue,' including the four chiefs, who still 
shared bis fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was pillaged. 
Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of Sindia's 
commanders, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and bag- 
gage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Pai*butsir, and the villages 
in the neighbourhood, were plundered. • 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced 
i)ith rapid success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince 
of Jeypur, whose object was the princess of Mewar, proposed to 
Sowae to follow up their good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipur, 
and solemnized the nuptials. But even in the midst bf his revenge, 
Bowae could distinguish between the cause of IJlauu Sing and 
ff4di of Marwar and to promote the success of Jeypur, though 
^ was no part 
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of his plat). He was only helped out of this dilemtnA by another, *' 
which he could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Esya Matm 
would hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but, 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpnr to its fate ind . 
to the pretender, Sowae, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for three days at Kairta.. 
His foresifrht was correct : the Raja had reached Birsilpur in full 
flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Gaeninul Singwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he changed his intention. “ There," said the 
Singwi “ lays Jodpur only nine cess to the right, while Jhalore is 
sixteen further ; it is as easy to gain the one as the other, and if you 
cannot hold out in the capital, what, chance have you elsewhere ? while 
you defend your tlirotie your ca,u.se is not lost.” Raja Maun followed 
the advice, reached Jodpur in a few hours, and prepared for hia 
defence. This unexpected change, and the halt of the allied army, 
which permitted the dispersed bauds to gain the capital, defeated 
the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khau’s brigade, the corps of Bisheuswamis, under Kaimdas, and 
one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Cimhans, Biiattis, and 
Eendos (the ancient lords of Muudore), Raja Maun formed a garrison 
of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. So ample did 
be dee)a this number, that he despatched strong garrisons from 
HundaU 's brigade; with some Deora Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, 
and preserve the distant castle of Amerkote from surprise by the 
Siudiea Having thus provided against the storm, he fearlessly 
awaited the result. But so alienated was his mind from his kindred, 


that he would not even admit to the honour of defending his throne 
the four faithful chieftains who, in the general desertion, had abided 
by his fortunes. To all their entreaties to be received into the 
, castle, that “ they might defend the kangras (battlements) of Juda,” 
be replied, they might defend the city if they plei^e<iv|;^ud die* 
gusted with such a return for their fidelity, they increased the train 
of his opponents, who soon encompassed Jodpur. 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
.^pliceused, plunder; and with the exception of Filudi, which 


y defended for three months, and given to Bij^uee^ ao the 
of its alliaa(^ the on of the pretender was-pn^piaiinitfii. 
loi^t jlarwar, an4 lu«' allies only awaited ' 
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1 cftpital, which appeared iuentable, to proclaim him king. But a 
circumstance occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Bahtorea, thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Baja Maun from 
his peril, and involved his adversaries in the net of destruction 
.vtrhicb they had woven for him. 

. The siege had lasted five mouths without any diminution of 
the ardour of the defenders ; and although the defisnces of the 
north-east angle were destroyed, the besiegers, having a perpen- 
dicular rock of eighty feet to ascend before they could get to the 
breach, were not nearer their object, and, in fact, witliout shells, the 
castle of Joda would laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and 
motley force under the banners of Jeypur and the pretender, became 
clamorous for pay ; the forage was exhausted, and the partisan horse 
were obliged to bivouac in the distant districts to the south. Availing 
himself of their separation from the main body. Ameer Khan, an 
apt pupil of the Mahratta school, began to raise contributions on 
the fiiscal lauds, and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were 
compelled to accede to his demands. The estates of the nobles 
who espoused the cause of the pretender, fared no better, and they 
complained to the Xerxes of this host of the conduct of this un- 
principled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Amber, 
the archiutriguer of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards 
satisfying the clamour of the troops. Having exhausted the means 
of bis own party, he applied to the four chieftains’ who had been 
induced to joiu the cause of the pretender by the suspicions of Baja 
Maun, to advance a sum of money. This appeal proved a test of 
their zeal. They abaudoned the pretender, and proceeded direct 
to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric 
to detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate 
that of Baja Mauu ; nor could they have given him better counsel 
towards this end, than the proposal to carry the wax into the enemy’s 
country: to attack and plunder Jeypur, now left unguarded. At 
this critical moment, the Jeypur prince, in consequence of the 
representation of the Marwar chiefs, had directed bis commauder-in- 
chief, Seolall, to.cltastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct. Seolall 
Ipat a stop t9 their deliberations, attacked and drove, them across 4:he 
surprised them at Gtoviugnrh. again iu a night attack at 
'lEarscorVaud pursued the Khan to Bhaggi, at the very frontier of 
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Jeypur. Astonished at his own success, and little! aware that the ^ 
chase was in the direction projected by hia enemy, Seohall deem^ 
he had accomplished his orders in driving him outofMarwar; 
halted, and leaving hia camp, repaired to Jeypur to partake of its 
festivities. The Khan, who with his allies had reached Peeploo 
near Tonk, no sooner heard of this, than he called to his aid the 
heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah Khan and Raja Buhader (then 
besieging Lserdoh), and availed himself of the imprudent absence of 
Iris foe to gain over the Hydrabad J^usdla, a legion wetl known 
in the predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object^ 
he assailed the Jeypur force, which, notwjthstaridirfg this defection 
and the absence of itjs commander, fought with great valour, the 
battalions of Heera Sing being nearly cut to pieces. The action 
ended in the entire defeat of the Jeypurians, and the capture of 
their camp, guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rahtore chief- 
tains, whose valour led to this result, Meer Kban rapidly followed 
up bis success, and Jeypur was dismayed by the presence of the 
victor at her gates. Th© generalship of the Khan was the salvation 
of Raja Maun ; it dissolved the confederacy, and fixed the doom of 
Sowae, its projector. 

Tl)e tempest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of 
Bikaneer and Shapoorahad already withdrawn from the confederacy 
ai^d marched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate 
Cuchwalia, who had in the outset of this crusade looked to a full 
harvest both of glory and of love, learned that his army was annihilated, 
and hirt capital invested by the Khan and a handful of Rahtores. 
Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Chund, D^wdn or 
prime minister of Jeypur, concealed for some days these disasters' 
from his sovereign, who received the intelligence by a special mes- 
senger sent by the queen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed 
for his personal safety, he broke up the siege, and sending on in 
advance the spoils of Jodpur {including forty pieces of cannon), 
with his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offered 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital; nay, he secretly 


' * Bapoo Sindla, Balia Bao IngUa,, with the brij^de of Jean Baptiste, all Sindia*s 
dispiand^nts. Thiji* was early in ISOS. Tbe author was then in Sindians camp and saw 
tspops mareh^^ o:S ; and In 1807, in a geo^praphicai tour, he penetfated to Jeypnr, 
the Jeypur army. The sands round the capital were; 
lie bones of horses, ^ ashes of their riders, who had died ih thp \ 
oE getting their arrears of pay, ' \ > 
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with a bond of £90,000 more, the author Of hiaf dis^ace, 
irheer Khan, not to intercept which was signally igno** 

minious, burning hia tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying hia favourite elephant, which wanted 
jspeed for the rapidity of his flight" 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over. The chief- 
tains whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from 
Raja Maun, determined that no trophies of Rahtore digrace should 
enter Jeypur, united their clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, 
on the line of retreat, appointing Indnraj Singwi their leader. This 
person, who had held the office of DAodn under two predecessors of 
Raja Maun, was driven to a temporary defection from the same 
suspicions which made the chiefs join the pretender. But they 
resolved to wash away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja 
Maun with the blood of hia enemies, and to present as the 
token of returning fidelity the recaptured trophies. The encounter 
took place on the joint frontier. It was short, but furious; and 
* the Ouchwahas, who could not withstand the Rah tores, were 
defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler, including 
tlie forty cannon, were safely lodged in Kochamun. Flushed 
with success, the victors addressed the Raja of Kishengurh, who, 
though a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance funds to secure 
the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) 
effected this object ; and the Khan, pledging himself to continue his 
support to Raja Maun, repaired to Jodpiir. The four chiefs who had 
thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and were received with 
open arms: their offences were forgiven, and their estates restored, 
while Induraj was appointed Bukshee or commander of the forces. 


si 
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* AxxtB Khan waa receired by Eaja Haun iritb disUngniahod 
bonoura; a palace in the caatle vraaaaaignedas hia residence ; valuable 
gifts were presented te him and great rewards held in perspective, 
if, through his agency, the rebellion should be completely subdued. 
He swore to extirpate Sowae’a faction, and in token of identity of 
views with Baja Maun, he was admitted to the honour of that last 
proof of devotion to his cause, " an interciiauge of turbans,” with an 
advance of three lakhs, or JB30,000, for the ini mediate payniont of 
bis bonds. 

On tlie raising of the siege of Jodpnr, Sowae conducted the 
Pretender to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of Nugore. 
There they were deliberating as to their future plans, wJien a message 
was brought from Ameer Khan from Moondhiawur, ton miles distant, 
begging permission to preform his devotions at the shrine of the 
Mooslem saint. Peer Tarkeen, the sole relic of the Islamite which 
Bukht Sing had spared. His request being complied with, he with 
a slight cavalcade left his camp, and having gone throngli the 
mummeries of devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When about to 
take leave, lie threw out iiints of Raja Mauu’s ungrateful return ior 
In's service.^, and that his legions might have been better employed. 
Sowae greedily caught at the bait ; he desired the Khan to name 
hi.s terms, ami offered £200,00U on the day that Dhonkul should 
po.s.scss the ijfwlx of Jodpur. The Khan accepted the conditions and 
ratihed the engagement on the Koran, and to add to the solemnity 
of the pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. This being done, 
he was introduced to the pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged 
his life ill his cause, took leave, and returned to his camp, whither 
he invited tiie prince and his chiefs on the following day to accept 
of an cnlertainincnt. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 18G4f (AD. 1808), 
Sowae, attended by the chief adherents of the pretender and about 
6ve hmidrfd followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had 
miyle every preparation for the more effectual perpetration of tl»e 
bloody and perhdious deed he meditated. A spacious tciit Was 
pitched in the centre of his camp for the reception of his guests, and 
cannon were loaded with grape ready to be turned against them. 
The visitors voere received with the most distinguished courte.sy ; 
turbans were again exchanged ; the dancing-girls were introduced 
nod uotbiiig but festivity was apparent. The Khan arose, and 
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making an excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired! 
The dancing continued, when at the word " dugga,” pronounced by 
the musicians, dowu sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, 
who foil an easy prey to the ferocious Pathans. Forty-two chieftains 
were thus butchered in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the 
heads of the most distinguished were sent to Raja Maun. Their 
adherents, taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the soldiery, or by 
cannon charged with grape, as they fled. The pretender escaped 
from Nogore, which was plundered by the Khan, when not only 
all the property of the party, but the inuneuse stores left by 
Rukht Sing, iurluding three hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and 
sent to Sainbhnr and other strong-holds held by the Khan. Having 
thus fulfilled his instructions, he repaired to Jodpur, and received 
ten lakhs or £100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and 
Koochilawos, of thirty thousand rupees annual rent, besides one 
hnndjred rupees daily for table-allowance, as the reward of his 
signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partisans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun w as extinguifthed ; but though the 
Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
foiTued against him, the mode by which it was effected entailed 
upon him and upon his country unexampled miseries. The destruc- 
tion of the ]>arty of the pretender was followed by retaliation oa 
the varioub member's of the league. The Jeypur territory was laid 
waste by th>< troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was planned 
against Bikanecr. An army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja 
Mann’s feudal levies, under the command of luduraj, with a brigade 
of Meer Khan, and that of Uuudall Khan with thirty-five guns, 
marched against the chief of the independent Rahtores. The 
Bikanecr Raja formed an army little inferior in numbers, and gave 
' his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after a partial encounter, 
in which the former lost two hundred men, he fell buck upon his 
capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at Gujtiair. Here teiuis 
were offered ; two lakhs as the expenses of the war, and the sur- 
' render of the bone of contention, the town of Filodi, which bad 
been assigned to Bikaueer as the price of joining the confederacy. 

•The Khan was now the arbiter of Marwar. * He stotipoad 
Ohufoor Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands 
of Mairta amongst bis foUoweta. He likewise placed bis garrison in 
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' tbd castle of Nowah, which gavo him the command of the salt-lakes 
of Nowah and Sambhur. Induraj and the high-priest Doonath 
were the only counsellors of Baja Maun, and all the oppressions 
which the chieftains suffered through this predominant foreign 
interference, were attributed to their advice. To cut them off, the 
chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lakhs 
(£70,000), readily consented to rid them of their enemies. A plot 
was laid, in which some of his Pathans, under pretence of quarrelling 
with Induraj for their arrears, put this minister and the high-priest 
to death. 

The loss of Doonath appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. 
He shut himself up in his apartments, refused to communicate 
with any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether political or re- 
ligious, until ut length he was recommended to name his only son 
Chuttur Sing as his successor. To this he acceded, and with his 
own hand made the mark ot inauguration on bis foiehead. But 
youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him from his 
duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pursuits, others 
from L wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, whose 
daughter he attempted to seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, before ho had attained 
the years of majority, still more alienated the mind of Baja Maun 
from all state affairs, and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on 
his person extended even to his wife. He refused all food, except 
that which was brought by one faithful menial. He neglected his 
ablutions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, and at length 
either was, or affected to be msane. He spoke to no one, and list-* 
eued with the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the 
ministers, who were compelled to carry on the government. By many 
it is firmly believed that the part he thus acted was feigned, to 
escape the snares laid for his life ; while others think that it was a 
melancholy mania, arising from remorse at having consented to the 
ifiurder of Induraj, which incidentally involved that of the GurnJ^ 
In short, his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the 
suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the bent oi his 
policy too much favoured. In this condition — the government being 
managed by an oligarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowae) — 


« For the chsracter of this priest, See Vol 1. p. 753, 



ij)i3 Baja Hana reniaiD, oatit the ti4e af ^yeat* o*wW 
pf Britain even to the deaert of Marco. 

When, in 1817, we invited tbo Bajpoota to dtaunito from tbo 
predatory powera, and to join us in establishing order throughout 
India, the young son of Baja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent 
envoys to Delhi. But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated 
youth was no more. On this event, the Pokurn faction, dreading 
Baja Maun’s resumption of the government, made an application to 
Bdur for a son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid as was 
the offer, the Baja, who had but one sou, rejected it, unless the 
demand were sustained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles. 
Unanimity being unattainable, the faction had no alternative save 
the restoration of Baja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained 
the new position of Marwar, the alliance with the English, which 
awaited his sanction, and the necessity that he, as the last prop of 
the royal family, should resume the reins of power. He listened to 
all with the most apathetic indifference. But although he saw in 
this new crisis of the political condition of his country, motives for 
effecting his escape from bondage, his mind was so tutored by bitter 
experience that he never for an instant betrayed its workings. 
When at length he allowed himself to comprehend the full nature 
of the changes which made even the faction desire his egress from 
solitude, so far from expressing any joy, he even disapproved of part of 
the treaty, and especi.'iliy the article relating to the armed contin- 
gent of bis vassals to be at the disposal of the protecting power, 
in which he wisely saw the germ of discord, from the certainty of 
interference it would lead to. 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty* was negotiated at 
Delhi by a Brahmin named Beas Bisheu Bam, on the part of the 
regent prince, and in December 1818, an officer of the British 
governmentf was deputed to report on its actual condition, l^ot- 
withstanding the total disorganization of the government,' from the 
combination of causes already described, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendor or regularity ; the honour of all was concerned in 
pre^ving the dignity of the ' padi,’ though its incumbent was an 
hhjoot of distrost and even detestation. The ministry at this period 
wnipopductied by Akhi Ohund (Oewm), and Salim Sing* of tokuro, 

* ' t w. WjJd»,saiwimt«iui«ntef tb^ 
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• M tl»e represetitati^re of Iho Aristocmcy, with the title of hlunr^guf. All 
the garrisons and offices of trust throughout the country were held 
by the creatures of a jaato, ofvhich these were the heads. There 
was, however, already the nucleus of an opposition in the brother of 
the murdered minister, named Futteh Rij, who was entrusted with 
the care of the city. The instructions of the agent wore to offer 
the aid of the British government towards the settlement of Baja 
Mann’s affairs ; and at a private interview, three days after the agent’s 
arrival, troops wero offered to be placed at his disposal. But the 
wariness of his character will be seen in the use he made of this offer. 
Be felt that the lever was at hand to crush faction to the dust ; and 
with a Machiavelian caution, he determined tliat the existence of this 
engine should suffice ; that its power should be felt, but never seen ; 
that he should enjoy all the advantages this itiflticuce would give, 
without risking any of its dangers if called into action. Tims, while 
he rejected, though with thanks, the essential benefit tendered, quali* 
fyinghis refusal with a sufficient reason — “reliance on himself to res- 
tore his state to order,’’ — he failed not to disseminate the impression 
auio igat his chiefs, which was enough for his purpose, and which be- 
sides checked the dictation and interference that uniformly result 
from such unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects ore ever prone to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible ; and Baja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy. He appeared anxious to bury the 
past in oblivion, by choo.sing ineu of both parties for the inferior du- 
ties of the ministry ; and the blaudness of his manners and his con- 
ciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into security. After a 
short residence, the agent returned to Ajmcre, having in vain tried to 
convince Baja Maun that his affairs wero irretrievable without the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from “ the meas- 
vures then in train,” he should accomplish the task himself: of these 
measufes conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At this period* au envoy was appointed, with power? direct 

from the Oovernor-General to Baja Maun, but he was for some 

• . . 

7 ^ > 

* fa Fabrtuiry ISIS, the aathot bad the political dntioS ot Matwor added to thoe# 
of the States of Oodipor, Kotab, Booadi, and Sirohi, 


months {^vevonted from proceeding to bis court, from 
eanse^,^ 

The agent, who reached Jodpitr early in the' month of Norem* 
ber, found matters in nearly the same state as on hie predecessor’s 
departure in February. The same faction kept the prince and ail 
the officers of government at their disposal. T he Raja interfered 
bat little with their measures, except to acquiesce in or confirm 
them. The meiccnary bands of S indict or Pathaus wore in miser- 
able plight and cIs morons for their pay» not having been accounted 
with for throe years; and they were to bo seen bogging in the 
sheets of the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads 
to preserve them from starvation. On the approach of the agent 
of the Btitish Government, the forms of accounts were gone through, 
and they gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of 
receiving thirty per cent, of their arrears ; but this was on ly a form, 
and with his departure (in about throe weeks), they despaired even 
ol that. 

The name of justice was unknown : — though, in allusion to 
the religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, 

* One of tlie««e Tias an iiiipleasant altercation, winch took place between the 
townb-people of the C(»rameieial Mait of Palli and an Enjfli^h nt Ionian, sent mioftl- 

ciallv to feel his way as 1 o tlie ( xtensK n of commercial enterpn/e. cair>ing specimens of 
the staple coratnoditie*? of oui tiado. This intericicnce with the very fountain-head 
of their tiode aUrnud the monopolists of Palli, i^ho, dreadmq^ such competition, 
created or took ad \antape of an incident to rid tliemsehes of the mtrudei The 
commeicxal mci oi th( se k [ ions almost all profess the Jam h bgion, whose first lulc 
of faith 18 the piescnatioii ot life, in beast as in man. By them, therefore, the piece* 
floods, the bioad-doths and metals of the Chiistmi trader were oiili less abhoned 
than his idesh-pots ind the blood of the goats swoin to liavc betn shed by his seivants 
within the bounds of Mb lose in judgment against tbeir mastci ot whom a formal 
complaint was laid hetoie Kaia Maun. It lost none of its acrimony m coming 
thiough the chaniif] of his inttniuneio at Oodipm, the Bishen Bam. Mr. 

Butheriord lebuttcd thr n iiirc and an investigation took nlace at the capital on 
oath, upon which as the nurc hunts and the governor of Pdlh (a nephew of the 
mnnsbr), could not subst.intiatp then charge, the lathr was severely reprimanded 
foi his incivility But whcthci the story was tiue or false, it was quite enough for 
their purpose. The interdict between Mr Rnihetford and the inhabitants of Palli 
was more effectual than the sanitary rordim of any pnnee rn C’hnstendom. The 
feeling of resentment against him ieaehe<l the agent of government, who was obliged 
tosupportwhnt appealed t He cause of tiuth, even according to the deposition made 
before their own judgment-scat, and he was cohscqucntly deemed mimical 1 o the 
pimce and the faction w Inch then guided his councils. Mr, Rutherford pi oceeded* 
afterwards to Kotah, to exlnbit the same wares ; but he was there equally an object 
of jealousy, though fiom letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly manifested U furnished evidence that such interference would never 
succeed. It is well his mission did not appear to be sanctioned by the government, 
What evil might not be tfi(»ctfd by permitting nnrestneted and lucantions inter* 
course ^ith such f ople, whocan, and do obtain all they require of *oor produce 
without the presence of the who, whether or the pale of 

the Company’s strvico, will not f trust l>e prematurely forced on Bai^tanaf or it 
wm amuredly hasten the day of inevitable separation I 
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way commit hmrder and »o oae will notice it ; bnt woe to him 
who beats or maims a brate, for dogs are publicly fed while the 
soldier starves/' la short, the sole object of the faction was to keep 
at a distance all interposition that might lead the prince to eman- 
cipate hirnaelf from their control. During the agent's stay of 
nearly three weeks, he had several piivato interviews with Raja 
JIfatifi. The knowledge he had of the hhtoty of his ancestry and 
Ins own situation, and of the causes which had produced it, failed 
not to beget a corresponding confidence , and these interviews were 
passed in discussions on the ancient histoi} of tlie country as well 
as on his own immediate atfairs. The agent took leave with these 
words: know all the perils through wliich you liave passed; 

I am aware how you surmounted them By jour resolution, 
your exteiual enemies aie now gone: you ha\o the British 
GoveviHnent as a friend ; rely upon it with the same fortitude, and, 
in a \ery ^hort time, all will be as you could desiie.” 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these obseivations. His fine 
features, though trained to boar no testimony to the workings within, 
reU\erI with delight as he rapidly replied, “In one twelvemontlis, 
loy affurs will bo as friendship could wish.” To which the agent 
lejoined, ‘*In half the time, Mahraja, if you are determined.” 
though the points to which he had to direct his mind wcie neither 
lew nor sliglit, foi they iinolved every branch of government ; as 

1. Foiniing an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances ; the condition of the crown 
lands; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused 
great discontent. 

3. The 1 e-organization and settlement of the foreign txoops, 
on wliose service the Rnja chiefly depended 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the 
wholesfile pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis in the * 
north, and the desert Sahraes and Khosas in the west ; reforinalioti 
of the tariff, or scale of duties on coinmoico, whioli were so heavy 
as almost to amount to prohibition ; and at the same time to pro- 
vide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpnr, before the faction, rejoiced 
at the remo\fal of the only restraint on their narrow-minded \iews, 
proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether the object were to 
xabe fands^ or to gratify ancient animosities, the course pursued by 
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the Dewan and his junto w$A the same. Qaaorah, the' chief tief el * 
dedwar, was put under eequestration, and only released by e €tiie 
of more than a year’s revenue. All the minor chiefs of this ri(^ 
tract -suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having 
their lands placed under the control ef a brother of the mihiste'r, 
Chandawul was put under sequestration, and only released on a very 
heavy fine. At length the Dewan had the audacity to put his hahd 
on Ahwa, the chief fief of Marwar ; but the descendant of Champa 
replied, “ my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to be relinqiiished.’' 
Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body* 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and 
possession!), from an idea they industriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given 
out as those of the prince. If the Baja did dictate them, he took 
especial care it should not be seen ; for in the absence of the British 
agent, he once more resumed his sequestered habits, and appeared 
to teke no interest in the government further than to promote a 
coalition between Akhi Chuud and Futteh Raj, who was supported 
by a strong party of the chiefs, and the influence of the favourite 
queen. But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his creatures, 
all the resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to the 
castle of Jodpur, rejected these overtures, and feigning tliat there 
were plots against his personal safety, left the city ; and the better 
to exclude his adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the 
citadel. 

Six months bad thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was su- 
preme ; he alone was visible ; his orders alone were obeyed. Raja 
Maun was only heard of as an automaton, moving as the Dewan 
pleased. But while the latter was thus baking in the full sunshine 
of prosperity, enriching himself and his dependents, execrated by 
t}ie nobles and envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard of his fall ! 
Then, the insanity of his master proved to be butarftloak to the 
intensity of his resentment. But a blind revenge would not h%ve 
satisfied Baja Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now 
in manacles, were indulged with hopes of life, ^hicb, with ^e 
: application of tortnre, made them reveal the plunder of , prince aa4 
ahbj^ect A ^hedule of forty lakhs, or jf4f00,000, wasgiveb in 
Jpfewan and his dependenta, and their accounts bsih$ ae(;it^ In . 
this wmdd, they were sumnundly dismissed to t-ha ' 
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» mark of ignomlDy, wfaioh could add to the horrors of death. .Nugji, 
the KellMfy and misleader of the late regeat prince, with Moolji 
Dandul,.6iie of the old allodial stock, had each a cup of poison, and 
their bodies were tlirown over the ' Gate of Victory* {Futtih Pot). 
Jevaraj, a brother of the Dandul, with Beharri-das Kheecbie, and 
the tailor, had their heads shaved, and their bodies were fiung into 
the cascade beneath. Even the sacred character of expounder of 
the Vedas** and that of “ revoaler of the secrets of heaven,” yielded 
no protection; and Beas Seodas, with Sri-Kishen, JotiahS, the 
astrologer, were in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, commandant 
of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired on the death of the regent- 
prince ; and with the wealth they had accumulated, while administer- 
ing to his follies, had erected palaces of strength. On the restoration 
of Raja Maun, and the general amnesty which prevailed, they 
returned to their ancient offices in the castle, rose into favour, and 
forgot they had been traitors. Having obtained their persons, 
Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed on these fa- 
vourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their condemnation 
was then passed, and they were hurled over the battlements of the 
rock which it was their duty to guard. With such consummate 
skill was the plot contrived, that the creatures of the minister, in 
the most remote districts, were imprisoned simultaneously with 
liirnself. Of the many subordinate agents thus conHned, many were 
liberated on the disclosure of their wealth ; and by these sequestra- 
.tions, Raja Maun obtained abundant supplies. The enormous sum 
of a crore, or near one million sterling, was stated ; but if they 
yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave the means, 
which he was not slow to use, for the prosecution of what he termed 
a just punishment, though it better deserves the name of a savage 
revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflicting the last penalty of 
tlm law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, and some of the household 
officers whose fidelity ought ever to be firm, and with the sequestra-* 
tioM of the estates of some two or three of the vassals whose power 
had become dangerous, or their treason too manifest to be overlooked, 
he would have commanded the services of the rest> and the admira- 
tion of all conversant with these events. But this first success 
f^ed fuel to hie ve^teuge, and he sought out more noble victims^ to 
it His circumspection and dissimulation were strengthened, Xi<^t 
his sueem Several of the ehie&, who were maiked out 
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for deatht had received, only a few days before, the higheet iproof .:of» 
i^four ia additional lauds to their rent-roll, and accident,; atoop 
prevented a group of the most conspicuous from falling , in to th« 
snare which had inveigled Akhi Chuud. Salim Sing of Fokurn, and 
his constant associate Soortan of Neemaj, with Anar Sing of Ahore, 
and the minor8''of their clans, whose duty daily carried them to the 
court, as the chief advisers of the prince, formed a part of the 
administration of the Da wan, and they naturally took alarm upon 
his confinement. To obviate this, a deputation was sent by the prince 
to tranquillize them by the assurance that, in the confinement of 
the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved punishment, 
the Raja had attained all his ends. Thus, in order to encompass 
the destruction of the Fokurn chief, he would not have scrupled to 
involve all the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, desired the 
•confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal friend, to 
attend with the otliers. Their distrust saved him. The same night, 
the mercenary bauds, to the number of eight thousand men, with 
guns, attacked Soortan Sing in his dwelling. With one hundred 
and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against great guns and 
small arms, as long as the house was tenable, and then sallied out sword 
in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell nobly in the 
midst of his fbes. The remainder retreated with their arms to defend 
Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, in which many 
of the towns people were slain, prevented a repetition of the atteni[)t 
against the Fokurn chief, who remained on the defensive ; until, 
seeing an opportunity, he fled to his' asylum in the desert, or he 
would that day have renouuced “ the .sheath o f the dagger which 
held the fortunes of Marwar," and which now contained the accumu- 
lated revenge of four generations : of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of Sowac, 
and his own. His death would have terminated this branch of 
Ajit’s issue, adopted into the bouse of Fokurn, in the history of which 
*we have a tolerable picture of- the precariousuess of e^astenoe iu 

Marwar.* . 

• 

, * In a letter addressed to the OoTemment on these erente^ dated Jnly 7, 1820f 
I ohsemd, “ The danger is, that enccess may tempt Mm to go be^^ond the line hf 
tie^essity, either for the ends of justitjeor seenrity. If be atops with the Pdknirn cb^ 
lujid ana or two infenm-, conceited in4he coalition of 1806 and the uBnrpatijbn Mi 
cotidigu puaifthment of a few of the civil oiSeem, it a 

f ’ hie cheractet ; bat if he involves Ahwa, and the other principal 
isedptions, he may provoke a strife whieh will yet overwhelm nlrn** Se httm 
for jnstice^ and even lor revengO; which has been eiii^ed 
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• WliBt better comixieBtary can be made on Raja Maun’s character, 
than the few recorded words addressed to Futteh Raj, whom he 
Sent for to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events ? “ Now 
you may perceive the reasons why I did not sooner give you office,” 
This individual, the brother of the late Induraj, was forthwith in- 
stalled in the post of Dewau ; and with the sinews of war provided 
by the late sequestrations, the troops were satisfied; while by the 
impression so sedulously propagated and believed, that he had only 
to call on the British power for what aid he required, the whole 
feudal body was appalled : and the men, who would have hurled 
the tyrant from his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious 
snaies, more dangerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length the 
son of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his 
prince promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the com*- 
inauder of the mercenary bauds. To the eternal disgrace of the 
Raja, he broke this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the 
besieging camp, when the civil officer produced the Raja a mandate 
for his captivity and transmission to the Presence. If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. No,” said he; “on 
the faith of ifjy pledge {buchun) he surrendered ; and if the Raja 
breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
security ” He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli 
inouuUuus, whence he passed over to, and received protection 
in Mewar. ^ 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny 
completely estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they 
could make no resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting 
to ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas ; and they dared not 
league for defence, from the dreaded threat held over them, of calling ^ 
in the British troops ; and in a few months the whole feudal associa- 
tion of Marwar abandoifed their homes and their country, seeking 
shelterjn the neighbouring states from the Raja's cruel and capri- 
cious tyranny. To his connection with the British Government 
alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put forth the 
fCtoiirces of ^ his policy,, whict otherwise he never could have 

Sooiian Slag, whose death (which 1 sincerely re^etj was a prodigal 
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developed either with safety or effect; oor at any former period 
of the history of Marvrar could the most daring of its princes 
have undertaken, with any prospect of success, what Baja Maun 
accomplished under this alliance. 

These brave men found asyla in the neighbouring states of 
Kotah, Mewar, Bikancer, and Jeypur. Even the faithful Auar Sing, 
whose tidclity uo gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek 
rofugo iu exile. He had stood Mauu’s chief ' shield against the 
proscription of Baja Bheem, when cooped up iu Jhalore, and sold 
his wife’s ornaments, “ even to her nose-ring,” to procure him tbo 
means of subsistence and defence. It was Auai Sing who saved 
him when, iu tin attempt upon PalU, he was unhorsed and nearly 
made prisoner. He was among the four chiefs who remained bjr 
his fortunes when the rest deserted to the standard of the preten- 
der; and be was one of the same bodj’, who rescued the trophies of 
their disgrace from the hands of their enemies when on the road 
to Jeypur. Last of all, he was mainly instruineutal in the Raja’s 
emancipation and iu his resumption of the reins of government. 
Well might the fury of his revenge deserve the term of madness! 
In A.D. 1S21, the greater chieftains of Marwar, thus driven into 
exile, wore endeavouring to obtain the mediation of the British 
authorities; but another year bad elapsed without the slightest 
advance to accommodation. Tiieir conduct has been exemplary, 
hut their degrading position, dependent ou the scanty resources 
of others, must of itself work a cure. Their manly remonstrance 
* addressed to ibe British functionary is already befuie the reader.* 
He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time uo mediation 
was held out, thc^ must depend ou themselves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Marwar until the year lti23. 
Had a demonical spirit of revenge not blinded Baja Maun, he had 
a hue opportunity to lay tlie principles of order on a pormauout 
basis, and to iuttoduce those reforms necessary fur his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destroying the feudal chiefs, 

. aud to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of affiars. 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his country. 
In) has (reposing on external protection) broken up the entire feudal 
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a 390 ciatiion, and rendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence* 

Having thus! rapidly sketched the history of this interesting 
branch of the Rajpoot race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire^ Canouj, and their settlement in the Indian desert 
more than six ceuturioa ago, to the present day, it is impossible 
to quit the subject without a reflexion on the anomalous condition 
of their alliance with the British government, which can sanction 
the existence of such a state of things as we have just described. 
It illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,* 
of the ill-defined principles which guide all our treaties with the 
Rgpoots, and which, if not early remedied, will rapidly progress 
to a state of things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger 
to ourselves* These “men of the soil/’ as they emphatically de- 
signate themselves, cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined 
privileges, with an unconquerable pertinacity ; in their endeavours 
to preserve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet has 
their strength increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where 
are raw the oppressors? the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the 
Ghiljis, the Lodia, the Pathans, the Timoora, and the demoralizing 
Mahratta? The native Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolu- 
tions, and survived their fall ; and but for the vices of their internal 
sway, chiefly contracted from sifbh association, would have risen to 
power upon the ruin of their tyrants. But internal dissension 
invited the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious Mahrattas and ferocioiis 
Pathans have reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these 
faults were to be redeemed in their alliances with a people wliose 
peculiar boast was, that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the 
corner-stones of their power : seeking nothing from them beyond 
the means for their defence, and an adherence to the virtues of 
order. How far the protecting power has redeemed its pledge, in ^ 
allowing years to pass away without some attempt to remedy the 
an|irchy we have described, the reader is in a condition to judge. 
If it bo said that we have tied up our hands by leaving them free 
agents in *their internal administration, then let no offer to support 
be given to the head, for the oppression of the vassal and his rights, 
c(>-equal with those of the sovereign ; and if our mediation c^nhofi 
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Ite exerted, let us withdraw altogether the cheolra npoa tbe 0{iei^tiQlB*> 
of their own system of goremment, and leave them free agetote In 
reality. A wiser, more hamane, and liberal policy would be,, to 
impose upon ourselves the task of understanding their political 
condition, and to use our just influence for the restoration of their 
internal prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospec- 
tive, of an important part of our empire. The policy which such 
views would siiggest, is to support the opinion of the vast majority 
of the Bahtores, and to seize the first opportunit}' to lend at least 
our sanction to au adoption, from the E liir bran ch , of Rahtore blood, 
not only uncontaminated, bat heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude 
the parricidal line Which wilt continue to bring misery on 
country. If, however, we apply only our own monarchical, nay des,- 
potic principles, to this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a 
blind tyranny, winch must drive these brave chie fs to despair, it will 
be wel) to reflect and consider, from the acts we have related, of 
what they are capable. Very different, indee d, would be the deeds 
of proscribed Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pindarries, or desultory 
Mahrattas; and what a field for aggression and retreat! Rumour 
asserts that they have already done themselves justice ; and that, 
driven to desperation, and with no power to mediate, tbe dagger has 
reached tbe heart of Raja Mann ! If this be true, it is a retribution 
which might have been expected ; ft was the only alteniative 
left to the oppressed chiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, 
that the ‘ pretended ’ eon of Raja Bheetn is now on the padi of Joda. 
This is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will see only the 
■ party who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn' chief and fac- 
tion will hold that place in the councils of his sovereign, which of 
right belongs to the head of his clan, the Chainpawut chief of Ahwa, 
an exile in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodsh ed will . be tl»e 
•consequence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from 
Eddr. Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order 
to adjust the question, nine-tenths would decide as proposed ;.tbe 
danger of interference would be neutralized, and peace and tntu-. 
qaillity would be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what 
of some couseqaence, futorS danger to ourse Ives would be avoided. .< 

f ■ ■ ■■ ■>' ■'Vy'v'V- ' 

* Be was BO wftm tbs author left India in 182S, 
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SxtenJt aTid population of Marvbar, — Classification of inliahitants,-^ 
Jit$^ — EajpootSp, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes, — SoiL^ 
Agricultural products, — Natural productions, — Salt lakes.^Marhle 
and limestone quarries, — Tin, lead, and iron mines, — Alum,’-^ 
Mannfactures,^Commercial marts, — Transit trade, — PalH, the 
emporium of Western India, — Mercantile classes. — Khariras and 
Osioals, — Kulars, or caravans.’-^Imports and eorports enumerated . — 
0]iaT\xn», the guardians of the caravans, — Commercial decline , — 
Gauses,^-^ Opium monopoly. — Fairs of Moondhwa and Bkalotra.-^ Ad- 
ministration of justice, — Punishments, — Raja Beejy Sing*s clemency 
to prisoners, toko are maintained by private charity , — Gaol deliveries 
on eclipses, births, and accession of princes, — Sogun, or ordeals : 
fin, teater, burning oil. — Punchaets,— Fiscal revenues and regula- 
<i<m#.~Buttae, or corn-rent . — Slienabs and Kunwarris. — Taxes.^ 
Aiiga, or capitation Qaswali, or pasturage, — ^Kewari, or 

door^ax; how originated, — Sayer, or imposts; their amount, 
Dhanuis, or collectors,— Revenues from the salt-lakes, — Tandas, or 
caravans engaged in this trade. — Aggregate revenues, — Military 
resources, — Merce^iaries. — Feudal quotas.— Schedule of feoffs,— 
QmliJicaJtion of a cavalier. 

The extreme breadth of Marwor lies between two points in the 
parallel of the capital, ou. Qirap, west, and Shamgiirh, on the 
Aravalli range, east. This line measures two hundred and seventy 
British miles. The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to the 
xiotthern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty miles. From 
thg remote angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh district, to the extremi- 
ty of Sanchore, S.W., the diagonal measurement is three hundred 
and fifty miles. The limits of Marwar are, however, so very 
irregular, and present so*^ many salient angles and abutments into 
other states, that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive 
at a correct estimate of its superficial extent : a nicety not, indeed, 
required. 
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The moat marked feature that direraiSea the face of Minroo/ 
is the river Looiii, which, riaiag ou her oastora frontier at Poabkar, 
and pursiiiiig a westerly course, nearly bisects the country, and 
forms the boundary between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. 
But althougli the tracts south of this stream, between it and the 
Aravalli, are by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be errone- 
otis to describe all the northern part as sterile. An ideal line, 
passing through Nagore and Jodpitr, to Bhalotsa, will mark the 
just distinction. South of this line will He the districts of Deed* . 
wanoh, Nagore, Mairta, Jodpnr, Palli, Sojat, Oodwat, Sowauoh, 
Jhaloro, Bceiminlil, and Sanchore, most of which are fertile and 
populous; and we may a.s.sign a population of eighty souls to the 
square mile. The space north of this line is of a very different 
character, but this requhes a subdivision ; for while the north-east 
portion, which includes a portion of Nagore, the large towns of 
Filodi, Pokurn, &c., may be calculated at thirty, the remaining space 
to the south-west, as Goffadeoca-thnl or ‘ desort of Ooga,’ Shco, 
Batmair, Kotra, andChotmi, can scarcely be allowed ten. In round 
numbers, the population of Marwar may be estimated at two 
millions of souls. 


Cldsses of Inhabitants . — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes. The Jits constitnte five-eighths, the 
Ibijpoets two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* 
commercial, and servile, make up the integral number. If this 
ralcp'atiun he near the truth, the Rfijpoots, men, women, and children, 
will amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of 
fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when we 
recollect that the Jits or Jats are the industrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore 
character, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own 


actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale of the “thirty-six 
tribes,” and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and requires only semo 
trxcitiag cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance th« 


resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct. The reign of the pr&ient prince has done more, 
the arms of Arungzebe. to deteriorate the Babtotee. 

«aifi 
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■iPeftce urould reeruit their thinned ranks, ' but the mistrust 
sown in every house by uohehrd of duplicity, has greatly deiuor- 
alizod the national character, which hutii lately stood higher than 
tiiat of any of the circumjaceut tribes. A popular prince, until 
within these very few years, could easily have collected a uiaguih- 
cent army, eJk h&p ed beta, ' the sous of one father,’ round the 
'gadiof Joda:’ in htct, the pancAas huzar turwar ftahtoran, mean- 
ing the ‘ fifty thousand Rahtore swords,’ is llio proverbial phrase to 
denote the muster of Maroo, of which they estimated fivo thousand 
cavalry. This was exclusive of the household and foreign troops 
supported on the fiscal lands. The Rahtore cavalry was the best 
in India. Thera were several horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra 
and Poshkur, where the horses of Outch and Cattiawar, the jungle, 
and Mooltan, were brought in great numbers. Valuable horses 
were .also bred on the western frontier, on the Looui, those of 
iiurdurro being in high estimation. But the events of the last 
twenty years appear to have dried up every source of supply. The 
breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and the jungle are almost extinct, 
and supplies from the west of the Indus are intercepted by the 
Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory system, whidi created a 
constant demaud, appears to have lessened the supply. So much 
fur the general peace which the successes of Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotiou, or when the safety of the state 
was periled, we hear of one clan (the Champawut) mustering tour 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of “ the sous of Cnampa'’ 
were congregated at oue time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
and far beyond the demand which the state has uimu their loyalty. 
To estimate what may be demanded of them, we have only to 
divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification fur a 
cavaliur in Maroo, and to add, for each liurse, two foot-soldiers. A 
schedule of the greater feudal estates shall be appended. 

Soil, AgricuUure, /^rodMCts.— The following is the classification 
of^the dilfurent heads of soil in Marwar : — Baikal, CItikni, Beela, 
and The first (whose etymology •! know not) pervades the 

greater part of the country, being a light sand, having lit’le or 
110 earthy admixture, and only fit to psoduce bajra (millet), moony, 
tnoth (pulso)^ tU (sesaimiiu), melons and yowar, Chihd (fat)/ a 
bUwik earth, pervades the district of Duudwauoii, Mairtu, Palli, and 
atiVeral of the fegidal Ufids in Gudwar. Wheat and grain are its 
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products. The peela (yellow is a sandy clay, chiefly about EewUsir 
and the capital, also Jhalore and Bhafotra, and portions of other 
districts. It is best adapted for barley, and that hind of 'wheat 
called pattoffeon (the other is kata-geon ) ; also tobacco, onions, and 
other vegetables : the staple millets are seldom grown in thia The 
giiffed (white) is almost pure silex, and grows little or nothing, but 
after heavy falls of rain. 

Tlie districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwar, 
fertilized by the numerous petty streams flowing from the Aravalli, 
produce abundantly every species of grain with tbe exception of 
hajra, which thiives best in a sandy soil ; and in Nagore and Mairta 
considerable quautitios of the richer grains are raised by irrigiition 
from wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Snnehore, 
and Beenmahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
'which are KhalUa, or ‘ fiscal land,’ possess an excellent soil, with 
the advantage of the rills from Aboo, and tbe great southern 
barrier; but the demoralized government of Baja Maun never 
obtains from them one-third of their intrinsic capability, while the 
encroachment of the Sahraes, and other robbers from the Sindie 
desert, encroach upon them often with impunity. Wheat, barle}*, 
rice, jooar (millet), moong (pulse), til (sesamum), are the chief 
products of the richer lands ; while amidst the sandy tracts 'they 
are confined to hajra, moong, and til. With good government, 
Marwar possesses abundance of mean.<i to collect stores against the 
visitations » hich afflict these northern regions: but prejmiice steps 
in to aid the ravages of famine, and although water is near the 
surface in all the southern districts, the number of wells bear.s no 
proportion to those in Mewar. The great district of Nagore, of five 
hundred and sixty towns and villages, the appanage of the'heirs- 
nppareut of Maroo, in spite of physical difficulties, is, or has beeu 
made, an exception ; and the immense sheet of sandstone, on which 
a humid soil is embedded, has been pierced throughout by the 
energies of ancient days, and contains greater aids to agriculture 
than many more fertile tracts in the country. 

NiUurul Frodiu^iona.-^Mac^tax can boast of some valuable 
productinns of her sterile plains, which make her an object of Uo 
Hltb importance in tbe most distant and more favobred regieaa of 
India. The salt lakes of Paebbhadra, Deedwanob, and Satubhur, 
are buimmi of wealth, aud (heir produce k exported ever (he greater 
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’part of Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries of Ifohrano 
(which gives its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, all 
the splendid edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. 
The materials used ' in the palaces of Delhi, Agra, their mosques, 
and tombs, have been conveyed from Marwar. The quarries, until 
of late years, yielded a considerable revenue; but the age for 
palace-building in these regions is no more, and posterity will ask 
with surprise the sources of such luxury. There are also limestone 
quarries nemr Jodptir and Nagore ; and the concrete called hinkur 
is abundant in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. 
Tin and lead are found at Sojut; alum about Palli, and iron is 
obtained from Boeumahl and the districts adjoining Guzzerat. 

Maan/aetures. — ^Tlie manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
cofldn cloths, and blankets, are manufactured from the cotton 
and wool produced in the country, but they are chiefly used there. 
Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike implements, are fabricated at 
the capital and at Palli ; and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters 
for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the forges 
constantly going. 

Commercial Marta . — None of these states are without traffic; 
each has her mart, or entrepot ; and while Mewar boasts of Bhil- 
wara, Bikaueer of Chooroo, and Amber of Malpoora (the city of 
woalth), the Bahtores claim Palli, which is not only the rival of the 
places Just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of 
emporium of Rajpootaua. These pretensions we may the more readily 
admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the bankers and com- 
mermal men of India ore natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of 
the Jain faith. The laity of the Khartra sect send forth thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed from the town ol( 
Osi, near the Looni, estimate one hundred thousand families whose 
econpation is commerce. All these claim a Rajpoot descent, a fact 
entirely unknown to the European enquirer into the peculiarities of 
Hindu manners. The wealth acquired in foreign lauds, from the 
Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil; but as 
Peitber primogeniture' nor majorate are sanctioned by the^ Jain 
lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the sons, 
though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the Juts 
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<Qkf Kexit)f receives often a double portaoiQ. This arises Triben the* 
division takes place while the parent is living, being the portion 
act apart for his own support, which ultimately falls to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this 
practice is exteusive ; though suiScieut instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle.* The bare ennineration of the tiibee 
following commerce would fill a short chapter. A priest of the 
Jains (my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted his 
attention to form a catalogue, which then amounted nearly eiffhieen 
hundred olahses, renounced the pursuit, on obUluing fiom a brother 

piiest, from a distant region, one bundled and fifty new names to add 
to his li<*t. 

Palli was the ennepot for the east cm arid western legions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Africa, Peisia, and Arabia, Caravans (kuiars), 
from the ports of Ciitch and Giizzerat, imported elephant’s teeth, 
i i jjper, dates, gum-arabic, boiax, coco-nuts, bioad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dves, drugs, oxide and sulpluiret of arsenic, spices, 
coffee, &c. In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, /<?eroA, 
assafmtida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooic Bah, Sanchore, 
Bcenmahl, Jhalore to Palli, and the guar dians of the merchandize 
were almost invariably Charuns, a ch aracter held sacred by the 
Bajpoot. Til 0 most desperate outlaw seldom daied to commit any 
outrage on cai'arans under the safeguard of these men, the bards of 
the Rajpoots. If not strong enough to defend their convoy with 


* Tliore is notliiii'' \\liich so mvoli employs the asscssois of justice, in those 
tii'mnals of arbitration tin punrhacti, as th ‘afijiidiication of questions of pioporty The 
, highest uimplTincnt evei }»id to flic jAnthot, was by the litigants ot pTv^pcitj aiuoaot* 
ing to half R million sh iJiog, which had been going the rounds of wious ]mnrhafT» 
and appeals tr> natnc pi iiiccs, alike unsatisfactory m then icsulis. 9Vy agiiied to 
admit as linal the d< msion of a couit of his nomination. It was not wiuiout hesita* 
tion I acccptcxl the nitUalion piopoundcd through the British supeunteindenP of 
Ajnieer (Ut. >/Vildei) , bnt knowing f wo men, whose inttgutj as wUl as powers of 
investigation weic above all encomium. I could not refuse. One of these had ffiven 
a stiiking instaui'o of uidcjienobenco m support of thoawaid his |unietr4mu had jied 
him to pioiiouiice, and which awan) bouig sot aside on apjieal, thiougli favoritism, he 
abjund evetv futur(> f dl 'w nn arbitrator. He was not a wealthy man, but sdoh Wks 
th^khowage jtatii to ins mu ,uty and tsJents. that Uiojzreatest despot* in ludia fonndl 
it poiitii;} to te*>ass&uit>l tbi court, have the case ic-considcred, and permit j|u#hee 
to take its coi n»c. f n liku manner, his demand w as, t hai , before he agreed todovotq hts 
time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, both 1 itigants should sign a 
ar ^l^i'tosdadeb^ thcawoixU 1 Imyg im socoUecUoa iemw U 
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At»d fthiMd, they wotfiW tteatto the robbeirs .with the‘ ehm^, 

^ se!f-ittimolftfeion ;* and proofed by degrees froBOf ft gash ia the 
ftesh to ft death-wound, or if one victim was muflScicfnt a whole 
body of women children was sacrificed! (as iir the case of • the 
Bhamimia Bhats), for whose blood the marauder is declared respon- 
sible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last 
twenty years ; and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold 
more activity and enterprise in the midst of that predatory warfare, 
which rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these days 
of universal pacification. The torpedo’ touch of monopfdy has had 
tifmre effect on the Kutm^s than the spear of the desert Sahrae, or 
baHouttia (outlaw) Rajpoot— against its benumbing qualities the 
Charun*s dagger would fall innocuous; it sheds no blood, but it drieft 
up its channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were 
preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high imposi) 
duties excluded it from the market. If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China Market with our Patna monopoly, 
again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head. AtU Cmar, axit nullusl' is our maxim in these 
regions ; and in a country where our agents are established only to 
preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which is non-interference in the internal arrangement of their affairs 
---albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth 
ont perwanast as peremptory as any Russian ukase, and command 
that no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed out- 
lets, under pain of confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought i 
them to submission. 

, We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the 
Ijtower to cotfte to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consult* 
ihg his interesta Even admitting that such priee was a remunera*^ 
ting oho, founded up<im an avemge of past years, still it is not the 
li^ atbitrcyryv No aUowanc^ for plentiful or bad sefiijiohs, 

the drhg, owing to a scai^ity, will bear a double price. OA 
all seasons and their change/’ But this virtual 
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infraction of tJie fidtb of treaties is not oooBaod tp tie ^W^M* of" 
retailer; it affects others in a variety of ways ; it injures ouf 
reputation and the wel&re of those upon whom, for benevolent 
purposes, we have forced our protection* The transit duties levied 
ou opium formed au item in the revenues of the princes of Raj^ 
pootaua ; but couHscatiou guards the passes of the Aravalli and Quzeerat, 
aud unless the smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, 
the Rajpoot may go without his ‘ unl-pmi,’ the infusion of this 
poison, dearer to him than life. It is in vaiu to urge that sufficient 
is allowed fur home consumption. Who is to bo the judge of this? 
or who is so blind as not to see that any latitude of this kind would 
defeat the monopoly, which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its 
progress to fraud, gambling, aud neglect of more important agri* 
cultural economy. But this policy must defeat itself : the excess of 
quantity produced will diminish the value of the original (Patna) 
monopoly, if its now deteriorated quality should fail to open the 
eyes of the quick-sighted Chinese, aud exclude it from the market 
altogether.* 

Fairs. — ^Therc were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra; the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of 
various countries was exposed and purchased by the mercliants 
of the adjoining states. It commenced with the mouth of Magh, 
and lasted during six weeka The other was also for cattle of all 
kinds, hor.'es, oxen, camels, and the merchandize enumerated 
amongst the imports and exports of Falli. Persons from all parts of 
India frequented them; but all these sigus of prosperity are 
vanishing. 

Adminittralion of Justice. — The administration of justice is 
now very lax in these coinmnnities ; but at no time were the cus- 
tomaiy criminal laws of Rajpootaoa sanguinary, except in respect 
• to political crimes, which were very summarily dealt with when 
practicable. In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are 
esteemed individual offences, aud the whole power of the governmejAt 
is concentrated to punish them ; but when they are committ^ 
against the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not 
benumbed by apathy. In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with 

mS .. 

*^be Author Irsms that important modlfioationi of thia ayitemnave Men mede 
tyttn legislative anthorities at homa ; of their extent he ie ignorant, exoeM tted 
teanaentiontochiebfortholQWof tnniit duties has not Man oaltted, Xliife.il 
MitahosUbel 
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Itrte, corporal ptinishment, iiopnaomnent, coofisoatioo, or banisbinent, 
111 Tenor crimes, such as larcenies, were pnnisbed by fine and im* 
prisomnent, and> wheo practicable, restitution ; or, in case of 
iuabiiity to pay, corporal punishment and confinement. But under 
the present lax system, when this impoverished government has 
to feed criminals, it may be supposed that their prisons are not 
overstocked. Since Raja Boejy Singes death, the judgment-seat 
has been vacant. His memory is held in high esteem for the 
administration of justice, though lie carried clemency to excess. 
He never confirmed a sentence of death ; and thore is a saying of 
tlie criminals, yet extant, more demonstrative of his humanity than 
of good policy : “ Wiieu at large we cannot even get rain (porridge), 
but in prison we eat ladoo (a sweatineat).” Here, as at Jeypur, 
confined criminals are maintained by individual charity ; and it is 
a wen*known fact, that at the latter place, but for the humanity 
of the mercantile classes, especially those of the Jain persuasion, 
they might starve. Perhaps it is the knowledge of this circumstance, 
which holds back the hand of the government, or its agents, who 
may rpply to their own uses the prison-fare. When once confined, 
the criminals are little thought of, and neglect answers all the ends 
of cruelty. They have, however, a source of consolation unknown 
to those who have passed ** the bridge of sighs/^ or become inmates 
of the * oubliettes' oi more civilized regions. That fortitude and 
resignation which religion alono can bestow on the one, is obtained 
through superstition by the other; and the prayers of the prisou 
are poured forth for one of those visitations of Providence, which, 
in humbling the proud, prompt/* acts of mercy to otliers in order 
to ensure it to tlietnsolves. The celestial phenomena of eclipses, 
whether of the sun or moon, although predicted by the Pundits, 
who for ages have possessed the most approved theory for calcula- 
tion! are yet looked upon with religious awe by the mass, and as 
“ foreboding change to princes,” Accordingly, wlien darkness dims 
the beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of the prisoner of Maroo 
is limited up with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, and he may 
join the crowd to hoot and yell, and frigliten the monster Rahs^o^ 
from his hold of the '*silvor-inoon.”f The birth of a son to the 
priode! and a new reign, are events likewise joyful to him. « 

* Tho Bajpoots and Hindus in general hold precisely tie same idea, of the cause 
olf edipiCSt the Oete of Seandinavia. 

i CsoMra-iiM. Dhomoouis vopiesented by silver, which is 4salldd after her 

(arte) 
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Th^tml by sopm, litemlly ^o^tb of pni^tion,^ ot 
exists, and oocmsionHlIy had recourse to ia Mmoo, M ia dih0 
parts of Bajpootana ; and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that 
these judj?ments of God (as they were styled in the days of Eiire^ 
pean barbarism) are less relied on, but that society is so mihinged 
that even these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice; 
excepting by Zalim Sing ; and ho to the last carried on his anti- 
pathy to the dhakuns (witclies) of Harouti, who were always sub- 
mitted to the process by ‘ water/ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient 
date in India : it was by * fire’ that Rama proved the purity of 
SoeU, after her abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as 
practised by one of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red- 
hot ploughshare. Besides the two most common tests, by fire and 
water, there is a third, that of washing the hands in boiliiig oil. 
It should be stated, that, in all cases, not only the selecfion but the 
appeal to any of these ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, 
and chiefly after the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have failed. 
Where justice ia denied, or bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will 
dare his adversary to the sogiin, or submission to the judgment 
of God ; and the solemnity of the appeal carries such weight, that 
it brings redress of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge 
is atccepted, and the Author has conversed with individuals who 
have witnessed the operation of each of tlie ordeals. 

Pancndefifi , — The Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From 

thesf' courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Baja ; but as 
unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must be paid 
by the appellant, ere his ca.se can come before the prince, litigation 
is checked. The constitution of this court is simple. The plaintiflf 
lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the Patel of the 
village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have the 
right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the riiernbers 
of the Pnuchaet are to be drawn. Information is accordingly sent 
to the Patels of the villages specified, who, with their respeefeiVe 
Patwarpis (Registers), meet at the Atliae or ‘ village-court/ Wit- 
jnesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most oommop 
lyhich is the gadi-ea-^m^ * allegiance to the throne,^ jpea 
aiment adjuration of the Scythians as recorded By 
J5|nif oath is, however, more restricted to Rajpoots J the 
fi)rms based ttpon their religious 
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j^roceedings are finished, and judj'menb is given, the Hakim puls 
his seal thereto, and carries it into effect, or prepares it for appeal. 
It is afSrmed that, in the good tinies of Rajpootaua, these simple 
tribunals answered every purpose. 

Fiteal Uevenuet. ^The Fiscal revenues of Marwar are derived 
from various sources ; the principal are, 

Ist. " The Khaliaa, or ' crown lauds 

2d. “ The salt lakes ; 

3d. “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Ilasil.” 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the prince.s of Mar- 
war does not at present exceed ten laklis of lupees (£100,000 
sterling), though in the reign of Beejy Sing, half a century ago, 
tliey yielded full sixteen lakhs, one-half of which arose from the 
salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the feudal lauds is 
estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or £500,000. It may be doubted 
whether at present they yield half this sum. The feudal conti'iigeuts 
are estimated at five thousand horse, besides foot, the quahlieution 
being o le cavalier and two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees 
of income. Tiiis low estimate is to keep up the nominal value of 
estates, notwithstanding their great deterioration ; for a ‘ knigtit’s 
fee’ of Marwar was formerly estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned as the gross income of the 
prince, is what is actually realized by the treasury, for ther(> aie 
many public servants provided for out of tho crown-lauds, whose 
estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, 
the only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Ihttfae, or 
‘ division,’ is apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman : a deviation from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave oue-fuurth, or one-sixth to the sovorcign. Besides 
this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of guarding the crops, 
and plso those who attend the process of divi.siou, Au a.ssesMuout 
of two rupees is made on every ten maiiuds,* which more thau 
covers the salaries paid to the Shmaht (watchmen), and Kunwarm, f* 
Mid leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register 
(Pcttwarrf). A* cart-load of kurbi (Ihe stalks of Jooar and iti/vuj 

S Tho mound is about soMaty-fiva Ibi. weight. 

V JCem. * com.’ 
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U exacted from 0veTy cultivator aa fodddr ht tlw? prioce'a eaittlef 
but this is commuted for a rupee, except in seasons of 8eaircit}% 
when it is stored up. The other officers, as the Patwarm wkI’ 
Patels, are paid out of the respective shares of the farmer and tlie 
crown, vU, oue-foiirth of a seer each, from every inaund of producOi 
or an eightieth part of tlie gross amomit. The cultivators of the 
Fattaivuts or feudal chiefs, are much better off than those of the 
Khalha : from them only two-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of 
all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of twelve rupees is levied 
on every hundred beegas of land cultivated. The cultivators repay 
this mild assessment by attachment to tiie chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax (from auga ‘ the body’) of one rupee, levied 
on adults of eitlier ^iex througout Marwar. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term in)port8, 
the right of pasture. A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna 
(one-sixteenth of a ru^^ee) ; a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee ; 
und each camel, three rupees. 

K^wari is a tax on doors {kewar), and is considered peculiarly 
oppressive. It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towaids the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retired in a body 
to Falli to concert schemes for deposing hiuu Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in older to pacify them, and on his return found the gates 
{kewar) of his capital shut in his face, and Biieom Sing placed 
upon To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon 

this embarrassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed 
a * benevoK'Ucc,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each 
bouse, giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated. 
Whether cm 2 )loyed as a punishment of those who aided his anta* 
gouist, or as a convenient expedient of finaace^ he converted this 
temporary coutiibiition into a permaueut tax, which continued uittil 
the necebsities oi the confederacy against the present prince, Raja 
Maun, and the UMirpation of the fiscal lands by the Fathans, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each bouse. It is, however, ^uot 
equally levied \ the number of houses in each township being calcu- 
lated, it is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the 
poor man may pjy two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The 
feudal lamis are not exempted, except in cases of special ffiivour. 

In estimating the amount of the $a^er, or imposts of Marwar^ 
it must be borne in mind that the schedule appeadad repreiiteata 
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• irhtt the^ hftve bean, and paiitapa m%ht again be, ntbav than wliaii 
they BOW are. Thesa duties are subject to fluctuation in all coun- 
tries, but bow mnoli more in those exposed to so many Tisitationa 
from presdatory foes, eivil strife, and famine 1 There is no reason 
to doubt that, in the “ good old times” of Maroo, the amount, as 
taken from old records, may have been realized : 


Jodpnr Ks. 76,000 

Nagore : 76,000 

Deedwauoh 10,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta 11,000 

Koleah 6,000 

Jhalore 26,000 

Palli 76,000 

" * Jessole and Bhalotru fairs 41,000 

Beeiitiialil 21,000 

Saijchure 6,000 

Filodi.,;. 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The Dhannix, or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a 
per eentage on the sums collected. The sayer, or imposts, include 
all thoso on grain, whether of foreign importation, or the home- 
grown, in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of tho salt lakes has 
deteriorated with the land and commercial roveniies ; and, though 
affected by political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. 
Tho following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this 
lucrative source of wealth : , 

Pacbhhadra Bs. 2,00,000 

, Filodi 1,00,000 

Deedwauoh 1,16,000 

Sambhur 2,00,000 

Nowah '. 1,00,000 

• ,, I I 

7*15,000 


Totai.. 
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This productive branch of iudustry still employs thousands of 
bands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called iSmiyarras, some 
of whose tandas, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. The 
salt is exported to every region of Hindustan, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and is universally known and sold under the title of 
Sambhur Loon, ox ‘salt of Sambhur,* notwithstanding the quality 
of the diflerent lakes varies, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looui, 
being most esteemed.* It is produced by natural evaporation^ 
expedited by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of 
the Sirkunda grass, which lessens the superficial agitation. It is 
then gathered ana heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit 
they burn a variety of alkaline plants, such as the aaji, by which 
it becomes impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggre- 
gate fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs 
oi rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated : 

1st. Khalim, or fiscal land,"l 

troiu 1,484 towns and J-Rs. 15,00,000 


villages, / 

2d. or imposts 4,30,000 

3d. Salt lakes 7,15,000 

4th. JLinl, or miscellaneous 

ta.^cs ; llu^.tuating and > 3,00,0<|0 

uncertain ; not less than... J 


Total 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00.000 


GiiAND Total 79.46,000 


Thus the nni led fiscal and feudal revenues of Mar war' Are said 
to have amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees (£800, 000), If 
they *,evor did reach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err 
in ajflSrmiug that they would now be over-rated at half that amount 


• The aelbnj? pnoe at J^xipur is two ruoces the tnanud ; four at Sambhur 

and Paetlwaaob. and dve at raoiibhadi'a, Filodi, and Nowah. Why die price at the 
eapiial is afty per cent, lower than elsewhere, 1 know not, even i£ thlii etateifteftt 
MCorrecL 
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^amount Large fortunes are md to centrfe in tjie fomilies of the . 
ex-Uiinisters, especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely 
rich. Their wealth is deposited in foreign; capitals. But much 
bullion is lost to the currency of these countries by the habits of 
secreting money, A very large treasure was discovered in Nagore 
by Beejy Sing, when demolishing some old buildings. 

Military Forces , — It only remains to state the military resources 
of the Rahtores, which fluctuate with their revenues. The Rajas 
maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These are chiefly Rohilla 
and Afghan infantry, armed with muskets and matchlocks; and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
fornndable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years ago, Raja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot^ and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native 
of Pauniput. He has been attached to the family ever since the 
reign of Beejy Sing, and is (or was) familiarly addressed kaha, or 
‘ uncle,' by the prince. There was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the JBishenswamis, under their leader, Kaimdas, consisting 
of .seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets (phaii), a very ancient instrument of Indian vJ^arfare, and men- 
tioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one period, the 
Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least mustered as, 
eleven thousand men^ of which number two thousand five hundred 
were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment. 
Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were grant- 
ed to the commanders of the different legions. By these overgrown 
establishments, to maintain a superiority over the feudal lords which 
has been undermined by the causes related, the demoralization and 
,^un of this country have been accelerated. The existence of such 
a species of force, opposed in moral and religious sentiment to the 
retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the breach between 
and their head, and to destroy every feeling of confidence^ 

in Me war, there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Amber twelve ; in 
:^^Marwar eight IJhe following table exhibits their names, clans, 
J^siden^^^ The contingent required by their 

i i'jjiriiices to be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, visj^ one 
i: ^ :fiye hundred rupees of rent 





1. KoBarl Sing 

Champawut....... 

Ahwa 

2. Buktawar Sing.. 

Eoompawvt.,.f**^. 

. w . 

Aat^e 

3. Salim Sing 

Champawat ....... 

Pokum 

4. Soortan Sing... 

Oodawut 

Meemaj 

IS .a 

Mairtea',..: 

' Beah ^ , 

mm 

Mairtea 

Gnnorah 

( 

Kewnsir^ 


Kuirurnsoie.... 1 

1 


1 

Keemslr. ) 

8 

Bbatti. 

Kbejurla. . r - - 


SECOmD 

CLASS. 


1, Sconut Bing..., Oodawut Koochaman 

5. Sooi*tin Sing ... Joda * . . . Kiiari-ca-dewa 

8. Sing..** Oodawut... ' Ghiudawol 

4. Tee Sing * •« If*''*.. Khada 

6. Anur Sing. Bhai^ 

6. - Jalt Sing JSooiapawut Beggori 

V. iNidum^aing..^,, I>o. Gujaii^ora 

S Mairtea Mehtri * 

». KurrunS^.*. Oodawut... Maroto 

10, jaalimSing.^ ... Koompawut > Hoat 

11. SowaeSing....^ ^o^a Oiaupur 

1». Bpodsoo 

fiotfdanSing. Ctopawnt Xaotah (groat).... 

1^. Balling 1>0 „ 'Huwolali 

14^k |teWuiSlng ..... bogodo 

Id. Bib^^ Kaotab (little).*... 
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TheMi Me (he priaeipal ehieftains of IftwimM, holding lands on 
the tenure of serriee. There are many wi^l|owe allegiance and 
service on emergencies, the allodial vassals of MMwar, not enumerat- 
ed in this list; such as Barmair, Kottorah, jhsssole, Phulsooud, 
Birgoug Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, vrho could muster a strong 
numerical force if their good-will were conciliated, and the prince 
could enforce his requisition. The specified census ,of the estates 
may not be exactly correct. The foregoing is from an old record, 
which is in all probability the best they have } for so rapid are the 
changes in these countries, amidst the anarchy and rebollion we have 
been describing, that the civil officers would deem it time thrown 
away, to form, as in past times, an exact patta’luh^e, or ‘ register’ of 
feoffi. The ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot 
soldiers, “ when required," for each five hundred rupees in the 
rental if but as the estates have been curtailed in extent and diminish- 
ed in value, in order to keep up their nominal amount, one thousand 
is now the qualification. 
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• CHAPTER I. 

Origin of iht Hate of Bikaner, — Beeka, the fomxder^^CmdUum of 
the aboriginal Jits or 6etes . — The number and eatefisive di^ueioH 
of this Sc<;Oiic race, still a majority of the peasantry m 
liajpootana,^ — And perhaps in Northern hidia . — Their pursuits 
pastoral, their government patriarchal , their religion of a missed 
kind, — List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner at the irruption of 
Beeka, — Causes of ' the smcesa of Beeka , — Voluntary surrender of 
. the supremacy of the Jit elders to Beekd. — Conditions, — Charae-- 
teristic of the Getjg people throughout India, — Proofs, — Invasion 
of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects, — Account of the 
Johyas . — Conquered by Beeka. — lie xcrests Bhagore from the 
Bhcdtis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A. IK 1489. — His uncle 
Kandul makes conquests to the north. — Death of Beeka, — His son 
Noonkurn succeeds. — Makes conquests from the Bhattis. — His son 
Jaet succeeds,~Enlarges the power of Bikaner, — Bae Sing 
succeeds. — The Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties. — The state 
rises fo impm*tance. — Poe Singes connexion with Akh^.^Ilis 
honours and power , — The Johyas revolt and are exterminated,-^ 
Traditions of Alexander the Great atnongst the ruins of the 
Johyas, — Examined. — The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram 
Smg, the Hajas h'other. — Their subjection imperfect, — Pde Sing's 
"daughter weds prince Sq,lim, afterwards Jehangir. — Pae Sing 
succeeded by his son Kurrnn, — The three eldest sovis of Kurrun 
fall in. the impet^l service. — Anop Sing, the youuyf^st, succeeds,— 
Quelh a rebellion tin Cabul, — His death unceriaitti — Suroop^Six^ 
mcceeds , — He is killed, — Sujattn Sing, Zootanaun Sing, Guj Sing^ 
\\and Puj Sing spcceed. — The latter poisoned by hu^br^kes^ hg \ 
another mother, who usurps tlte throne^ thmigh opjpdsi^ 

► clmfs,—IJe murders the rightful heir, his 
■ MmUr^roll of thi chiefs, — The usurper attacks ' 
of JBikaner.-^r Account of Beedavaii , 



' ''I*','' . ■ ' . . * 

i«laoDgsft.||li« .princijialities af 
mipootau^, Ife is an offset of Marwar, its pril^B being scions pf 
tbe house of Jbda, who established theraseliiiaii. by conquest on the 
nocthem frontier of tbe parent state ; and its j^ition, in tbe heart 
of the desert, . has contributed to tbe mainilennoce of their in- 
dependence.. 

. It was in S. 1515 (A.D. 1459), the year in which Joda transferred 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpur, that his . sou 
Beeka, under the guidance of his uncle Kandu), led three hundred 
of the sons of Seoji to enlarge the boundaries of Bahtoro dominiou 
•amidst the sands of Maroo. Beeka was stimulated to the attempt 
by the success of his brother Beeda, who had recently subjugated 
the territory inhabited by the Mohils fur ages. 

Such expeditious as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for 
eonquest, were almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out 
■ with a determination 4o slay or be slain ; aad these forays had the 
additional stimulus of being on ‘fated days,’ when the warlike 
creed of the . Rajpoots made the abstraction of territory from foe 
or fri'vud a matter of religious duty. 

Beeka, with his baud of three hundred, fell upon the Sauklas 
of Jangluo, whom they massacred. This exploit brought' them in 
contact with tlm BUattis of Poogul, the chief, of wliich gave his 
daughter in marriage to Beeka, who fixed bis beau-quarters at 
.Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, and gradually aagumuted his . 
conquests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits or 
Getes, who had for ages been established in these arid abodes ; and 
as the lands they held form a considerable portion of the state of 
Bikaner, it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the oon- 
dition of this singular people prior to the sou df Joda establishing the 
feudal system of Bajwarra amongst their pastoral commonwealths. 

Gf this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already* 
given a succinct account.* It appears to have been tbe most nu- 
merous as well as the most conspicuous of the trUies of ancient Asia, 
iiwtn 'the . days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of the present Jit 
of Lahore, .whose successor, if he be endued with similar 
on tlte reflux, population, ,fiutl..hiim8elf seated in 

{■<» .. , I., '.‘■""I — >''' ; ■ 
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tbeiV original baaats of central Asia, to nbieh they boro obmty' 
coosiderablj advanced.* In the fourth century, ire find 8 Tttti hr 
Jit kingdom established iu the Punjab ;f but how much earlier this 
people colonized those regions we are ignorant. At every step made 
by Mahomedau power in India, it encountered the Jits. On their 
memorable defence of the passage of the Indus against Mahmood, 
and on the war of extirpation waged against them by Timoor, both 
in their primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the 
Sutlej, we have already enlarged ; while Baber, iu his Commentaries, 
informs us that, iu all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by 
multitudes of JitsI during his progress through the Punjab, the 
peasantry ot which region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of 
this tribe; as well as the military retainers, who, os sectarian 
followers of Nanuk, merge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of 
Sii/i or ‘di8ciple.’§ 

In short, whether as Tuti, Qetes, Jitspi Juts, or Jats, this race 
far surpassed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or 
race in India ; and It is a fact that they now constitute a vast 
majority of the peasantry of western Bajwarra, and perhaps of 
northern India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we arc, as has been already observed, entirely ignoraut ; 
but even at the time of the Bahtove invasion of these communities, 
their habits confiimed the tradition of their Soy thic origin. ‘ They 
led ohicfly a pastoral life, were guided, but not governed by the 
elders, and with the exception of adoration to the ‘ universal mother^ 
(Bhavani), incarnate iu the person of a youthful Jitni, 'they were 
utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of the 
great Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the 
pagan rites brought from the Jaxartes ; and without any settled ideas 
on religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled, all their tenets together. 

* Kuojcct hta long been in possession of Peshorc, and euiortsbted views on 
Cabnl, tb« (Usoxganizsii condition u which kiugdola aSoids him a fisvoomhle obpor* 
tumty ot leahsiug them. * 

T See Inseription, Vol. I. p. 887. 

i *■ On Fnday the 14th f Oeo, 29, A.S. 162S), of the first Bebi, we anlTed at 
Sihlkoic. Bveiy time that 1 itave eute.'Od Hiudostan, the Jits and Onjets have it* 
Marly jtonred down in prodigious nnmbers from their hills and wilds, in MdW t* 
Smy off oxen and buiIaliH4i.” The learned oommentator draws a diatiuction wtwesa 
Jit inhahitaaUoi the Foniaband of Jndilt which is not maintaiiDablc. 
fi *■ It IS worthy ot reman, ” says Colonel Pitman Cwho acoomnutied Mr. SlDhia* 
•tone to Cabal), •< that in the two fint Doabeha (retain of the mbesay), we^ 
very few Sikhs, the Jat cnltlvaton of the soil being in genetal mid iw. 

tioinpisle samugsUos to the Sikhs," 




tlMonselreii^^ a diei|!o<^ claj^, afiidt^ aa a 

' .^oc^niah Jit' iafoniied me, ** their vmttun waa ' &r bej^ohd the Kve 
.BiTera”. ihreja ia the name of one of th^ six communUies (the 
:Aaiii^h)i on -whose sabmission Beeka founded Sis new state, we have 
Uearly ' the Adi, the chief of the four tribes from the Oxus and 
JaXartes, who overturned tiie Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

' The period of Bahtore domination over these patriat'chal com- 
ihunities was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber’s invasion 
of India. The former, who was the founder of the Chagital dynasty, 
boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he “ consigned to perdition" on 
the desert plains of India, as well as in Trausoxiana ; so we may 
Oonclude that successive migrations of this people from the great 
"storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of the Indus, and 
that the communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had 
been* established therein for ages. The extent of their po.sses8iona 
' justifies this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the territory 
forming the boundaries of Bikaner was possessed by the six Jit can- 
tons, ofr. 

2. Pooniah, 4. Asiag’h, 

2. Qo<]arra, 5. Beniwal, 

8. Sariin, 6. Johya, or Joweya ; 

though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu- 
Bhatti: an affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be 
considered of Jit or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the common ity, and was sub- 
divided into districts. Besides the six. Jit cantons, there were 
three more simultaneously wrested from Bajpo^ proprietors ; viz. 
Bhagore, the Kharri-putta, and Mohilla. Tlie six Jit cantons 
constituted the central and northern, while those of the Bajpoots 
formed the western and southern frontiers. 

DkposUim of the Contone at thca period. * 


Osntona Ko. of Tillages. SistiictB. 

i. Pooniah 300 Bahaderan, Ajitpur, Seedmookh, 

. ^ ‘ ^ Bajgur’b, Padrewoh, Sankoo, &C. 

j, ^^wal 160 Bookurko, Sondurie, Munofaorpor, 

'S;-:?;'' Kooie,Bae,m 


UesoendaaW of 

ot Biwi^ aad iMve a tmlition that tiuir is Caadahw. 
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8. Jobyi ^ Jaetpnr, Kootabatifth, 

Peepasir, Oodipnr, <fiw. 

4. Asiag’h 15' Raofsir, Birmsir, Dandooflir, Oundaeli. 

6. Sarun 3(H Kaijur, Phoug, Boochavras, Sowae, 

- Badiiioo, Sirsilah, Sue, 

C. Godarra Poondrasir, Goseneir (great), She- 

* kliBir, Giirsisir, Gaiibdesir, Bub* 
eavyir. Kaloo. &o. 


Total in the six ) 

j 2.20< 

Jit cantons ... ) 

7. Bhsgoro Bikaner, Nal, Kai lah, Bajasir, Snt- 

tasir, Chutturgni’b, Biudisir, 
Beetuok'h, Bhavainpur, Jeiiuuh 
sir, Aec 

8. Mohilla Olianpur(capitalof Mo]iilla),Saondah, 

HeiiibJi, Gopalpiii, Ckaiwas, Bee- 
dasir, Ladiioo, Mulsisir, Khurbouza- 

Di Khairi-nutta, ' 

3( 

or snltdistiict . J' 

Grand ToTAi. 2,671 

With Mich rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Bcuka left his paterii.il roof at Mnndore, he nos 
loid over 2,670. tillages-, and by a title tar stiongor and more legi- 
timate than tint of cuiiquc.st — tho spontaneous eioctioii of the 
cantons. But although thiee centimes have scaicely past since 
their amalgamation into a sovcieignty, one-half of the villages 
cease to exist ; nor are there now 1,800 forming the raj of Soorut) 
Bing, the proheut occupant and lineal descendant of BeeJea. 

Tho Jits and Jobyas of these regions, who extended over all 
the uortheru desert even to the Garah, 1 ed a pastoial life, their 
wealth consisting ia their cattle, which they reaied in great BQiii* 
hetfi, disposing of the superfluity, and of the gltet (butter olarifiefl) 
and nuol, thiough the medium ol Sarsote (Saranifiti) Bratunins 
(who, in these regions, devote themselves to traffic), receiviilif W 
return grab and other coaveuiouces or necessarlei of Ub* 
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« A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation of ' the 
state of Bikaner, and the redaction of the ancient Soythic simpli- 
city of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although 
tlie success of his brother Beeda over thp Mohils in some degree 
paved the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened 
but for the presence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics 
of the world. The jealousy of the Johyas and Godarrns, the two 
most powerful of the six Jit cnntnns, was the immediate motive 
to the propitiation of the ‘ ^on of Jodd besides which, tlie com- 
munities found the band of Beeda, wlndi luul pxtirp*»ted the 
ancient Mohils when living with them in amify, most trouble- 
some neighbours. Further, they were desirous to place between 
them and the Bhattis of Jessnlmere a more powerful barrier ; and 
last, not least, they dreaded the hot \alour and ‘ thirst for land* 
wlwoh characterized Beelca’s retainers, now contiguous to them at 
Jangloo. For these weighty reasons, ^t a meeting of the ‘elders* 
of the Godarras, it was resolved to conciliate the Rihtoro. 

Pandu was the patriarchal head of the Godarras ; his residence 
was at Shekhsir.* The ‘ elder' of Roneah was next in rank 
and estimation to P.indu, in communities where equalify was as 
absolute as the proprietary right to the lands which each individually 
held : that of pasture being common 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following conditions: — 

To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they were then at variance ; 

Second. To guaid the western fiontier against the irruption 
of the Bhattis ; 

IViird. To hold the rights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment cTf these conditions, they relinquished to 
^eeka and his descendants the supreme power over the Godarras ; 
assigning to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy dAooa, or a 
/hearth-tax,* of one rupee on each house in the canton, and a land- 

r *- — " " " 

* Thifl tevstt is named after the iftamite saint. Sliekh Fnreed of Pakputtun. who 
hSi a here. Ho tv as greatly esieomed by the Jits, before the ^^twassumed 

the shano ef a to whom, unuop the title of Oirani Mata, * a ray oi the mother,* 
«& bona the head, 
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tax of tvro rupees on each hundred beegaa of cuKirated land vithin 
their limita 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might 
eneroaeh upon their riglits, they asked what security he could offer 
against such a coutiugency ? The Rajpoot chief replied that, in 
order to dissipate their fears on this head, as well as to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the supremacy thus voluntarily ponferred, he 
Avould solemnly bind himself and his successors to receive the tika 
of inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of 
Shekhsir and Roueah, and that the ffodi should be deemed vacant 
until such rite was administered. 

In this 8im}*le transfer of the alle^nce of this pastoral people, 
we mark that instinctive love of liberty which accom panied the Gete in 
all places and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India; and although 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
tu shod his blood if hia Reboot master dare to infringe his in* 
alienable right to his bapota, his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asserted as that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras 
conferred upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
throughout India, in the observance of certain rites, the remem* 
brance of the original compact which transferred the sovereign 
power from the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerors. Thus, 
in Mewar, the fact of the power conferred upon the Ghelote founder 
by the BhU aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down 
to the present times. (See vol. i. p. 241.) At Amber, the same is 
recorded in the important offices retained by the d/eenas, the pri« 
milive inhabitants of that land. Both Kotah and Boondi retain 
in their names the remembrance of the ancient lords of Harouti ; 
and Beeka’s descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the recolleo* 
tion of their bloodless conquest of the . Jita To this day, the 
descendant of Faudu applies the unguent of royalty to the forehead 
of the successors of Beeka ; on which occasion, the prince places' 

' the fine of relief,’ consisting of twenty*five pieces of gold, in the 
hand of the Jit. Moreover, the spot which he selected for bis 
capital, was tlie birthright of a Jit, who would only concede it for 
this purpose on the condition that his name should be linked ip 
prepetuity with its stmender. Ntdra, or Neta> was the miBe of the 



thu» coBflposing tbit of 

future capital, Bikaaer. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the ttknSfer of power, on 
idl lapses of the crown, there are annual memorials of the rights of 
the Qodarras; aekpowledged not only by the prince, but by all his 
Baj^oob vassahkin, ({iiartered on the lauds of the Jit ; and although 
"the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied over the country, do not 
much respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, in the 
maintenance of these fortnulse, the origin of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Oewaii, 
the heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and I^neah give the tiha 
to the prince and all his feudality. The Jit of Roneah bears the 
silver cup and platter which holds the ampoule of the desert, while 
his compeer applies it to the prince’s forehead. The Raja in return 
depoeits a nvzzerana of a gold mohur, and five pieces of silver ; the 
chieftains, according to their rank, following liis example. The gold 
is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Roneah. 

To resume our narrative : when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Bc')ka’s swearing to maintain the rights of the community which 
thus surrendered their liberties to his keeping, they united their 
arms, and invaded the Johyat. This popu lous community, which 
extended over the northern region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton ; yet now, after 
the lap^ of little more than three centuries, the very name otJohya 
is extinct. They appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his 
irruption into India, found them congregated with the * Jude’ 
■about the cluster of hills iu the first dociheli of the Punjab, called 
" the mountains of Joude a position claimed by the Yadns 
or Jadoos in the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca 
Jamgi ' the Jaddoo hills.’ This supports the* a^rtion that the 
Joby& is of Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to 
Yuti’ or Jit descent, as will be further shewn in. the early portion 
of ^ei smnaispf the Yadu-Bfaattis.f 

patxiarehal head of the Johyas resided at Bhoropal ; his 


' * Vide Vol I.,p. S9M80 >^ot an aoeonat of these festtrale. 

Id' pTSeented ^ work oa'tiiis raoe, eatiUed * The Book of the Johyas.*' (sent sue 
1 Wlha jrane uuUister deasulmei^ to Boyal Aeiatic HSiiViDg: ohtsiiaed 

.!.||,4^'M(obleavih|f,Bhi^tiSh% I ueverhsdleiBmtoexaiipiue'it, oir to ptonounce 

havlm^ inf«6&fth'%'|K> Singalai 

aatt Acaithidy fail 1)0 fumiah matter of intereaC* ' 
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wame tvaa Shere Sing- He mtistered (ihe strength of the caOtons 
And for a long time withstood the continued efforts of the JUjpdots 
aud the Qodarraa ; nor was it until 'treason had done its worst/ 
by the murder of their elder^ and the consequent poasedsiou of 
Bhuropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtore domination* 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westwdfrd, 
and conquered Bha^ore frotn the Bhattis. It was in this district, 
oiigiually wiosted by tl^o Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikaner, on the I5th Bysak S 1543. (A.D. 1489), 
thirty )ears after his departure fioin the paiental loof at Mundore. 

Wlieu Beeka was thus fiirnly established, his uncle Kandul, 
to whose spirit of enietprize he was mainly indebted for success, 
departed with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view 
of settling iu fresh conquests. He succos*^ively subjugated the 
cotninunities of A'^iagh, Beniwal, and Sarun, which cantons are 
mostly occupied by his descendants, styled “ Kandulote Rahtores " 
at this day, and alihongh they form an integral portion of the 
Bikaner state, tfiey evince, iu their independent bearing to its 
chief, that their estates were “ the gift of their own swords, not of 
bis patents;” and they pay but a reluctant and nominal obedience 
to his authority. When necessity or avarice imposes a demand for 
tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied with such a 
comment as this • Who made this Roja ? Was it not our oominou 
ancestor, Kandul ? Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute from 
us?” Kandurs career of conquest was cut short by the emperor’s 
lieutenant in Hissar; he was slam iu attempting this iiiiportaul) 
fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (AD 11<95), leaving two sons by the 
daughter of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, viz, Noonkuru, who 
ceeded, and Gursi, who founded Quislsir and Ursisir. The stock 
of the latter is numerous, and is distinguished by the epithet 
Gursots Beeka, whose principal fiefs arc those of Qiirsisir and 
Garibdesir, each having tw'euty-four villages depending on thejn.^ 
Noonkuru made several conquests from the Bhattis, on the 

• To the few who will lhei*e annalR of the desert tribes, it will be interest* 
4t|iSr to obRei re the derelopmeat «f faunlte«i, and the mamteiianco, bj sqch disiinctiTe 
paJronymiOR ot their on.m. In the annalfl of this remote state, I shail not enter 
at length into the ni»tory of their wars, which are, with a change *of natses sttd 
mna, all pretty much alike 5 bat eemfine m.^self, after a succinct and conaeeiiieil 
^ »aimew of the j^ople, the aspect, p«odaeUpua« aod 
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vestern frontier. He had four sons ; his cl dost desiring a separate 
establishineat in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajia and one 
hundred and forty villages, renounced Jiis right of primogemture 
iu favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded iu S. 1569, Uis 
brothers had each appanages assigned to them. He had three 
sons, 1st Calian Sing, 2d. Seoji, and 3d. Aibhpal. Jaetsi reduced 
the district of Naruote from some independent Grasia chiefs, and 
settled it as the appanage of his second sou, Seoji. It was Jaetsi 
also who compelled * the sons of Beeda,* the first Kahtore colonists 
of this region, to acknowledge his supremacy b y an annual tribute, 
besides certain taxea 

Calian Slug succeeded in S. 1603. He had three sons, 1st. 
Bae Sing, 2d. Ram Sing, and 3d. Pirthi Sing. 

R.IC Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A.D. 1573). Until this 

reign, the Jits had, iu a great degree, preserved their ancient piivi- 
leges. Their maintenance was, however, found rather inconven- 
ient, by the now superabundant Rajpoot population, and they were 
consequently dispossessed of all political au thority. With the loss 
of iudopeudeuce their military spirit decayed, and they sunk into 
mere til lei s ot the earth. In this reign also Bikaner rose to 
importance amongst the principalities of the empire, and it the 
Jits parted with their liberties to the Rajpoot, the latter, iii like 
inauner, bartered his freedom to become a Satrap ot D( Ihi. On his 
fathers death, Rae Sing iii person uudeitook the sacied duty of 
conveying his ashes to the Gauges. The ilLustiious Akber was then 
empeior ot India. Rae Sing and the empei or had maiiied sisters, 
princesses of Jessutmer. This coiiiiectiou obtained tor him, on his 
introduction to court by Raja Maun of Amber, the dignity of a 
leader ot four thousand horse, the title of Raja, and the government 
of Uissar. Moreover, when Maldeo ot Jodpur incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king, an^ was dispossessed of the iich district of 
Hagore, it was given to Rae Sing. With these honours, and ia«» 
creased power as one of the king’s lieutenants, he returned to his 
dominions, and sent his brother Bam Sing against Bhutnair, of 
which ho made a conquest. This town was the chief place of a 
district belonging to the Bbatiis, originally Jits* of Yadu descent, 

'• ' » 

• la the annftlf) cl J^eesulmer, the iiuml>er of offsets from the Yailu-Bhatti tribe 
which the name oi Mt, will be ^een j and aOdmouai gionud iMi aMOUnig that 

Soythlc yadu U in face the TtUi. 
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bvt who ossamed ihia name on becoming prosei/tea to the fmih 
of Islam. 

Bae 8ing, at the same time, completely snl^ugated the Jobyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into 
this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has re- 
mained desolate: the very name of Johya is lost, though the 
vestiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sekitnder Koami 
(Alexander the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the 
tiaditiou that the ruin called Mung-maJd, the ‘ painted pahice,’ near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this region punished by a 
visitation of the Macedonian conqueror. History affords no evi- 
dence of Alexander's passage of the Garab. though the scene of his 
severest confiict wjis in that nook of the Punjab not remote from 
the lands of the Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alexander 
does not sanction our indulging in this speculation, the total dark- 
ness in which wc appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria 
and the petty Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, 
does not forbid our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the 
descendants of Python, such a visitation might have happened.* 
The same traditions assert that these regions were not always either 
arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to in the note, 
repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which dated its deterioration 
from the drying up of the JIakra river, which came from the Punjab, 
and dowiu^ through the heart ot this country, emptied itself into 
the Indus between Rory Bekher and Ootch. 

The affinity that this word (Hah a) has both to the Caggtxr, 
and Sankra,']' would lead to the conclusiou of either being the 
stream referred to. The former we know as being eugnlphed in 
the sands about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a stream 
• which, thongli now dry, wfw used as a line of demarcation even in 
the time of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with the Indus, 
and by making it his boundary, Nadir added all the fertile valley 


• My informant ol lliw tradition waa an old inhabitant of Dandoodr. and 

.-jSf.sgriSr jiir 
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•of the ludua to' hia Fenian biAgdom. (See map.) The only date this 
legeudarjr stanza aaaigus for the catastroplie ia the reign of the 
Soda prince, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance 
in the Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, tlie last 
who preserved their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and 
the Rajpoots were inducted into their most valuable possessions 
But the conqueror paid the penalty of lus life for the glory of 
colonizing the lands of the Pooniaha He was slain in theit expiring 
effort to shake ofi the yoke of the strciiger; and thougii the 
Rainaiogotes add to the numerical strength, and enlarge the teiri- 
tory of the heirs of Beeka, they, like the Kandulotes, little increase 
the power of the state, to which their obedience is nominal. 
Seedmuok’h and Saukoo are the two chief places of the Ram- 
8iug(>tea 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Foouiahs, the political 
annihilation of the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished: 
they are now occupied in agiiculture and their old pastoiul pursuits, 
and a''e an iudrustriuus tax-paying race under their indolent Rajpoot 
masters. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the 
wars of Akher. Hu was distinguished in the assault of Alimeda- 
bad, slaying in single combat the governor, Mirza Mohained Hussein. 
The emperor, who knew the value of such valorous subjects, 
strengthened the counexiou which already subsisted between the 
crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining for piince Selim (afterwards 
Jehaugir) Rae Sing’s daughter to wile. Tlie unfortunate Purvez 
was the fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by bis only son, Kurruu, in S. 1688 
(A.D. 1632). 

Kurrun hefd the ‘ muDsiib of two thousand,’ and the goveruT^ 
meut of Houlatabad, in his father’s life-time. Being a supporter of 
t^e just claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his 
antagonist, with whom he served, to destroy him, but which he was 
enabled to defeat by the timely intelligence of.the Hara prince of 
Boondi. He died at Bikaner, leaving four sone, 1. Pudma Sing, 
2. Keturi Sing, 3. Mohan Sing, and 4. Anop Sing. ^ * 

This &inily fhrnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice 
of Ei^poot blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes 
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W&re skit) in the storm of JSeeJipnr, and the tragical death of the^ 
third, Mohtw Sing, in the imperial camp, forms an episode in 
Ferishta’s History of the Dekhan * 

Anop Sing succeeded in S J730 (AD 1674). For the services 
of his family he had the castle and lands of Adoni conferred upon 
him, with 'the munstib of five thousand/ and the governments of 
Beejipur and Arnngabad. Anop Sing led his clans with the head 
of his race, the prince of Jodpur, to quell a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabul, which having effected, he returned to the penin- 
sula. Ferifehta and the native annals are at variance on bis death ; 
the former assorting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter 
say that he loft that oountr}, disgusted with the imperial com- 
manders iutcifoiercc about his ground of encampm ent^ and that he 
died at Bikaner. He left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun Sing. 

Siiroop, who succeeded in S 1765 (A.D. 1709), did not long 
enjoy his honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, 
which the cmpeior had resumed on his fathers leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zooiawur Sing became raja in S 1793 (AD. 1737)* The 
domestic incidents of this, as of the pieceding reigns, are without 
interest. 

Ouj Sing succeeded in S 1802 (AD 1746) Throughout a 
long reign of forty-one years, this pi iuce carried on border strife 
with the Bhattis md the Khan of Bhawiilpnr Fi cm the former 


• Thf* young desert rhif flam, like all his tnbe, would find matter for quarrel 
in the wmd blowing m his tace Having received what he uecmcd an insult from 
the bioth*»r-m-law of the iShazada, m a dispute ngaidmg a fawn he appealed to hm 
sword, and a duel ensiu d < ven m the piesi nce-chamlxn, in whi( n young Mobun fell. 
The fraous was lepoit I (o ms brothei I’aluu, at no distanee fiom the sceu<. With 
the few retaineis at h i.nd rusiied to the spot, and found his biother bathed in bin 
blood. His autagobiBt, still haugme over his victim, when hesawtlie iiifiaiated 
Kohtore enter, with sword and ahiefd, jnepared foi dieadful vengeance, retreated 
behind one of the oolumns of the Khas (jOfVoa) Hut Pudmas bvrord reached 
him and avenged his biothei's deat]i , as the reeoid sayB, he felleil him to tho earth, 
'cleaving at the same pJa( e the pillai m twain*’ Taking up the dead body m bin 
brothei, and auironndeii by hia vassals, he repaired to hm quarters, \}heie be assem- 
bled all the Ranmot pimoes serving with the ir contingents, as Jejpiu Jodpur, Haiouti, 
and haiangned then on the insult to their race in the muider oi his biothef. They all 
agreed to abandon the King's army, and letiie to their ov\n homes A noble was lent 
to expostulate by l^mce Mooasim ; but m vaiii He urged that the punce not only 
li^gave, but approved the Bummaiy vengeance taken by the Baht ore : they trefusecl 
to listen, and m a body had retired more titan twenty miles, when the prince in persoii 

C ed them, and con<*eHsioiis and fx|tostuiations overcomiiig tixm, they retimiedtn 
namp It was subs* qnent to this that the two elder brothei s were slain. It is m- 
coAlijd of the surviving b.othOr, that he slew an etiormops lion in single combat. Fov 
oxphat, which thoioughly entitled him to the name be borcifAsim)^ * the IJon,* ho 
S^vqa an estate of twentyAve nJIages Itotn the king He also obtained grout 
renown for slaying a Habshl or Abyssiman chief, who commaMed loc odd of the 
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*Iie took RAjaairi Kalitib, Banair, Siittasir, ^ipnipara, JkCootalai, 
and other viilages of inferior note ; and from the Ehan he recovered 
the important frontier castle of Anop^rh. 

Ho laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of 
country west of the frontier post of Aiiopgurh, to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Daodpotra*.* 

Baja Giij had some celebrity fr om the number of his offspring, 
having had sixty-one children, though all but six were the ‘sons of 
love.’ The legitimates were, Ohuttur Sing, who died in infancy; 
Raj Sing, who was poisoned by the mother of Soorut Sing, the 
reigning prince ; Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whonl fled the 
paternal roof to escape the fate of their elder brother, and are now 
at Jeypur; Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner; and Siam Sing, who 
enjoys a small appanage in Bikaner. 

“Rfij Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A.D. 1787), but he 
enjoyed the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of 
poison by the motherf of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. 
The crown thus nefariously obtained, this worthy son of such a 
pareuL determined to maintain bis authority by like means, and to 
leave no competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly 
removed by death or exile all who stood between him and the 'gadi 
of Beeka.* 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing, On the 
death of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous import in 
these regions, was assumed by Soorut Sing, who, during eighteen 
months, conducted himself with great circumspection, and by con- 
descension and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. At length 
he broke his plans to the ohiefs of Mahajin and Bahaderan, whose 
acquiescence in his usurpation he secured by additions to their 
estates. The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family during four 
generations had filled the office of dewan, discovered the scheme, , 
though too late to counteract it, and the attempt was punished by 
imprisontnent Prepared for the lost step, the regent collected 
foreign troops from Batinda and other parts, sufficient to overcome 
all opposition. The infant prince was kept secluded, and at length 
tiio regent issued the warrant in his own name for the nobles to 

• ' The chilitfen of Oavu!,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants subject 
to the state of Bhawnlpnr, from its founder Daod Khan, a native of fleistan. 

t She was the sister of the Jkulye chief, heir piesomptWe to the gaii of Jeypnr, 
e» hdluN of Uneid issue. 
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assemble at the capita// fixcept the two traitbn? enuflieiiated, 
to^L man refused ; but instead of combiningf to oppose him, they 
indolently remained at their castles. Collecting all his troops, the 
usurper passed to Nohur, where he enticed the chief of Bookurko 
to an interview, and lodged him in the fortress of Nohur. Thence 
he passed to Ajitpura, which he plundered ; and advancing to 
Sankoo, he attacked it in form. Doorjun Sing defended himself 
with valour, and when reduced to extremity, committed suicide* 
His heir was put in fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand rupees 
was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. The commercial town of 
Chooni Vos lu^xt attacked; it held out six months, when the 
confined chief of Bookurko, as the price of his own freedom, 
treacherously offered to put the tyrant in possession. He effected 
this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) was offered 
to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Soorut 
returned to Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between 
him and the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found some 
difficulty, from the virtue and vigilance of his sister, who never lost 
sight of the infant. Frustrated in all attempts to circumvent her, and 
not daring to blazon the miirder by open violence, he invited the 
needy Baja of Nirwar to mafe proposals for his sister^s hand. In vain 
she urged her advanced period of life ; and in order to deter the suitor, 
that she had already iieen affianced to Bana Ursi of Mewar. All his 
scruples tanisbed at the dower of three laklis, which the regent offered 
the impoiferished scion of the famous Baja Nala.* Her objections were 
overruled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only saw 
through her brother’s anxiety for her remov al, but boldly charged 
him with hie nefarious intensions. He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at her desire gave her the most solemn assur- 
•ancCs of the child’s safety. Her departure was the signal of his 
death; for not long after, he was found strangled, and 11 is said by 
the regent's pwu hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
offices of the Hahajin chieftain as the executioner of his ^vereign. 

• Thus, in one short year after the death of Baja Baj, the 
of Beeka was dishonoured by being possessed by an asBa»i 0 p| 

M . — .■■■ ■ « , I. ■ ■ - - ' y i ; l i i ii i' 1( 1 1 i' l l . 

, / story of Nala and Ihimyantl (or, IM jD»nmf as it is faiinl{[s;rfy In 

%loh8) is knowii JU oiiental Iiteratupe. From Kahth^ fii!B|fed 
which saitor' for'Oie hatid ot ^ 
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^ prioce In S* 1667 (A B. 1601), the eld^ brothers of Ibe 
usurper, Soortau Sing and Ajib Sing, who had f(|iund refuge in Jey- 
pur, repaired to Bhutnair and aaaembJed the vaaeala of the diaaffeot* 
ed nobles and Bhattia in order to dethrone the tyrant. But the 
recollection of his severities deterred some, while bribes kept back 
others, and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his 
foes. The encounter, which took place at Beegore, was obstinate 
and bloody, and three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal 
victory confirmed Soorut's usurpation. He erected a castle on the 
field of battle, which he called Fattehgnrh, ' the abode of victory/ 
Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing determined to 
make his authority respected both at home and abioad. He 
invaded his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty 
thousand rupees from their lauds. Chooru, which had promised 
aid to the late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, 
and various other places were attacked ere they could join. But 
one solitary castle was successfully defended, that of Ch’hani, near 
Bahaderan Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months* 
fruitless siege, compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity 
to punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these poweiful 
and turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the E^eraui chief of 
Tearoh demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. 
As these border feuds are not extinguished e\en in these days of 
universal peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal 
muster-roll of the desert chiefs on such occurrences, as well as the 
mode in which they carry on hostilities It was very shortly before 
that victory had preponderated on the side of the Bahtores by a 
gallant of the loid marcher of Bikaner, who cariied the 

castle of Ifosgurh in a midnight assault. ^ The hero on this occasion 
wasnotaRahtore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaner, named 
Hindu Sing, who gained ‘ immortality * by the style in which he scaled 
the Vails, put Mahomed Maroop Kerani, the governor, and the 
garrison to the sword, and brought away captive to Bikansrr the 
governoria wife, who was afterwards ransomed for five thousand rupees 
imd four hundred casnelp. ^ 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikaner, on this occasion, was 
tribe, Kerant, bis name Khodabuksh CgtftofGod'}, 

ST 
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chief ofTearoh, one of tbe priadipat oftho Ikodpotrsw. WUIt 
all his rotaioors, to tho atnonnt of thrso bnndrod horse and five 
hundred foot, he threw himself on the proteotion of jSborat Siug» 
who assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for 
his suppoit. Tl»e Ketanis were tie most powerful vassals of 
Bhawitl Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of 
Tearoh, whose chief promised the Bsjpoot nothiog leas than to ex- 
tend his conquests tO the Indus. Allured by this bait, the kUtr 
Was proclaimed and the sous of Beeka assembled from all quarters. 

Hone, Foot. Guns. 



Abbye Sing, chief of„ Bookui ko 

300 

2,000 



Bao Bam Sing, of.... Peogul .. 

100 

400 



Hatti Sing, of Banair .. 

8 

160 



Kurrun Sing, uf Suttasir . 

9 

1.50 



Anop Sing Jussaroh 

40 

250 



Khet Sing Jeuiiixisir 

60 

360 



Bheni Sing, of. Jaugloo.. 

9 

250 



Bhom Sing, of Beetnoke 

2 

61 



Feudal retainers 


3,611 



Park under Mqji Purihar 

_ 


21 

Foreigii Brigade 

( Khas Paega, or household troop..... 200 



in the 

< Camp of Gunga Sing. 

... 200 

1»500 

i 

JBafa’essrvioe. 

|Do. ofDoo^'uu Sing 

... 60 

600 

i 


’'Anoka Sing 

... 300 

— 



Laori Sing CSikh chieftains 

... 260 

— 


Avxlliar7.< 

Bood Sing ) * 

.. 250 



Levist. 

Sooltan Khani 





Ahmed Khan 

... 400 




Total 

2.188 

6.711 



The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was confhnWd on 
<laitroh Match, son uf the Dewan. On the 13th pf Magh IfifW 
(spring of 1300) he broke ground, and the feudal levies fill in on 
Ibe march by Kunaur, Bajasir, Kmll, Banatr, mid imojigbidi* IlM 
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{ivit point of rendetvoua. Thnnoe ho prooi|i4ed by Soogurh,* 
Hozgarb, nnd PbooUn, all of which were taken after a few weeks’ 
eiegei and from the last they levied a lakh and a quarter ot rupees, 
with other valuables, and uine guna They advanced to Khyrpur, 
within three milM of the Indus, when being joined by other refract’ 
ory chie&, Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpur, 
within a short distance of which be encamped preparatory , to the 
attack. The Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detaoh 
the most considerable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard; on 
which the Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of having in- 
sulted Bhawulpur, retreated with the spoils be bad acquired. He was 
received by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not 
fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, 
two jears after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikaner, but were again repulsed with loss ; and these skirmishes 
continued until S. 1861 (A.D. 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked 
tho Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated 
after a siege of six months, when Zabta Khan, with his garrison 
and effects, was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this 
place has remained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodpur was ruinous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the pretender, on which the usurper expended 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees, nearly five years’ revenue of this 
desert region. On this occasion, he led all his troops in person 
against Jodpur, and united in the siege, which they were however 
compelled to abandon with dishonour, and retrograde to their 
several abodes. In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and 
was at the last extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were 
actually commenced ; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of 
his subjects. To supply an exhausted treasury, bis extortious 
know no bounds ; and having cherished tiie idea that he might * 
oomfiuuud his past sins by rites and gifts to the priests, he is sur- 
rounded by a group of avaricious Brahmins, who are maintained 
in luxury at the expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace 
with bis avarice and bis fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to 
death, hotwithstanding his numerous services. Nahur Sing of 

■ I i.l,> iWlH I .i*.. . I. — M.. ■ . .. 1- 

* Itt former nuns wm SnUor, one of tbs most ancient otUes of tin desert, ss is 
floBlMi iJobjrspoasssawa, 
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SttddfflOokli, Oyan Sitt^ and Qomao Sing ot OuDdaili, amongst 
<ditef feudatories of the state, shared the same fate. Chooru was 
invested a third time, and with its chief, fell into the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and 
diminished attention to public duties, the country is annually de> 
teriorating in population and wealth ; and as if they had not misery 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for years.* 
Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the continual 
incursions of the RaJut, or ‘ Bhatti robbers,’ who sweep the laud 
of pattle, and often out and carry off entire crops, the peasant Jit, 
the ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the alternative of star- 
vation or emigration. Many have consequently sought shelter in 
the British frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriaua, where they 
ate kindly received. Since the English have occupied Sirsah and 
the lauds belonging to the Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misfortunes 
of the cultivators of the northern parts of Bikaner have been 
doubled by the inroads of a baud lelt without resource. In some 
parts, the Jits combine to protect themselves against these broads : 
every hamlet has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum, 
which is taken up from village to village, and when an enemy is 
discovered, all are in arms to defend their property. The unfortunate 
Jit is obliged to plough his fields under the load of shield and sanp, 
or bea\y iion laute; so that, at no distant period, the whole of 
this region must become as desolate as the tiacts once possessed 
by the Jobyus.f 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, 
is the change which a Rajpoot usurper has effected in the once 
comparatively populous oummunities of the Jits. From the founder, 
Beeka, to the present tyrannical governor, there have been only 
eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving an average of thirty 
years for the one, and twenty-five for the other : a faotwhioh speaks 
forcibly fur the general morality of the descendants of Beeka. « 

Before we f‘nter on the physical aspect of tlte country, wo must 
moke mention of Beedavati, the lands of ' the sons of Beeda/ novr 
an integral portion ot Bikaner. It will be borne b miudfdiat 

.wvisWB- — — 


%Xbii account was draiNB up in Uli* 

' 1 Wte puttfna ihw to the ptm^ rumour Bays that the ohiefa of $i1^t m M 
OIpca rebellfoii Sgaihkgt the llii^ who has sppbad, but WithoWt MWOHlb to i;h« ftdtW 
Ouvoranvttt for aopport. Shat, U trsa, is «i it ahoohl be. 
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'BeedA, tibe brother of Beeke, led tbe first eolouy from 

Haiidore, in search of a fresh estabiiehment. Hie first attempt was 
in the province of Qodwar, then belongin{^ to the Knim: but his 
reception there was so warm, that he moved northwaid, and was 
glad to take service with the chief of the Mohils. This ancient 
tribe is by some termed a branch of the Y.idu8, but is by others 
considered a separate race, and one of the ‘ thirty-six royal races 
all are agreed as to its antiquity. The residence of the Muliil chief 
was Chaupnr, where, with the title of Tluihoor, be ruled over one 
hundred and forty townships. Beeda deemed ciicumveution better 
than open force to effect his purposes ; aud as, according to t)>e 
Bnjpoot maxim, in all attempts ‘ to obtain land,’ success hallows 
the means, he put iii train a scheme winch, as it affords the least 
cause for suspicion, lias often been u&od for this object. Beeda 
becdnte the medium of a matrimonial anangement between the 
Hohil chief aud the priuco of Marwar ; aud as the lelntiuu’aud 
natural guardian of the bride, he conveyed the nuptial tiaiii 
unsuspected into the castle of the Mohils, whose chiefs weie 
assembled to honour the festivities. But instead of the Babtore 
fair aud her band of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed 
sword in baud from the Utters and coveied vehicles, aud treach- 
eronsly cut off the best men of MoUilla. They kept possession 
of the inner fortress until tidings of their success brought 
reinforcements from Jodpur. For this aid, Beeda assigned to his 
father, Lodnoo and its twelve villages, now incorporated with Jod- 
pur. The sou of Boeda, Tez Sing, laid the foundation of a new 
capital, which he called after his father, Beedasir. ' The community 
of the Beedawuts is the most powerful in Bikaner, whose prince is 
obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal marks of supremacy, 
and to restrict his demands, which are elsewhere unlimited. The 
little region of the Mobillas, around the ancient capital Chaupnr^ 
is an exteusive flat, flo.oded in the periodical rains from the sur- 
rounding tetim or ‘sand-hills,’ the soil of which is excellent, even 
wheat being abundantly produced. This Oaris, as it is entitled 
to be termedi may be twenty-five miles (twelve-cos) in extreme 
length, by about six in breadth. We cannot affirm that the entire 
IB^dawat district of one hundred aud forty villages, and to ^wbicb 
is tunigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, 
OhHhurd being Bahtmres, ^ the sons of Beeda* u within this It 
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in «ubdivided into twolye of wbioli fire are pre^mioent. Of 
the oncioab possessorai the aadlgenoiu Mohiist there are not more 
than twoutjr families throughout) the land of Mohilla ; the rebt are 
chiefly Jit agricultuiistb and the mercantile oastes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a 
community of pluuderera Like the sons of Esau, “ their hand 
is against every man and they are too powerful to fear retaliation, 
In former tin>es they used to unite with the Larkbanis, another 
horde of robbeis, and carry tlieir raids into the most populous parts 
of Jeypur. In these habits, however, they only partake of the 
character common to all who inhabit desert regions. What nature 
has denied them, they wrest from those to whom she has been move 
bountiful But it is to the absence of good government more than, 
to natural steiility, that we must attribute the moral obliquity of 
the Rajaputrat, ‘tiie offspring of regality,’ spread over these 
extensive regions, who little discriminate between meim and (uam 
in all that refers to their neighbours. 


CHAPTER II. 

. Aetnal condition and eapaMlUieo of Bikaner. — Catuee of it$ dete- 
rioration — Extent. — Populatton.—Jue. — Saratwati Brahmina . — 
Charutu. — Mallu end Naee. — Chooraa and 2'haoriee. — Rajpoota.-— 
Ejuse of the country.— ^Grain and vegetable productiona. — /wpfe- 
menla of kuabandrg . — IVaiet. — Salt taiea. — Local phyaiogn&my, 
—^Mitteral productiona.— Unctuoua clay.— Animal productiona,*— 
Commerce and manvfaeturea.—Faira.— Government and reeennea, 
—Tlte fisc. — JJhooali, or hearth-tcut.—Anga, or eapitotion-taa.— 
Se^er, or impotta, Puaaeti, or pUmgk~tax.—blalbak, or ancient 
• land-tax.— Extraordinary and irregular retourcea. — Feudal leviea* 

— IJouaehold iroopa. 

Tsie region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it ^ 
hitherto been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of exainina- 
l^n. Its present condition bears little comparison with what tmdi* 
tidli reports it to have been in ancient times ; and its jletemniUoiii 
u^hhi three centuries eiace the Eajpoots supplanted the Jit% aluttiih 
wanantsour belief of the assertion, that these deserts ware onna 
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Jntile ttnd populoqa; naj^, that tih^jaro still capable (iK>tirithstand< 
itig the repoifted ooatiooal increase of the -sand) to tnaintain an 
abundant population, there is little rooua to doubt. The princes of 
Bikaner used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their 
kindred retainers ; and although they held extraordinary grants from 
the empire for the maintenance of this oontiugents, their ability to 
do so from their proper resources tras undoubted. To other causes 
than positive sterility must be attributed tlie wretched condition of 
this state. Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
robbers from without, subjected internally to the never-ending de< 
mands of a rapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but progressive 
decay and wretchedness were the consequence. In three centuries, 
more than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now without 
memorial of their existence, and the rest are gradually approxi- 
mating to the same condition. Commercial cmravans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecurity of 
its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, the country 
suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Choorii, 
Rajgurh, and Rinnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those 
of Qaugetic India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner; the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern principalities, whose mis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosters the spirit of rapine : the 
Haldotes of Jessulmer and the Larkhanis of Jeypur are as notorious 
as the Beedawuts of Bikaner ; and to these may be added the 
Sahraes, Kbosas, and Bajurs, in the more western desert, who, in their 
habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 

JBjttent.’^PopidcUion. — Soil. — Teehas or Sand^hilh . — The line? 
of greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
aAd measures about one himdred and eighty miles ; while the length 
firom north to south, between Bhutnair and ]£ahajlo, is about one 
hundred and sixty miles : the area may not exceed twenty-two thou- 
sand miles. .Eormerly they reckoned two thonsaod seven hunted 
villages, and hamlets scattered over thk space, one-half cf 
which are no longer in existence. 
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Ad MtimAte of the population of thio arid rc^on, urithout pr<w, 
iianting soma data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to tho 
northwest of Jaetpur is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so fronn that 
point to Bhut?»air : to the north-east| the population is but scanty, 
which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian of 
Bikaner to the Jessulmer frontier; while internally, from these points, 
it is more uniform, <ind equals the northern parts of Marwar. From 
a census of the twelve piiucipal towns, with an estimate, furnished 
by well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a 
tolerably accurate approximation on this point : 


Chief Towns. 

Ko. of Houses, 

Bikaner 

12000 

Nohvr.,* 

2,500 

Bahaderan.... 

2,500 

Bitinie 


Bajgnrh 

8,000 

Chooru 


Mahajin 

800 

Jaetpur 

1,000 

Beedasir 

500 

Buttuugurh 

1,000 

Daisniookb 

1,000 

Benthal 

50 


28,850 


100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets 80 each 24 p ,000 


Total number of houses 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 589,250 
ltK>ul8, giving an average of twenty-five to the square tniln, which 
1 cannot think ^d making the desert regions d^end<f 

lag* qn Bikaner equal, in the density of population, the higblandi 
r^dcetland. 
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• OF thill populatioD, flitll ^ee-fourths ar6 thd aboriginal Jits ; 
tha rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, including the 
Sarsote Brahmins, Gharuns, Bards, and a few of the debased classes, 
whose numbers, conjointly, nr4 not oue^tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jika— The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most 
numerous portion of the community. Many of tine old Bhomia 
Iniidlords, representatives of their ancient communal heads, are men 
of substance ; but their riches are of no ubc to them, and to avoid 
the rapacity of their government, they cover themselves with the 
cloak of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities. On 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished with 
unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbers form the measure of the hberality 
stud muuificence of the donor of the fete. 

JSarsote (properly Saraamti) Brahmins are found in considerable 
nambers throughout this tract. They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the Jit colonists. Tliey are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice of 'the order;’ 
they e^t meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in 
the sacred kiue, notwithstanding their descent from Singiricsha, 
son of Brahma. 

Ckaruns. — The Gharuns are the sacred order of these regions ; 
the warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more tlian the 
homily of the Brahmin. The Gharuns are throughout reverenced 
by the Bahtores, and hold lauds, literally, on the tenure of ‘an old 
song.' More will be said of them in the Annals of Jessuluier. 

ilallu, JSaet, gardeners and barbers, are important memhcis 
of every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they are invariably the cooks. 

Choorag.Tfuiorif, are actually castes of lohbers: the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle; the latter, from Mewar. Most of the chieftains , 
have a few in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. 
Th^Balioderan chief has expelled all his Riijpoofs, and retains only 
Chooras and Thaoris. The Chooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout this tract are in their 
custody. They enjoy a very singular peiquiidte, which would go 
fkl^ to prove their being the aborigines of the country ; namely, *a 
fee of Four copper coins on every dead subject, when, the funeral 
ceremonies are over. 


'2b 
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The lUlitoree of BikanAr are unohiuiged in theif 
martial qualifications, hearing as high a reputation as any other class 
in India ; and irfailst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, have 
been for yean groaning under the rapacious visitations of Mahrattss 
and Fat’hans, their distance and the difficulties of the country have 
saved them from such afflictions : though, in truth, they have had 
enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their own Iqrd. 
The Bah tores of the desert have fewer prejudices than their more 
eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without enquiring by whom 
it was dressed, and will drink either wiue oi water, without asking 
to whom the cup belonged. They would make the best soldiers 
in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are bnive^ 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; though, on the other hand, 
they have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to these 
regions, which could only be eradicated in the rising generation : 
especially the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
herbs, in both which aceemplishments ' the sons of Beeka’ are said 
to bear the palm from the rest of the Chattel rajenla, the thirty* 
six royal tribes of India. The piaUt, or ‘ cup,* is a favonrite with every 
Bajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea fur 
arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which they 
ara more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most of 
their warlike eeuntiymen. 

Feust of the eortntry — ^The whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, or ixuee, scattered here and there, con- 
sists move or loss of sand. From the eastern to the western boundary, 
in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, 
though the teebai, or sand-hills, commence in the centre of the coun* 
try, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessulmer, and 
shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ; or it might 
* be more correct to designate this main ridge, m-iginating in the 
tracts borderiog the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating its 
elevatioDS about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, 
from Bajgurh to Nohor and Baotsir, the soil is good, being blade 
narth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
tllS sorfres for irngatioo ; it produces wheat, gram, and. even rice, in 
tMmlideirable quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnahr to tho 
lianks of the Gforab. The whole of the Mohilla tiaot ie a fortile 
emit, the teebae just teimiuatug their extreme oibets on its aortheih 
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JimU : being flooded in (h« peiiodiofti mins, irbMt is ftbundoiutiy 
produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, whieh are “few and far between,” 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where “ no salutary plant 
takes root, no verdure quickens for though the poverty of the soil 
refuses to aid the genniuation of the more luxuriant grains, Fro* 
videnoe has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it can 
rear a richness and superiority unknown to more favoured regioua 
The ht^a of the desert is far superior to any grown in the rich losun 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retaina an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to revel in the luxuriona repasts of Mewar or AnabeT, 
for the bhauftit, or ‘bajra cakes,* of his native sand-hills, and not 
more from associati<m than from their intrinsic excellence. In a 
plentiful season, they save enough for two years’ consumption. The 
gQiin requires not much water, though it u of the last importance 
that this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention tMt’h and tU; the former a 
useful pulse both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used 
both for culinary purposes and buntiug. Wheat, gram, and barley, 
are produced in the favoured spots described, but in these are 
enumerated the staple products of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant 
is said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon 
as the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root 
alone left. Each succeeding year, the plant incroasos in strength, 
and at length attains a size unknown where it is more abundantly 
cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous .vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. 
iSowar, Kat(hri, Kukree, all of the cucurbitaceous family, and 
water-melons of a gigantic size, are produced in great plenty. The • 
latter is most valuable ; for being cut in slices and dried in the sun, 
it is stored up for future use when vegetables are scarce, or in times 
of fomiue, on which they always calculate. It is also an article 
of commerce, and much admired even whera vegatablei are more 
abundant;. The copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely 
Aourishiag ; and kerning it valuable as au aatiseKwbuUc iu,sm- 
voyages, the Author sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago 
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foe experiment,* Our Indian ehipa irould find no difficulty in* 
obtaining a plentiful supply of this article, as it can be 'cultivated 
to any exteut, and thus be made to confer a double benefit, on our 
seamen and the inhabitants of those desert regions. The superior 
magnitude of the water-melons of the desert over those of interior 
India gives rise to much exaggeration, and it has been gravely asserted 
by travellers in the sand leeias,f where they are most abuudunt,^ 
that the mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the thirst both of a 
horse and his rider 

In these arid regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens 
for water, and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year^ 
nothing that can administer to the wants of ntau is lost. The 
seeds of the wild grapes, as the blioorut, bwoo, herraro, teteun, 
are collected, and, mixed with &ay?'u>flour, enter much into the food 
of the poorer classes They also store up great quantities of the 
wild ber, khyr, and kharil berries ; and the long pods of the kaijrat 
astringent and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into a flour. 
Nothing is lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the babool, and 
ever-greeu peeloo, the jhal, and others yielding berries. The 
Beedawuts, indeed, apply the term ‘ tree,’ to the t oeura, which 
sometimes attains the height of twenty feet, and is timisported 
to all pftifs for house-building; as likewise is the ntma, so well 
known throughout India. The p’lwk is the most useful of all these, 
as with Its twigs they frame a wickei-woik to hue their wells, and 
prevent the sand from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphotbia, known in Hindustan as tlie 
madar, ^uws to uu immense height and strength in the desert ; 
from its fibies they make the ropes in geueial use throughout these 
^ regions, and they are reckoned superior, both in substance and 
durability, to those formed of nmnj (hemp), which is however 
cultivated in the lauds of the Beedawuts. ^ 

Their agiicultural implements ore simple and suited to the (oil. 
The plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with 
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double yoke boiug seldoio required, or chiefly by the malUa 
(gurdiiuers)’ wheu the soil is of some coosistence. The drill is iuva* 
riably used, aud the grains are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance from each other, aud each sends forth a dozen 
to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms their harrow. The 
grain is trodden out by oxen ; and the mot’h (pulse), which is even 
more productive thau the bajra, by camels. 

neuter.— •This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from the surface throughout the Indian desei t, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, differs veiy materially horn that poitiou of 
the gieat African Desert in the same latitudes. Water at twenty- 
fuet, os found at Mourzook by Capt Lyon, here uuheaid-of, and 
the degiee of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter 
solstice, would have burnt up” every uatiual aud cultivated pro-* 
du(^tiou of our Hindu SeluuTa. Captaiu Lyon describes the thermo- 
meter in lat. 2G°, wilhiu 2° of zero of Reaumur. Majois Denham 
,aud Olappeitou never luuik it under 40° of Fahrenheit, and meutiou 
ice, which 1 never saw but once, the theiuioineter being 28°; aud 
then not only tho mouths of our mushiki, or ‘ water-skius,’ were 
frozeu, but a small pond, piotected from the wind (I heaid, for I saw 
it not), exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice. When at 30° the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maioo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, aud the useful ak, aud other shrubs, were scorched and 
withered ; and in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 28°, deso- 
lation aud woe spread thioughout the laud. To use their own 
phrase, the crops of gium aud othet pulses vveio completely “ burnt up, 
as if scorched by the lightings of heaven while the sun’s meridian 
heat would raise it 50° mure, or up to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisuok’h, near the capital, the wells are more than two hun- 
dred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare that water^ 
fit for man is found at a loss distance from the surface than sixty, m the 
tracts decidedly termed t'hul, or ‘ desert though some of the flajis, or 
oatit, such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water, fit fur cattle, is found throughout at half this depth, or 
about thirty feet All the wells are lined with basket-work made of 
p’Uok twigs. Mid the water is generally drawn up by hand-lines.* * 

* Wattir 18 sold, lu all the latge townn, by Uio qi ‘gaidOiCH/ whu Imve 
tba moauj) oly ot Uii 8 aTUclc, Most tamiliOB have laigc cijbtenMi or voiie. talluci 
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Sirr, or *wlt are a few salt lakes, which, fhronghiti 

out the whole of the ludiaa desert* are termed though 

none are of the same consequence as those of Marwar. The largest 
is at the town of Sirr, so named after the lake* which is about six 
miles in circumference. There is another at Chaupur about two 
miles in length, and although each of them frequently contains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely evaporates in the hot winds* 
leaving a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both is 
deemed of inferior quality to that of the more southerly lakes, 

Phymgnomy of the coimtry. — There is little to vary the 
physiognomy of this region, and small occasion to boast either of its 
physical or moial beauties ; yet, strange to say* I have met with 
many whose love of country was stronger than their perceptions 
of abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfections, and prefer 
a mess of rdbri^ or porridge made of bajra, to the greater delicacies 
of more civilized regions. To such, the teehar, or * saud-ridges,' 
might be more important than the Himalaya, and their diminutive 
and scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this 
huge barrier. Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes accustomed 
to behold only arid sands ; and a region without to/ans or ‘ whirl- 
winds or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting 
long shadows on the lauds, might be deemed by the prejudiced* 
deficient in the true sublime. Occasionally the saud-stone forma- 
tion rises above the suriace, resembling a few low isolated hills ; 
and those who dwell on the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a 
love of more decided elevations than their native sand-hills afford* 
may indulge in a distant view of the terminations of the Aravali. 

Mineral produclwaa, — The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty. Tliey have excellent quarries of freestone in several 
parts, especially at Hosairah, thirteen coss to the north-easi of the 
capital, which yield a small revenue estimated at two thousand 
Vupees annually. There are also copper mines at Be^rumsir and 
Beedasir; but the former does not repay the expense of workings 
and the latter, having been worked for thirty years* is nearly 
exhausted 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolat’h* in 

whicii ai*a SUeii iu the raiuy season. They are ol masoi^y, 
tra^^r at the top, made to exclude the external air* and havii^ a IxKk an^ key 
a^xed* Botat lai’ge tanhan are established for the community, and I understand this 
wattr keeps sweet for eight and twelve months' consumption* 
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quantities, and exported aa an article of commerce, besides 
adding fifteen hundred rupees annually to the treasury. It is used 
chiefly to free the skin and hair from impurities^ and the Cutchie 
ladies are said to eat it to improve their complexions. 

Animal productions , — ^Tho kine of the desert are highly esteemed; 
as are the camels, especially those used for expedition and the saddle, 
which bear a high price,* and are considered superior to any in India, 
They are beautifully formed, and the head possesses much blood and 
eymmetry. Sheep are reared in great abundance, and find no want 
-of food in the excellent grassas and shrubs which abound. The 
p'hok^ jowas, and other prickly shrubs, which are here indigenous, 
form the dainties of the camel in other regions. The Nilgae, or 
elk, and deer of every kind, are plentiful ; and the fox of the 
desert is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hyseuas are not 
scarce, and even lions are bv no means unknown in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufactures , — Rajgurh was the great com- 
mercial mart of this country, and the point of rendezvous for 
caravans from all parts. The produce of the Punjab and Cashmere 
came formerly direct by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern countries 
by Dehli, Bewarri, Dadri, &c. consisting of silks, fine cloths, indigo, 
sugar, iron, tobacco, &c. ; from Harouti and Malwa came opium, 
which supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde, via Jessulmer, and 
by caravans from MooUan andShikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, loongeee 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &a ; from Palli, the imports 
from maritime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ 
teethe &c. Much of this was for internal consumption, but the 
greater part a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens. — The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, 
hdwever, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in 
this region. It is worked into every article of dress, both male 
and female, and worn by all, rich and poor. It is produced from 
the loom, of every texture and quality, from the coarse hoie or^ 
* blanket,’ at three rupees per pair (six shillinge), to thirty rupeea 
The quality of these last is very fine, of an intermediate texture 
between the shawl and camlet, and without any nap : it is always 
bordered with a stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality 
are the do-pgJtis or ^ scarfs’ for the ladies. Turbans are alsq 
manufactured of it, and though frequently from forty to sixty-one 

* One thousand rupoos have been given for one ; c/m hundred is the average 
valuot 
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feet iu lengthy sucli ie tlio fineness of the web^ that they are noi 
bulky oil (he head 

From the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ffhee 
or 'clarified bufter' is made> and forms an important article of 
trade. 

Manufacturer in iron, — Tlie Bikaiieris work well in iron^ 
and have shops at the capital and all the large towns for tlie manu* 
facture of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lances, &c. The 
swoid-liandles, which are often inlaiil with variegated steel, or 
burnished, are iu high request, and ex|)<'rtcd to various parts of 
India. They have also expert artists in ivory, though the articles 
are chiefly sm*h asaie worn by females, as ehoorir, or ‘bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton chiths, lor internal consumption, are made in 
considerable quantities. 

Fairs. — Annual fairs were held, iu the mouths of Kartik and 
Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolat’h and Oujmdr, and frequented by 
the merchants of the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
from MooUau and the Lakhi Jungle, a breed now almost extinct. 
These fairs have lost all their celebrity : iu fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct. 

Government The persoi»al revenues of the Raja were 

derived from a vjuiety of sources: from the KItafisa, or ^crown- 
lands" imot sts, ta>es on agriculture, and that compendious item 
which makes up the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, Jind^ or 
‘contribution." But with all these "appliances and means to boot,^" 
the civil list of tliis desert king seldom exceeded five lakhs of 
lupees, or about £50,000 per annum. The Ijinds of the feudality 
are more extenhive pioportioiuilly in this region than in any other 
in Rajpootana, arising out of the oiiginal settlement, when the 
Beedawuts and Kaudulotes, who.se joint acquisitions exceeded those 
of Beeka, would not admit him to hold lands in their territory, 
and made but a sliglit pecuniary acknowledgment of his supremacy. 
The districts in winch the crown lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, 
Noliur, Oarib, Ruttengurh, Rauijiiah,and more recently Chooru. 

Tlie following are the items of the revenue : — 1st Khalisa, or 
&sm\ revenue ; 2d. Dhooah ; 3d. Angali ; 4th. Towj) and transib 
duties: 5th. Fmaetiot 'plough-tax; Qt\x. Malbah. 

lat The yiso. Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two 
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lakhs of rupees ; but with progressive siiperstition and prodigality, 
the raja has alieuated almost two-thirds of the villages from which 
the revenue was drawn. These amounted to two hundred ; now 
they do not exceed eighty, and their revenue ib not more than one 
lakh of rupees. Soorut Sing is guided only by (faprice ; his rewards 
are uniform, no matter what the service or the object, whether a 
Brahmin or a camel-driver. The Khalim is the only source which 
he considers he has merely a life-interest in. To supjdy the defi- 
ciencies, he hab direct recourse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2d. hhooali may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is 
a smoko {dhooah) tax. All must eat ; food must be dressed ; and 
as they have neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay 
the tax, Soorut Sing s chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoko 
pay a transit duty ere it gets vent from the various orifices of the 
edifice. It only amounts to one rupee on each house or family, but 
would form an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs: 
still it yields a lakh of rupees. The town of Mahajin, which was 
settled on Ruttuu Sing, sou of Raja Noonkurn, on the resignation 
of his right of primogeniture and* succession, enjoys exemption from 
this tax. It is less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a 
village becomes half-deserted, those who remain are saddled with 
the whole. IJhooah is only known to the two western states, Bikaner 
and Jessulmcr. 

3d. Angak This is not a capitation but a bodg tax (from 
angah the body), and was established by Rnja Anop Sing. It might 
almost be termed a property-tax, since it em braced quadrupeds as 
well as bipeds of every sex and age, and was graduated according 
to age and sex in the human species, and according to utility in the 
brute. Each male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at four 
annas (about sixpence), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, were placed upon 
a level with the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were • 
estimatiid as one angah; but a camel was equivalent to four angahs, 
or mie rupee, which Raja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which is 
by far the most certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoral 
than agricultural, is most providently watched, and though it has 
undergone many changes since it was originally imposed, it yet 
yields annually two lakhs of rupees. « 

4th, Sager, or * imposts.’ This branch is subject to much 
fluctuation, and bus diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut 
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Bing. The duties levied in the capital 'aloue formerly exceeded 
what is collected throughout the whole of his dominions ; being 
once estimated at above two lakhs, and now under one. Of tliis 
amount, half is collected at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of 
Bikaner. The dread of the J^ahtn, who have cut off the corn in uni- 
cations with the Punjab, and the want of principle within, deter 
merchants from visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, 
Bhawulpur, and Shikarpur, which pas-^ed tlirough Bikaner to the 
eastern states, have nearly abandoned the route. The only duties 
of which he is certain are those on grain, of four rupees on every 
hundred nui» eds sold or exported, and which, according to the 
average sale pi ice these regions, may bo about two per cent. 

5th. PiiHiielt is a tux of li\c rupees on c\ery plough used ia 
agriculture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Sing, in commuta- 
tion of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which liad long been (establish- 
ed at one-fourth of the gross produce. The Jits weicgludto 
compound, and get rid of the agents of corruption, by the substitu- 
tion of the plough-tax. It formerly yi(‘Ided two lakhs of rupees, 
but with decreasing agriculture *has falhui, like every other source, 
to a little more than one-half, but still yields a lakh and a quarter. 

Gth. Malbah is the name of the original tax which the Jit 
communities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to 
the sway in perpetuity of B<»eka and his successors. It is tlie land- 
tax^ of two rupees on each hundred be(‘glias of land cull i vat ed in 
Bik'>,uer, It is now un[)roductive, not realizing fifty thousand 
rupt‘cs, and it is said that a eompo-sitiou has been eff ect(‘d, by which 
it has been, or will be, relincjuished : if so, Soorut Bing gives up 
the sole legitimaio source of revenue he possesses. 

UecapitnhUion, 


1 st. Khalisa, or fisef 1 ,00,000 

2d. Dhooah 1 00,000 

ad. Auyah 2,00,000 


Carried forward 4,00,000* 

• MnJ is the i^'rm for land which has no irrigation bntfroHi the heavenq, 

T Nohurdistiiot SI villages. ...lioveruie Us. 1 , 00.000 

Kiimie ^4 ditto 10,000 

.14 ditto 20,000 

"tfalloli 1 ditto 5,000 

Tot original Fiscal Lands l,3r>,000 

since Bajguili, ('hooru, and other places recovered, — — . 
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£€capiUilatioti. 

Brought forward 4,00,000 


4th. Sayor, imposts^ 75,000 

5lh. Pusaeti, plough-tax 1,26,000 

Malbab^ land-tax 50,000 


Total 0,50,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arLsiijg to the prince from 
annual taxation, there are other items winch occasionally replenish 
the treasury of Soorut Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawur Slug. The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fitly villages in Asiaguti, ami 
seventy of the Boniwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
boidors. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftains, and 
selilom yields a lakh of rupees. 

la adduiou to these specific expedients, there are many arbi-* 
trary methods of increasing the “ ways and means” to satisfy the 
necessities or avarice of the present rulei, and a train ot depoudonti 
harpies, who prey upon the cultivating peasantry, or industrious 
tiader. By such shifts, Soorut Sing has been known to double his 
fixed revenue, 

JJiiulj KhooshalL — Tlie terms Uind, and Khoti>hali^ though 
etymologically the antipodes of each other, — the liist meaning a 
* compulsory contribution,* the other a ‘ benevolence, or voluntary/*f“ 
— have u similar interpretation in these regions, and make tlio 
subjects of those parts devoutly pray that their prince s hou..c may be 
one rather of luouriug than rejoicing, and that defeat lather than 
victory may bo attendant on bis anus. 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard 
Chund describes it, and the chronicler of the life of tho great 
iSidiaj of Auliulwarra, “who expelled the seven Dkidas^' or 'grocit 


* Impost Dulicb 111 old Umt¥>, m:. 


Town of Noonkuin ... . 

... Us. 2.(MK) 

liujgurh 

... JO.OOt) 

bhokhbir 

r),<K 

7&,U00 

Capilul— Bikaner . . 

Kiom Chooru and other towns 

4.>,000 

• 



*1 Khih^sh means 'liapi»iness, pleasure, ToUtion • (fp ca khooshu' ai }oia pleasure/ 
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evils/ whose initial letter was d, enumerates diad as one of thorn, 
and places it with the Dholu and Dhakuns, or minstrels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagties which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject. Unhappily, there 
is no Sidroj to legislate for Hajpootana; and were there fourteen 
Didihis by which Sooriit Sing could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for tho oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expel the letter S from amongst them. 
But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, that 
the chief sums arc realized ; though indirectly the poor peasant 
contributes his share. There are fourteen collectors of dind, otie 
to every cheera division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the circumstanee.s, actual or supposed, of 
each individual. So unlimited arc those exactions, that the chief 
of Gundaili for two years oftered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would guarantee him against any further 
demand during even twelve months; and being refused, ho turned 
the collector out. shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid his 
master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khoonJiah, or ‘ benevolence,^ 
is worth relating it was on the termination of his expedition 
against Bhutnair, which added this celebrated desert and castle to 
})is teriitory, and in which ho was attended by the entire feudal 
army of Bikaner. On his return, “flushed with conquest,” he 
deiuauded boiu each houxe throughout his dominions tl»e suni of 
ten runeea to covet the expenses of tht‘ war, II the tyrant-iiddon 
subjects of Soorut Sittg thus rejohe in Itis successes, how must they 
feel for his defeat'^’ To them both aie alike ontirtous, when every 
artifice is welcomed. e\ cry villany piactised, to impoveiish them. 
Oppression is at its height, and mu.st woik out its own cure. 

Feudal — TJie disposable toice of all tlttso feudal princi* 

polities must depend on the personal character of tlte Rnja. If 
Booiut Sing were popular, and the national emergencies dernnnded 
the assemblage of the kher, or levee ev wmw, of the ‘sons of BeekaV 
he might bring ten thousand Rnjpoots into the field, of whom 
twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign troops and 
park ; but under prcs(‘nt circii instances, and the rapid deterioration 

* Xhui WHS wxuua m 
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of every brandy of society, it may be doubted whether one-half could be collected under his standard 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry of five hundred men with five guns, and three 
squadrons of horse, about two hundred and fifty in number ; all under foreign leaders. This is independent of the 
garrison of the capital, whose commandant is a Rajpoot of the Purihar tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned for 
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Foreign Troops. 



Foot. 

Horse. 

Guns, 

Sooltan Khan 

. .. — 

200 


Anokha Sing, Sikh 

.... — 

2.50 


Boodh Sing Dewarah 

.... — 

200 


Doorjun Sing’s Battalion 

... 700 

4 

4 

Gunga Sing’s Battalion 

.. 1,000 

25 

6 

Total Fobeioneks 

Park 

.. 1,700 

679 

10 

21 


1,700 

679 

. • « .Ai J. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Bhntnah\ its origin and denomination , — TIistorical eeXehrity of the 

Jits of Bliutnair. — Emigration of BersiSxieceeded hy Bltiroo. 

Embraces Islarnism , — Jiao Balee.eh . — flosein Khan, TTosein 
Mahmoodf Emam Uahmood, and Bnhtder Khan, — Zchta Khan, 
the present ruler , — Condition of the country. — Changes in its 
physical aspect, — Hums of^ ancient buildings. — Promising scene for 

archceologieal inquiries, — Zoological and botanical curiosities. List 

of the ancient toxvns, — Relics of the arroio-head character found 
in the Desert. 

BhutnatR, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
at one time to provoke the vengeance of kirigs, and at others to 
succour them when in distress. It is asserted that its name is ia 
no wise connected with the Bhattis who colonized it, but derived 
fr<vn the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the lands were 
granted, and who, desirous to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode. In the annals of Jessubner, 
it will be seen that there is another story accounting for the appella- 
tion* which recalls the founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both legends 
are improbable; arid the Bhatti annals confirm, what might have 
beeri assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutuair owes its uame^ though not its existence. The whole of 
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the northern part is called Nair^ in the ancient geographical 
xnomenclature of MarooStbali ; and when some of the Bhatti clans 
became proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel a to % to 
distinguish them from the parent stock, viz. Bhatti for Bhutti* We 
shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the 
original race, that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original 
Yuti colony from Central Asia; and that *‘the Jit prince of Sal- 
poor,’* whose inscription is in the first volume of this work, was 
the predecessor of these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of 
it to the Garah river, presented formerly the scene of absolute 
desolation they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, 
to which a high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still remain, 
and from which something might perhaps be gleaned to confirm or 
overturn these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 
that period established themselves in the desert as well as in the 
Punjab; and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries before that conqueror. In A.D, 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shabudin, bis successor, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the war in person against the Jits of the 
northern desert, to prevent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire; and when the unfortunate and intrepid 
queen Bizzia, the worthy heiress of the great Feroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found protec- 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, the Ghikers, 
•assembled all their forces" and marched, with their queen at their 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious* death in the 
attempt to overturn the Salic law of India.* Again, in AD. 1397, 
when Timoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for having 
distressed him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooltan,” when he 
“ in person scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of banditj 
called Jits.” In phort, the Bhattis and Jits were so intermingled, 

^ I preftBJited to ilr. Hansdea a unique coin of ill-fated queen. 
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distinction was impossible. Leaving this poin(> Aerefore, to be 
! adjusted in the annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the 
history of the colony which ruled Bhutnair when subjugated by the 
Bahtorea 

. It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated from Marote and Fhoolra, under their leader Bersi, and 
assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedau chief; but 
whether one of Timoor’s officers, or a dependent of Delhi, remains 
unknown, though most probably the former. His name, Chigat 
Khan, almost renders this certain, and they must have made a 
proper name out of his tribe, Ghagitai, of which he was a noble. 
This Khan had conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had 
acquired a considerable territory, which the Bhatti colony took 
advantage of his return to invade and conquer. Sixteen generations 
have intervened since this event, which bringing it to the 
period of Timoor’s invasion, furnishes an additional reason for 
concluding the Khan of Bhutnair to have been one of his nobles, 
whom he may have left entrusted with this important point of 
communication, should he meditate further intercourse with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by his sou 
Bhiroo, when the sons of* Chigat Khan, obtaining aid from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulsed with 
great loss. A third army succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested and 
reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag of truce, and 
offered to accept any conditions which would not compromise his 
castle. Two were named: — to embrace Islamism, or. seal his 
sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He accepted the first 
alternative, and from that day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, 
they changed the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened 
between Bhiroo and 

Bao Duleecb, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Bae Sing of 
Bikaner wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the future 
residence of the Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

ifosein Khan (the grandson of Hyat), who recaptured Bhutnair 
from Baja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained during the time of 
Blosein Mahmoud and Emam Mahmoud, until Soorut Sing made 
the final conquest of it from Bubader Khan, father to the present • 
titular head of the Bhuttis,* 

In S. 1S07 (e,C. 1801), the celebrated George Tbomaa, tor the aunt at tluee 
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Zabta K)mn, whi) resides at Rauiah, having about twenty-fi^e 
villages dependent thereon .♦ Raniah was founded by Rae Sing o( 
Bikaner, and named after bis queen (Rani), to whom it was assigned. 
It was taken by Emam Idahofiood. The^ Bhutti Khan is now a 
robber by profession, and his revenues, which are said to have 
sometimes amounted to three lakhs ot rupees, are extorted by the 
point of his lance. These depredations are carried to a frightful 
extent, and the poor Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend 
their property. The proximity of the British territory preventing 
all incursions to the eastward, they are thrown back upon their 
original haunts, and make the whole of this northern region their 
prey. To this circumstance is attributed tl«e desertion of these 
lands, which once reared cattle in abundance, and were highly valued. 
It is asserted that from the northern boundary of Bhutnair to the 
Garali, there are many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having 
water near the surface, and many large spaces entirely free from 
ihid, or * sand-hills/ To the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, 
many centuries ago, in cotijunctioa with moral evils, is ascribed 
the existing desolation. According to tradition, this stream took a 
westerly direction, by Phoolra, where it is yet to be traced, and 
fell into the Indus below Ootch. The couplet recording its absorp- 
tion by the sands of Nait\ has already been given, in the time of 
Rao Hamir, prince of Dhat. If the next European traveller who 
may pats tlirough the Indian desert will seek out the representative 
of the ancient Soda princes at Ciiore, near Amerkote, he may learn 
from their bard (if they retain such an appendage) the date of this 
prince, and that of so important an event in the physical and political 
liistory of their regions. The vestiges of large towris, now hurried 
in the sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of 
them claim a high antiquity : such as the Rmff-mahel, already 
mentioned, west of Bhutnair, having subterranean apartments still 
in good preservation. An aged native of Dhandoo^ir (twenty-five 
miles south of Bhutnair) replied, to my inquiry as to the re^collec- 
tions attached to this place, that ^*it belonged to a Power prince 
who ruled once all these regions, when Sekunder Roomi atti^ked 
them/' 

laMSf put the Bhutti, into the temporary possession of Bhutnaif : but the snecseding 
year it waft again taken from them by tiie Rahtores. 

^ "rhiflmemoir was written in 181 3-U and may contain many inaconti^ieft^ ffwa 
tt$ wy remote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining corrtct .ii^oniiai^n^ 
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* An excursion from Haosi Hissar, our weatetfi frontier,, into 
these regions, would sooii put the truth of such traditions to the 
test, as far as these reported ruins are concerned ; though what 
might appear the remains of palaces of the Pramaras, the Johyas, 
and the Jits of ancient days, to the humble occupant of abut 
in the desert, may only prove the foundations of some castellated 
building. But the same traditions are circulated with regard to 
the in6re western desert, where the same kind of vestiges is said 
to exist, and the annals make mention of capitals, the sites of 
which are now utterly unknown. Considering the safety, and 
comparative ease, with which such a journey can be made, one 
cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, than the prosecution of 
archaeological inquiries in the northern deserts of Rajpootaua, where 
traditions abound, and where the existing manners, amongst such a 
diversity of tribes, would furnish ample materials for the portfolio, 
as well as for memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous or cultivated, 
though its botauical as well as zoological specimens may be limited, 
we know to be essentially different from those of Gangetic India, 
and uiore likely to find a parallel in the natural productions 
and phenomena of the great African desert. The Bhuttis, tlie 
Khosus, the Bajurs, the Sahraes, the Maugiilias, the Sodas, and 
various other nomadic tribes, present a wide held for observation ; 
and the physiologist, when tired of the habits of man, may des- 
cend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every kind of 
deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, touch 
not water for six weeks together, while the various herbs, esculent 
plants and shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c. would give abundant 
scope for commentary and useful comparison. He will discover no 
luxuries, and few signs of civilization ; the jhopra (hut) constructed 
of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and covered with grass, 
being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the 
desert with the names of several of their ancient towns, which may 
aid the search of the traveller in the regions on its northern border.— 
Abhore; Bunjarra ca Nuggur ; Rung-Mahel ; Sodul, or Sorutgurh; 
Machotal; Raati-bung; Kali-bung ; Kaliausir; Phoolra; Marote; 
filwarra; Gilwarra; Bunni; Manick-Khur; Soor-sagur; Bhameni,; 
Koriwalla ; Kul-Dheraui. 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two^ or 
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eFect one, should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of life 
past, the record will not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is 
very ancient, and enumerated amongst the * No-^koti Maroo-ca, in 
the earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. Pcwar) dominion. I have 
no doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental nail^headed character 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtained one 
from Lodorva in th e desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani, a name well known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert He was cotem* 
porary with Sid Bae of Anhui warra, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTEEI. 

Je&snlmer, — Tlie derivation of its name. — I7ie Rajpoots of Jessulmer 
called Bhattis, are of the Yadu race. — Descended from Bharat^ 
king of BharaJtversha^ or IndoScythia. — Restricted haands of 
India of modern invention, — The ancient Hindus a naval people.--^ 
First seats of the Yadus in India, Pryaga^ Mathura^ and 
, Dwarica . — Their international tears. — Ileri, king of Mathura 
and Dwarica^ leader of the Yadus. — Dispersion of his family . — 
His great grandsons Naha and Khira . — Naha driven from Dwarica^ 
becomes prince of Maroosthalif conjectured to be the Maru, or Merve 
of Iran. — Jhareja and Jud-'bhan, the sons of Khira . — The former 
^founds the sind^samma dynasty, and Jud-bhan becomes prince of 
Behera in the Punjab. — Prithibahu succeeds to Naha in Maroo. — His 
son Bahu.--^ His posterity. — Raja Guj founds Gujni. — Attacked by the 
kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repxdsed. — Raja Guj attacks 
Cashmere. — His marriage. — Second invasion from Khorasan . — 
The Syrian king conjectured to be Antioohus. — Oracle predicts 
the loss of Gujni . — Guj slain . — Gujni taken: — Prince Salbahan 
arrives in the Punjab. — Founds the city of Salbahana, S. V. 72.— 
Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the daughter of Jcypal Tuar of 
Delhi. — Re-conquers Gujni. — Is succeeded by Balund . — His nw- 
merous q^spring . — 'Their conquests . — Conjecture regarding the 
Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans are Yadus, not Yahudis, 
or Jews. — Balund resides at Salhcdiana.— Assigns Gujni to Ids 
grandson Chakito, who becomes a convert to Islam and king of 
Khorasan. — The Chakito Moghuls descended from him. — Balund 
dies.'^His son Bhatti succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of Yadu^ 
or Jadoo^ to Bhcdti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao. — His brother 
Musoor Kao and sons cross the Garah and take possession of the 
Lakhi jungle. — Degradation of the sms of Mungul Rao.^TAey 
lose their rank as Rajpoots. — Their offspring styled Abhorias and 
Juts.^Tribe of Tah^^The capital of Taxiles discovered. — Mungul 
Rao arrives in the Indian desert. — Its tribes^ — His son, Majum 
Mao, tnarries a princess of Amerkole. — His son Kekur^ — Alliance 
wUhiheDeora of Jhalore. — The foundaiiou of Thamte Jhid.-^ 
K^ur succeeds.— Thanote attacked by the Bar aha tribe . — Thamte 
eompleled S. IbT.^Pmce wUh the BaTahas.^Befieciionsk 
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JssBULiilEB is the motferq name of a tract of country comprehended, * 
according to ancient geography, in Maroosthal% the desert of India. 
It is termed Mer in the traditional nomenclature of this region, from 
being a rocky {mer) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert, interest* 
ing both from its physical features, and its position as the nhima 
27infe of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to regard 
from its local peculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more ^engrossing subject for investi*' 
gation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti^ a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race,, 
whose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago ; and 
the prince now governing this distant corner of India, claims descent 
from those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the * world's 
end/* at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of a 
people so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series 
of historical evidence in support of this ancestry ; but they have 
preserved links of the chain which indicate original affinities. In 
tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses alternately present 
themselves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds j 
the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scy thic, the other of Hindu 
origin. This umongruity may be reconciled by pres umiiig the co- 
mixture of the two primitive races; by enlarging our views, and edn- 
templatiug the barrier, which in remote ages separated scythia and 
India, as ideal ; and admitting that the various commut^^ies, from the 
Caspian to the Ganges, were members of one grand family, having 
a common language and common faith, f in that ancient central em- 
pire whose existence has been contended for and denied by the first 
names in science the Bharatversha of the Hindus, the Indo- 


* Jugdut Comty the point ol land beyond Pwarica, the last strong^bold the 
y^tis when their power was extinguished. 

T Menu says; “The following races of CsliaMgat.yys omission of holy 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of 
the fourth class (i. e. Hudra.); PanndracaB^ Odrat, and PrmiroB ; Ckkvdtojm ; 
and Saeait; Paradai, Paklavatj ChinoB, Ciratas, PeradoB, and ChaiaB.'^Axt, 43 axia 
44, chap. X. page 346. 

‘ It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these T^imnoB^ who are 
descended from Tavan, fifth son of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahns, tbbiifrh 
the lonians may he of this race. The Saoasw the Sac<g^ the races of Central Aimi, 
(the ’Ba<^ha Bajpoot); the the ancient Persians, or Guebresf the Ckim$$ 
Jibe inhabitants ol China; and the ChasoB, inhabitants of the» great snowy 
inokntahE» whence JCho*chdBa (the Casia montes of Ptolemy), corrupted to 

illusttioim Cuvier q;^estiioos the existenoe of an aotcient central idii^om, 
parlalt d'uu guuid^ewplre dans la l&ate- 
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* Scythic empire of king Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of the 
Yadn-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of 
India proper by the Rajculay or ‘ royal tribes/ It appecars to have 
possessed an indigenous population prior to the races of Surya, or 
Indu, though the genealogies which give the origin of these degrad- 
ed races of Cabas,* Bhils^ Meras, Goands, &c. assert that they were 
all from the same stem, and that their political debasement was the 
effect of moral causes. But as there is no proof of this, w'e must 
attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archaeologist to ac- 
count for the origin of all things. Modern enquiries into these mat- 
ters have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of the 
power of this ancient people, and the direction of that power. It 
has been assumed that the prejudices originating in Mooslem con- 
quest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from crossing the forbid- 
den waters of the Attoc, and still more from going down to the sea 
in ships,’’ had always existed. But were it not far more difiScult 
to part with erroneous impressions than to reeieve new and correct 
views, it would be apparent that the first of these restrictions is of 
very recent origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of remote 
ages possessed great naval power, by which communication must 
have been maintained with the coasts of Africa, f Arabia, and Persia, 
as well as the Australian Archipelago.^ It is ridiculous, with all the 
knowledge now in our possession, to suppose that the Hindus always 
confined the^elves within their gigantic barriers, the limits of mod- 
ern India. The cosmography of the Pooraiis^ imperfect and puerile 


mr lea Revolutiona de la Surface da GUhe, p. 206.)— Who, then, were 
^‘tbe sons of Togarmah” (mentioned by Kaekiel) who conquered and long held Egypt? 

* The Oaba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days of Crishua, as 
the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil. who mortally wounded 
Crishna. was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, he was forgiven, with 
the remark, that it was only retributive justice, as “ in a former birth,” as the godlike 
Kama, Orishna had slain him. Thus Rama appears as the subjugator and civilizer 
of these indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas arc described as plundering Crishna’s 
faiipily after his decease. * 

t Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuari^ of the Gambia and Senegal 
nivers, the Tambaconda and other eondaa, already mentioned ? 

X Mr. Maniden, at an early period of his researches into Hindu literature, shares 
the merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, dis- 
seminated throughout the Arclupclago, and extending frpxki Madagascar to Easter 
Island, a space of 200 dags, of longitude, is indebted to the Sanscrit for a con- 
siderable number of its terms, and that the intercourse whjich'efEeotcd this was many 
centuries previous to their conversion to the Mahoraedan religion. He is iuotined to 
thihk that the point of oOmmunication was from Gusszerat. The legends of these 
islaudeips also abound with allusions to the Mahabkarat and Mamayum, (See 
Asiatic Res. vol iv. p. 226, Second Edition.) 

Since Mr/M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these isles, 
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ad it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence of 
an intimate intercourse between the countries from the Oxus to the 
Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we trace fresh str earns of know^ 
ledge flowing into India from that central region, stigmatized in 
latter days as the land of the Barbarian ( Mletcha). Menu corrobo- 
rates the Pooramt from which we infer the fact, that in distant ages 
one uniform faith extended from Sacadwipa, the continent of the 
Sacse, to the Ganges.^ These observations it is necessary to premise 
before we attempt, by following the tide of Yadu migration during 
the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them from Indraprastba, Su- 
rapura, Mathura, Pryaga, Dwarica, Judoo-ca-dang (the mountains of 
Jud), Behera, Gujni in Zabutistan ; and again refluent into India, 
at Salbahana or Salpiira in the Punjab, Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva 
in the desert^ and finally Jessulmer, founded in S. 1212, or 
A. D. 1166. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of 
the YaduSjf we may refer those who are likely to take an interest 
in this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what 


cosfiequent to British conquests, establishes the fact that they were colonized by the 
Boryas, whose mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and 
maints^ed in their writings. Nor should we despair that similar discoveries may yet 
disclose the link which of yore connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was 
but the first stepping-stone. That Kama possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, 
inherited from his ancestor Sagara * the sea-king,’ twenty generations before the hero of 
Lanka, which place I have long ima^ned to be Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers 
assert Egypt to have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian 
origin. Cuvier, quotii^ Syncellus, even assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch 
of the colonization of Ethiopia from India. — Page 180 of his ^Diftcourg,* &c. 

•The cosmography of the Affni Pooran divides the world then known to the 
Hindus into seven awipas, or continents : one of those is ** whose in- 

habitant*, descended from Bup’ha, are termed fiaceswara (i. e. ^ccd-Urdny His 
(Bup’ha’s) oifibpring or descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ooturcs, 
Harbeeka, Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a hkand^ or divison (tftt. Sook- 
markhand ?) The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, Raivat, Siamah, Indue, 
Amki, Kim, and Kesar: “There were seven grand rivers, viz. Mug, Mugiid, 
Arverna, &c. The inhabitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sacadwipa or Sacatai, 
is the Scythia of the Ancients ; and the Saceswara (the Sacas of Menu), the Sacae 
so well known to western history, the progenitors of the Parthians, whose first 
{a^ king was Armea^ The sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra 
or^urya of the Hindu ; the Arverna recalls the Araxen applied to the Jaxartes } 
while Julud, the proper name of the son of the first king of Sacadwipa, appears to 
be the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abulgazi, who uses the same term as aoeA the 
Hindu, to designate a range of mountains^ Whence this identity between Pooran^ 
and Tatar cosmography ? 

** A chief of the twice-born tribe (i e. Bramins) was brought by Vishnu’s eagle from 
^lacadw^, and thus have Sacadwipa Brahmins become known in Jambudwipa” findia). 
— Mr. C&lebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic Kes. vol, v. p. 63. And Menu says that , 
it was only on their ceasiug to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that the 
inhehltanta' of ^hese remote western regions became ^ Mletchu^' or barbarians : 
testimdnies which must be h^jid eonclusive of perfect intercourse and ‘re^procity of 
saatimbfit, between the nations of Central Asia and India at periods the most remote; 

t TTkb “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the iroyaf 
ASHic Society, vol. iii. 
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we CAn from, the uative anbals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Hert-Criahoa, to the dispersion of the Yadtis from India* 
The bare fact of their migration altogether out of India proper, 
proves that the original intercourse, which conducted Budha, 
the patriarch of the Yadu race, into India* (where he espoused Ella, 
a princess of the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), 
was not forgotten, though fifty generations had elapsed from the 
patriarchal Budha to Heri — to whom and the chronicle we return. 

** Pryagaf is the cradle of the Yadus who are Somavansa (of 
the lunar race). Thence Mathura founded by Prururwa remained 
for ages the seat of power. The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom 
there were fifty-six tribes, J became famous in the world, and of 
this race was the mighty Heri-Orishna, who founded Dwarica.” 

The grand international conflicts amongst the “ fifty-six Yadu 
tribes,” at Curukhetra, and subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently 
known to the reader of Hindu history, and may be referred to else- 
where.g These events are computed to have happened about 1100 years 
before Chirst. On the dispersion of these races many abandoned 
India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Crishna. This 
deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, and the offspring of 
the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
termed the outposts of Hinduism.il 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest of her 
sons was Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba; 
she bore him two sous, Aniirad and Bujra, and from the latter the 
Bhattis claim defbent. Bujra had two sons, Naba and Khira. 


* The BfMgvat says, “ Budha (a wise man — a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand to 
perform penitential rites, and espoused Ella, by whom he had Prururwa (founder of 
Mathurah who hatl six sons, viz. Ayu, &c. who carried on the lunar (Indn) races in 
India.” Now this Ayu is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language 
signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatars and Kajpoots. Throughout there 
are traces of an original identity, which justifies the application of the term Indo- 
Scythic to the Yadu race — Vide Genealogical table. Vol. I. 

t JPryap'et is the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
the capital of the Prasii of Megasthenes. 

I This is alternately called Ckapuu Cula and Chapun Crore ^ « fifty-six tribes,” and 
“ fifty-six millions,” of Yadus. As they were long supreme over India, this number is 
not inadmissible, 

5 Transantiona of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. Vide paper entitled, “ Com- 
parison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” ' 

L JambuVati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called 
obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded 
tiie dynasty, from which the Jharejat are descended. There is every 

probability tliat Sambus, of Samba nagari ( the opponent of Alexander, 
was a descendant of* Samba, son ot Crishna. The Jhareja chronicles, , in ignorance df 
the origin of this titular appellation, say tliat their ” ancestors o#me from Sham» or 
Syria.” 
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“ When the Jadoos were exterminated in the , conflict f|jb 
Dwarica, and Heri had gone to heaven. Biijra was on his way from 
Mathura to see his father, but had only inarched twenty boss (forty 
miles), when he received intelligence of that event, which had 
swept away his kindred. He died upon the spot, when Naba was 
elected king and returned to Mathura, but Khira pursued his journey 
to Dwarica. 

'*The thirt 5 ^-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the 
Yadiis, who had long held universal dominion, now determined to 
be revenged. Naba was compelled to fly the holy city [Dwarica] ; 
he became prince of Marusthali in the west. 

“ Thus far frOm the Shagvat, (says the Bhatti chronicler), and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhdherma 
of Mathura. 

“Naba had issue Frith ibahu. 

“Khira had two sons, Jhareja and Jud-bhan.* 

“ Jud'bhan was on a pilgrimage; the goddess heard his vows; 

she awoke him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. 

'Give me land that I njay inhabit/ said the youth ; ' Rule in these 

hills,' replied the goddess, and disappeared. When Jud-bhan awoke^ 

and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused noise 

assailed him; and looking out, he discovered that the prince of the 

country had just died without issue, and they were disputing who 

should *^ucceed 1 im. The prime minister said, ‘ he dreamed that 

a descendant of Crishna had arrived at TJ phera ,^ p r oposed to 

* Jid, Jad, Jadoo, are the various naorle^: of prououDcinf? Tadn in the Bhakhn, or 
fipoken dialects of the west. Jvd-bhan. ‘ the rocket of the Yadus,^ would imply the 
knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period. 

t The preoipe knowledge of the topogranhv of these regions, displayed in the 
Bhatti annals, is tne most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. In the prmnt 
day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jessulmer the position of the hiy of 
Jrnl,*' or the site of Behera ; and but for the valuable translation of Babey's Memoirs, 
by Mr. Bi'skine, we should have been unable to adduce the following testimony, 
^ber crossed the Indus the I7tb February 151 9, and on the 19tb. between that river 
and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached the very tract where the descendayit 
of Crishna estahlislicd himself twenty-five centuries before, Baber ^ays, ** Bevm kM 
from Behreh to the north there is a hill. This bill in the Zefer Hameh (Histoiynf 
Timoor), and other books, is called the Hill of Jud. At first I was ignorant of the 
origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this hill there were races 
of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Jehjubeh^ 
From old times thev haye been the rulers and lords of the inbaUtapt* ot this bill, 
az^of thelfsand Ultmi (political divisions) between Kilah and Behre^v 
power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way.. They cannot Uke irom thian 
ivhfatcver they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed 
vei^ remote times. Thr Jud is di vided into various branches or lomillei, ag. wall |iii!i 
the. Jenjttheh, The chief man amctoipM^ them gets the name of 

v.r, Hereisadecl^^^ confiimatiDn that this Hindu colony pioserved all ibid? osigiiiil 
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sWk liioi out ikud iuvest him $fi their prince. All assented, and 
Jud^bhaa was elected king. He became a great prince, bad a nu- 
merous progeny y and the place of their abode was henceforth styled 
Judoo-ea^danff, ^the mountains of Judoo/ 

“ PrUiUcAu the arm of the earth*), son of Naha, prince of 
Maru8thali> inherited the insignia of Sri-Crisbua with the regal 
umbrella (cfilietri) made by Viswacarma. He had a son Bahtbal, 
(‘ strong arm*), who espoused Camlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa, who gave in dawer {daeja)* one thousand horses 
of Khorasan, one hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and gold innu- 
merable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold. The Puar (Pramar) Camlavati became the chief queen 
and bore her lord one sou, 

** Baku, killed by a fall from his horse i he left one son, 

**"Soobahu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 

Baja Chohan of Ajmere : he left a sou, 

who reigned twelve years- He was married to Soobha^ 

Soondri, daughter of Ber Siug, prince of Malwa. Having, when 

pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 

astrologers, who interpreted this as an indication of greatness, 

desired he might be named Guj : f as he approached manhood, 

the coco-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubdes (the eastern), 

and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that from 

the shores of the ocean, the barbarians ( Mletcha ), who had 

formerly attacked SoohahuX were again advancing, having Ferid 

maniiera and customs even to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjubehs, beyond a doubt, 
is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skiniiig ihe Sutlej, and which will 
be noticed hereafter. 1 presented a small work entirely relating to their history, 
to the Koyal Asiatic Society. As Baber says they are of the same family as the 
Jnds, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the brother of Bbatci, who changed 
the family patronymic from Jadoo or Judoo to Bhatti ; and thus it appears, that when 
the elder branch was driven from Gujni, they jwjireateri amongst their relations 
of the hills Of Jnd, Baber was quite eimmoured with the beauty of the hill of Jud, 
which, with its lake and valleys, he describes as a miniature Cashmere.— P. 265. 

• The Pramacs were formerly the most powerful jioteatates of central India. 
Sandmai^and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the da^a or dower of 

^^*^^^A2SM^m«i»tioiisloga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was slain 
hf Gg»* Khan, the Patriarch of the Tatar Uibes. ^ 

I In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historcal 
daetSi and itappeam that the Yada senbes confound their conneotions with the Syrian 
wed Bacttian^iHSeks, and with the drat Mooslem conquerors. Imperfect as is this 
jmiice of Soobaha, his hod Eijh, and grandson Guj, who were4hus assailed by Fend 
of Khotastm (Bacim), and his auxiliary, the kmg of lloom we haveo. 

pOWei^ul aUuaiou to Antiochua the Great, who, two hundred and , four years before 
Christ, invaded Baotria and Indiaw Amongst, the few facte left of this expedition 
is Jhii' treaty with Sopbagssenui, the Indian monarch, in Which the Syrian king 
etipoiai^ for h tiihum in ^dephants. There are, even in this medley of mciaenw, 
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Shah of Khorasan at the head of four lakha of horse, from wlmm ' 
the people fled iu dismay. The Baja sent scouts to obtain accurate 
intelligence, and march^ed to Harreoii to meet him ; while the 
foe encamped two coss from Koonjsheher.* A battle ensued, in 
which the invader was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand 
men, and four thousand on the part of the Hindus. But the 
foeman rallied, and Baja Bijh, who again encountered him, was 
wounded and died just as prince Guj returned with Hanaavati; his 
bride, daughter of Jud-bhau of the east. In two battles the king 
of Khorasan was vanquished, when he obtained an auxiliary in the 
king of Boom to establish the Koran and the law of 

the prophet in infidel lands. While the armies of the Asuraa were 
thus preparing their strength, Raja Guj called a council of ministers. 

grounda for imagining that Sophagaaenus is the Yadu prince of Gujui. Whether, 
out of Soobahu ami Guj, the Greeks manufactured their So})hagaserAUS, or whether 
prince Guj could have been entitled Soobagh’h-sen, in compliment to his mother, 
boobag’h-Soondri, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not 
unlikely that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the 
Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have originated with the name 
of (jrvj, which means * elephant.’ 

Tliere is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in 
these regions of central Asia. Price, in bis excellent histoiy, extracting from the 
.Kholau 9 fit»ul*Akhai\ says. Hejaagc was entrusted with the government of Khorasan, 
and Obaidoolah with beistan, who had oitiers irom Hejauge, his superior, to invade 
Cauhul, whose prince was Reteil or Betpeil, w'hom the Author supposes cither a Tatar 
or Hindu prince, Antully retiring, he drew the Maiioinedan army into the dehles, 
and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Otjaidoolali w as compelled to 
purchase his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems,” 

This Vvsib theseventy-eighth year o£ the Hegira, or A.D, 697. Conjoined to what 
follows, it appears to have reference to Rijh, father of Guj. Again, 

** Obaidoi lliih and A bdoorchman invaded beistan with forty thousand men. The 
prince of ( otiliul tried the same maiiojuvre. but was outwitted by the Mahomedan, 
who conquered a great part of Oaubul aud acquired great booty, with which be 
returned to Seistan. to the great displeasure of Hejauge ; and Abdoorebman entered 
into a confederacy with lUtpeil to atta(;k Hejauge, and absolve Caubul from tribute* 
Moghairab was the successor of Abdoorebman iu Khorasan. vvhile his father, Mohilel, 
was employed beyond the Jehoon, but died at Meru of a burning dianboea^ bequeath* 
ing hisgovej7inieiit to Yezzid.”* 

This account of Moghairah’s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while carrying 
on wav against the Hindu Betpeil of Caubul, has much analogy to the sudden death 
of MamrUiz the foe of Kijh of Zabulisthan. One thing is now proved, that 
princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these regions in the first ages of Islamism,. 
and mode frequent attempts, for centuries after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, 
Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Gujni, or, as he writes, 
Wiaani, He says, ” 1 have seen, in another history, that when the Rai Hind 
besieged Subaktegin in Ghazni. Subaktegin ordered dead flesh aud other imparities to bo 
thrown into the fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest aud hurricane, with rain 
aud snow, aud by this device he drove away the enemy.” Baber adds, ** I made then 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but mhody could give me the slightest infermation 
tegarding it,” p. 150. Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and lAecame betthr 
acquaint^ with the Hindu warriors, he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote^ 
and have seen that <he success of the ^*9^^ of Subaktegin arose out of thereitgioa 
of his foes, who could not use water thus contaminated by the flesh of the aac^ 
kipie. The celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the same stratagem. 

, ! , * Neither of thebe towns appeals in any map. There is a Koonj Beshak 
n Khuiaban, ainl a BenjhSr ib Balk. ---Sir W.OuieUjp9 Ihiikaii 
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*Therc being no strong-hold of importance, and it being impossible 
to stand against numbers, it was determined to erect a fortress 
amidst the mountains of the north. Having summoned his friends 
to his aid, he sought council of the guardian goddess of his race ; 
wlio foretold that the power of the Hindus was to cease, but com- 
manded him to erect a fort and call it Gujni, While it was ap- 
proaching completion, news came that the kings of Room and 
Kliorasau were near at hand : 

RooTtii-pat^ Kliorasan^patt hae^ gai, palihur, pai^ 

Chinta ter a, chith legi ; soono Jud-jxit Mae* 

" The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince ; the army was 
formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers were commanded 
to assign such a moment for marching as might secure the victory* 
'‘Thursday {V vishpatwar) the 13th of Magh, the enlightened 
half 'of the moon, wlien one ghurri of tlie day had fled, was the 
auspicious hour ; and the drum of departure sounded. That day 
be inarched eight coss, and encamped at Doolapur. The combined 
kings advanced, but in the night the Shah of Khorasan died of 
indigestion. When it was reported to the king of Room (Shah 
Secunder Roorni) that Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed 
and said, ‘ while we mortals have grand schemes, in hand, he above 
has other views for ns.* Still his army advanced like waves of the 
ocean ; caparisons and chains clank on the backs of elephants, 
while instruments of war resound through the host. Elephants 
move like walking mountains ; the sky is black with clouds of dust; 
bright helms reflect the rays of the sun. Four coss (eight miles) 
separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj and his chieftains perform- 
ed their ablutions, and keeping the /oginis\ in their rear, advanced 
to the combat. Each host rushed on like famished tigers ; the 
earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast ; nor was aught visible 
in the gloom but the radiant helm. War-bells resound; horsey 
neigh ; masses of men advance on each other, like the dark rolling 
efouds of Bhadoon. Hissing speeds the feathered dart ; the lion- 
roar of the warriors is re-echoed; the edge of the sword deluges 
the ground with blood ; on both sides the blows resound on the 

* The kiag of Koom anh the kiug of Khorasan, with horae elephants (gai 
or g<eg) oaparisons {p^Uhur') and foot-soldiers (mi or paek) [are at hand]. 
Beware, let it enter your mipd, oh Rae, Lord of the Judooe V* 

,, f The unclean spirits of Rsj|:K)Ot martial my thology, who feed on the slain. 
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torackliDg bones. Here was Jud-Bae, there the Khans and Ameen, ‘ 
M if Time had encountered his fellow. Mighty warriors strew the 
wth ; heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The army of the 
Shah ded ; he left twenty-five thonsand souls entangled in the net 
of destruction ; he abandoned elephants and horses, and even his 
throne. Seven thousand Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum 
of victory resounded, and the Jadoon returned triumphant to his 
capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring season ( Fasant), the 
Bohini Nakbatra, and Sainvat Dherma-raja ( Yvdialultira) 3008,* 
seated on the throne of Gujni, he maintained the Jadoon race. With 
this victory his power became firm : he conquered all tbe countries 
to the west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince 
Kandrupkelf to his presence. But the prince refused the summons : 
he ssdd the world would scoff at him if he attended the stirrup of 
another without being first worsted in fight. Baja Quj invaded Cash- 
mere i and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had a son, 
called Salbaban. 

“ When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of 
another invasion came from Khorasan. Baja Guj shut himself up 
lor three entire days in the temple of Culadevi : j; on the fourth day 
the goddess appeared and revealed to him his destiny ; that Gujni 
would pass from his hands, but that bis posterity would re-iuherit it, 
not as Hindus but as Mooslems ; and directed him to send his sou 
Salbaban amongst the Hindus of the east, there to erect a city tO' 
be named after him. She said that be would have fifteen sous, 
whose issue would multiply ; * that he (Baja Guj) would fall iu the 
defence of Gujni, but would gain a glorious reward hereafter.’ 

” Having heard bis fate revved. Raja Guj convened his fami- 
ly and kin, and on pretence of a pilgrimage to Jowala-mookhi,§ h» 
i^aed riiem to depart, with the prince Salbaban, for tbe east. 

“ Soon after the foe approached within five coss tff Gujni. 
Leaving therein his uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Guj marched to- 
meet him. The king of Khorasan divided his anny into five divisions; 

* this date circamstantiid, and miffat be fixed or disproved by caloolatt^Ui f 
4it : tlhs . mixture ot each widdy separated incidents fs those in SypiK 

JfSfbeddtijiaci and Itaboraedan History did not deter os from the attenqrt. . ! 

' T Ko such name appears in iVi^lsoB’s j?({f Tariugini. ;f 

. .. ■^j Ttttrtaiy goddess, or the race (oala)." , 

. ' / 1 1%i» volcano is a well*ni«wa ^ace of pilgrimage in the fitwididc smantadai. 
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th« Raja formad his into three : a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the king and the Raja were slain. The battle lasted fire 
puhart* and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty-thousand Hindus 
strewed the field. The king’s son invested Qujni ; for thirty days 
it was defended by Seydeo, when he performed, the and 

nine thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

“ When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, 
for twelve days the ground became his bed.j He at length reached 
the Punjab, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen around him, he laid the foundation 
of a city which he named after himself, Salbabanpur. The sur- 
rounding Bhomias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy. 
Seventy-two years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when Salba- 
banpur was founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon.§ 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He 
had fifteen sons, who all became Rajas: viz. Balund, Basaloo, 
Dhurmungud, Vacba, Roopa, Soondur, Lekh, Juskurn, Naima, Maut, 
Neepak, Qangeou, Jugeou ; all of whom, by the strength of their 
own arms, established themselves in independence. 

“The coco-nut from Raja Jeypal Tiiar was sent from Delhi, 
and accepted.il Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced 
to meet him. On his return with his bride, Salbahan determined 
to redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his- father's death. He 
crossed the Attok to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the bead of 


• A Dubar is one-fourth of the day. 

+ For a description of this rite, see Vol. I. p. S47. 
t In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of or mourning. 

$ Here is another circumstantial date, S. 72, or A, D, 16, for the foundation of 
Salbahana in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Guini. Of its exact 
position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote from 
IPhone. It may be deemed a fortunate coincidence that 1 should discover that 
ancient inscription (Vol, I. p. 837) of this capital, styled Salpoor^ governed by a 
0ete or Jit in the fourth century ; which suggested the idea (which many facts tend 
to prove), whether these Yadus (whose illegitimate issue, as will aopear in the 
sequel, are called Juts) may not be the Yuti or Getes from Central Asia. The 
coincidence of the date of Salbahan- Yadu with that of Saca Salivahan, the TalL 
win not fail to strike the enquirer into Hindu antiquities : and it is not the least 
curious cfroumstance, that these Yadus, or Yuti, displaced the Takshao, or Tak, from 
this region, as will appear immediately. In further oortoberatiou, see notes 2 and 
4 , p. 8$9 and InecHptloiu, II, p. 889 and VI, p« 847. 

I At every page of these annals, it is evident that they have been tran^'^eribed 
^some ignonamus, who has jumbled together events of ancient and modern date. 

prince of Delhi might have been Jeypal, but if we are to place any faith in 
title chronology of the Tuar race, no prince of this family <ranid be, synchronous with 
the iTadu Sdlfeban. I am ibcHned to think that the, emigration of Salbcihan*s 
enoestom from Ghijni was at a mach later period than ft; 72, as I shall note as ure 
^eeed. 
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iweoty thousand men. Crowned with victory, be regained possession^ 
of Oujni, where he left Baltind, anti returned to bis capital in the 
Punjab: he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three jears and 
nine months. 

“Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established them- 
selves in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toorh* 
began rapidly to increase, and to subjugate all beneath their sway, 
and tlie lands around Gnjni were again in their power. . Balund had 
no minister, but superintended in person all the details of his govern- 
ment He had seven sons : Bhatti, Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj, f Surmor, 
Bhyusrecha, Mangreo. The second son Bhupati ( i. e. lord of the 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
( Chagitai) tribe, I 

" Chakito had eight sons, viz. Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, 
Jeypal,§ Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

Balund, who resided at Salbahanpiir, left Gnjni to the charge 
of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {mletcha) 
increased, he not only entertained troops of that race, but all his nobles 
were of the same body. They offered, if he would quit the religion 
of his fathers, to make him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt 
the Oosbek race, whose king had no offspring but one daughter. 
Chakito married her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shan to the face of Hmdusthan ; and from him is descended the tribe 
of Chakito MogulsJI 


• Toorjk in th(s term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the Tvr^hlta of the Ptumiiias. 

t Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Jenjuheh by Baber, and who 
dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jiid. the Juddoo-ca-daiifj^ of the Bhatti MSS, 

t However curioua this a^sertijn, of the Chagitais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought not to surprise us : I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed 
Indo-Scytbic or Tatar, prior to Islainisra, professed a faith which may be termed 
Hindu ipra. 

5 As it is evident the period has reference to the very first years ot tslamism, and 
it is stated that the of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means improbable 
that this is Jeypal iniidel prince of Khwaresm.— See Price’s Mabomedan Histor|:. 

II This is a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient Indo- 
Scythic Yaiu princes io the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of 
it, Temugin, better known by his Jungeez, the father of Chagitai, 

'according to the Mabomedan historians, is termt^ an infidel, and so was Taeankf 
lather of Mahomed of Khwarezm : the one was of the Getio or Yuti race ; the other. AS 
ms name discloses, of the Tak or Takshat^ the too grand races of central Asia.<^T^ 
insertion ot this pedigree in this place completely vitiates chronology f yet for whit 
it could have been interpolated, if hot founded bn some fact, wo eAnm^ 
iuxpusep ' 
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• Kullur, third sou of Baluud, had eight sons, whose desceudauta 
are designated Knllur’'^ Their names were, Seodas, RamdaS; Asso, 
Kistua, Samoh, Qango, Jesso, Bhago; almost all of whom became 
Moosiilmauus. They are a uumerous race, inhabiting the mouutanoua 
countries west of the river, f and uotorious robbers. 

* Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hu’usa, Bhadon, Basso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jinj ; I and iu like manner did the other sons became the patriarchs 
of tribes, 

' “ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen 
princes, and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mules § laden with treasure; sixty 
thousand horse, and innumerable foot. As soon as he mounted the 
gculi, he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the teeka-^ 
thmdL destined against Beerbhan Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men. 

** Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Kao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name. 

“ Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that 
of his fathers. Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invad- 
ed Lahore ;ir nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son 


* We can, by means of the valuable translation of tlie Commentaries of Baber, 
trace many of these tribes. 

T has already been stated, tliat the fifteen brothers of Balund established them- 
selves in the mountainous jwta of the Punjab, ami that his sous inherited th'^se West 
<)f the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whoso supposed genealogy from the Jews 
has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by the sons 
of Saibahan, are possibly Yadus, who. on conversion, to give motQ eclat to their antiquitv 
converted Yadu inhj Yahndi^ or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Koran, 
That grand division of Afghans called the En:iofzye, or ‘ Hons of Joseph,' whose original 
oobutry was Caubul and Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu). as one 
of their principal subdivisions ; and they still occupy a }H)sidori in the hilly region 
cfist of the Indus, conquered by the sons of Balund. Jt would be a curious fact could 
we prove the Afghans not Yah%du but Yadm, ' ^ 

t Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe 
formed the Jenjuheh of Baber ; the Jobyas of the Bhatti annals, now known only by 

but whose history forms a volume. The sous of Jinj have left numerous traces 

Jenji^ on the Garah ; Jinjinialli in the desert, &c. 

§ Kveu the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period 
ob^ined a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the computation would have been 
by cAtbel-Iomls, not by 

f See Vol I. p. 393, for an account of this military foray, 
f This would*almost imply that Lahore and Salbahana wete one and the salhe 
pla<^ but from whnt follows, the, intervening distance could not have been great be- 
twett the two cities. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near the altars of Alexan- 
der>'lnd a Saiikote in our modern maps. Salbahana, Salbubanpur^ or simply Salpoora, 
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fled into the wilds ou the b&tika of the riven The foe then invested 
Salbahaopur, where resided the family t>f the Raja; but Musoor Ruo 
escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle,* There being only a cultivat-* 
ing peasantry in this tract, he overcame them, and became master 
of the country, Musoor Rao had two sons, Abhe Rao and Sarun 
Rao. The elder, Abhe Rao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle under 
his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as the 
Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated from his 
brother, and his issue descended to the rank of cultivators, and are well 
known as the Sarun Juts.*f 

‘^Mungul Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his king- 
dom, had six sons : Mujum Rao, KuHursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, Phool, 
Eewala, 

“ When Mungul Rao fled from the king, his children were se- 
creted in the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of 
the tribe of Tak,l whose ancestors had been reduced from power 
and wealth by the ancestors of the Bhatti prince, determined to 
avenge himself, and informed the king that some of the chiMren were 
concealed in the house of a banker (sahoocar). The king sent the Tak 
with a party of troops, and surrounded the hotise of Sridhar, who was 
earned before the king, who swore he would put all his family to death 
if he did not produce the young princes of Salbahana. The alarmed 

may have erected on the rains of Katnpilana^ari. We may hope that researches 
in that yet nntouched region, the Punjab, will afford much to the elucidation of 
ancient history. 

^ The Lakh) Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of horses, 
extinct within the last twenty years, 

t Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, 
called Jati or JitSy have a tradition that they are descended from the Yadu race, (qii. 
Tuti ?) and that their original country is Caridahar. Such was stated to me as the ori^u 
of the Jats of ^Biana and Bhurtpur. Why the dcscendanls of Saran assumed the 
of Juts is not stated. 

* This incidental mention of the race of Tak. and of its being in great conaidera* 
tion on the settleinent of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very important. 1 bare given 
a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I, p. 1 11). but since I wrote it, I hare discovered the capital 
of the Takj and on the very spot where I should have expected the Kite of ThatUeby 
the capital of Taxiles. the friend of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to 
say, that the name was not personal, but arose from his being the head of the Takehm 
or JVe^- tribe, which is confirmed. It is to Baber, or rather to bis translator, that I 
am indebted for this discovery. In describing the limits of Banu, Baber tbvc men- 
tions it ; “ And on the west is Besht, which is also called Bazar and Tak to which the 
erudite translator adds, Tak is said long to hare been the capital of Daman.** In 
Hr. Elphinstonc's map, Basar, which Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few miles 
north of the city of Attoc. There is no question that both the rfrer and city were, 
named after the race cl Tak or Takshac, the Nagas, Xagransi, or * saaiie rads/ who 





The describes the wars between Janmejaya and the l^i^hace, to rifrmsge 

oh ihefr king the death of his father Parikhit, emperor hf In^apMiha, er DeSii* t 
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Hbstiker protested he had no children of . the Raja’s, for that the. infants 
who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhomia, who had 
fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt Bet the king ordered him 
to produce them ; he demanded the name of their village, sent for 
tite Bhomias belonging to it, and not only made the royal infants of 
Salbahana eat with them, but marry their daughters. The banker 
had no alternative to save their lives but to consent : they were brought 
forth in the peasant’s garb, ate with the husbandmen and 

were married to their daughters. Thus the offspring of Kullur-rai 
became the Kullorea Jats ; those of Moondraj and Seoraj, the Moonda 
and Seora Jats ; while the younger boys, Phool and Kewala, who were 
passed off as a barber {nae), and a potter (khomar), fell into that 
class. 

" Mnngul Bao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, 
crossed that stream and subjugated a new territory. At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the river ; beyond them 
were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban.f In Foogul dwelt the Pra> 
rnara;! in Dhat the Soda§ race; and theLodrali Rajpoots ia 
Lodorva. Here Mungul Rao found security, and with the sanction 
of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lauds of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

“Muj urn Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his father. 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote 
made an offer of his daughter in marriage, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials were solemnized at Amerkote. He had three sous, 
Kehur, Moolraj,ir and Gogli. 


* The names of these Kajpoot races, seyeral of which are now blotted from the 

of exiatence, prove the hdelity o£ the original manuscript. The Barahas are now 
Mahomedans* 

t 'i'he Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

I Foogul from the most remote times baa been inhabited by the Pramar race. It 

is one of the Ne^JCoti the nine eaetlet of the desert. 

i The Bodas of Amerkote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, and 
are in all probability the Sogdi of Alexander. See Vol. 1. p« lOU. 

II l^oxva will be described hereafter, 

f ]\loolraj had three sons, Kajpal, Lohwa, and Choobar. Tht a^r son liM twosoni, 
Banim and Geerob j the first of whom had five sons, Dhookur^ Fohot, Bond, Kooifoo, 
Jeypal, all ol whom had iisae, and became heads of claus. Tiie descendants of Geofioh 
bore the imme of Ehengar chiefs of Girnar 1) The ano^ of all these states 
abound with simBar minute ghnefklogical details, which to the ilajpoots of ^ the 

hipest importance in enabling them to trace the aiSnitieB of families^ but whiush it is 
tmi^auve to omit, as they possess no interest for the n I rhave 

extracted the names of the issue of Mooljtaj to sheer this. The mH famed in 
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" Kehur became renioWned for his expldits. Hearing of a cararanT 
{hdfila) of five hundred horses going from Afore* to Mooltan, he 
pursued them with a chosen band disguised as camel-merchants^ 
and came up with his prey across the Puiijnud,’f* where he attacfcdd 
and captured it, and returned to his abode! By such exploits he 
became known, and the coco-nut (narjil) was sent to Mujuni Rao, 
and his two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials 
w^ere celebrated with great splendour, and on their return, Kehnr 
laid the foundatn)n of a castle, which he named Tiinnote in honour 
of Tunno-devi. Ere it Was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

**Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked 
by Jesrit, chief of the Bai-ahas,J because it was erected on the 
bounds of his tribe ; but Moolraj defended it, and the Barahas were 
compelled to retire. 

“On Mungul war (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S. 787§ 
(A.D. 731), the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple 
erected to Tunno-Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed 
with the Barahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their 
chief with the daughter of Moolraj/^ 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land 


the peninsula of Sa ii rash tra— nine of them ruled in Joonajrnr Girnar ; and but for 
this incidental relation, their origin must have ever remained concealed from the 
archseologist, as the race has long been extinct. On some future day I hope to present 
a sketch of Khengar’s palace, on the sacred mount Girnar. to the public. 

* The i uiiaiiis of t he once famous town, the ancient capitul of the upper valley 
of the ludus> 1 had the ]iaf)piness to discover by means of one of my jiartiea. in 1815. 
It is the Alorp of Abulfazil, the capital of liaja behris. whose kingdom cxtendetl north 
to Cashmere, and south to the ocean; and the Azmr of D’Anville, who. on the 
authority of Ifi bn HaukaJ, says, Aztnir ext jprettqne cmtparahle a Multan pour la 
He adds, that Azizi places it *’ trente 'para^an^en de Mamora.^* If 
JMaiisora is the ancient Bekher (capital of the Sogdi), we should read three instead of 
thirty, See Map, Voh 1. 

t Punjnud is the name which the Indus Invars immediately below the point of 
confluence of the flvestrcnm# iptinj^nadi"). The mere meuiion of stich terms as the 
Punjnud, and the ancient ATt*re, stamps these annals with awthentieity, however 
they may be deformed by the interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists* 
Of Arore,orthe Pun jn ad, excepting the regular or messengers, perhaps not an 

Individual living in Jess aimer conld now speak. 

t shew$ that the Baraha tribe was of the same faith with th« Fadu Bhatti y 
in fact “ the star of Islam” did not shine in these regions for some time after, although 
Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwaiSia 
Mansoora. The Berahas are mentioned by Pottinger in his travels in Balochistan. 

§ There are biu six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadtt colony 
from Zabwlisthan into the Punjab, and Kehur, the founder of their first settlement in 
the desert of India, The period of the first is S. 72, of the other S. 787. JSither namea 
ai’e waiiting, wr the period of Salbahan is erroneous. Kehur’s period, 8. 787, 
a landmark, and is borne out by numerous subsequent most valmbk 
. syiifehronisms. Were we to acimit one hundred years to have elapsed between 
Balibahafi'aind Kishirr, it would make the period of expulsion from Zabmiathat about 
B, 687, Which is just about the era of Mahomed. 
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of Manica, it aeems a proper point at which to cio*^ this initiatory 
chapter with some observations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; though the notes of explana- 
tion, subjoined as we proceeded^ will render fewer remarks reqtiisite, 
since witli their help the reader may draw his own conclusions as to 
the value of tins portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be divided 
into four distinct epochs : 

1st. That of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

2d. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India 
by his children, with their relations of the Horicula and Paiidu races, 
for the countries west of the Indus : their settlements in Marusthali: 
the founding of Gujni, and combats with the kings of Room and 
Khorasan, 

3d. Their expulsion from Zabiilisthan, colonization of the 
''Punjab, and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpiir. 

4th. Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote, 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadu history, since the subject has been in 
part treated elsewhere.* A multiplicity of scattered facts and geo- 
graphical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the general truth of 
these records, which prove that the Yadu race had dominion in central 
Asia, and were again, as Islamism advanced, repelled upon India, 
Tlie obscure legend of their encounters with the allied Syrian and 
Bactriaii kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not evi- 
dence exist that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very regions 
by an ludo-Scytlnan prince, called by the Greek writers Sopha- 
gasenas : a name in all probability compounded from Soobahu and 
his grandson Guj (who might have used the common affix of tena), 
the Yadu princes of Gujui, who are both stated to have bad conflicts 
with the Bactriau (Khorasan) kings. > 

Seestan (the region of cold, * see) and both sides of the valley, 
w*ere occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus ; 
for the Siud-Sanuna dynasty was descended from Samba (which like 
Yadu became a patroriymic)— of which the Gi^eks made Sa^fihm — 
and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander in his progress 

• See “Essay on the Hindu and Theban Heivules,” TransactioiiB of the Royal 
Asiatic fciociciy, vol, iii. 
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4own the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was Samma’-ea-kote, or 
Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was corrupted 
into Minagara by the Greeks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Obagitaisi 
descendants of the Tadus.^ In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor of 
the Banas of Mewar, abandoned central India after establishing his 
line in Cheetore, and retired to Ehorasan. All this pr oves that Hin- 
duism prevailed in these distant regions, and that the intercourse 
was unrestricted between Central Asia and India. We have undis- 
covered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more accessi- 
ble region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the archssologist : 
Salbahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps Buce- 
phalia,f the seven towns of Ooch^ but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. 
Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these suggestions may be 
followed up; we can promise the adventurer a very dififerent result 
from that which tempts the explorer of barbarous Africa, for here he 
would penetrate into the first haunts of civilization, and might solve 
one of the great problems which still distract mankind. 


* Mr. Wilson discovered fche name of Pandu in Ptolemy’s Geography ofSogdiana; 
and lusoording to ISbn Haukal, the city of Herat is also called Hen. This adjoins 
Maru, or Murve, ^nd to Marusthali the Pandu and Hericula races retired on their 
exile from India. If ever these remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, 
ive may yet ascend the ladder'of Time. What was that ffdmiri langnage, inscribed 
on the gate of Samarkand 1 (Ouseley, Ebn fiaukal, p. 251.) The lamented death of 
that enterprising traveller, Hr. Brown, when he was about visiting Transoxiana, leaves 
a fine field to the adventurous. The Buddhist colossal sculptures and oaves at 
Bamian, with .moh inscri^ tioDS as they may contain, are of the highest importance ; 
and I have little douht, will be found of the same character as those discovered in 
the cave temples of India, attributed to the Pandus. 

t In a portion of the essay ** On the Theban and Hindu Hercules," which I sup* 
pressed as better suited to an intended dissertation ** On the Sepulchral Monuments 
of the Rajpoots,'’ where 1 trace a close analogy between their customs and those of 
tbe Scythic and Scandinavian Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that 
aingular monument dtscevered by Elphinstone, caJled the Tope Mmikganla.*' 1 bad 
before (Trans. B.A.S. vol. I. p. 3;i0) Conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleuma 
erected to Menander, but on obwrving the geography of St. Croix, in his * Emmm 
Critiqm dee d'AUmndre^ who places the city of Bucephalus on the very 

spot where the monument found by Mr. E. exists, I gave up Menander for Alexanders 
horse and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the Chev. Ventura, for 
wllbse subsequent observations we impatiently wait. 
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i?flO Kehur^ cotemporary of the CaJiph Al Wolid, — TTia offspring 
become heads of tribes.-^Kehnr^ the first who extended his 
quests to the plains, — He' is slain, — Tunno succeeds, — He assails 
the Bar alias and Langas, — Tunnote invested by the prince of 
Mooltan, who is defeated, — Rouo Tunno espouses the daughter of 
the Boota chief . — His progeny, — Tunno finds a concealed treasure, 
— Erects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies,^ Succeeded by 
Beeji Rae, — He assails the Baraha tribe, who conspire mth the 
Langas to attack the Bhatti prince, — Treacherous massacre of 
Beeji Rae and his kindred, — Deoraj saved by a Brahmin , — 
note taken. — Inhabitants put to the sword. — Deoraj joins his mother 
in Bootaban,~Erect8 Deorawid, which is assailed by the Boota 
chief who is circumvented and put to death by Deo^'aj. — -The 
Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes,^^ 
Tiile changed from Rax> to Rawnl. — Deoraj massaa^es the Langas. 
who acknowledge his supremacy, — Account of the Lang a tribe , — 
Deoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots, — Avenges 
an insult of the prince of Dhar, -^Singular trait of patriotic 
devotwn, — Assaults Dhar. — Returns to Lodm^va, — Excavates lakes 
in Khadal. — Assassinated. — Succeeded by Rawul Hoond, who 
revenges his father'' s death, — His son jBachet'a espouses the daughter 
of Bullvb-Se^i, of Puttun Anhulwarra. — Cotemporaries of Mahmoud 
of Gujni. — Captures a caravan of horses, — J'he Pahoo Bhattis 
conquer Poogul from the Johyas. — Doosaj, son of Bachera, attacks 
the Kheechies.~Proceeds with his three brothers to the laud of 
Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote chief ^s daughters, — Important 
syn^ckronisms. — Bachera dies, — Doosaj succeeds, — Attacked by the 
Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to flow 
through the desert, — T'raditional couplet, — Sons of Doosaj. ^The 
youngest^ Lanja Be^irae, marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki, 
king of Anhulwarra, — The other sons of Doosaj, Jesul, and 
Beejirae,-^Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beejirae, becomes lord of Lodor-^ 
va on the death of Doosaj,*--Jesul conspires against his nephew 
Bhojdeo,^SoliciiJts aid from the Sultan of Ghor^ whom he joins at 
* Arore, — Swears alligianee to the Sultan, — (Atains Kis aid to dis^ 
possess Bhojdeo,^Lodorva attacked and plundered.^Bhojdeo slcsm, 
— Jesul bemnes Rawul of the Bhattis, — Ahandms Lodorva as 
too exposed, — Discovers a sUe for a new capital, — Prophetic 
insoriptlon on the Brimsir-coond,, or fountain, — Founds Jessulfner,^ 
Jesul dies, and is succeeded by SaXbahan II, 



. The dates of tlie varied events related in the precediog chapter . 
mky be of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived 
on, the terra Jirma o{ Bbatti cbwnology. We may distrust 
the date, 300S of Yudishthira’s era, for the victory obtained by the 
Jadoon prince of Gujni over the kings of Room and Khorasan 
as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his 
Yadus from Zabulisthan, and their colonization of the Punjab ;*|* 
but their settlements in the desert, and the foundation of Tuunote, 
their first seat of power, in S. 787 (A.D. 731), are corroborated 
by incontrovertible synchronisms in almost every subsequent reiga 
of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti 
race, and whose exploit has been already recorded, must have been 
the coteraporary of the celebrated Khalif Al Walid, the first whose 
arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest 
conquests and chief positions was Arore, the capital of Upper Siude, 

KehurJ had five sons ; viz. Tuuno, Ooti-rao, Ohunnur, Kafrio, 
Thaem, All of them had offspring, § who became the heads of 
clans, retaining the patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and 
they conquered the lands of the Ohunna Rajpoots ; II but the latter 
revenged themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as 
be was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,ir 
and those of the Langaha of Mooltan. But Husein Shah advanced 
with the Langaha Pathans,** clothed in armour with iron helms, 

• The emperor Baber tells us, in his Commentaries, that ^the people of India 
apptj the term Khorasan. to all the regions west of the Indus. * 

t Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of the 
Bhattis from the Punjab, and in Sfute of the revolutions in laws, language, and religion, 
since the dewiendants of Salbahan abandoned that region, yet, even to this day, 
there is abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that the Bhattis had 
dominion there. Wc have Jihatti-ca^chuh^ in the very positiou 

where we should look for Salbahan pur.—See Ifilph instone’s Map. 

Z Although I omit the inverted comnuis indiciative of translation, the reader 
is to understand tlmt what follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

• § Ooti-rao harl five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; their issue had 
the generic terra of Ootiraa. it is thus their clans and tribes are multiplial nd hifim-- 
tunif and since the skill of the genealogist (^hhat) is required to keep them cleas' of 
incestuous marriages, even such utiinteresting details have some value, as they stamp 
their annals with autljenticity. ^ 

I The tribe of Ohunna is now extinct. 

These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. The 
are the hogs j the Noonirus, the foxes; TaMlims, the snakes: Aim^ or 
the ^rscs, Ac. 

; These Langaha Pathans were proselytes fropa the Solanki Rajtwts, one of 
the mr Agmcula races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lumghan, west of 
thO^Mos. U 1# curious and int^d’estiug to find that the ISolauki or 
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the tneu of Doodi,* of Kheechee f the Khokur ; { the Moguls 
the Johya, § the Jood,§ and Syed, all mounted on horses, to the 
number of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo, They reached the 
territory of the Barakas, who joined them, artd there they encamped, 
Tiinuo collected his brethren around him, and prepared for defence. 
Diiring four days they defended the castle ; and on tho fifth the Rao 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Becji Rae, sallied 
out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahaa were the 
first to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the Asoois. 
The victors carried the spoils of the field into Tunnote. As soon as the 
armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the coco-^nut came from 
Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,|| and an alliance offensive and 
defensive was formed against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tiinuo had five sons, Beeji Rae, Maknr, Jeytung, Allan, and 
Rakecho. The second son, Makur, had issue Kaipah, who had two 
sous, Mohola and Decao, tho latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name. His issue became carpenters (sooiar), and are 
to this day known as the ‘ Makiir sootar.'^ 

The thiid son, Jeytuug, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir, 


' ffOTiealoirical crppd,’ cl urns Iioknte fin their setluratnt The ubo of the word Pathan 
by no moari*« jiierladts then bting Huidns. 

* UamM, hm valuable Autobioc^iephy, pi\(s us the namoB of all the tribes he 
met in his paasafifi^ inio India, and this emiina ition tr<Hs far to prove ttie authontiejty 
of tho eaily aunais of the Bhattis Hibti doia not m i lion the men of Doodx ’* 

T The introduction ol the name of this tube beie is hiq'hly impoitant and very 
inteu^tiTiG: to those ho ha\e studied, in the tti^poot bards, their caily history The 
balds of the Kbr echcM s trivc them this noil hem otij'in and state that all 8tndmgur^ 
one of the do^ahthn of the Tuniab. belonofcd to thtm 

I Tho Khokur IS most luobabli the <dnlvei. Halxi writes the name *Gluker,’a 
eingulnt race, and decidodiv Sojthic in thou habits evf n in his dav. 

§ Of tho Joodis and Joluas we have alicath spoken as uibabihng the range 
called in the native annals and by B lU i • the bill ot Jud,* skiiting 

the liobat. The position of Bcln ra is Uid down in that monument ot genius and 
industry, the Meraon ol nenncl (who calls it RhctM O in 32" N and 72'’ 10' B. ; and 
by Blphinstone m 32 10', but a ^\lioIc decrrec tuilliei to the east, or 73® hV. 'J'his 
city, hO often montione<l in the Yadu-Uhatti ciniials as one of theii intei mediate placf s 
of re})Qse, on then etpuNum tioiu India and imgi ition to Tcntial Asia, has lU 
position minutely pointed out by the Kmpeior Bala i (p. 250), who m Ins attack on the 
mil tribes of Jits Gooiins (Inktis Ac wijoimnp rislmuic “ exnellodlinfi Oiiker from 
BuhA>ii, ou tho Behut Hivei. near the cive-tem pies ot (iii-kotti at Ibkimn, ' of which 
tho able annotator leinaiks, that as nv( U as those of Bat Batman, they were probably 
Budhist. Baber (p. 2i)4) also found the Jits misteis of Sialkote, most hkily the 
Salpurof the Inscription (Vol. I, p 817) conqueied fiom a Jit prime lu the twelfth 
century by the Patun prince, and picsumed to be the Salbahanpur founded by the 
fugitive Vadu pnnee of (lujni. 

y Buotabaii, probably fiom mnu, pronounced in the dialect the * wild ’ or 
* forest * of Boota,* • 

<f Illegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst the 
Bajpoots. Thus we find among all classes of axtizansin India, some of royal but 
•punoos descent. 


93 
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The first repaired the ruii:ied city of Beekutnpun* Ohohir bad two* 
sons, Kola and Gir-raj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and Oiraj- 
sir* 

The fourth son, Allan, had four sons , Deosi,'TirpaI, Bhaoni, and 
Rakecho. The descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who rear ca^ 
mels), and the issue of Rakecho became merchants {baniahti), and are 
now classed amongst the Oswal tribe.f 

Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejasenni, 
discovered a hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named 
Beejnoto;J and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 18th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, tim Rohoui Nakhatra, 
S 818 (AD. 757). He died after ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Rae succeeded in S, 870 (A.D. 814). He cf)mmencpd 
his reign with the teeka-donr against his old e nemies, the Barahas, 
whom he defeated and plundered. In S. 892, he had a son by the 
Boota queen, who was called Deoraj The Barahas and Langalias 
once more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; but they were defeat- 
ed and put to flight. Finding that they could not succeed by open 
warfare, they had recourse to treachery. Having, under pretence of 
terminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Baraha cheif, the Bliattis attended, when Beeji Rae 
and eight hundred of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj es- 
caped to the house of the Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), 
whither le was pu sued. There being no hope of escape, the Brah- 
min threw the Barhininical thread round the neck of the young 
prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that they were deceived 
as to the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish. Tuunote was invested and taken, and nearly every 
soul in it put to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a 
while extinct. * 

• These townn and lakes are well known, but have been seised b^ Bikaner. Sea 
ttap, 

i The Oswal ja the riehest and mo^it numeroas of the eifjrhty'-fonr merrantile ttibes 
of India, and is sfiid to amount to one hundred thousand fanniiios. They are called 
^ (hniai * from their first settlement, the town of Ossi. They are all of pure Itajpoot 
birtli, of no single triiie, but ohiefiy Pnars, Solankis, and Bhattis. All piofe«» the Jain 
tenets, anti it is a curious fact, though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith 
must be selected from the youth of Ossi, The wealthy bankers and merchants of 
these redone 8catten>d throiij^out India, are all known under one denomination, 
JUiiffifafi, which is erroneously supposed to apply to the Jodpur terntoiy, whereas, in 
fiaet, it means belonging to tfa« desert. It is singular that the wcalUi of India sbottld 
centre in this region of comparative sterilifj 1 

; See map. 
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• Deomj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Baraliaa ; but at length he ventured to Boota, his maternal abode, 
where he had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the 
massacre at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son’s face, and 
waved the salt over his head,” then threw it into the water, ez- 
claitning, “ thus may your enemies melt away !” Soon tired of a life of 
dependence, Deoraj asked for a single village, which was promised ; 
but the kin of the Boota cheif alarmed him, and be recalled it, and 
limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encompass by 
the thongs cut from a single buffalo’s bide : and this, too, in the 
depth of the desert. For this expedient he was indebted to the archi- 
tect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bhutnair.* Deoraj 


♦ This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect 
a fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remore regions. 
Bhutnair owes its name to this ex{)edient, from the division (Jbh4Una) of the hide. The 
etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written KkaXcutta, from the cuttings 
of the hide ('AAaI). By laa, the castle of Carthage, originates from the same story. 
If there existed any affinity between the ancient language of India and the Puuic 
or Phoenician (as the names of its princes and their adjuncts of hal would indicate), 
and the letters B and Gh were as little dissimilar in Panic as in Sanscrit, then liyrxa 
would lieconie ahurm^ * hide or skin,* which might have originated the capital of the 
ilfricati Mauritania, as of the Indian Marutban. Thus Marocco may be from Maru^oa, 
of, or iielongirig to Maru, the desert^ also probably the origin of the Jdurve or Iiau, 
The term Mooi may likewise be corrupted from Mauri) an inhabitant of Maruca, 
while the Sebrae of our Indian desert is the brother in name and profession of the 
Rara<'<m of Arabia, from Rchra, a dc*ert, and zuddun, fo The Nomadic pnncea 

Of Mauritania miglit therefore be the Pali or shepherd kings of Hiarutltan, the great 
African desert. And wiio were these Phiiita or Pah kiu^s of Barbary and £gypt 7 
It IS well known that the Berbers who inhabited Abyssinia and 'vhe south coast of 
the Ued Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as 
Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand seAra, or desert. To those 
colonists, that coast owes its name of Barbary. Frodi the days of Solomon and his 
roteinpornry Sishac. an intimate communicatioii subsisted batwesu the eastern coast 
r>r Africa and India; and 1 have already hazarded the opinion, that we must 
lfH>k tii this coast ut .tlilthiopia and Abyssinia for the lAinka of the iiamescs (Karnes* 
war) of India ; and fiom the lornier country the most skilful archseoiogisis assert 
that Egypt bad her mythology, and more especially that mystery, the prominent 
[••at lire of both system?— the P/iallic rites, or worship of the linyam, Berber ^ 
iccording to Bruce, meaus a shepheixl, and as is a shin in the language of India, 
hrber is a shepherd in the most literal sense, aua oonsequently the synonym 
)f Pali. It has been asserted that this race colonized these coasts of Africa irom 
India about the time of Amenophis, and that they are the Ykio$^ or ^ shepheril-kings,* 
vrho subjugated Egypt. On this account a comparison of the ancient architectural 
remains of Abyssinia and iESthiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desirable, 
f t is asserted, and with appearance of ti'uth, that the architecture of the Pyramidji 
.8 distinct from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In 
[n|}ia, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-god are always 
)yramidal. If the forthcoming history of the Berbers should reveal the mystery of 
heir drst settlements in Abyssinia, a groat object would be attained; and if search 
rare made in the old cave-temples of that coast, some remains of the characters ^ey 
tsed might aid in tracing tWr analogy to the ancient Puli of the East : an idea 
uggcBtcd by an examination of the few ^aractei's found in the grand desert inhabited 
ly the Tuaricks, which have a certain resemblance to the PuniC) and to the unknown 
haracters atiri^uM to the Indo-iiicyihic in bes of India, as on there coins and cave- 
emples. Wide asunder as are these regions, the mmd that will strive to lessen the * 
iistorical separation may one day be successful, when the connexion between Aethiopia 
; from aditya and contracted su’f, the bun 7) and Surashtra) ‘ the land of the bun/ 
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iuiaiediately comuieuced erecting a place of etrengtb, which ho called 
after himself Beogurh, Deorawul,* on Monday, the 6th of the month 
Magh {soodi), the Pookh Nakhatra, S. 909, 

Soon us the Boota chief heard that his so n-in-Iaw was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it, Deoraj 
despatched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited 
the leaders to receive tho castle and his homage ; when the chief 
men, to the number of a hundred and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a t ime, and each 
party put to death and their bodies thrown over the w all. Deprived 
of their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who had 
protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him the 
title of Sid. This J<^gi, who possessed the art of tiaiismuiing metals, 
lodged in the same house where Deornj foiiiid protection on the 
massacie of his father and kindred. One day, the holy man had 
^'oue abroad, leaving his jiryhii*kunta, or * tattered doublet,' in which 
was the £a8coo7npa, or * elixir-vessel,' a drop of which having fallen 
on the dagger of Deoraj and chafiged it to gold, be decamped with 
both, and it was by tho possession of this he was enabled to ereeb 
Deorawul. The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he now 
came to visit; and he confirmed him in the possession of the stolen 
])roperty, on one condition, that he should become his c/irlu and 
disciple I as a t<'ken of submission and fidelity, adopt the exter- 
nal symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj assented, and was invested with 
the Jogi lobe of ochre.f He placed the //ioodret^ in liis ear, the 
little horn round his neck, and the bandage (/att^oia) about his 
loins ; and with tho gourd (cupra) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his km, exoUimiug, A/t/r/ A/fic/§ The gourd was 

01 Sjm ct India, may bteona moie tunjfible. Feuahta (vide Brifygs’ 'lianslfttion, 
>ol iv, p. 408, j quoting' oi)|,niiaI authunticH, says, *' tne inhabitanta ot Salaudip, or 
the island ol C'eylon, weie accustomed to s<ijd x'sseJs to the coast oJ Ah tea, 
l?>the Bed Sea, aiul Persian Gulf, Irom the eailiest aj^es, and Jfindn pilgnms resoited 
to Micca ana loi thepuiposeot pacing adoiatiou io the idols. It m related 

also that this pt ijde trading tiom Oeylou became convcits to the tiue iaith %jt so 
eaily a period as the hist caliphs all vihich conhims the tact ot eaily iiiteicom'se 
between Eg>pt and India.- bee VoJ, J,p, 635. 

* Deoiawul w tn the map ; it was one of the points of halt in Klphiustone^a 
mission Ut Cabul. Thi«i discloses to us the position of the Boota territory, ami as 
fistiononiical data aie given, those inclined to prove or dispiove thcBliaiU chronology 
have ample means afToided 

r Vjihd gaiments coloured with this dye are worn* by all classes o( 

rpenduan's. 

; Th« uioortia is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as eaMiligs^ 

§ Tbe bupieuic Beu>g , the uuiveisal and One God, 
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^filled with gold and pearls ; the title of Rao was abandoned for that 
of liatbul ;♦ the Ueka .was made on his forehead ; and exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Ritta (for such was the Jogi's name) 
disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revet)ge on the Barahas, and 
he enjoyed it even “to stripping the scarfs from tlie heads of their 
females.” On his return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the heir of which was tlieii on a marriage expedition 
at Aleepnr. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a thousand of them, 
the rest hencefortli acknowledged his supremacy. The Langahas 
were gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand in 
hand, in all the international wars of the Yadii-Bhattis, from their ex- 
pulsion from the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian desert, 
it is of some interest to trace its origin and destiny. It is distinctly 
stated that, at this epoch, the Langaa wore Rajpoots ; and they are 
in fact a subdivision •of the Solauki or Chalook race, one of the 
fowT Agnicnla ; and it is important to observe that in tlieir gotra- 
acharya, or ‘ getiealogical creed,* they claim Lokote in the Punjab 
as their early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration 
on Mount Aboo, when they adopted Brahminical principles. From 
the year S. 787 (A.D. 731).. when the castle of Tun note was erected 
by the leader of the Bhatii c(»lony, down to S. 1530 (A.D. 1474), a 
period of seven hundred aiid forty-three years, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occurred between the Bhattis arid Langas, 
which terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Rawul Ohacirik, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after tlris, Baber conquered India, and Mooltan 
becaihe a proviirce of the empire, when the authority of tribes 
ceased. Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an 
account of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The 
firSJt of this line of five kings began his reign A. H. 847 (A.D. 1443), 
or thirty years anterior to the death of Rawul Obachik. The 
Mooslem historian (see Briggs* Ferishta, voL iv, p. 388)^ says that 
when Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Bella, he sent Shekh 

is still the title of the princes of Jessulmer, as it once ww that of • the 

Mewar house. 
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Yusooph as bis lieutenaot to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of thc^ 
eurrounding priacea ; amongst whom was Rae Sehra, chief of SeeveOi 
bead of the tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, and to offer 
his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was accepted; 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Bae Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 

. be threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Delhi^ 
and crowned himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-u- 
din, 

Ferishta calls Bae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans; 
and Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the J!foomrie 
(fox) tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numerous of the Jit 
or Gete race, though they have all, since their conversion, adopted 
the distinctive term of Bahch, The Bhatti chronicle calls the 
Langas in one page Pathan, and in another Rajpoot, which are 
perfectly reconcileable, and by no means indicative that the Pathan 
or Afghan of that early period, or even in the time of Bae Sehra, 
was a Mahomedan. The title of is sufficient proof that they 
were even then Hindus, Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea of the 
descent of the Afghans from the Jews ; and not a trace of the 
Hebrew is found in the Pooshtoo, or language of this tribe, although 
it bas much affinity to the Zend and Sanscrit. 1 cannot refrain 
from repeating my conviction of the origin of the Afghans from 
the Yadu, convert ad into Yahudi, or ‘ Jew.’ Whether these Yadua 
are or are not Yuti, or Getes, remains to be proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rijpoots ; their capi- 
tal was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The fami- 
ly Parohit, having been offended, took sanctuary {sirna) with Deo- 
raj, and stimulated him to dispossess his old masters of their territo^ 
ry. A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bban, the cheif of the Lodraa, 
which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for * Lodorva. The gates of the city .were thrown 
open as the bridegroom approached ; but no sooner had be ent^r^d 
with his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
ma$ter of Lodorva.* He married the cheifs daughter, left a garrison 

• We are not told of what race imUa) was the Lodia Rajpoot ; in all probability 
it ym Pramara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole desert ot indiia 
Lodbrra^aswill beseen, becMoe the capital of the Bhattis, until* the founding of 
thithr last and present capital, Jesaulmer : it boasts a high antiquity, though now 
a occupied by afew families of shepherds. Many towns throughout the oeaert 
mm lornmsly of celebxtfcy, but ere now desolate, through the conj<dii«d oausaaoC 
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in Lodorvai and returned to Deorawul, Deoraj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand horse, and a hundred thousand camels,* 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, named JTiskurn, having 
gone to Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-hhau Puar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to 
DeorawuI,he showed the mark of the iron-collar to his sovereign, who, 
indignant at the dishonour put upon his subject swore he would not 
drink water until he had avenged the insult. But he had not calculat- 
ed the distance between him and his foe ; in order, however, to re- 
deem his pledge, a Dhar of clay {gar-ra’dhar) was constructed, on 
which he was about to wreak lus vengeance, but there were Pramars 
in his army, who were at their post ready to defend their mock capital ; 
and, as their astonished prince advanced to destroy it, they exclaimed— 

Jan Puar thyan Dhar hyn 
Or Dhar thyan Puar 
Dhar binna Puar nnhyn 
Or nuhyn Puar binna Dhar. 

which may be thus translated : 

** Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar; and where there 
is a Dhar, there is a Puar, There is no Dhar without a Puar ; neither 
is there a Puar without a Dhar.”f Under their leaders, Tejsi and 
Sarung, they protected the mock Dhar, at)d were cut to pieces to 
the number of one hundred and twenty. Deoraj approved their 
valour, and provided for their children. Being thus released from 
his oath, he proceeded towards Dhar, reducing those who opposed 
his progress, Brij-bhan defended Dhar during file days, and fell 
with eight hundred of his men; upon which Deoraj unfurled 
the flag of victory and returned to bis late conquest, the city of 
Lodorva 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond andChedoo; the last, by a wife 
of the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Cheda Riypoots. Deoraj excavated several latge lakes in the 


perpetoal warfoie and the shifting sands. I obtained a copp^plate insOripti^n of the 
tenth centary from Lodorva, of the period of Beejiraj, in the ornamentai Jaia 
eharaoter ; also some e!ay eigtieta, given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols. All 
th^e relics attest^ the prevailing religion to have been Jain. 

^ A gross exaj^gmtion of the annalist, or a cypher in eaOh added by 'the 
oopyist. 

' t Dhar, or Dharaaagari, wsa the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 
elt the Agnienla ra6es. 9m a Scotch of the Puars, or Pmmams, Vol 1, p, 90, 
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of JKhadal (io which Deorawul is situated) , one at Tunnofdf 
ia called TuDDO-sirr; another, after bimseU, Dee-sirr. Having onei 
day gone to hunt, slightly atfonded, he nas affackod by an ambush 
of the Cliunna Kijpoots, and slain with twenty-six of Jus attendants^ 
after having leigned fifty fi\e )ears* His km and clans shaved their 
locks and numstculics, excepting^ 

Moond, who siicceede<l and poifoiniod nil the ceieinonies duiing 
the twelve dns Hiving nride his nblutions with the water fioni 
fiixty-figlit difftienf wells, in which vveie iininei'^ed the leaves of 
one hundied and eight difftient shnihs and tiees, a female of 
spotless viit'ic waved the bunimg frankincense over his head 
Befoie him w pi iced the pnnj-amnt, consisting of cm ds, milk, 
buttei, sugii, and honey , likewise pr ails gems, the loyal uinbrelki, 
the grass called dlwob, vanous flowers, a looking-glass, a young 
viigiu, a chat lot, a dig or banner, the 7 v/tr flower, seven sorts of 
grain, two fish, a hoise, a nuMi/nA (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a 
lotus, a vessel of water, the tail of tho wild ox (chaonr), a sword, a female 
calf, a litter, yellow clay, and prepared food Then, seated on the 
liorCa h%der^[on which weie painted the seven duipas or conjnnits 
of Hindu cosmogicipliy, appaielled in the dress of tho Jogi, and 
covered with ashes {hhnhoot\ with the mooch a in bis cais ), — 
the white rhaonr (o\-tail) was waved over bis head, and be was 
inaugurated on the ijadi of Deoiaj, while the Pur obit and chiefs 
presented tncir ofieiings The lefka-dour was against the assassins 
of b‘s fatl cr, vvlio had congregated for defence, eight hundred of 
whom were put to death. Rawul Moond bad one son, who was 
called Bachera When about fourteen years of age the coco^mit 
came from Bullub-scn Solanki, Raja of Patunf He forthwith 
proceeded to Pstun, where ho maiiied the Solanki princess, anvl 
died not long after his father. ^ 

• Bacheia succeeded on Saturday the 12th Sravan, S lOflS.J 

• Ihcre IS no mtiire^nnm m Raiwarra the kinp: never (lies. 

T Ihis affords a mo«»t imix>itaTit syitchromsm. conoborative of the coTrecIness 
of these annals Ra|i UuUub-sen of Patun (Anhulwatn) imraubately followed 
Cbamund iiae, who was dispossessed of Uu throne by Mahmoud of Ghuui, m the 
year A D 1011, or H 1067 Bullub-sen died the year ot hw installation, and was 
succeeded by Doorlubh, whose period has also been synchionically fixed by an 
iosfnptum helonKiojr to the FrauiAras.— -Bee Trausaotions of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, vol i p %U 

rfaia (late, b ig evidently an error of tho copyist * Bachera mamed 
Bnllub-8eu’« daujfhtei m s 1067, and he died in 8 1100 , so that it should be eitbex 
S* 1065 or 1065. It is important to cUar this point, as Eawul Bachepa was the 
opppdent of Mahmoud > Ohizni in his invasion of India, A*H. 393, AuB* 1000 , mmS, I06i 
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IThc same rites of instaUation were performed ; the kan/erra (split* 
eared) Jogi was the first to pot the regal tiluc on his forehead^ and 
'liis hand upon his back/ Bawul Bachera bad Gve sons, Doosaj, 
Siughi Bappi BaO) Uukhoi and Maal-Fusao; all of whom had 
issue, forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, of which 
there was one of a race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was fixed 
ashisprico; the breed belonged to a Pathan chief, west of the 
Indus. To obtain it, Doosaj and his sou TTnkho put themselves 
at the head of a band, cros.sed the ludiis, slew Oazi Khan, the 
Pathan chief, and carried off his stud. 

Singh bad a son, Sacha-rae ; his son was Balia, who had two 
sons, Ruttun and Jugga ; they attacked the Purihar prince Jugger- 
nath of Mundore, and carried off five hundied camels: their descend^ 
an^a^re styled Siiigrao Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had 
likewise two, Beorum and Toolir, whose numerous issue were styled 
the Pahoo Rajpoots. The Pahoos issued from their abode of 
Bookuinpur, and conquered the lauds of the Joliyas, as far as Dexn-jhal ; 
and having made Poogul* their capital, they dug numerous wells 
in the thul^ which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Khatoh, in the Nagore district of Marwar, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Khecchee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the Jeytung Bhattis. 
Doosaj prepared a kafila (* caravan,*) under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawares the Khecchee chiefs 
territory, and slow him, with nine hundred of his men 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kher, 
where dwelt Pratap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,f whoso daughters 
they espoused. “In the land of Kher, the Jadoon showered gold, 

or 8. J066, the Samvat era boinfj; liable to a variation of ten yeai-s (Colebrooko> 
It wo are light, a passage of Feixshta, which has puzzled the trausintora, should 
rantrfius: Mahmoud diroctcd his march against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, 
arrived at Behera, a Bhatti city.”— Compare Dow, vol. i, p. 58, (4to. edit.) and 

38.^.^ points tontched at in Mr. Klphinstone’s journey. 

tThechiefof the Cohilotcs is now settled at Bhaoiiuggar, at the estuar> of the 
Myhie : whore I visited him in 182.1. The migration of the family from Kherdhnr 
occurred about a century after that period, according to the documents in the 
Bao’B family. And we have only to look at the opening of the Annals of Marwar 
toaee that from its coloniaation by the Kahtores, the Qohil aommimity of Merdhvr 
was finally extinguished. To the general historian these minute facia may be uuimpor- 
tanU but they oewe to be bo when they prove the character of tliese annals for fidelity, 

84 
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etiriching it.” I<i the daep, (dower) with his daughter, the Gobilottf 
gave fifteen Beioa-datnes, or 'virgin lamp-holders.’ Soon after, the 
Baloob^a made an inroad into the territory of JOiadal; a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled beyondl 
the river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosaj, in the month of Asar, S. 1100. Hamir, prince of the 
Sodas,* made an incursion into his territories, which he plundered, 
lloosaj, having unavailiugly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient 
ties, he marched into Dbat, and gained a victory. Doosaj had two 
sons, Jesul and Beejiraj, and in his old age a third son, by a Ranawnt 
princess of the house of Mewar, called Lanja Beejirae, who, when 
Doosaj died, was placed on the throne by the nobles and civil 
officers of the state. Previous to his elevation, he had espoused a 
daughter of Sidraj Jey Sing. Solanki. During the nuptial cere- 
monies, as the mother of the bride was marking the forehead of 
the bridegroom with the tiluk, or ‘ inauguration mark,’ she exclaimed, 

" My son, do thou become the portal of the north — tho barrier 
between ns and the king, whose power is becoming strong. ”t By 
the princess of Puttiin he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and 
who, by the death of his father when he attained the age of twenty- 
five, became lord of Lodorva. The other sons of Doosaj were at 
this time advanced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj 
thirty-two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosaj, Baedhuwal Puar, son 
(or descendant) of Ud 3 ’adit of Dhar, had three daughters, one of 
whom he betrothed to Jeypal (Ajipal) Solanki, son of Sidraj ;J 


• If this is the Haniira alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner^ in whose time the 
Oaj^gfar river eeased to flow in these lands, we hare another date assigned to a fact o£ 
great physical importance. 

t Here we have another synohronism. In the Xomarpal Cliaritraj or hifttoi^ 
of the kings of Anhulwarra Pnttnn, the reign of Sidraj was from S. 1150 to S. 1201, or 
A. I), 1094 to 1145 ; the point of time intermediate between the invasion of Mahmond 
of Ghizni and the final conqnest of India by Shabndin, during which there were 
many irruptions into India by the lieutenants of the monarchs of Ghizni; There was 
•'one in the reign of Musood, in A, H. 492 (A.J). 1098), four years after the acoescrion 
of Sidraj ; another in A.D. 1120, in the reign of Byram 8hah, during which, 
according to Feri^shta, the Ghaznevide general, Balin, rebelled and assailed the 
Hindi! Rajas from Nagore, where he cstabliBbed himself. In all probability this 
is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, when she nominated the BhatU 
prince as her champion. 

J The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal 
, Rajpoot monarchies of that day, Dhar, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, tiyt 
only ^ Establishing fref>h synchronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse between tjbe 
Bhfttris and the more ancient princely families of India. The period Udyadlt Pramw 
been established beyond cavil (see Trans. R.A.S. Vol. i, p. 223), and that SidtaR 
Unwise, whose son and successor. Ajipal, had but a short reign when he was delipsed 
' by Komnxpa], whose date is also found from inscriptions, It ia ai singular fbet, that all 
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another to Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Rana of Cheetoic* 
The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head of seven hun- 
dred horse^ and arrived at the same time with theSeesodiaand Solauki 
princes. On bis return to Lodorva^ he erected a temple to Sheslinga^ 
close to which he made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a sou 
named Rahir, who had twosons^ Netsi and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the yadi of Lodorva, when his 
uncle Jesul conspired against him; but being always surrounded 
by a guard of five hundred Solanki Rjjpoots, his person was 
unassailable. At this time, the prince of Piittuu was ottcii engaged 
with the kings troops from Tatha, J(‘bul, in pursuance of his 
plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and cause mi attack on 
Puttiiu (Auhulwarra), by which alone he could hope for the depar- 
ture of the Solanki body-guard Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted 
by^ two hundred horse, marched to the Punjnud, where he saw the 
king of Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tatha, ^ and 
placed his own garrison there, and he accompanied him to Aiore, 
the ancient capital of Sinde. There he unfolded his views, and 
having sworn allegiance to the king, he obtained a force to dispos,>»ess 
his nephew ol his territory. Lodorva was encomiiasscd, and Bhojdeo 
slain ill its defence. In two days the inliabitants were to carry ofl‘ 
their effects, and on the third the troops of Ohor were permitted 
the license of plunder, Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan 
departed for Bekher with the spoils. 

Josul thus obtained the yadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot better adapted tor defence, and he tound 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Ltidorva. Upon the summit of 
a rocky ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage 

the Kajpoot dynasties of these regions weic established about tlic same epoch, t 
Puttuu by the Ohauras, Chcoioic by the Qohlotes, Dclliu refounded by the Tears, and 
the Bhatti principality by the desoeudaDtoI Salbniiae. This was lu the nudale ol the 
eighth century of Vicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments were broken up. 
The admission of the Bhatti to mtermairy with thuii families pioves one of two 
facts : either that they were considered Rajpoots, nolwitlistaudiug their beiu^ inhabit* 
ants of the regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the families mcutionud, with which 
they# intorman led, were Indo-Scythic like thcm'^elvcs. 

• At every step wo see, however meagic may be the outline, the correctness of 
this histoncal sketch. It wiis, acoojding to Fcushti, in A. 11. .555 1159, or 

S. 1216), that the prince of Ghor conquered GUisui, and immediately at ter overrau 
Mooltauaud Sind (see Brigga, vol, i, p« 157); and douotlobs it was on this occaMou 
that the Bhatti prmoe swore allegiance to Bhabudlu, and obtained the torce which 
drove his nephew from Lodoiva, which being sacked l)y his auxiliaries, be founiied 
Jessulmer in B. HS12. The throe ycais* discrepancy beiwuuu the Alaliomcdau jand 
Htudn dates is of little consequence ; but oven Uu') could be remedied, when we 
recollect that the Samvat> according to Mi. Colcbiooke, is liable to a variation of ten 
years. 
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adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purport of bis visit, the recluse related the history of 
the triple-peaked bill, which overlooked his hermitage. Ho said, 
that in the Treta, or ' silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called Kak, 
or Kaga, resided at this fountaiu, after whom the rivulet which 
issued thence had its name of Kaga ; that the Pandu Aijoon, with 
Heri Crishna, came there to attend a great sacrifice, on which 
occasion Crishna foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of 
his should erect a town on the margin of that rivulet, and should 
raise a castle on Trienta, the triple-peaked mount.* Whilo 
Crishna thus prophesied, it was observed to him by Arjoou that 
the water was had, when Crishna smote the rock with his chakra 
(discus), whereupon a sweet spring bubbled up, and on its margin 
were inscribed the porphetic stanzas which the hermit Eesul now 
pointed out to the Bhatti prince, who read as follows : 

1 . 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa ! come into this laud, and on this 
mountain’s top erect a triangular castle. 

2 . 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jesanob, 
a site of twice its strength. 

3. 

" Pni.ee, whose tame is Jcsul, who will be of Yadu race, abandon 
Lodorpura * here erect tb; dwelling.” 

The hermit Ecsul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these linos were engraved. All that be stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain his name, ” the fields of Eesul.” He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked ; that rivers of blood 
jvonld flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On Muhwar, ‘ the day of the sun,’ (a favourite day for commencing 
any grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 {A.D. 1166), the founda- 

• If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti founder 
of Jsasuimci from the of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we be con- 

firmed in out suspicion that they are a colony of the F«fi, and that the Brahmins 

MTantap:e of the nominal lesemblancc to incoiporato them ia the Chateea 
Btyt'sk, or thirty-six royal races. 
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*tioD of Jessulmer Was laid, and doon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,^ and began to erect new habitations, 
Jesul bad two sons, Kailun and Salbahan. He chose his chief 
ministers and advisers from the children of Sodil^ of the Pahoo 
tribe, who became too powerful Their old enemies, the Chunna 
Rajpoots, again invaded the lands of Khadal ; but they suffered for 
their audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, 
and was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan the II. 

• Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter for 
the antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti tribe. 
I omitted to place it in the map : it is ten miles N. W. of the present capital. 


CHAPTER III. 


PHlimirMry obiermtuma, — The early history of the Bhattia not devoid 
of inter eaU'-^Tracea of th^r anoimt manners and religion , — The 
chronicle reaumed,~r^Jeaul auvvivea the change of capital twelve 
years. — The heir Kailun banished. — Salbahan, his younger brother ^ 
succeeds. — Expedition against the Catti or Cathi, — Their supposed 
origin. — Application from the Yadu prince of Badrinaih for a 
prince to Jill the vacant gadi . — During Salbahan^s absence, his 
son JBeejil usurps the gadi . — Salbahan retires to Khadal, and falls 
in battle against the Balochea. — Beejil commits auicide.’—Kailun 
recalled and placed on the gadi . — His issue form clans. — Khiezur 
Khan Baloch again invades Khada L — Kailun aiiacka him, and 
avenges his fathers death. — Death of Kailun. — Succeeded by Chachik 
Deo.— -He expels the Chunna Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of Amer* 
hole. — The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert become troublesome. 
— Important synchronisms. — Death of Chachik, — He is succeeded by 
his grandson Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who 
leaves Jessulmer. — Redresses the wrongs of a Bar aha Rajpoot,— 
Kurrun dies. — Succeeded by Lakhur Sen.— His im beetle character, 
—Replaced by his son Roonpal, who is dethroned and banished,— 
Bis grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and 
Poogul, — On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and 
placed on the gadi . — He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince 
of Af under 0, when attacked by Alla-o-din. — The sons of Jaetsi 
carry off the imperial tribute of Tat ha and MooUan, — The king 
determines to invade Jessulmer. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare for 
the storm, — Jessulmer invested. — First assault repulsed. — The , 
JBhattis keep an army in the field. — Rawul Jaetsi dies-^The siege 
continues, — Singular friendship between his. son Ruttun andpne 
of the besieging generals, — Moolraj succeeds, — General assault.— 
Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity, — Coutwil 
of war. — DeterminoJti^ to perform the saka. — Generous conduct 
•cf tlie Mahomedan f inend of Ruttun to his sons. — Fi^ul AssauU,— 
Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in battle ^ — 
Jessulmer takm^ dismantled, and abandoned^ 
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’ Hating thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, from the expulsion 
of the tribe from the FunjAb, and the establishment of Tunnote 
in the Indian desert, in A.D. 731, to the foundation of the existing 
capital, Jessulmer, in A.D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch 
to the present day, nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding 
explanatory notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote 
and the present time is exactly eleven hundred years; during which 
the historical narrative, whatever may be its value, is at least 
continuous, and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the 
darkest period, by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the 
other states ; and viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep 
interest to the explorer of Indian history. The period of four 
hundred and twenty-five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, 
is'fuU of incidents. It is a record of a people who once deemed their 
consequence and their fame imperishable. And even were it less 
diversified by anecdotes descriptive of manners, it would still possess 
claims to interest as a simple relation of the gradual peopling of a 
great portion of the Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappear- 
ing ; new races and new capitals taking their place ; and although not 
a syllable is written which bears directly upon religion, we can see, 
incidentally, the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulis- 
than and Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, 
that the Saeca, Yavanaa, Pehlama, and the Khaaaa* of Central Asia, 
were all Ohhettris or Bajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital 
only twelve years. His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his younger brother 
placed upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the 
son of Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224 (A.D. 1168). His first expedi-, 
tion was against the Catti •or Cathi tribe, who, under their leader, 
Ju^han, dwelt between the city of Jhalore and the AravalH.f The 

■ii. y .i. - .. - ^ ~ — 

* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan. and called Elphinstone 

mentions the Khasgar is * the region of the Khasas/ the CaMa JRegia 

of Ptolemy* 

f Wc can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cathi, or Catti tribe, 
hole mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfhUy opposed Alexander, 
it was then locatea about Mooltan, at this period occupied by the Laugas. The colony 
.fhttaeked by the Bhatti was near the Aravalli, in all probabilii^ a predatory band 
the region they peopled and gave their name to, Cattiawar, in the Saarasbtia 
peninsula. 
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Cathi Rao was killed, and his horses and camels were carried ta< 
Jessulmer. The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of 
Salbahan. He had three sons, Beejir, Batiar, and Hasso^ 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose 
princes were of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first 
Salbahan at the period of the expulsion from Onjni* At this 
time, the prince of this state dying without issue, a deputation came 
to Jessulmer to obtain a prince to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was 
accordingly sent, but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was 
pregnant, was taken with the pains of labour on the journey, and 
was delivered of a son under the shade of a palas tree, whence the 
child was caUc<? Pala^eo, This infant succeeding, the raj (princi- 
pality) was named after him Plaseoluf 

Proposals of marriage came from Maurisi Deora of Sirohi. The 
Rawiil left Jessulmer to the care of his eldest son Beejil, Soon 
after his departure, the foster-brother {dhabliae) of the young prince 
propagated the report of the Rawml’s death in an encounter with a 
.tiger, and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his 
return, finding his seat usurped, and having in vain expostulated 
with his traitorous son, proceeded to Khadal, of which Deorawul 
is the capital, where he was slain, with three hundred of his follow- 
ers, in repelling an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long 
enjoy the dignity : having in a fit of tpassion struck the dhahhae^ 
the blow was renamed, upon which, stung with shame and resent-^ 
meat, he stabbed himself with his dagger. 

Kailan, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by 
the Pahoos, was now (A.D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the age 
of fifty. He had six sons, Chachik Deo, Palhan, Jeycbandi Peetumsi, 


* Mt. Uiilphinstoneentinierates the Jadoon as a subdivision of the one 

of the gpreat Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Cabul and Om^ni. I 
could not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, applied to a sal>division 
of the Afghan race, originating from the Hindu-Scythic Jadoon, or Yadn ; whence 
*the boasted descent of the Afghans from Saul king of the Jews [Yakudu), The 
customs of the Afghans would support this hypothesis; “The A%hans (says the 
Emperor Baber, page 159). when reduced to extremities in war, come into the presence 
of their enemy with grass between their teeth, being as much as to say, *1 am^your 
ox.’ ” This custom is entirely Rajpoot, and ever recurring in inscriptions recording 
victories. They have their ba^s or poete in like manner, of whom Mr. Blphinstone 
gives an interesting account. In features, also, they resemble the Northern J^jpoots, 
who have generally aquiline noses, or, as Mr. Elphinstone expresses it, an the account of 
bis journey through the dCsert, “Jewish features though this might tempt one to 
a<if pt the converse of rny deduction, and say, that these Yadus of^Gujni w&e, wi^ 
the Afghans, also of Ytihudi Origin : from the lost tribes of Israel. 

t See Mr. JBlphinstone's map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the Sxtkohtfm 
at the foot of the Sewalik hills. 
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]P«tttmo1iuad, »ad Uarao. The second and third had numerous 
issue, who are styled Jaseir aud Soehaua Rajpoots. 

Khiszur Khan Baloch, with fire thousand men, at this time 
again crossed the Mehran (Indus), and iuvaddd the laud of Ritadal, 
which was the second irruption since he slew Salbahau. Kailuu 
marched against him at the hoad of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, 
after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundied 
of his men. Eailun ruled nineteen years. 

Ghachik Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D. 1 219). Soon after 
his accession, he carried on war against the Ghunna Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. 
Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lauds of Rma ITrmsi, prince of the 
Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand 
horse : but was defeated, and forced to fiy for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Ftiar was glad to obtain the absence 
of his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage.* 

The Bahtores, recently established in the land of Eher, had 
become troublesome neighbours ; Ghachik obtained the aid of the 
Soda troops to chastise them, aud he proceeded to Jessole and 
Bhalotra, where they were established ; but Ohadoo and his son 
Theedo aveited his wrath by giving him a daughter to wifef 

• In this single passage we have revealed the tribe race (cvla), capital, and 
proper name, of the pnnee of Mat, Ihe Soda tribe, as betoie stated, is an impoitant 
oranch of the Pramara (Paai) race, and with the Oomras aud SooMra& gave dynasties 
to the valley of Sinde from the ino<jt r< mote penoil J’hf Soda^^ I have alreidy observed, 
were probably the bogd^ of Alexander, o« upyiug Uppei bmdc when the Macedonian 
desoended that stream The <7 dynasty is mentioned by Penshta Irom ancient 
authoritjes, but the Mahomedan histouuns knew nothin.^:, and eared nothing, about 
Iia 3 poot tnbes. It in from such dofumeuts as these, st at tered throughout the annals of 
these principalities, and fiom the ancient Hindu e})ic poems that I h ive concent! ated 
the Sketches of the Ratpoot fiibes,” introductory to the first volume, which, how- 
ever slight they appear, cost moie research than the rest of the book [write this 
note chiefly for the information ol the patnaich of orient aI lotc on the Continent, the 
learned and ingenuous De bacy. 11 this Montoi ask, Where are now the Sodas T* 
I reply, the ea*piincc of Ameikote, with whose ancestois Homayoon took reliijLe,—m* 
who«e<^ital in the desert the great Akber was boia,^aiid who could on the 
epttf of the moment oppose four thousand horse to luiasiou, has only one single 
toarnf that of Chore, left to him. The Rahtores, who, in the time of Uimsi Rana and 
Rasrul Ohachik, were hardly known in Marnde», have their flag waving on the 
battlements of the ** immortal castle/* (a^rmrouta^i aud the Ameers of Sindo have 
immrporaM the greater pari of Dhat with their state oi Hydrabad. 

t To those interested in the migration of these iiilxb, it must be giatifying to 
see these annals thus syaohrouically ooiroborating each other About two centuries 
before this, m the reign of IVnisaj, when the Bhatti capital was at Lodorva, an attack 
Was made on the l&nd oi Kher, (Am occupied by the Golnlotes, who wexe, as related in 
the Annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the Rahtores None but an mquiier into theso 
annals of the desort tnbes can conceive the satisiaotiou adsiog fxom such conhrma- 
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Kawul Chacbik ruled thirty-two years. He had ouly one* 
son, Tej Bao, who died at the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Eurrun. To the youngest the Bawul 
was much attached ; and having convened the chiefs around his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest grandson tnight be his successor. 

Eurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned 
his country, and took service with the Mahomedans in Gnzzerat. 
About this time, Mozuffer Khan, who occupied Nagore with five 
thousand horse, committed great outrages. There was a Bhomia of 
the Baiaha tribe, named Bhagaoti-dus, who resided fifteen coss from 
Nagore, and was master of one thousand five hundred horse. He 
had an only daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and 
being unwilling to comply, and unable to resist, he resolved to 
abandoD the country. For this purpose he prepared caniages, in 
which he placed his family and chattels, and at night proceeded 
towards Jessulincr; bub the Khan, gaining intelligence of his 
motions, intercepted the convoy. A battle ensued, in which 
four hundred of the Barahas were killed, and his daughter and 
other females were carried otF. The afflicted Baraha continued his 
loute to Jcssulmer, and related his distress to Rawul Kiirruu, who 
immediately put himself at the head of his followers, attacked the 
Khan, whom be slew, with three thousand of his people, and re- 
inducted ,ho Bhom'a in his possessions. Kurrun ruled twenty-eight 
years, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhun Sen, lu S. 1327 (AD. 1271). He was so great a 
simpleton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that 
it was from being cold, he ordered quilted dresses {dufflax) to be 
prepared for them. As the howling still continued, although he 
was assured his orders hsul been fulfilled, ho commanded houses to 
be built for the animals in the royal preserves (rumna), many of 
which yet roinaiu. Lakhun was the contemporary of Kanirdeo 
Sonigurra, whose life was saved by his (Lakhun's) wife’s kuowladge 
of omens. Lakhun was ruled by this Rani, who was of the Soda 
tribe. She invited her brethren from Aroerkote ; but the madman, 
her husband, pul them to death, and threw their bodies over the 
walls. Eo was allowed to rule four years, and vastthen replaced 
by bis son, 

Boon pal Thiy prince was of a temper so violent that the 
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•nobles dethroned bitn, aud recalled the exiled Jaetsi from Qiizzerat. 
Pooupal had a residence assigned him in a remote quarter of the 
state. He had a son« Lakumsi, who had a sou called Rao Raniug- 
deo, who by a stratagem pointed out by a Khurl* Rajpoot, took 
Marote from the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by 
profession, whose chief, styled Rao, he made captive ; aud in Poogul 
he settled his family. Rao Ratiiug had a sou called Sadoo), who 
alternately bathed in the sea of pleasure, and btriiggled in that of 
action : to their retreat the father and ^oii conveyed the spoils 
seized from all around them. 

Jaetsi obtained the gadi in S. 1332 (AD. 1276). He had two 
sons, Moolnij and Ruttunsi. Deoraj, the son of Moolruj, espoused 
the daughter of the Sonigurra chief ot Jlialore. Mahomed [Khooni] 
Fadsha invaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, the Piirihar prince 
of. Mundore,f who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, 
aud found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a 
tesidence. 

Dooraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sons, Janglian, Sirwun, 
aud Uamir. This Hanur was a inigiity warrior, who attacked 
Kompoh Son of Mehwo, and plundered his lauds. He had issue 
three sons, Jaito, Looukurn, aud Maiioo. At this peuod, Gliori 
Alla-oo>din commenced the war against the castles of India. The 
tribute of Talha aud Moultau, coasi&ting of fifteen hundred horses 
aud fifteen hundred mules laden with tieasuro and valuables, was 
at Bekhcr in progress to the king at Dellii. The sous of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush aud captuie the tribute. Disguisetl 
as graiu-rnerchaiits, with seven thoubaud horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their expeditiou aud on the bauks of the 
Puujnud found the convoy, escorted by toui hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Fathau horse. The Bhattis eucauqied near the 
convoy ; and in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
carrying the treasure to Jessulmer. The survivors carried the new^ 
to ^ the king, who prepared to punish this insult. When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the Anaaagur^^^ 
Ajmerc, he prepared Jcssulmer for defence. He laid iu immense stores 
of graiUi and deposited all round the ramparts of the fort large round 

• * 

• This tribe is unknown to Central India. 

t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the Bhatiis were intimately 
connected with the neighbooxing etates« 
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9 toue 8 to hurl on the besiegers. All the aged, the infirm, and bis female 
grand^cbildren, were removed into the interior of the desert, while the 
GOimtry around the capital for many miles was laid waste, and the towns 
made desolate. The Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand 
warriors, remained inside for the defence of the castle, while Deoney 
and Hamir formed an army to act against the enemy from without 
The sultan in person remained at Ajmere, and sent forward an immense 
force of Kliorasanis and Koroishes, cased in steel armour, who 
rolled on like the clouds in Bhadoou/* The fifty-six bastions were 
inanned, and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed 
amongst them for their defence, while two thousand remained in 
reserve to succour the points attacked. During the first week that 
the besiegers formed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosul-* 
mans were slain, and Meet Mohabet and Alii Khan remained on the 
field of battle. For two years the invaders were confined to their 
camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off 
I heir siipplies, which came from Mundore, while the garrison was 
abundantly furnished from Khadal, Barmair, and Dhat. Eight 
years^ had the siege lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and bis body 
was burnt inside the fort 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a friendship 
with the I^awab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly meetings 
under a i/m^a-tree, between the advanced posts, each attended 
by a few followers. They played at chess together, ai^d interchanged 
expressipus of mutual esteem. But when duty called them to oppose 
each other in arms, the whole world was enamoured with their 
heroic courtesy. Jaetsi had ruled eighteen years when he died. 

Moolraj 111., in S. 1350 (A.D. 1204), ascended the gadi sur- 
rounded by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on 
installation took place, at the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi 
and Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the kbaijra tree. The 
\sau8e of rejoicing being explained to the Nawab, he observed that 
the Sooltan bad heard of, and was offended with, these meetings, 
to which he attributed the protracted defence of the castle, and 
acquainted Ruttunsi that next day a general assault was commanded, 
which he should lead in person. The attack took place ; it was 

^ Thih pan mean nothing more than tbal desultory attacks werS caniod on against 
the Rhatti vapttal. It ts certain that Alia acrci caxxicd ka axxns in person against 
Jessuiiuu, 
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fierce, but tbe defence was obstinate, and the assailants were beaten 
back with the loss of nine tboiusaud men. But the foe obtained 
reinforcenients, and towards the conclusion of the year, the garrison 
was reduced to the greatest privations, and tbe blockade being 
perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed them : 
'^For so many years we have defended our dwellings; but our 
supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. What is 
to be done ?” The chiefs, Sehir and Bikiimsi, replied, mka 
must take place ; we must sacrifice ourselves but that same day 
the royal army, unaware of the distress of the besieged, retreated. 

The friend of Buttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the 
retreat of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when, seeing 
the real state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, 
upon which the siege was renewed. Moolraj reproached his brother 
as ..the cause of this evil, and asked what was fit to be done ?• to 
wliich Ruttiinsi replied, there is but one path open ; to immolate 
the females, to destroy by fire and water whatever is destructible, 
and to burry what is not ; then open wide the gates, and sword in 
hand rush upon the foe, and thus attain merga^ The chiefs were 
assembled ; all were unanimous to make Jesa-nuggur resi>lendent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj 
thus replied : you are of a warlike race, and strong are your arms 
in the cause of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who tlnus tread 
in tbe Chetric’s path ? In battle, not eveu the elephant could stand 
before you. For the maintenance of my honour the sword is in 
your hands ; let Jessulmer be illumined by its blows upon the foe.” 
Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and Buttun 
repaired to the palace of their queens. They told them to take the 
the eohag,^ and prepare to meet in heaven, while they gave up 
their lives in defence of their honour and their faith. Smilliug, 
the Soda Rani, replied, “ this night we shall prepare, and by the 
morning’s light we shall be inhabitants of smrga'* (heaven) ; and* 
tbu) it was with the chiefs and all their wives. The night was 
passed together for the last time in preparation for the awful morn. 
It came; ablutions and prayers were finished, and at the Rajda t-raf 
were convened fta/a, prude, and bridn.l They bade a last farewell 

* ohc who becomes eati previous to lici lord's death ; who 

follows him after death. 

t LiteiaUy, * the loyaJ gate an allusion to the female apartments, oi PaJ*Uca» 

} ib under sixteen , jprn^e, middle-aged , hi'idu^ when forty. 
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to i^ll tlieir Jiiu ; the jdkur comroencecl, and tvreatj'foar thoosand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some by the 
sword, others in the volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, while 
the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens : not one feared 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of 
a straw was preserved for the foe. This work done, the brothers 
looked upon the spectacle with horror. Life was now a burthen, 
and they prepared to quit it. They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the toolsi* in their casques, the ioligram* round their neck j 
and having cased themselves in armour and put on the saflBron 
robe, they bound the mor\ (crown) around their heads, and embraced 
each other for the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. 
Three thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wrath, 
prepared to die with their chiefs. 

Buttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only 
twelve years of age. He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. The Mooslem chief 
swore he would protect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust ; to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their 
father consigned them. When they reached the royal camp they 
were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon 
their beads, soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, 
feed, and iiistruct ^bem. 

On the morrow, tbo army of the Sooltan advanced to the 
assault. The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began. Ruttua 
was lost in the sea of battle ; but one hundred and twenty Meers 
fell before his sword ere be lay in the field. Moolraj plied his lance 
. on the bodies of the barbarians : the field swam in blood The 
unclean .spirits were gorged with slaughter ; but at length the Jidoon 
chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. With his 
‘ death the battle closed ; the victors ascended the castle, and MabooB 
Khan caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the tfleld 
and burned. The mka took place in S. 1351, or A.D. 1295. Deony, 

• The funeral qualities of the taolH plant, and the emblematic taligram, or stone 
found in the Cjundnc river, have been often described, 

t On tv'o occasions tiie Kajiwot chieftain wears the «wf, or ‘ coronet ;* on his 
iMniage, and when going to die in battle : symbolic of his nuptials with the .djwam. 
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iwho conitnanded the force in the (ield» ivas carried off by a fever* 
The royal garrison kept possession of the castle during two years, 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and 
abandoned the place, which remained long deserted, for the Bhattis 
had neither means to repair the hangras (battlements), nor men to 
defend them. 



CHAPTBE IV- 

Mahtotes of Mehwo mtU amidnt the mine of JeestUmer.^Priven 
out hy the Shatti chi^tain Doodoo^ wAo ie elected ItawuL — lie 
earriee of the stud of Feeroz Shah — Second storm and saka of 
Jessuhner. — Doodoo ’ slain. — Moghul invasion of India. — TKi 
Bhatti fyi'inces obtain their l&)erty. — Rawul Gursi re-establishes 
Jessulmer. — Kehur, son of Beoraj. — Disclosure of his destiny by 
a prodigy. — Is adopted hy the wife of Rawul Gursi, who is assas- 
sinated hy the tribe of Jesur. — KeJiur proclaimed* — Beemlade 
becomes sati. — I'he succession entailed on the sons of Damir. ^ 
Matrimonial overture to Jaita from Mewar. — Engagement broken 
off, — The brothers slain. — Penitential act of Rao Raning* — Off- 
spring of Rehur. — Sonia the elder departs with his bussie and 
settles at Girauy, — Sons of Rao Raning become Mooshms to 
avenge their father's death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inherit- 
ance, — They mis with the Ahhoria Bhattis, — Kailun, the third 
son of Kehur, settles in the forfeited lands. — Drives the Bahyas 
from Khadal, — Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the Behah 
or Gar a. — Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under Ameer Rhan 
Karat, who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mohils.-— Extends 
his authority to the Punjnud.~^Rao Kailun marries into the Samma 
family^ — Account of the Samma race . — He seizes on the Samma 
dominions. — Makes the river Indus his boundary. — Kailun dies . — 
Succeeded hy Chachik. — Makes Marote his head-quarters. — League 
headed by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who invades that 
territory, and nturns with a rich booty to Marote* — A second 
victory, — Leaves a garrison in the Punjab. — Defeats Maipal, chief 
of the Doondis, — Asini, or Aswini-Kote, — Its supposed position . — 
Anecdote, — Feud with Satilmer. — Its consequences. — Alliance wills 
Ilyhut Khan.— Rao Chachik invades Peeleebunga. — The Khohure 
or Ghikers described. — The Langas drive his garrison from 
Dhooniapur.—Rao Chachik falls sick.— Challenges the prince of ^ 
MooUan. — Reaches Dhooniapur. — Rites preparatory to the eoffibat. 

^ Worship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all Ms bands . — 

Koombho, hitherto insane, avenges his father's feud.—Bir0ikr0^ 
establishes Dhooniapur. — Repairs to Kerore.-^Assailed hy the 
Langas and Baloches. — Defeats them, — Chronicle of Jesmhner 
resmied, — Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on His return from hisf 
expedition in the Pnnj^. — Conquest of Mooltan by Bfiber.--Prol^ 
Me emversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab. — Rawul Bersi, t/ii#, 
Noonknrn, Bheem. l^aiitghur-das, Ond Subbul Singj six ' 
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* Some yeam subsequent to this disastrous event in the fibatti 
aauals, Jugtual, son of Maloji Bahtore, chief of Hohwo, attempted 
a settlement amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thither a 
large force, with seven hundred carts of provisions. On hearing 
this, the Bbatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tilnksi, the sons of Jesir, assem- 
bled their kitismen, surprised the Bahtores, drove them from the 
castle, and captured the supplies. Doodoo, for this exploit, was 
elected Bawul, and commenced the repairs of Jessulmer. He had 
five sons. Tiluksi, his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He 
despoiled the JBaloch, the Mauguleo, the Mohwo, and the Deoras 
and Souigurras of Aboo and Jhalore felt his power. He even ex- 
tended his raids to Ajmere, and carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah 
from the Anasagur (lake), where they were accustomed to be watered. 
This indignity provoked another attack upon Jessulmer, attended 
with-the same disastrous results. Again the saka was performed, 
in which sixteen thousand females* were destroyed ; and Doodoo, 
with Tiluksi and seventeen hundred of the clau, fell in battle, after 
he had occupie<l the gadi ten years. 

On the death of Bawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A.D. 1306), the 
young princes, Qursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron 
Maboob, were left to the protection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi 
Khan. Kanur went privately to Jessulmer, and Qursi obtained 
leave to proceed westward to the Mehwo tract, where he married 
Bimaladevi, a widow, sister to the Bah tore, who had been betrothedf 
to the Deora. While engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by 
his relation Souingdeo, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to 
accompany him on his return to Delhi. The king made trial of 
his force, by giving him to string an iron bow sent by the king of 
Khorasan, which the nervous Bhatti not only bent but broke. Tiie 
invasion of Delhi by Timoor Shah { having occurred at this time. 


• The R&jpootB) by their exterminating facilitated the views of the Maho- 
medana. In every state we read of these horrors. 

t The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage ; the 
affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a hoinari (maid). 

J Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. Ignorant 
native scribes, aware but of one great Moghul invasion, oonsMler the invader to be 
Timoor; but there were numerous Moghul invasions during the reign of Alla-oo-din, 
In all probability, that for which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the 
restoration of his 4pminions, was that of Bibak Khan, general of the king sf 
Transoxiana^ who invaded India in A.H. 705 (A.P. 1305), and was so signally defeated, 
that only three thousand out of fifty-seven thousand home escaped the sword, and 
these were miule prisoners and trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were 
ttieotod to CQMmeiaoxate the victory.--8ee Briggs' Feiishta, vol i, p. 361 
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the services of Gurai were ao conspicuous that he obtained a ^ant 
of his hereditary dominions, with permission to re-establish JessuU 
tner. With his own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of his 
friend Jngmal of Mehwo, he soon restored order, and had an effi- 
cient force at command, Hamir and his clansmen gave their 
allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra. Rana of Mnndore, 
had a son named Kchur, who, when Jessulmer was about to 
he invested by the troops of the Sooltan, was conveyed to Mundore 
with liis mother. Wlien only twelve years of age, he used to 
accompany cowherds of the old Rno\s kine, and his favourite 
amusement w^as penning up the calves with twigs of the ak, to 
imitate the picketting of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, 
young Kehur fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile 
issuing therefrom, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept 
A Cliarim (bard, or genealogist), passirjg that way, reported the fact 
and its import immediately to the Rana, wdio, proceeding to the 
spot, found it w^as his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed 
but for sovereignty. Gursi, having no offspring by Bimaladevi, pro- 
posed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were assembled, 
but none equalled Kehur, wlm was chosen. But the sons of Jesir 
were displeased, and conspired to obtain the gadi. At this time, 
Rawul Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he was 
excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him ; wherc- 
upcii, in order to defeat their design, Bimaladevi immediately had 
Kehur proclaimed. The widowed queen of Gursi, with the view 
of securing the completion of an object which her lord had much 
at heart, namely, finishing the lake Gnrsi-sirr, as well as to ensure 
protection to her adopted son Kehur, determined to protract the 
period of self-immolation ; but when six months had elapsed, and 
both these objects w’ere attained, she finished her days on the pyre. 
Bimaladevi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons and 
suscessors of Kehur. These sons were Jaita and Loonknrn. • 

The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Cheetore, to Jaita. 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when within twelve 
com of the Aravalli bills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, 
chief of Salbanny. Next morning, when abouff to resume, the 
■march, a partridge began to call from the right : a bad pnoen, tvhiph 
was interpreted by the brother-in<*law of the Sankla^ deeply versed 
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tin the science of the Sookuni and the language birds?.* Jaitu 
di'evv the rei^ of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day. 
Meanwhile, the partridge was caught and found to be blind of au 
eye, and its ovary quite filled. The next morning, as soon as they 
bad taken horse, a tigress began to roar and the Sookuni chieftain 
was again called upon to, expound the omen. He replied that the 
secrets of great houses should not be divulged, but he desired them 
to despatch a youth, disguised as a female Nae (barbai* class), to 
Komuliner, who there would learti the cause. The youth gained ad- 
mission to ‘ the ruby of Mewar/ [Lala Meimri), who was anointing for 
the nuptials. He saw things were not righf, and returning made bis 
report ; upon hearing which, the Bliatti prince married Marrud, 
the daughter of the Sankla chief. The Rana was indignant at this 
insult, but a sense of shame prevented liis resenting it ; and instead 
of., proclaitiiing the slight, he offered his daughter's hand to the 
famous Kheechee prince, Achildaa of Gagrown, and it was accepted.f 
Jaita met his death, together with his brother Loonkurn, and his 
brother-in-law, in an attempt to surprise Poogul : he fell with a 
hundred ami twenty followers. When the old Rao, RaningJeo, 
discovered against whom ho had thus successfully defended himself, 
be clad, himself iu black garments, and in attouement performed 
pilgrimage to all the slirines in India, j On bis return, be was 
forgiven and condoled with by Kehur. 

*Kehur had eiglit sons : ist. Somaji, who bad a numerous 
offspring, called the Sonia- Bhattis ; 2d. Lukmuii ; 3d. Kailun, 
who forcibly seized Beokumpur, the appanage of his elder brother 
Soma , who departed with all his iinA settled at Girmip; 

• It is dcaicely necessary to repeat that this is translation oL* the chi'oniclo. 

t The Kheeciioc prince, wo may suppose, had no follower skilled m oiucns — they 
lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chroidcle, and she bore him a son, who 
was driven from Oa^rown. The scandal propa;>ated a.i^ainst the ' ruby of Mewar ’ was 
no doubt a rutte of tlie Saukla chief, as the coiu-lusion sliewa. However small the 
intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of synohronisms, which constitute 
the value of the annals of all these states. 

J 8adoo was the sou and heir of Kaningdeo, and it wAs from this portion of Uie 
Bbatti annals 1 extracted that singular story, related at page 661, Vol. I., to illustrahimi* . 
till induence which the females of llajpooUua nave oti national manners. The date 
of this tragical event was S. 1 46 J, according to tlie lUiatti annals ; and liana Mokul, 
•the cotemporary of Uawul Jait and llao Rauingdeo. wiis on the tVirone of Mewar from 
S. 1454 to S. UTS, The annals of this state (p, 303) notice the marriage of the -iitti&y’ 
to Dhernj, son of A.cliildas, but say nothing on the other poiijt. A vague recollection 
of some matriinoniai insult being offered evidently yet prevaiis, for wnen a marriage 
was contracted in A.D. through the author’s intoi vention, between the llaua of 
Oodipur’s wd the present XJawul Quj Sing of Jessulmer, it was given out 

that there was uo memorial of any marriage-alliance between the two houses. •After 
mil, it may bo a vain-glorious invention of the Bhatti annalist. 

§ The term been explained in Vol« 1; p« The hunk ia a slave in 
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4itb. Eilkurn ; 5tb. Satul, wfad gave bis name to an aocieot towUf 
and called it Satulmer. The aames of the rest were BeejOi Tuimo, 
and Tejsi. 

Wbea the sous of Eaaingdeo became converts to lslam» in order 
to avenge their father’s feud with the Babtore prince of Nagore, 
they forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thence* 
forward mixed with the Abboria Bhattis, and their descendants are 
termed Mornuu Moosuhnan Bhutti. On this events Kailuu, the third 
son of the Bawuh took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides 
Beekumpur, regained Deorawul, which bad been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dabya Rajpoots. 

Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, 
or Eerore, which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Langas, whose chief, Amur Khan Korai, attacked him> 
but was defeated. Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,* the 
Mohils,* and Joyhas,^ who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Puujnud. Kailun married into the Samma 
family of Jam,f and arbitrated their disputes on succession, which 
had caused much bloodshed. Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, 

the mildest sense ; one who in distress sells his liberty. His master cuts the cfMti, or 
lock of hair, from tho centre of the head, as a mark of bondage. They are transf arable, 
like cattle. This custom prevails more in the desert states than in central Kajwarra ; 
there every great man has his huane, Shiam Sing Ohampawut of Pokurii had two 
hundred when he ded to Jeypur, and they all fell with him fighting against the 
Mahraitas. All castes, Brahmins and Bajpoots, become lumcH : they can redeem their 
liberty by purchase. • 

* These ^.hree tribes .vfe either exUnct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islamism. 

t The Samma or Summa tribe, which is vrell known in Mabomedan history, as 
having given a tly nasty to Siude in modern times, is a great branch of the Yadus^ and 
descended from Samba, son of Crishna; and while the other branch coloniaeci 
Zabulisthan, maintaining the original name of Yadus, the sons of Samba made his 
name the patronymic in Seistan and the lower valley of the Indus. Samma-ka-kote, 
or Samma-nagari, wat liic capital, which yet exists, and doubtless originated the 
hlinagara of the Orteks. Sambus, the opponent of Alexander, it is fair to 
inter, was the chief of the <$amma tribe. 3am ba, meaning *of, or belonging to 
Shan or 3atna’ (an epithet of Crishna, from his dark complexion), was son of 
Jnmbuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified Yadu. The Jharejas ot 
Cuteh and Jams of Sindo and Saurashtra are of the same stock. The bind^amma 
dynasty, on the loss of their faith and coming into contact with Islam.. to which they 
' became proselytes, were eager to adopt a pedigree which might give thein impoltance 
in the eyes of their oonquerom ; Sam was transformed into Jam, and the Peisianising, 
Jatnshid. was adopted as the patriarch of the Sammks, in lieu of the legitimat*^ $aiiiba* 
Peiishta gives an account of this ^dynasty, but was ignorant of their origin. He says, 
The Zemindars of 8inde were briginally of two tribes or families, Bomnna and 
Sootnura; and the chief of the former was distingaished by the appellation of Jam.'' 
—Briggs' Ferishta, vol. iv, p. 422. The historian admits they were Hindus natil 
A, H. 782(A.0. liifiO, S. HHOHa point of little doubt, as we See the Bbstti prince 
intermarrying with tliis fsiuiSy about twenty years subsequent even to the date 
ttssiSned by Ferisbta for their proselytism. 

I may hare again state, once for all. that I append these notes in Older not to 
intsifeiS with the. text, whidi is abridged fram the original ehionieter 
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oRiCCOinpauied him to Marote, on whose death, two years after, Kailua 
possessed himself of all the Samma territory, when the Siade river 
became the bouudary of his domiaiou. Kailuu died at the age of 
seveuty-two, aud was succeeded by* * * § 

Chachik-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his 
territories from the attacks of Mooltau, which took umbrage at the 
cetura of the Bhattis across the Garah. The chief of Mooltau united 
ill a league all the aucient foes of the Bhattis, the Laugas, the Johyas, 
the Kheechees, and all the tribes of that region. Chachik formed an 
army of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot, aud 
crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter was desperate ; 
but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich spoil to 
Marote. In the year following another battle took place, in which 
seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, aud three thousand 
of the. men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of Chachik 
were extended, aud he left a garrison (thanna) under his sou in 
Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to Poogul. He then 
attacked Maipal, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. After 
this victory he repaired to Jessulmer, to visit his brother Lukmun, 
reserving the produce of the lands dependent on Asini-kotef for his 
expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, he was accosted 
by a Jiuj Rajpoot, { pasturing an immense flock of goats, who pres- 
ented the best of his flock, and demanded protection against the 
raids of Birjuug Rahtore. This chief had wrested the celebrated 
fortress of Satulmer,§ the abode of wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti 
chief, and extended his forays far into the desert, and the Jiuj was 
one of those vtho had suffered by his success. Not long after 
Chachik had pas.sed by the pastures of the Jiuj, he received a visit 
from him, to complain of another inroad, which had carried off the 
identical goat, his offering. Chachik assembled his kinsmen, and 
formed an alliance with Shuomar Khan, chief of the Seta tribe, II who 

* U is said that liiximul succeeded ; but this was only to the northern portion, his 
appa^a^^e : he Uveci but two months, 

T i^ositiOD unknown, unless it be the Tehin-kot of D'Anville, at the confluence of 
the river of Cabul with the Indus. There is no doubt that ibis castle of the Bhatu prince 
was in the runjab ; and couplet! with his alliance with the chief of Sehat or bwat, 
that it is the Tohin*kot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographer, whence the 
Acesints of the Qieeks. 

; 1 may here repeat, that the Jinj^and Johya were on doubt branches of the same 
race ; tlic denjube^i of Baber, who locates them about the mpnntains ot Joude* * 

§ Now belonging to Maxwar, aud on ita north-western fimaUer ; but 1 belive in 
ruins. 

I Mesi^ likely thp Swatees, or people of Bwat, described by Mr. Nlphinatone 
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came with three thousand horse. It was the custom of the B«ihtareji* 
of Sutulmer to eucamp their horse at a iani: some distance from the 
citj, to watcli, wJiile the chief citizens used daily to go abroiid. 
Chachik surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The bajjkers 
and men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom ; but he 
would not release them from bondage, except on condition of their 
settling in the territory of Jessulmer. Three hundred and * sixty-five 
heads of families embraced this alternative, and hence Jessulmer 
dates the influx of her wealth. They were distributed over the 
principal cities, Deorawul, Poogul, Marote, &c.* The 'three sons of 
the Rahtore were also made prisoners; the two youngest were 
released, but Mairali, the ehlest, was detained as a hostage for his 
father’s good conduce. Chachik dismissed his ally, the Seta chiefi 
whose graud-daughter, Sonaldevi, he married. The father of ilie 
bride. Hybat Khan,t gave with her in d(w/a (dower) fifty horses, 
thirty-fivo slaves, four palkis, and two hundred female camels, and 
with her Chachik returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachik made war on Thir-raj Khokur> 
the chief of Peeleebuuga.J on account of a horse stolen from a 
Bhatti. The Khokurs were defeated atid plundered; but his old 
enemies the Langas, taking advantage of this occasion, made head 
against Chachik, and drove his garrison from the new possession of 
Diiooniapur.§ Disease at length seized on Rawul Chachik, after 
a long coarse of victorious warfare, in which he subdued various 
traces of country, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state 
Le determined to die as he had lived, with arms in hi.s hands ; but 
having no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an enibas.sy to the 
Langa prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, the jood-dm, or 


(vol i, p. 506), as oi Indian origin, aiid as posseasiog a kingdom from the Hydaspes to 
Jellalabad, the SuuUe%( of Pudomy. 

* It must not he for^^otten. that Satulnier was one of the Bhatti castles wrested 
fjxim them by th*:? ilahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 

T From thib -ujcI many other iusiances wc oome to the eoncfusioii' that the Tatar 
or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of tlie Mahomedan faith. 
Here we sec the uau^hter of the prince of or ISuvat, with a gentling Hindi 

name. 

: The position of Peeleebvnga is unknown ; in all probability it has undergone a 
mete.morohofii'i with t'no spread of ' the faith’ over these regions, As before mentioned, 
I believe tliis race called Kkifkiir to be the Ghiker. so well known to Bai>er, and des- 
cribed as his invetvrato fees ail his irruptions into India. There manner9» especially 
Ijiat dIvStimiUve mark, f^dyindrism, menliohed by Ferishta, mark the Ghikers as 
Jndo-h'oythic. The names of their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. • They were located 
with the Joudifi in the upper part of the Punjab, and, according tp HlphiMStonei 
they retain their old pceitiont contiguous to the Husofaye 

J Dhooniapor is not looted, ; * 
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•* gift of battlo/ that his soul might escape by the steel of his foeman, 
^atid not fall a sacrifice to slow disease.* The prince, suspectiiig 
treachery, hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word 
that his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would 
only being five hundred men to the combat. The challenge being 
accepted, the Rawul called his clansmen around him, and ou 
recounting what he had done, seven hundred select R.Mjpoots, who 
had shared in all his victories, volunteered to take the last field, 
and make sunkluf (oblation) of their lives with their leader. Pre- 
vious to setting forth, he arranged his affairs. His son Quj Sing, 
by the Seta Rani, he sent with her to her father s house. He had 
five other sons, viz, Koombho, Birsil, Bheenuleo (by Lala Rani, of 
the Soda tribe), Rutto and Ruudheer, whose mother was Soorajdevi, 
of Ohohan race. Birsil, his eldest son, he made heir to all his 
doTuiiiions, except the land of Khadal (whose chief town is Deora- 
wul), which he bestowed upon Rundheer, and to both he gave the 
tika, making them separate states. Birsil marched to Kerore,f his 
capital, at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Chachik inarched to Dhooniapur, ^to part 
with life.' There he heard that the prince of Mooltan was within 
two coss. His soul was rejoiced ; he performed his ablutions, wor- 
shipped the swordj: and the gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew 
Ills tlionghts from this world. 

The battle lasted four gliurris (two hours), and the Jadoon prince 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two thou-sand 
Khans fell beneath their swords : rivers of blood flow^ed in the field ; 
but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, wlio shared his throne 
with the hero. The king crossed the Behah, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Rundheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the 
twelve days of maium, or ‘ mourning,' his elder brother, Koombho, 
afflicted with insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to aveiT§«k 
Ids father's death. That day he departed, accompanied by a single 

• In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the jood^dan, we recognize another 
strong trait o£ Scythic manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The ancient Glete of 
Ti*anB<)Xiatta could not bear the idea of dying of disease ; a feeling which his of^pring 
carded with them to the shores of the Baltic, to Yeut-land or Jutland 1 

t This fortress, erected by Hao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about forty 
.miles, from Bflriiwul pur; but though the direction is not stated, there is doubt 
of its being to the northward, most probably in that called Sind^Sagvr. 

I Couple this martial rite Vith the demand of and there is an additional 

jeason for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythic, See Vol. I, p. dl6,for an account of the 
worship of the sword, or Kharg^h^pm, 
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slave, and reached the prince's camp. It was surrounded by a ditch* 
eleven yards wide, over which the Bhntti leaped his horse in the 
dead of night, readied the harem, and cut off the head of Kalno 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deorawul Birsil 
re-established Bhoouiapur, and then went to Kerore. His old foes, 
the Langaa, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter. At the same time, Husein Khaa 
Baloch invaded Beekumpur.* 

Rawul Bersi, who at this time occupied i\\Q gadi of Jessulmer, 
went forth to meet Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition iu 
the Punjab. In S. 1530 (A.D. 1474), he iTia<le the gates and palace 
of Beekumpiir 

We may, in tliis place, desert the literal narrative of the chroni* 
cle; what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘the sons of Kailun'f and the chiefs of the Punjab, alter- 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
ui>d gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of historical value. At 
length, the numerous offspring of Eailiin separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah ; and as Sultau 
Baber soon after this period made a final contpiest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, iu all probability 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kote and Dhooniapur, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith (sanc- 
tioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates.J The 
bard is ho much occupied with this Poogul branch that the chronicle 
appears almoht devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Rawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bhoeni, Munohur-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further ui>tice than the mere enumeration of their issue. 
With this last prince, Subbul Sing, an important change occurred 
in the political condition of the Bbattis. 

* The (trom page 2 S 4 ), inclading tho actious of KaiJun, Ohachik, anil 

Birsil, mwt be nonsidemi aft an episode, detaij’Iinqr I he exploit** of the Raos ot Poo/?ul, 
established by Kailun. thmt sou of Eawul Kehut of Jessulmer. It was too essenaal 
to tiie aTinnlft to be placed id a note. 

t Rao Kailun had tiStahlisHed his authority over nine castles, heads of districts, 
ffz. Asini, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpur, Bfarotc, P<K)guh 0 et»rawul, Kebrore (twe&cy- 
two 0068, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpur), Goomun, Bahun, Nadno, and 
MaiaUoh, on the Indus. 

t There never waft any thing 80 degrading to royalty as the selfish protection 
guamnSeed to \i by tlu*i Lv(Mir|nig of the Hindus, who says, “ Against uilsfortnne. let 
him preBerve hia wealth ; at the exotmae of his wealth, let him preserve his wife } but 
M mm at all ovefits preserve himseli. even at the hazard of hie wife and rieheft.’*— man 
m m ihf/tfiry OUm The entire history of the Rajpoots thewi 

they do uot pay much attention to each unmanly maxiuii. 
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*j0$$nlm0r heeo^n A fief of the empire, — Change in the suceession ^ — 
Subbul Sing eerves mth the Bhatti contmgent--^Hi$ services obtain 
him the gadi of Jessnlmer^ — ^Bouiularies of Jessulmer at the 
period of Baber* s invasion. — Subbul succeeded by his son^ Umra 
Sing, who leads the tika-dour into the Baloch territory, -^Crowned 
on the field of victory. — Demands a relief from his subjects to 
pm^tion his daughter^ — Puts a chief to death who refuses, — Revolt 
of the CImnna Hajpoots. — 'Phe Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads 
of the Pahtores of JRikaner. — Origin of frontier fiends, — Bhattis 
gain a victory, — The princes of Jessulmer and Bikaner are 
involved in the feuds of their vassals. — Puja Anop Sing calls on 
nil his chief s to revenge the disgrace. — Invasion of fiessulmer , — The 
invaders defeated , — The Pawul recovers Foogul. — Makes Barrnair 
tributary . — Umra dies. — Succeeded by Jeswunt. — 2 'he chronicle 
closes. — Decline of Jessulmer, — Foogul. — ^Barrnair. ~Filodi 

wrested from her by the Rahtores. — tinporiance of these transact 
tions to the British Government. — Khadal to the Gar ah seized by 
the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing succeeds. — ITis uncle, Tej Sing, usurps 
the government. — The usurper assassinated during the ceremony 
of Las, — Akhi Sing recovers the gadi. — Reigns forty years.’^ 
liahwul Khan seizes on Khadal. — Pawul Moolraj. — Suroop Sing 
Mehta made minister. — Ilis hatred of the Bhatti nobles. — Cow- 
spiracy against him by the heir apparent. Roe Sing. — Deposal and 
confinement of the RaiouL — The prince proclaimed. — Pe fuses to 
occupy Ct<?gadi . — Moolraj emancipated by a liajpootni . — Resump* 
tion of the gadi. — The prince Pae Sing receives the bla^k khelab 
of banishment. — Retires to Jodpiir , — OuUaiory of the Bhatti nobles. 
— Their lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed. — After ttvelve 
years, restored to their lands. — Rae Sing decapitates a merchant.^ 
Returns to Jessulmer. — Sent to the fortms of Oewoh. — Salim Sing 
becomes minister. — His character. — Falls into the hands of his 
enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of Zoorawur Sing. — * 
Flans his destruction, through his own brothers wife. -^Zoorawur is 
poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband . — 
Fires the castle of Dewoh. — Pae Sing burnt to death. — Murder of 
his sons . — The minister proclaims Gtij llifig . — Younger sons of 
Moolraj fiy to Bikaner, — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot antials 
are during ministerial usmpation. — Retrospective, view of the Bhatti 
ikietory.^RefACtions, 
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h»ire now re»ch«<J’ tJiat period in the BhMii annal^ irh^ 
filieb Jehaa was emperot ofJodia. Elsewhere, we have i»iii<itely*e^ 
Isted the measure which the great Akber ad opte^ to attach his Baf- 
poot vassalage to the empire ; a policy pursued by his successom. 
Subbol Siog, the. first of the princes of Jessulmer, who held his ddmiu- 
ions as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the yadi of 
Jesul/* Munohur-das had obtained the ffadi by the assassination of his 
nephew, Rawul Nathoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was returning 
from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had passed the day at Filodi, thOa 
a town of Jessulmer, when poison was administered to him by the 
hands of a female. But it was destined that the line of the assassin 
should not rule, and the dignity fell to Snbbul Sing, the third in 
descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonkum. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ramchnnd, 
son of the usurper, afforded another ground for the preference of the 
former. Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of Amber, under 
whom he held a distinguished post in the Government of Peshore, 
where he saved the royal treasure from being captured by the Afghan 
mountaineers. For this service, and being a favourite of the chiefs who 
served with their contingents, the king gave Jeswiint Sing of Jodpur 
command to place him on the gradi The celebrated Nahur Khau 
Koompavvuti* was entrusted with this duty, for the performance of 
which be received the city and domain of Pokurn, ever since severed 
from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories which 
had been progressively increased by Rawul Jestil and bis successors, 


* Noankurn hurt three sotib, Hur-raj, MaMeo, and Ealiandas ; each had isfltie. 
Hnr-raj had Bheem (who sacceeded hia errandfather Noonkurn). Maldeo had Kaetei, 
who had Dialdas, father of Subbul Sing, to whom was giTen in appanage the town 
of Miindilla, near Poknrn. The third son. Kaliandas, had Munohur-das. who Bwe- 
ceeded Bheem. Bamchund was the son of Muuobur-das. A slip from the genealogical 
tree will set this in a clear light. 

^ 1, Noonkttrn. 


Hur-raj, 

2. Bheem, 

I 

Kathoo, 


I 

j — -j i> 

Maldeo* Kuliandas* 

Kaetsi. 8. Munoburoliui. 

. I I 

IHaldas. Ramchnnd* 

4 , Subbul Sing. • 


< t Another STnchronism (sec Annals of Marwar for an account of Hnbnr Khan) 
of snme ralae, since it accounts for the fint abstraction of tercitorv bv 
fitom the Bhattis. 
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•but which hav$ atace been wofiilljr ciirtaiiod. A short time before 
Baber’s iuTasioo, the dependencies of Jeasulmer extended on the 
north to the Garah river,* west to the Mehran or Indus ; and on the 
east and south, they were bounded by the Buhtores of Bikaner and 
Marwar, who bad been gradually encroaching for two centuries, 
and continue to do so to this day. The entire ihul *of Barmair and 
Kottorah, in the south, were Bhatti chieftainships, and eastward to 
the site of Bikaner itself. 

Uinra Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. Hu led the tika-dour 
against the Baloche.<i, who had invaded tlie western tracts, and was 
installed on the field of victory. Soon after, he deruaudud aid from 
his subjects to portiou his daughter, and being opposed by his Baj- 
poot minister, Raghonath, he put him to death. The Chiinna 
Rajpoots, from the north-east, having renewed their old raids, he iu 
pecsou attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written 
obligations, for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote Rah- 
tores, Soouder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beukumpiir, determined to 
retaliate : “ Lot us get a name iu the world,” said Dilput, “ and attack 
the lauds of the Rahtures.” Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
aud fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier. The ELandu- 
lotes retaliated on the towns of Jessulmer, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were victorious, slaying two hundred of 
the Ruhtores. The Rawul partook in tlie triumph of his vassals. 
Raja Auop Slug of Bikauer was then serving with the imperial 
armies in the Dukhan. Ou receiving this account, he cummauded 
his minister to issue a summous to every Kandulote capable of 
carrying arms to invade Jessulmer, aud take and raze Beekuuipur, 
or he would cousider them traitors. Tue minister issued the sum- 
mons ; every Rahtore obeyed it, aud he added, as an auxiliary, a 
Pathan chief with his band from Hissar. Rawul Uinra collected 
his Bhattis around him, aud instead of awaiting the attack, advauco^,, 
to meet it ; he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtoie chiefs of Barmair aud 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty aud service. 

Umra had eight sons, aud was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, 

* The Oatah is invariably called the Bebah in tbo chronicle. Oarah, or Oharra, 
Is ao called, in all probability, from the mud CyorJ snipendad m its waters, i'he 
Oarah is oonipoMd of the waters of tbo Bebah and suttoj. 
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in S. 1758 (A.D. 1702); whose daughter was mailled to tfie 
apparent of Mewar, 

Sere ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract : ' 
the concluding portion of the annals is from a M S. furnished by a 
living chronicler, corrected by other information. It is but a sad 
record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Raw 111 Uinra, Poogiil, Burniair, Filodi/ 
and various other towns and territories in Jessuhuer, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores.* 

The territory bordering the Qarah was taken by Daod Khan, 
an Afghan cliieftain from Shikarpur, and it became the nucleus 
of a state called after himself Daodpotra. 

Jeswuut Sing succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 
committed suicide, Esuri Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Siitg, and Sooltau 
Sing. Juggut Sing had three sons, Akhi Sing, Rood Sing, and 
Zooraw ur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Rood Sing died of the small-pox; Tej 
Sing, uncle to the Ruwul, usurped the government, and the princes 
fled to Delhi to save their lives. At this period, their grand-uncle, 
Hurri Sing (brother of Rawul Jeswuut), was serving the king, and 
he returned in order to displace the usurper. It is customary 
for the prince of Jessuhuer to go annually in state to the lake 
Gursi-siir, to perfo m the ceremony of Las, or clearing away the 
accuTPulation of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a handful, 
when ricli and poor follow his example. Hurri Sing chose tlie time 
when this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The 
attempt did not altogether succeed ; but Tej Sing was so severely 
wounded that he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Scwae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Aklii Sing collected 
the BKattis from all quarters, stormed tlie castle, put the infant to 
death, and regained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During this reign, Rahwul Klfian, 

♦ The most ess'^ntial use to which my labonre can be applied, is that of ehablfiiff 
the Briti-sh Goverumeui, when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector an^ 
ar^dtra+or ot the internatirmal quamls of Rajpootana, to understand the legitimate 
and original grounds of dispjite. Here we perceive the germ of the border-feuds 
have led to so mm b bloodshed between Bekaner and Jessulmer, in which the 
was the , first aggressor ; but, as the latter, for the purpose of redeem^g her 
Jost teititory, most frequently appears as the agitator of public tranquility, jt la 
necessMry to look for tht^ remote cause in pronouncing oiir award. ^ ^ > 
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ionofDoad KhaM, took Derawul and all the traefc ofKhadal,the 
first Bhatfei conquest, and added it to his new state of JBahwulpur, or 
Piiodpotra, 

Moolraj succeeded in S. 1818 (A.D. 1762) ITe had three sons, Rae 
Sing, Jaet Sing, and Man Sing. The unli ippy choice of a minister 
bv Moolraj complote<l the demoralization of the Bhatti principality, 
ThivS minister was named Suroop Sing, a Haida of the Jain faith aiul 
Mehta family, destined to be the exterminators of the laws and fort- 
unes of the * sor»s of Jesiil.* The cause of hatred and revenge of this 
son of commerce to the Bhatti aristocracy arose out of a disgraceful 
dispute regarding a Bakhtun, a fair frail one, a favourite of the 
Mohta but who preferred the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, of the tribe of 
Aef. 'riio Bliatti chief carried his complaint of the minister to the heir- 
appanmt, Rue Sing, wlio had also cause of grievance in the roductiou 
ot his income. It was suggested to the piinco to pub this presumpt- 
uous minister to death ; this was effected by the prince’s own hand, 
in his father’s presence; and as the Alehta, in falling, clung to 
Moolraj for protection, it was proposed to take off Moolraj at the 
same timf*. The proposition, however, was rejected with horror by 
the prince, whose vengeance was satisfied. The Rawul was allowed 
to (‘scape to the female apartments ; bub the chieftains, well knowing 
they coulil not expect pardon from the Riwul, insisting on in\(*sting 
Rae Sing, and if he refused, on placing his brother on ilio ffacit The 
cm of Rue Sing was proclaimed ; but no introaty or threat would 
induce him to listen to the proposal of occupying the tlirono; in 
lieu of which he used a pallet [kh<iL) Thn*c months and five days 
had passed since the deposal and bondage of Moolraj, when a female 
resolved to emancipate him: this female was the wife of the chief 
conspirator, and confidential adviser of the rogeut prince. This 
jiohle dame, a Ralitore Rajpootni, of tlui Mahecha clan, was the 
wife of Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier noble of Jessulmer, and 
who, wearied with the tyranny of the minister and the weakliest 
of kis prince, had proposed the death of the one and the d<‘posal 
of the other. We are not made acipiaintod with any reason, save 
that of or * fealty,’ which prompted the Rantorui to 

rescue her prince even at the risk of her husband’s life; but her 
appeal to hot* sou Zoorawur, to perform his duty, is preserved, and 
we give it should your father oppose you, sacrifice him 

to your duty, and 1 will mount the pyre with his corpse/’ The sou 
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yielded obedience to the injunction of his maguianimous parent,* 
who had suiScicut influence to gain over Arjoon, the brother of her 
husband, as well as Megh Sing, chief of Baroo. The three chief* 
tains foiced an entrance into the prison where their prince Was 
confined, who refused to be released from his manacles, until he was 
told that the Mahechi had promoted the plot for his liberty. The 
sound of the grand naiarra, proclaiming Moolraj’s repossession of the 
ffodi, awoke his son from sleep ; and on the herald depositing at the 
side of his pallet the sable siropa* and all the insignia of exile, — 
the black steed and black vestments, — the prince, obeying the com- 
mand of the emancipated Riiwul, clad liimself therein, and accompanied 
by his party, bade adieu to Jessulmer and took the road to Kottoroh, 
When be aixived at this town, on the southern frontier of the state, 
the chiefs proposed to run the country but he replied, “ the 
country was his mother, and every Rrijpoot his foe who injured it.” 
He ropuiied to Jodpur, but the cliioftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoroh and Barniair, and during the twelve years they remained 
outlaws, plundeiod e\en to the gates of Jessuhner. In the first 
three years they devastated the country, their castles were disman- 
tled, the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated. At 
the end of the tuelve, having made the tdak, or oath against further 
plunder, their estates were restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their country. 

The ])ai*ished prince remained two years and a-hulf with Baja 
Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son. But he carried his arrogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpur; for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Baiiia, to whom he was indebted, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the an of Beejy Sing, demaiuh"<l payment of his 
debt. The prince, in turn, required him, with the invocation by 
Moolraj !” to unloose his bold. But the man of wealth, disregarding 
the appeal, insolently replied, “ what is Moolraj to me ?” It was the 
*fast word he spoke ; the sword of Bac Sing was unsheathed, and the 
Bania’s head rolled on the ground : then, turning his horse’s hee/l to 
Jessuhner, he exclaimed, better be a slave at once, than leave ou 
the bounty of another.” His unexpected arrival outside his native 
city brought out the entire population to see him. His father, the 


♦ ie the Bajpoot term foij khel&t^ and ib used by those who, like the Bana 

of Oodipur, prefer the vernacnlaT dialect to the corrupt jargon of the Islamite* 
fCrom * head, to ‘ foot* jpe) means a complete (uese j w ehort, 
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to kuow what had occaaioDed hihi presence, and he 
replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He was 
refused admittance ; his followers were disarmed, and he was sent 
to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abbe Sing 
and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of 
Jessulmer, was but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. 
His young mind appears, even at that early age, to have been a hot- 
bed for revenge ; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened 
into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in those regions, where human 
life is held in little estimation. Without any of that daring^ valour 
which distinguishes the Rajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long 
course of years, all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the 
serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. h\ person he was eflEerninate, 
in- 'Speech bland ; pliant and courteous in demeanour ; promising, 
without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, what he 
never had the most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was 
generally designated by his tribe, the Mehta, was a signal instance 
of a fact of which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, 
the inadequacy of religious professions, though of a severe charac- 
ter, as a restraint on moral conduct : for though the tenets of his 
faith (the Jain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of hurting 
no sentient being,” and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring 
a moth into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the 
sin of insect-murder, this man has sent more of the sons of Jessoh” 
to Yamaloca,^ than the sword of their external foes during his long 
administration. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular inter- 
vention. Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to the gadi of Marwar, 
and the Mehta was chosen by thep rince of Jessulmer, as his representa- 
tive, to convey his congratulations, and the tika of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his return from thi^' 
milsion, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed chieftains, 
who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
mideries. The sword was uplifted, when, ‘ placing ' his turban at 
the feet of Zoorawur Sing,’ he implored his protection— and he found 
itl Such is* the Rajpoot; — an anomaly amongst his species > his 


* Pluto's reftlm. 
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chiiracter a compound of the opposite and autagonistical q|Ci&UtiM 
which impel mankind to virtue and to ciime. Let me recall to the 
mind of the readei, that the piotector of this vainpne was the virtu- 
ous son of the virtiioms ftijpootni who, with tin elevation of 
mind equal to ulnitever is lecoided of (Jieek oi R(unan heioines, 
ilovottid }ui eh ltd a 1 iish^nd whom Jtf /ou‘iJ, to the oao pio-^ 
dounnint son t imon f of tbo Ri jpoot, t/ti7 or 'foulty to the 

sovtioiifii’ Yi.t hrid the wily M( hta ( Ih c tt d the dKsgiace of this 
bi i\o fhi( f, to whom tlie Rdwul ow< d lusn lease fiom bondige and 
lestoidtioii to his thioiic, and loiced him toj >jn tlie outlaws aiuidsb 
the Sand hills of Baimaii Nothmvf can paint moie stion^fl) the influ- 
ence of tin just of the Bhitti tluefs ovci his brethien than the 
act of pitsenihg the life of then nioital foe, thus cast into their 
hands, foi not <nilv did th y dissuwle him fiom the a t, but pioph- 
csiod his rfptiitance of such iiustakeii clemonc} Only one 
condition w is stipnhted, thui lestoiation to then homos. They 
were let ailed, but not admitted to couit a distinction lesoived for 
Zooiawur alone 

When Rae Sing was incaiceiated m Dewoh, his eldest son, 
Abhe Sing, ' hen -apparent/ with the second son, Dhon- 

kul, weie left at Rnman, with the outlawed clnefs The Rawiil, 
having in \ am demanded his giand-chihlipij piepaied an army and 
invested Raimaii It was defended dunng six months, when a 
capitulatioi was aceedeJ to, and the childien wae given up to 
Moohaj on the baic pledge of Zuuiawui Sing, who guaiauteej their 
safet3f , ami they wae sent to the castle of Dewoh, wheie their 
fdthei was confined Soon aftci, the castle was filed, and Rae Sing 
and Ins wife vvtie consinii((l ni the flames On enapiug this dango, 
which was made to appear accidental, the }oiing princes weie conhned 
lu the loiiiess of Ramguih, in the most lemotc coinei oi the doseit, 
boideiing the valle} of Sindo, foi then secuuty and tint of the 
I'ilawul (accoiding to the Mehtas account), and to pu vcmt faction 
fiom having a inul( us aremud which to foim But Zootavvin, ^vho 
eutoitaincd doubts of the nmnstei’s motives, lenunded the Rawul 
tliat the piopei phue for the hen-appaient was the court, and that 
his honour stood pK dgod loi his safety. This was sufficient foi the 
Hejita, wh so unci was instantly intent upon the means to read 
himself of so couscieutioiis an advisor Zooiawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, who^e wifo^ aceoidiug to the courtesy of Rywarra, 
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Jbad adopted the mioistor ae her brother. Saliin sounded his adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become lord of Jiuginialll 
The tempter succeeded : ho furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur ; and her lord was 
inducted into the estates of Jingiuiaili. Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bliatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baroo, Daugri, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaltsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
practicipant in his brother’s deiith, had benefited thereby, was 
marked in the long list of proscription of this fiend, who determined 
to exterminate every Rajpoot of note. Kait:,i know too much, and 
tho^o counooted wztli him shared in this dangerous knowledge : wife, 
brother, sou, wore therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The 
immediate cause of enmity u as a-' follows. The minister, who de- 
sired to set aside the claims of the cliildicn of Rae Sing to the f/adi, 
and to nominate the youngest son of Mooliaj as heir-appareut, was 
opposed by Kail si, as it could only be etfecled by the destrnc- 
tioLi of the founer ; and he replied, that ‘ no co-operation of las 
sliouhl sanction the spilling of the blood of any of his master’s fami- 
ly.” Salim treasured up the lomembrance of this opposition to his 
will, though without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, 
Kaitsi and his brother Suioop were returning from a nuptial cere- 
mony at Kunero, in the distiict of Blialotra On reaching Beejo- 
raye, on the Jessulmer frontier, whore the ministers of the Mehta’s 
vengeance were posted, the gallant Zoorawur and his brother wore 
conducted into the castle, out of which tlioir bodies weie brought 
only to be burnt. Tloaiing of some in tended evil to her lord, kaitsi’s 
wife, with her infant son, Mcgha, sought protection in the miiustei's 
own abode, where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to 
sanctuary and protection. For live days, the farce was kept up of 
sending food for herself and child; but the slave who conveyed it 
remarking, in coarse, unfeeling language, that both her husbancN 
aixljher brother were with their fathers, slie gave a loose to grieve 
and determined on revenge. This being reported to the Mehta,, he 
sent a dagger for her repose. 

The princes, Abbe Sing and Dhonkiil Sing, confined in the for- 
tress of Ramgurh, soon after the murder of Kaitsi were carried off, 
together with their wives and infants, by poison. The murderer then 
proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity of 
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Hoolraj, as bsir-appareat. His brothers sought sscniity in flight*; 
from this flend'likc spirit of the minister, and are now refugees in 
the Bikaner territory. The following slip from the genealogical tree 
will shew the branches so unmercifully lopped off by this monster 

Moolraj. 


f 

Rac tiiti;?, 
poifiouctl. 


Jaot Si»ff {kana)t 
living. 


I 

Man 

killed by a fall fiom bin her**. 


I I • I » II 

Abhe Sing, Dhonktil sing, Malia Sing, Tej Sing, Pevi Sing, Gnj Sing, Fntti Sing, 

poisoned. poisotied. blind, in exile, in exile, reigning prince, in exile. 


Maha Sing, being blind of one eye* [Icana) could not succeed; 
and Mau Sing being killed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more “ mortal murther to hia 
crown.” 

It is a singular faet, that the longest reigns we know of in Rajwarra 
occurred during ministerial usurpations. The late Maharao of 
Kotah occupied the gadi upwards of half a century, and the Rawul 
Moolraj swayed the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the desert up- 
wards of fifty-eight years. His father ruled forty years, and I 
doubt whether, in all history, we can find another instance of father 
and son reigning for a century. This century was prolific in change to 
the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange vicissitudes. If we 
go back t ) Jeswmit Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find the 
Bhatti principality touching the Garah on the north which devided 
it from Mooltan ; on the west it was bounded by the Punjnud, and 
thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley of Sinde ; and we 


* A peTRon blintl of one fye ’s incompetent to succeed, according to Hindu law. 
Kana is the nickname given fo a labouring under this personal defect, which 

term is merely an anagram of anlm. ‘ the eye.’ The loss of a^i eye does not deprive an 
,occupaufc of his rights— of which we had a curious example in the siege of the 
''Imperial city of Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, that the thjpee greatest men 
therein had only the complement of one man amongst them : the Hmperor ha<l 
been depriv.jd of both eyes by the brutality of Gholam Kadir; the besieging* chief 
Holcar was kana^ as was the defeuiler, Sir I). Ochterlony. Holcur's name has become 
synonimous with kana^ and many a horse, dog, aiul man, blind of an eye, is called 
after this celelirated Mahratta leader. The Hindus, by what induction I know not, 
R'^tach a degree of moral obliquity to every individual and appear to make no 
distinction between the natural and the acquired defect ; though to all kdims they 
apply another, and moio dignified appellation, Suhracharya, the Jupiter of theiir 
astsro^myiholcgy, which ^ery grave personage came by his misfortune in no credi table 
way,-^for, although the or spiritual head of the Hindu Gods, he set as bad 

a moral etam pie to them «s did the daesieal Jupiter to the tenants of the Greek i^nd 
' xsintiheon* 
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liave seen it stretch, at no remote period, even to the ancient capi- 
tal Mansoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori-Bekhor, the 
islandic capital of the Spgdi (Soda) of Alescander. To the south, it 
rested on Dhat, including the castles of Shoo, Kottoroh, and Bar- 
mair, seized on by Marwar ; and in the east embraced the districts of 
Filodi, Pokurri, and other parts, also in the possession of Marwar or 
Bikaner, The whole of the state of Bhawulpur is formed out of 
the Bhatti dominion, and the Bahtores have obtained therefrom 
not a small portion of their western frontier. This abstraction of 
territory will account for the heart-burnings and border feuds which 
continually break out between the Bhattis and Kahtores, and the 
children of David (Daodpotras)^ 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Brimsir the destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven 
hnndred years before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the 
fate which awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
Tl»at the offspring of the deified prince of Dwarica, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, 
at length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek slielter un- 
der the sign of the cross, reared amidst their sand-hills by a handful 
of strangers, whose ancestors, when they, were even in the maturity 
of their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god, — more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balcrishna, — these would have seemed prodigies 
too wild for faith. 
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Eawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English . — The Haja dies.-^ 
IJis grandson, Gnj Sing, proclaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet 
in the ministers hands . — Third article of the Treaty. — Inequality 
of the alliance^ — Its importance to fessnlmer. — Consequences to he 
apprehended by the British Government. — Dangers attending the 
enlarging the circle of our political connexions. — Importance of 
Jessidmer in the event of Russian invasion. — Btdtish occxtpation 
of the valley of the Indus considered. — Salim Sing's administration 
resumed. — His rapacity and tyranny increase.-^ Wishes his office 
to he hereditary . — Report of the British agent to Ids Government.-^ 
PalUwals self -exiled. — Bankers* families kept as hostages . — 
Revenues arising from confiscation . — Wealth of the mbdster.--^ 
Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of the para-^ 
mount power. — The Maldotes of Baroo . — Their history. — Nearly 
exterminated hy the Mahtores of Bikaner. — Stimulated by the 
minister Salim Sing. — Cause of this treachery. — He calls for 
British interference . — Granted. — Residt. — liawid Guj Sing arrives 
at Oodlpnr. — Marries the Rands daughter . — Influence of this 
lady. 

It was iu the Samvat (era) of Vicrama, 1818, that Rawul Moolraj 
was inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of 
our Lord 1818, that a treaty of perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of iiiterests” was concluded between tlie Honourable East- 
India Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmer, his 
heirs and successors, the latter agreeing “ to act in subordinate co- 
jjjperatiou with the British government, and with submission to its 
supremacy/’^ This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj, who had 
always been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim Sing or his 
father. He died A.D, 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing, was 
pr(;claiincd. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past seclusion, and 
the examples whicii had occurred before his eyes, to be the submis- 

Sec Apptiudia^ No« Ilhfor a copy of thia treaty. 
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live pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in every sense, from 
intercourse with the rest of mankind, by the policy of the minister, he 
had no community of sympathy with them, and no claim upon their 
aid. Surrounded by the creatures of Salim Sing, who, even to their 
daily dole, a scribe every thing to his man^s favour, each word, each 
gesture, is watched and reported. The prince himself, Ids wives and 
family, are alike dependents on the minister’s bounty, often capri- 
ciously exercised. If he requires a horse, he must solicit it ; or if de- 
sirous of bestowing some recompense, he requests to be furnished, 
with the means, and deems himself fortunate if he obtain a moiety 
of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec. 1818 ), that 
Jessulrner was the last of the states of India received under the pro- 
tection of the British Government. Its distance made it an object 
of little solicitude to us ; and the minister, it is said, had many 
long and serious consultations with his oracles before he united his 
destiny with ours. He doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become subordinate to the British government; and 
he was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state 
in Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have 
left him to the mercy of those enemies whom his merciless policy 
had created aroufld him. The third and most important article of 
the treaty* tranquillized his apprehensions as to external foes; with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences aiising from 
ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and we 
shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking his rapacity 
and oppression, incited them. But it is necessary, in the first place, 
to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as regards the 
British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : the objects to be 
attained by it to the respective parties having no approximation to ^ 
party. The advantages to Jessulrner were immediate ; and to use 
the phraseology of the treaty, were not only of great magnitude,” 
but were vitally important. From the instant the treaties were ex- 
changed, her existence as a permanent state, which was not worth 

/ * Art III. “ In the event any seriotiB invasion directed towards the overthrow 
of the principality bf Jessulrner, or other danger of great magnitude occurring to tlmt 
principality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the 
principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not asoiibable to the Raja of 
Jeeaulmer.’^ 
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half a century’s purchase, was secured. Her power had been*' 
gradually declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her posses- 
sions to the vicinity of the capital. One state, Bhawulpur, had 
been formed from her northern territory ; while those of Sinde, 
Bikaner and Jodpur, had been greatly aggrandized at her ex- 
pense; and all were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
upon her feebleness. The faithless character of the minster, Salim 
Sing afforded abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her 
neighbours proved her only safeguard during the later years of her 
independent existence. Now, the British Government having 
pledged itself to exert its power for the protection of the principality, 
in the event of any serious invasion,” her fears either of Sindies, 
Daodpotras, or of Kah tores, are at rest. The full extent of this 
pledge may not have been contemplated when it was given ; like all 
former alliances, it is the base of another step in advance. Instead 
of restricting the vast circle of our political connexions, it at onco 
carried us out of India, placing us in actual contact and possible 
collision with the rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. 
Mar war and Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the 
power of settling their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively 
simple; but with Baodpotra we have no political connexions, and 
with Sinde, only those of perpetual friendship, and mutual inter- 
course but no stipulation ensuring respect to our remonstrances 
in case of the aggression of their subjects on our Bbatti ally. Are 
we then to push our troops through the desert to repel such acts, 
or must we furnish pecuniary subsidies (the c}»eapest mode), that 
she may entertain mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, 
in this light, as an event, not only not improbable, but of very likely 
occurrence. Our alliance with Cutch involved us in this perplexity 
in 1819. Our armies were formed and moved to the frontier, and 
^ a declaration of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy amende 
in no way commensurate with the insult of invading," massacring, 
and pillagibg our allies,* In this instance, our means of chaStise- 

* The attitude aissumed by the energetic Gorernor of Bombay, Mt. Blphln- 
stone, on that occusion, will for a long tune remain a lessen to the triumvirate 
government of Sinde. To the Author it still appears a subject of regret, that, With 
the adequate preparatioju the Season, and every thing promising a certainty of 
Btfccess, paci^c tom oi Lord Hastings’ policy should have jwfvented the proper 
h^seytlou of our dignity, by chastiifiting an insult, aggravated in every shape. A treaty 
\ ^ aihHy and mutual intercourse was the result of this armament ; but altnohgh 
: .twel!re years have since elapsed, our intercoaise haa remained in eUUu gm i tms 

He no ground for quarrel, 
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were facilitated by our maritime power of grappUug with the 
enemy ; but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper 
Siiide (only nominally dependent on Hydrabad), or from Bhawnlpur, 
how are we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars 
might lead us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the 
spirit and letter of the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves 
for the volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the 
desert ? To have disregarded the appeal of Jossulmer for protection, 
to have made her the sole exception in all Rujpootana from our 
amicable relations, would have been to consign her to her numerous 
enemies, and to let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which 
it was the main object of all these treaties to suppress: the Bhattis 
would have become a nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian 
desfir.t Jessulmer was the first link in a chain of free states, which 
formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but 
which interminable feuds bad completely severed; the possibility of 
reunion depending upon a long continuance of tranquility and confi- 
dence. This object alone would have warranted our alliance with 
Jessulmer. But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of 
India, which can be best effected through the maritime provinces of 
Persia, the valley of the Indus will be the base of tlie invaders 
operations. The possession of Jessulmer would then be of vital 
importance, by giving \is the command of Upper Sinde,and enabling 
us to act against the enemy simultaneously with our armies east of 
the Delta, the most practicable point of advance into India. We 
mtiy look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, 
Mahmood, and Tiinoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered 
with all the material necessary to success, and thus the valley of 
Siude presents the only practicable route. But it would be a grand 
error, both in a political and military point of view, to possess 
ourselves of this valley, even if an opportunity were again to occurs 
It iff true, the resources of that fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, 
would soon, under our management, maintain an army sufficient , 
to defend ik; and this would bring us at once into contact with the 
power (Persia) which clings to us for support, and will be adverse to 
m only when ^rendered subservient to Russia. It were well to view 
the possible degradation and loss of power to; Russia, in Europe, 
as likely to afford a fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes of ori- 
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ental aggrandisement. By some these schemes are looked upon ae 
Quixotic, and I confess myself to be of the number. The bettor 
Eussia is acquainted with the regions she would have to pass, the 
less desire will she evince for an undertaking, which, even if success-* 
ful in the outset, would be useless ; for if she conquered, she could 
not maintain Tmlia. But, to me, it still appears imperative that 
this power should formally renounce such designs : the state of 
perpetual pr<q)iiiatioii renderued necessary by her menacing position, 
being so injuiious to our finances, is worse than the actual attempt, 
which would only entail upon her inevitable loss. We lost, through 
our unwise economy, a noble opportunity of maintaining an ascend- 
ency at the L* *urt of Caubiil, which would have been easily pre- 
vailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty 
of Sinde (were this deshuble), which is still considered a grand 
division of Oaubiil. 

But setting tlie political question aside, and considering our 
possession of the valley of Sinde only in a military point of view, 
our occupation (tf it would be prejudicial to us. Wo should have 
a long line to defend, and rivers are no barriers in modern warfare* 
Whilst an impassable desert is between us, and wo have the power, 
by means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several poirits, 
though we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not 
maintain liimself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance 
of friendshij) with tliis reinotc nook of Rajpoot civilization is defen- 
sible, and we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most 
industrious and wealthy commercial communities in India from the 
taiigs of a harpy : to wlioin, and the enormities of his government, we 
return. 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, 
and it is one of the many instances of the iuefficacy of our system 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long^ 
afflicted regions; which although rescued from external assailjvnts, 

, are still tlie pi 7 of discord and passion within. It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear.^ The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect 

It IS my intention (if space is left) to jrive a concise statement of the effects 
of onr ailiamws, individually and collectively, in the states of Rajwarra, With a fCW 
htats towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume* 
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,to neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he hod steeped himself 
too deeply iu the blood of his master’s family, and in that of his 
noblest cliieftidus, to hope that any repentance, real or affected, 
could restore to him the confidence of those he had so outraged. 
With commercial men, with the industrious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single grain of the sand of their 
own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, first announces his moral deatli ; then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his fraino with the spirit of a 
demon. In this manner is delineated tlie fumed Visaldeo, the Cho- 
ban king of AJmore. Wliether the Bliatti minister will obtain such 
a postluiinous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; 
but^assuredly he is never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people. For a short 
time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation ; but whether it was that his crimes 
hud outlawed him from the sympatliies of all around, or that ho 
could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit. The cause of his tem- 
porary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety to Lave an 
article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office of prime minister 
iu his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; but seeing 
no hope of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the laud, his 
outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the British agent, 
at length, to report to his goveriun’eut (on the l7th December 1821), 
that he considered the alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by 
countenancing the idea that such acts can be tolerated under its 
protection. Representations to the minister were a nullity ; he pro- 
tested against their fidelity; asserted in specious language his love 
of justice and mercy ; and recomiaeiicod his system of confiscativin^ 
coutj^ibutious, and punishments, with redoubled severity. All Rajwarra 
felt an interest in these proceedings, as the bankers of Jessulmer, 
supported by the capital of that singular class, the Palli wals, are sprejid 
all over India. But this rich community, amounting to five thousand 
families, are nearly ail in voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to 
return to their native land with the fruits of their industry, wiwch 
they would renounce for ever, but that he retains their famiUes as 

39 
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ho.staj(fes. Agricultdre. is almosi tiBkaoviTD, and commerce, interiial*^ 
or external, has ceased through want of security. The sole revenue 
arises from confiscation. It is asserted thait the minister has amassed 
no less than ttoo crores, which wealth is distributed in tlm various 
cities of Hindiistlian, and has been obtained by pillage and the 
destruction of the most opulent families of his country during the 
last twenty years. Ho has also, it is said, possessed himself of all the 
crown-jewels and property of value, which he has sent out of the 
country. Applications were continually being made to the British 
ap^ont for passports (pertvaiias), by commercial men, to withdraw 
their hiinilies from the country. But all have some ties which would 
be hazarded by their withdrawing, even if such a step were otherwise 
free from danger; for while the minister afforded passports, in 
obedience to the wish of the agent, he might cut them off in the 
desert. This makes many bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmer with the 
details of a border-feud, which called into operation the main condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the 
in ter-n?itioual quarrels of Rajpootana. The predatory habits of the 
Maldotes of Baroo originated a rupture, which threatened to involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to Tvarrant British interference. It will hardly be 
credited that this aggression, which drew down upon the Maldotes 
the vengeance of Bikaner, was covertly stimulated by the minister, for 
the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; yet he was the first to complain of the retaliation. To 
understand this matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe is 
requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and 
Tezmalotes, are all Bbatti tribes; but, from their lawless habits, 
these names have become, like those of Bedouin, Kuzzak, or Pindarri, 
S^nonimqus with 'robber/ The first are descended* from Rao 
Maldoo, and hold the ftef (putta) of Baroo, consisting of eighteen 
villages, adjoining the tract called Khari-putta, wrested from the 
, Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaner, who, to confess the truth, 
morally deserve the perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord^marcher, 
inasmuch as they were the intruders, and have deprived them (the 
Bhattis) of much territory. But the Rahtores, possessing the right of 
the strongest, about twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most 
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^savage n^anner ; for, having invaded Baroo, they pub almoet the entire 
community to the sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled 
the towns, filled up the wells, and carried off the herds and whatever 
was of value. The survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, 
and propagated a progeny, which, about the period of connection 
with the British, re-occupied their deserted lands. The minister, 
it is assertedL beheld the revival of this infant colony with no more 
favourable eye than did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is alleged, 
he invited once more to their destruction. The lawless habits of 
this tribe would have been assigned by the minister as his motive for 
desiring their extermination ; but if we look back (p. 296), we shall 
discover the real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of 
this clan for the foul assassinatiou of their chief, who had been a 
party*to the views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get rid of this 
incubus on their freedom. The opportunity afforded to take 
vengeance on the Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to 
the British government. On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his 
agents to Jessiilmer to purchase camels. One herd, to the number 
of four hundred, had left the Bhatti frontiers, and whilst passing 
through the Bikaner territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who 
captured the whole, and conveyed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that such an aggression on the independence of Bikaner 
would have prompted her extensive armament, or the rapidity with 
which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the 
insult, without some private signal from the minister, who was loud 
in liis call for British interference; though not until Nokha and 
Baxoo, their principal townS) were levelled, the chief killed, the wells 
filled up, and the victorious army following up its success by a 
rapid march on Beekumpur, in which the fiscal lauds began to suffer. 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, and claimed 
our interference,* which was rapid and effectual ; and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied with the i-equest to retllre 
wflhin his own frontier, having effected more thau his object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended border-feuds of these regions, must, for along while, generate 

• The Author has omiUsd to mention that he was PoliUeal Agent for .Tessul- 
jaer ; so that Bis control extended uninterruptedly, almost from Siude to^imle: 
i, e., from the Indus, or great Sind’h, to the little river .—(See Map.) 

There are several streams designated SiDd’li, in Cent val India, ft word purely Tatar, or 
Scythic. Ahii-Sin, ♦ the Fftthor-river,* is ome of the many names of the Indus. 
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such appeals. Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to * 
their predatory profession, ifc will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions; but when they discover there is no retreat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will learn the benefits of 
cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no trace exists in 
their history. 

We have lost sight of the Rawul^ the title of the prince of 
Jessulmer, in the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who 
occupies the yadi ot Jessoh, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, who 
are still in exile in Bikaner, appears very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and io have little desire beyond his.horses, and vegetating 
in quiet. The physiognomists of Jessulmer, however, prognosticate 
the development of moral worth in due season : a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symptom of which must be the 
riddance of his minister by whatever process. The artful Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his 
interest, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Bana s family of 
Mewar. The overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry 
to wed and escort his bride through the desert. The Rfihtoiis 
princes of Bikaner and Kishengiirh, who were at the same time 
suitors for the hands of another daughter and a grand-daughter of 
the Rana, simultaneously arrived- at Oodipuri with their respective 
corteges; and this ^.riple alliance threw a degree of splendour over 
the capital of the Scosodias, to which it had long been a stranger. 
Guj Sing lives very happily with his wife, who has given him an 
heir to his desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen in 
the respect paid to the Ranawut-ji, (the title by which she is desig- 
nated,) even by the minister, and she exerts this influence most 
humanely for the amelioration of her subjects.* 

^ * I had the honour oX receiving several letters from this queen of the desert, 
who looked to her father fi house and his friends, as the, best obje^tis for support, 
whilst such a being as Salim was tlie master of bw own and her husband’s destiny. 
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Geographical position of Jessulmer. — Its superficial area, — List of 
its chief toiom, — Population, — Jessnlmer chiefly desert, — Muggro, 
a rocky ridgCy — traced from Cutch, — Sirrs, or salt’-marshes , — 
Kanoad Sirr.-^Soil.^^Prod net ions, — Hu shan dry. — Manufa ctures,—^ 
Commerce, — Kuttars, or caravans. — jh'iicles of trade, — Uevennes, 
’^Land and transit taxes, — Dhanni^ or Collector, — Amount of 
land-tax exacted from the .cultivator. — Dliooa, or hearth-tax, — 
Thali, or tax on food, — Diiid, or forced contribution, — Citizens 
refuse to pay, — Enormo'us wealth accumulated by the mmister 
hr/ extortion, — Establishments, — E.cpen diture . — Tribes, — Bhatt is. — 
Their moral estimation, — Personal appearance and dress, — Their* 
predilection for opium and tobacco, — Palliwals, their history. — Num- 
bers, wealth, employment . — Carrions rite or worship, — Palli coins . — 
Poknrna Brahmins . — Title, — Numbers , — Singular typical worship, 
— Pace of Jut, — Castle of Jessulmer, 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 
70° 30' and 72° 30' E. long., and between the parallels oC 26° 20^ 
and 27° 50' N. lat., though a small strip protrudes, in the N.E. angle, 
as high as 28° 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly estimated 
to contain fifteen thousand square miles. The number of towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed 
two hundred and fifty ; some estimate it at three hundred, and others 
depress it to two hundred : the mean cannot be wide of the truth. 
To enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population 
of this region, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the 
best-informed natives, which was made in the year 1815 ; but wo 
must add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the population fitf 
tho«capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly 
diminished 
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1 > ■ f. 



1 Number of 

Number of 


Towns. j 

Fiscal and Feudal 

1 

1 Houses. ^ 

Inhabitants. ^ 

1 Bemarhe. 


Jessulmcr 

Capital 

Beekumpur 

Puttaet. 

Seernroh 

Do. 

Nachna 

Do. 


Fiscal... 

Eabah * 

Do. 

Kooldurro 

Do 


Puttaet. 

Jiujinialli 

Do. 

Dcvi-Kotc. 

Fiscal*** 

lUiaup 

Do. 

DalntVfl. 

Puttaet. < 


Do. 


Do. 

Chann., 

Do. 

Loharki 

Do. 

Noantulloh 

Do. 

Lahti 

Do. 

Danguri 

Do, 


Beejorayo., 
Mundaye.. 
Bamgnrh.. 
Birsilpur... 
Giraisir 


Fiscal,.., 

Do. 

Do. 

Puttaet., 

Do. 


7,000 

500 

300 

400 

300 

300 

200 

800 

300 

200 

200 

150 

100 

200 

200 

150 

150 

300 

150 

200 

200 

200 

200 

150 


Two hundred and twenty-five villages and hamlets, ] 
from four to fiftjr houses each ; «ay, each average V 
twenty, at four inhabitants to each ) 


Total.. 


35,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

1.200 

800 

1,200 

1,200 

80 o 

800 

600 

400 

800 

800 

600 

600 

1,200 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

600 


^The chief has the title 
I of Kao, aud twenty- 
•< four viilaijreB depend- 
t ent, not iucmded 
in this estimate. 

( Raihm Bhatfci ; the 
\ Kuilun tnbe extends 
to Foogul. 

Bawuloto chief. 


i Rawulote : first noble 
i of Jcssalmer. 


(Maldote : has eighteen 
villigos attached, not 
included in this. 


).An of the Rawulote 


56,400 

18,000 


74,400 


• According to this census, we have a population not supwitu' to 
one of the secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteaa 
thousand square miles ; nejurty one-half, too, belonging to the eapital, 
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•which beilijf omitted, the result would give from two to three souls 
only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country. — The greater part of Jesstilmer is thul, or 
rooe, both terms meaning ‘a desert waste/ From Lowar, on the 
Jodpur frontier, to Kharra, the remote angle touching Sinde, 
the country may be described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty teebae (sand-hills), in some parts covered 
with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects Jessulmer, is also 
the line of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative culti- 
vation. To the north, is one uniform and naked waste; to the 
south, are ri^lges of rock termed mxtggro, rooe, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology 
of this desert region. It is to be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strongly 
or faintly marked, according to the nature of the country. Some- 
times it assumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a mountain ; then 
dwindles into an insignificant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover and render 
it difficiilt to trace it at all. As it reaches the Jessulmer country 
it is more developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about 
two hundred and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and 
it.s character defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the 
nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions 
for the space of fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Ramghur, 
thirty-five miles north-west of Jessulmer; another branch extends 
easterly to Pokurn fin Jodpur), and thence, in a north-east direction, 
to Filodi; from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gnrriala, 
nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured sand-stone, 
in which ochre is abutidautly found, with which the people daub 
their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teehas of sand, 
are ^he only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility 
of these regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve 
the eye, or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. It is 
nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of 
the acacia ot mimosa family, some succulent plants, or prickly grapes^ 
as Che hhoorut or burr, which clings to his garment and increases 
hie miseries. Yet compared with the more northern portion, where 
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"a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation*'* forma the pmpf^b, ^ 
the vicinity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer; but there 
are many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed 5iVr, formed by 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which are easily dainmed- 
in to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few 
months; though after a very severe monsoon they have been known 
to remain throughout liie year. One of these, called the Kaiioad Sirr, 
extends from Kanoad to Mohuiigurh, covering a space of eighteen 
miles, and in which some water remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and ^pursues an 
easterly directi<m for thirty miles before it is absorbed : its existence 
depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces is the 
property of the crown, and adds something to the revenue. 

Soil, hmhandnf, and producU . — Notwithstanding the apparent 
poverty of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of 
production ; it is eveti favourable to some grains, especially the hajra, 
which prefers a light sand. In a favourable season, they grow 
sufficient for the consumption of two and even three years, and then 
they import only wheat from Siude. When those parts favourable 
fur bajra have been saturated with two or three heavy showers, they 
commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great danger 
is that of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, having 
little tenac'ty, they tre often washed away. The bajra of the sand- 
hills is deemed far superior to that of HiudusthaU; prejudice 
gives it a preference even to wheat, which does not bear a higher 
price, in times of scarcity. Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells at 
one and a half nnvmds for a rupee : f but this does not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good one. Jooar is also 
grown, but only in tlm low flats. Cotton is produced in the same 
soil as the bajra. It is not generally known that this plant reqtiirea 
Iftit a moderate supply of water ; it is deteriorated in tii’e plains of 
India from over-irrigation : at least such is the idea of the deJert- 

* So Mr. Elphinstonc; describes the tract about Poo^ul, one of the earliest posses- 
sions of ti)o Bhattis. aiifi one of Mam-ea, or ‘nine castles of the desert/ 

around who^jo saud-hiHs as brave a colouy was reared and maintained as ever carried 

Poo^ul. whose son originated that episode given 
vm.1, p. 661 . Even Mion; sand-hills, which in November appeared t<f Mr. Elphinstone 
without a sign of vegetation, could be made to yield good crops of bajra. 

t About a hundred-weight for two shillings. 
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who perhaps does not make sufficient aUowS,nce for the 
wolef substratum of hi$ sand-hiiis, compared with the black loam 
' of Malwa. A variety of pulses grows on the sheltered sides of the 
ie^Sy as mmffy mothy &o . ; also the oilplant (fil) and abundance of 
the ffowar, a diminutive melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, which 
is sent hundreds of miles, as a rarity. Around the capital, and 
between the ridges where soil is deposited or formed, and where they 
dam**up the waters, are grown considerable quantities of wheat of 
very good quality, turmeric, and garden-staffs. Barley and gram are, 
in good seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice is entirety an 
article of import from the valley of Sinde. 

Implements of Aie«6andr^.~Where the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implements are simple. They have two kinds 
of plough, for one or two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is 
most “in requisition. They tread out tlie grain with oxen, as in all 
parts of India, and not unfrequeutly they yoke the cattle to their 
Aaiem'ies, or carts, and pass the whole over the grain, 

Jlanufactures , — There is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract. They make coarse cotton cloths, but the 
raw material is almost all exported. Their grand article of manu- 
facture is frotn the wool of the sheep pastured in the desert, which 
is fabricated into looesy or blankets, scarfs,* petticoats, turbans, of 
every quality. Cups and platters are made from a mineral called 
tAaoTy a calcareous substance, of a dark cliocolate ground, with light 
brown vermiculated stripes ; female ornaments of elephants’ teeth, 
and arms of an inferior quality. These comprdiend the artificial 
productions of this desert capital. 

Commerce . — Whatever celebrity Jessulmer possesses, as a com- 
mercial mart, arises from its position as a place of transit between 
the eastern countries, the valley of the Indus, and tlrose beyond that 
stream, the Kultars (the term for a caravan of camels) to and 
from Hydrabad, Rory-Bekher, Shikarpur and Ootcb, from the (Jan- 
getief provinces, and the Punjab, passing through it. The indigo 
of the Doab, the opium of Kotab and Malwa, the lamed sugar-candy 
of Bikaner, iron implements from Jeypur, are exported to Sbikarpurf 

I bffonght home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, stj^ciently ffue 
ta he worn as a winter shawl m this country. 

■ Jt Shikarpur, the great commercial mart of the valley of Sinde, west of the 
tadus* 
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and lower Sinde, wK^tice elephants' teeth (front Africa)^ dale*; 
eoeo-nuts, drugs, and chundua,* are imported, with pistachios and 
dried fruits from Bh(iwnlpur. 

lievennes and The personal reventie of the princes Of 

Jessulmerf is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of 
rupees, of which more than one lakh was from the land. The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and most prolific branch of 
the fiscal income; but the bad faith of the minister, the predatory 
habits of th.e Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commerce, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to reach three lakhs of rupees. 
These imposts are termed dan^ and the collector dannie^ who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the principal routes which 
diverge from the capital. 

Land-tax . — From one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce 
of the land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding 
the first nor falling short of the last. J It is paid in kind, which is 
purchased on the spot by the Pallivval Brahmins, or Bauias, and the 
value remitted to the treasury. 

iJliooa. — The third and now the most certain branch of revenue 
is the dhooaj literally ' smoke,* find which we may render * chimney or 
hearth-tax,* though they have neither the one nor the other in these 
regions. It is also termed thali, which is the brass or silver platter 
out of which they eat, and is tantamount to a table-allowance. It 
never realizes above twenty thousandrupeesannually, which, however, 
would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulmer. No house is 
exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Bind , — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout these 
regions, universally known and detested under the name of dtnd, the 
make* weight of all their budgets of ways and moans. It was first 


* ChunSm is a scented wood for malloit, or * chaplets.’ 

t I have no correct data for cstimaliiig the revenues of the chieftains.^ They 
are generally almost double the land-revenue of the princes in the other states of 
Kajwarra j perhaps about two lakhs, which ought to bring into the field seven hundred 
horse. 


t This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles : Menu 
ordains the sixth, I could have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this fact, when 
ijiewaa occupied on his excellent work on “the Land-tax of India but it had 
natireiy escaped my rccwilectipn. In this most remote corner of Hfadusthan, jin Uplta 
4^ oppression, it is curious to observe the adherence to primitive custom. These 'notjee 

and llttid them before tite OoTWoineiit in ISli-li, 
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• imposed ia Jessulmer in S. 1830 (A.D. 1774), under the less , odious 
^pelUtion of ** additional dliooa or thali!* and the amount was only two 
thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied interest 
of the capital. The Mahesris agreed to pay their share, but the 
Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, were forcibly 
sent up to the castle, and suffered the ignominious punishment of 
the bastinado. They paid the demand, but immediately on their 
release entered into a compact on oath, never again to look on the 
Eawurs (Moolraj’s) face, which was religiously kept during their 
mutual lives. When he passed through the streets of his capital, 
the Oswals abandoned their shops and banking-houses, retiring to 
the interior of their habitations in order to avoid the siglit of him. 
This was strenuously persevered in for many years, and had such 
an effect upon the prince, that he visited the principal persons of 
this -class, and ** spreading his scarf ** {pulla pxtssaona)* in treated 
forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to impose dind, if 
they would make the d/tooa a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted 
the repentance of their prince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 
1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise money, he 
obtained by loan, in the first period, twenty-seven thousand, and- 
in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he faithfully repaid, When 
the father of the present minister came into power, he endeavoured 
to get back the bond of his sovereign abrogating the obnoxious diady 
and offered, as a bait, to renounce the dhooa. The Oswals placed 
more value on the virtue of this instrument than it merited, for 
in spite of the bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 
1863, eighty thousand rupees. A visit of the Rawul to the Ganges 
was seized upon as a fit opportunity by his subjects to get this 
oppression redressed, and fresh oaths were made by the prince, and 
broken by the minister, who has bec(ueathed his rapacious spirit 
to his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago,f Saline 
Siug^ has extorted fourteen lakhs (£140,000). Burdbhan, a mer'* 
chant of great wealth and respectability, and w^se ancestors are 
known and respected throughout Eajwarra as Sahoooarsy has been 

' ♦ , or * spreatiiijg the cloth or scarf,’ is the figurative language 

fntreaty, arising from the act of spreading the gurineni, preparatory bo bowing\ha 
thereon in token oi perfect submUsiou. 

/ f This was wriUna in lfi2l-2. 
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at mioas times 8tripp0d of dl bk riobes by the miiiater 
iktbor, vfho, to use the pbr&aeotogy of the sufferers, “ wili Defer M 
satisfied while a rupee remaiusin Jessalmer.” 

Eslablishmetttn, EtependUtwe.-^We sabjoi» a rough estimate 
the household establishmeDt, &c. of this desert kiag. 


finpees. 

Barr*....' 20,000 

Rozgar Sircfarf 40,000 

Sebundics or MercenariesJ, 75,000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and IggQQQ 

chariots ^ I 

500 Bargeer horse 60,000 

Rani’s or queen’s establishment 15,000 

The wardrobe 5,000 

Gifts ’ 5.000 

The kitchen 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality 6,000 

Feasts, entertainments 6,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &c 20,000 

Total Rs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments pn 
the transit-duties, and some have lands. The whole of this state- 
expenditure was more than covered, in some years, by the transit- 
duties alone ; which have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost 
incredible sum of three lakhs, or X30,000. 

TriSet , — We .‘<hall conclude our account of Jessalmer with a few 
remarks on the tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve the geuenj 
enumeration for a sketch of the desert. 

— 

• The Mrr inclndes the whole household or personal attendants the auardt 
and slaves. They receive rations of food, and make up the rest of their snbs%u<» 
by labour in the town. The Uvrr consists Of ahont 1,000 peouio, antt is estimated 
to costao, 000 rnpees annually. . «*« » «>««aeps 

y Bozgar-Sirdar is an allowMice termed hanm, vt • dinner,’ to the 
toins who attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order upon the OanoJs or 
eoUeclors of the transit-duties j but being vexations, Pansa Sab> minister to Hawnl 
Ch^tra, TOtwnutod it tor a daily allowance, varying, with the rank of the person, 
fB»(j ^ a siIvOT rappo to seven rupees each, daily. This ‘disbumemW ja , 
cuhmlated at 40,000 rupees annually. ‘ ■ " 

. mercenary soklieis in the fort, of whom 1.000 ate esUmated to 

eoiil 76,000 rupees annnally, ’ -*«- ™ 
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* ' 0/ iti R&j|>o6£ po^puIatioD, the Bbattis, we hAve already g^ren an 

onttine in the general essay on thfe tribes.* Those wbidli*ocenpy 
the present limits of Jessulmer retain their Hindu notions, though 
with some degree of laxity from their intereourse with the Maho* 
niedans on the northern and western frontiers ; wffile those which 
long occupied the north-east tracts, towards Phoolra and the Garab, 
on becoming proselytes to Islam ceased to have either interest in or 
connection with the parent state. The Bhatti has not, at present, 
the same martial reputation as the Bahtore, Chohau, or Seesodia, 
but he is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Cuchwaha, 
or any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. There are 
occasional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe ; witness the feud between the chiefe of 
Puoguland Mundore. But this changes not the national charac- 
teristic as conventionally established : though were we to go back to 
the days of chivalry and Prithiraj, we should select Achilesa Bhatti, one 
of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait of his race. The Bhatti 
Bajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so athletic as the Bahtore, 
or so tali as the Cuchwaha, but generally fairer than either, and 
possessing those Jewish features which Mr. Elphipstone remarked as 
characteristic of the Bikaner Baj pools. The Bhatti intermarries with 
all the families of Bajwarra, though seldom with the Banas of Mewar. 
The late Juggut Sing of Jeypur had live wives of this stock, and 
Jiis posthumous son, real or reputed, has a Bhattiani for bis mother. 

Dresi. — The dress of the Bhattis consists of a jamah, or tunic 
of white cloth or chintz reaching to the knee ; the eumurhund, or 
ceinture, tied so high as to present no appearance of waist ; trowsers 
very lorae, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and .a turban, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full a foot from the 
head. A dagger is stuck in the waistband ; a shield is suspended 
by a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword is 
girt by a belt of the same material. The dress of the common 
people ik the dlwti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 
piece of the same material as a turban. The dress of the Bhattianis 
which discriminates the sex, consists of a ghagra, or petticoat, ex- 
teudiug to thirty feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, 
dyod a brilliant rod, with a scarf of the same material. The gcaud 


• Voi. i,p.s>a. 
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ornament of rich and poor, though vaiying in the mateiials, is the* 
Mffo/f/or rings of ivory oi bone, with which they cover their aims 
fiom the shouldei to the wnat ^ They ate in value from sixteen to 
thnty-/i\e lupeeb a set, and impoitod from Muska-Mandvie, though 
they also mautifactuie them at Jcssulmei. Silvei iMms(massne 
rings or anklets) aie worn by all classes, who deny thiinselves the 
necessaiies of lile until they attain this oruamo ut The pooler 
Rajpootuis aie verj masculine, and assist m all the details of 
husbandly 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his biethron to 
the irnmodciate use of opium To the nmlpam, oi * infusion/ 
succeeds the p^pe, and they continue inhaling mechanically the 
smoke long alter they aie insensible to all that is passiiig around 
them ; nay, it is said, you ma} sciatch or pinch them while in this 
condition without exciting sensation The /mo/ « is the desscit to 
the umlpani; the panacea foi ill the ills which can oieitake a 
Itajpoot, and with which he can at an) time enjo) a paiadise of his 
own cieatiou. To ask a Bhatti fui a whifl of his pipe would be 
deemed a direct insult 

Palhwuh — Nt^r to the loidly Ili)poots, equilling thorn m 
mimbcxs and far sui passing tlum in wealth, aic thi Palhwals. They 
aie Biabmins, and d( nominated Falhiud fiom haMiig been tempoial 
pioprietois oi lUdU, and all its lands, long Uliue the Rihtorea 
colonized Mai war. Tradition is silent as to the inannei lu whul^ 
they bcean e possessed of this domain , but it is < onno( ted with 
the hibtoiy of the Pidx or pastoial tubes, who horn the town of 
Falh to Palithaiia, in Sauiashtia, have loft tiaces of then existence; 
and I am much mistaken it it will not one da) be demonstiated, 
that v\\ the laiuihcatious of the races figuratively denominated 

* Tli( chnmi of ivoiv, bone, oi wholl islhemout stick nt onnrmnt of tJio Fndo* 
fitfjthic dinns, u d spp iis in old m ulptuit and painti?)" 1 vvamiiiwh stimk with 
some ancitnt s<uli iiK'»m a vciy old Ootliu cliuich at IHoissa<,in LAli„ued<K fha 
{>( u li IS the only pa t Ifft or thsinost utitiquc tiiu, aitiibut<(i to iIk ap^o of 
belt It n p tfaciii-s (ouvei«on ot f lovib, and wlun tin subnet w is still a matter 
of novcU\ Out mti this js, it is as nut Lang wiaucompaid to Home sukxlptated 

f*prurcs bf low, of a ti i ill} distiiKt agt , in exer uuou as fai supciid w they aK* diB^ 
Bnnil.li in chiactu wlnrh la iKfiuedJ} ANiitic the s< ail, tin dnmpaMh ot 
necklace icprest utiiig tin buds of tbo jessamine {thampa ), and duxot such as I hate 
bun msciibmp^ 1 wb mi but the Viwgotlih <an wc I'lrubc tlum /-and does hot 
thifl finpilv tK I / link of ihis Ahiitic ia<c, destined to change the moral 

aapectof Laiope/ 1 u( ommend all traTclleis, who an* interesttd m tiadng sueh 
analogies, to visit th< chuich at Moissac though it is not known as an object el 
autioaity in the neighboui lood. 
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• Affnimla, were Pali in origin : there especially the Chohans, whose 
princes and chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of palf 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of 
Marwar, held the domain ofPalli when Sooji, at the end of the twelfth 
century, invaded that land fiom Oanonj, and by an act of treachery 
first established his power* It is evident, however, that he did 
not extiipate them, for the cause of their migration to the d#»sert 
of Jessnlmer is attiibuted to a period of a Mahoniedan invasion of 
Marwar, when a gonoial war-eontnbutioii [dind) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded and lefused. Tins exaspciated 
the Raja; for as their habits weie almost exclusively mercantile, 
their stake was greater than that of the icst of the community, and 
he threw thoir principal men into prnson lu order to avenge this, 
they had recouisc to a giand chatuli, or ' act of suicide: but instead 
of )jft.ining their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to 
every Palliwal in his dominions. The greater pait took refuge iri 
Jeasulmer, though many settled in Bikaner, Dhut, and the valley 
of Sindo. At one time, thoir number in Jossulmer was calculated 
to ecpial that ef the Rajpoots. Almost all the internal trade of the 
coiu»t»y passes through thoir hands, and it is chiefly with their 
capital that its merchants trade in foreign parts. They are the 
.4/c/uym of the deseit, advancing money to the cultix.itors, taking 
the secuiity of the crop; and they buy up all the wool and //Acc 
(clmified butter), which they tiauspoit to foreign parts. They n ho , 
rear and keep flocks. The minister, Salim Sing, has contrived to 
diminish their wealth, and consequontly to lose the main support 
of the country’s prosperity. They are also subject to the visits of 
the Maldokes, Tejmalotes, and other plunderers; but they find it 
difficult to leave the countiy owing to the restrictive cordon of tlie 
Mehta. The Palliwals never marry out of their own tribe ; and, 
directly contrary to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum 
of money to the father of the bride. It will be deemed a curious 
incAlent in the history of superstition, that a tube, Brahmin by 
name, at least, should worship the bridle of a hoivso. When to this 
is added the fact, that the most ancient coins discovered in these 
regions boar the Pali character and the effigies of the horse, it aids 
to prove the Scythic character of the early colonists of these regions, 


* See page 15, 
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who, although nomadic {Pali), were equestrian. There is little" 
dotibt that the Falliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of 
the Palli race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have 
lost their spiritual power. 

Pohii^fia Brahmins, — Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, 
is the Pt>kurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulmer. They are also numerous 
in Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the Indus. They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular : it is ^ald that they were Bildars, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Poshkiir or Pokur, for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the grade of Brahmins, with the title of Pokurna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the khodala, a kind of pick- 
axe used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juls or JUs. — The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great part of 
tho agricultural population : there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of Jessulmer, castle of this desert king is erected on 

an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 

feet in height, a strong wall running round the crest of tho hill. It has 

four gates, but very few cannon mounted. The city is to the north, 

and is surro^fnded by a s^uirpunna, or circumvalation, encompassing a 

space ot nearly throe miles, having three gates and two wickets. In 

the city ar^ some good houses belonging to rich merchants, but tho 

greater part consists of huts. The Baja’s palace is said to possess some 

pretension to gramleur, perhaps comparative. Were he on good terms 

with his vassalage, he could collect for its defence five thousand 

infaniiy and one thousand horse, besides his camel-corps; but it may 

be doubted whether, under the oppressive system of the monster who 

has so long continued to desolate that region, one-half of this force 

obuld be brought together.^ 

^ — . — 

• Tt has been reported that the daeger has Bince lid the land of its tyrant. The 
means matter IHUe, if the end is accomplished. Kveu aseassination losefi mnehof 
its odious character when resorted to for such a purpose. 
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INDIAN DESERT. 


CHAFTEK I. 

General aspect . — Boundaries and dimsions of the desert — ^Proiahle 
etipnology of the Greek oasis. — Absorption of the Caggar river*— 
The Looni^ or salt-river , — The Runn^ or Rin,— Distinction of 
tliul and rooe. — Thai of the Looni, — Jhalore. — SewanchL — Macholah 
and Morsem- — Beenmal and Sanchore, — Bhadrajoon,—Melmo , — 
Blialotra a7}d Tilwarra. — Eendovati , — Gogadeo-ca-tlml. — Thul of 
Tirruroe* — Thul of Khaiour. — MalUnath-ca-thult or Barmair , — - 
Kherdhnr*—Junah Chotxin,—Nuggur GooraJu 

Ha.VING never penetrated personally further into, the heart 
of the desert than Muiidore, the ancient capital of all Maroosthali, 
the old castle of Hisaar on its north-eastern frontier^ and Aboo, 
Nehrwalla^ and Bhooj, to the soutli, it may be necessary, before 
entering upon the details, to deprecate the charge of presumption 
or incompetency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my 
parties of discovery have traversed it in every diroction, adding 
to their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, 
and bringing to me natives of every thul from Bhutnair to Omur- 
kote, and ^ from Aboo to Arore I wish it, however, to be clearly^ 
undei-stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by 
shewing what might be done, may stimulate further research ; but 
in the existing dearth of information on the subject, 1 have tioi 


• Tbe journals of all these routes, with others of Central and^ WestCrh Tndia, ferm 
eleven modeiate-siapd folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these regions miiarhfc 
he constructed. It was my intention to have drawn up a perfiset find detailed 
jnap from these, but my health forbids the attempt. They are novy deposit^ in thp 
ardiiiv^s of the Company, and may serve, if judiciously oseid, td fill a|i tne only void in 
the nap of InioUa, exevnting by thoir oomnands. 
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be9itoted io send it forth, vrith its almost ineWtable errors, as (I" 
trust) a pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge* 

After premising thus much, let us ^commence with details, 

• which, but for the reasons already stated, should have been com- 
prised in the geographical portion of the work, and which, though 
irrelevant to the historical part, are too important to be thrown into 
notes. I may add, that the conclusions formed, partly fronr personal 
observation, but chiefly from the sources described above, have been 
confirmed by the picture drawn by Mr. Elphinstone of his passage 
through the northern desert in the embassy to Cabul, which renders 
perfectly satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. It may 
be well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the charac- 
teristic features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which was 
unavoidable from the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest character, the 
limits of the great desert of India, and we only require to follow 
minutely the line of demarcation ; though, in order to be distinctly 
understood, we must repeat the analysis of the term Maroo9thal% 
the emphatic appellation of this *’ region of death.’ The word is 
compounded of the Sanscrit mri, * to die,’ and sthali, * arid or dry land/ 
wliich last, in the corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes tJiul, 
tbe converse of the Greek oanSy denoting tracts particularly sterile. 
Each thxil has its distinct denomiuatiofi, as tbe ‘ thnl of Kawur/ the 
\th%il of Goga,’ &c. ; and the cultivated spots, compared with these, 
either as to number or magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the 
ancient Roman simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s bide, 
reckoning the spots thereon as tbe oases, I would compare the Indian 
desert to that of the tiger, of which tbe long dark stripes would 
indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated upon a plain only less 
sandy, and over whose surface numerous thinly-peopled towns and 
hamlets are scattered. , 

Maroosthali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting thn 
Garah ; on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and KoU- 
warra ; on the east by the Aravalli ; and on the west by the vallqj 
of Sinde. The two last boundaries are the most conspicuous, especial- 
ly the Aravalli, but for which impediment, Oentrs^ India would 
be submeiged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous as is this chain,! 
extending almost from tbe sea to Delhi^ whereTer there are ftuMr 
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« or depressiona^ these floating sand-clouda are wafted through 
or over, and form a little thul even in the bosom of fertility. Who- 
ever has crossed the Bunas near 'tonk, where the sand for some miles 
resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend this remark. Its west- 
ern boundary is alike defined, and will recall to the English traveller, 
who may be destined to journey up the valley of Sinde, the words of 
Nepoleou on the Lybian desert : Nothing so much resembles the 
eea as the desert ; or a coast, as the valley of the Nile for this 
substitute ''Indus,’* whence, in journeying northward along its banka 
from Hydrabad to Ootch, the range of vision will be bounded to the 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often to the height of two 
hundred feet above the level of the river, leads one to imagine that 
the chasm, now forming this rich valley, must have originated in a 
sudden melting of all the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congregated 
watersimade this break in the continuity of Maroosthali, which 
would otherwise be united with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geography 
of the desert, i e. that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the 
Powar (Pramara) race, which the shea, or verse of the bard, record- 
ing the names of the nine fortresses {No-koti Maroo-ca), so admirably 
adapted by their position to maintain these regions in subjection, 
further corroborates We shall divest it of its metrical form, and begin 
with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all Maroo; Aboo, 
Kheraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Cliotun, Omurkote, Arore, and 
Lodorva, to the west ; the possession of which assuredly marks the 
sovereignty of the desert. The antiquity of this legend is supported 
by the omission of all modern cities, the present capital of theBhattis 
not being mentioned. Even Lodorva and Arore, cities for ages in 
ruins, are names known only to a few who frequent the desert ; and 
Chotun and Kheraloo,^ but for the traditional stanzas which excited 
. our research, might never have appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, op 
thoeip employed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
them as tAuIa; and after describing these in detail, with a summary 
notice of the principal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
various tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, ^essulmer. 

• 

* FafoitniMtcljr oatitMdiathe'MBp ; it ii fiftsen milM aMth o{. Chotun. 
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The whole of Bikaaer, aod that part of Shokhavati north of tlie. 
Aravalli, are comprehended in the desert. If the reader will refer to 
the map, and look for the town of Kauorh, within the British front* 
ier, he will see what Mr. Elphinstoue considered as the commenoer 
ment of the desert, in his interesting expedition to Oabul.* " Front 
Dellj to Oanound (the Kanorh of iny map), a distance of one hun- 
dred miles is through the British dominions, and need nob be de- 
scribed. lb is sunicient to say, that the country is sandy, though uot 
ill cultivated. On approaching Canouud, we hud the first specimen of 
the desert, to which we were lookiug forward with anxious curiosi- 
ty. Three miles before reaching that place wo came to sand-hills, 
which at first wore covered with bushes, but afterwards were naked 
piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of the 
sea, and marked on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. There 
were roads through them, made solid by the treading of animals ; 
but oft' the road our horses sunk into the sand above the knee.” Such 
was the opening scene ; the route of the embassy was by Siugana, 
Jhoonjoonoo, to Chooroo, when they enter ed Bikaner. Of Shekhavati, 
which he had just left, Mr. Elphinstoue says: “ it seems to lose its 
title to be included iu the desert, when compared with the two 
hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier and Bahawul- 
pur,and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is absolutely desti- 
tute of iuhabitarit.'i, water, or vegetation. Our journey from Shekha- 
vati to To igul, was < vor hills and valleys of loose and heavy sand. The 
hills were exactly like those which are sometimes formed by the wind 
on the sea-shuro, but fur exceeding them in height, which was from 
twenty to a hundred feet. They are said to shift their position and 
alter their sbap >s according as they are aftocted by tho wind ; and 
in summer the pass^e is rendered dangerous by Ute clouds of 
moving sand ; but when 1 saw the bills (iu winter), they seemed to 
have a great degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides 
^hoke, the bahol, and baw or jujube, which altogether give them aa 
appearance that sometimes amounted to verdure. Amongsli the 
most dismal hills of sand one occasionally meets with a village, if 
sncli a name can be given to a few round huts of straw, with low 
walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of corn.” This description of 
tlie not (hern portion of the desert, by an author who^ great oharao- 


* It loft Delia the 13th Oetobei 1808. 
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. terktios are acenroey and eimpUcHy, ^vill enable tba reader td form 
ft more oorreeti notion of what follows.* 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already 
been said of the physiognomy of these regions, we proqeed to particu* 
larize the varions ihuls and oaset in this “region of death.” It 
will be convenient to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical 
division, which makes Mundore the capital of Marootthali, a distinc- 
tion both from its character and position better suited to Jessulmer, 
being nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire desert. 
It is in fact an oobU, every where insulated by immense masses of 
thulj some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace 
of man, or aught that could subsist him. From Jessulmer we shall 
pass to Marwar; and without crossing the Looui, describe Jhalore 
and Sewanchi ; then couduct the reader into the almost unknown 
raj of. Parkur and Vira-Bah, governed by princes of the Chohan 
race, with the title of Bana. Thence, skirting the political limits 
of modern Baj poo tana, to the re^ons of Dhat and Oomur-soomra, 
now within the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a very 
slight sketch of Daodpotra, and the valley of the Indus. These 
details will receive further illustration from the remarks made on 
every town or hamlet diverging from the “ hill of Jessoh” (Jegsulmer). 
Could the beholder, looking westward from this ‘triple-peaked 
hill,’f across this sandy ocean to the blue waters {Nil-al) { of the 
Indus, embrace iu his vision its whole coarse from Hydrabad to 
Ootch, he would perceive, amidst these v&lleys of sand-hills, little 
colonies of animated beings, congregated on every spot which water 
renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five 
-hundred miles in longitudinal extent, and from one hundred to two 
hundred of diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the 
.scattered huts of the shepherds ef the desert, occupied in pasturing 
,tbeir flocks or cultivating these little oaset for food. He may 
discern a long line of camels (called kutar, a name better knovia 

♦ « oju; marches,” says Mr. Klphiustone, “ wevo seldom very long. The 
longest was twonty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which oar 
peoj^le suQoimd bore no proportion to the distance. Our line, when in tlie closest 
'order, was two miles long. The path by which we tnavelled wound much, to avoid 
,the saqd-luUs. It was tpo narrow to allow of two camqlq going abreast ; and if an 
animal stepped to one side, it sunk in the sand as in snow," &c., ke,— Account cf the 
JSttgim of Gauiui, vel. {, p. 

t iH^a,tbe epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle of Jessolneris 
'oected. 

( A name often given by Feiisfata to the Iiiiliu. 
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than either kafila or C0r^ctn), anxiously toiling through the often 
doubtful path, and the Oharun conductor, at each stAge, tying A 
knot on the end of hia tutban. He may discover, lying in anlbuah, 
a band of Sehraes, the Bedouins of our desert {sehra), either moant‘^ 
ed on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, or 
engaged in the less hazardous occupation of driving off the flocks 
of the Rajur or Mangulia shepherds, peacefully tending them about 
the turs or bawas^ or hunting for the produce stored amidst the 
huts of the ever-green jhal, which serve at once as grain-pita 
and shelter from the sun. A migratory baud may be seen flitting 
with tlieir flocks from ground which they have exhausted, in search 
of fresh pastures : 

“ And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an un tasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury !*' 

Or they may be seen preparing the raAri, a mess quite analogous to the 
h>nskous of their Nmuidian brethren, or quenching their thirst from 
the Wall of their little oasis, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict 
with some more powerful community. 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bah, batoa, or 
wall, of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from sl-wah, or, as written by Belzoni (in hia 
account of tlie Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), Elloah, Of tbfe numerous terms used to designate water 
in these arid regions, as par, rar, tir, de or dey, bah, bawa, wah, all 
but the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, 
while the last {xoali), though used often in a like sense, applies more 
to a water-course or stream. El-wah, under whatever term, means 
— ‘ the water* Again, dey or de, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not unfrequently in running streams and large , rivers, whicb» 
ceasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant ma^i^es, always 
called de. There are many of the streams of Rajpootana, having 
such pools, particularized as hati-de, or ‘ elephant-pool,* denoting a 
suffiiciency of water even to drown that animal. Now the word 
de or dey, added to the generic term for water, wah, would make 
wadep (pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream, and 
commonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable 
ii the Greeks took the word wadey from any H&i the brans* 
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position would be easily accounted for’: wadey would be written 
thus 455 ?^ and by the addition of a point ^itj wazey, easily meta- 
morphosed, for a euphonous termination, into oasu,* 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must here point 
out the few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the dififereuce between rooe and thtd, which will frequently 
occur ill the itinerary, at once plunge in mediasres. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption 
of the Caggar river, as one of the causes of the compai'ative de- 
population of the uorthern desert. The couplet recording it I could 
not recall at the time, nor any record of the Soda prince Harnir, in 
whose reign this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the 
utility of these ancient traditional couplets, to which I have frequently 
drawn the reader^s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for 
the "name of Hainir has been incidentally discovered from the 
trivial circumstauce of an intermarriage related in the Bhatti 
annals. His cotemporary of Jessulmer was Doosauj, who succeeded 
in S. 1100 or A.D, 104*4, so that we have a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Harnir in question. The Caggar, which 
rises in the Sewaluk, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the 
walls of Bhutnair, at which place they yet have their wells in its 
bed. Thence it passed Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolra, and through 
the flats of Khadal (of which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself 
according to some below Ootch, but according to Abu-Birkat (whom 
I sent to explore in 1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream 
called the Khuggurj near Shahgurh), between Jessulmer and Rori 
Bekher. If this could be authenticated, we should say at once 


* When I penned this conjectural etymology,! Wcos not aware that any speculation 
Rad been made upon this word : 1 had, however, the late M. Langlcs suggested the 
derivation of oasU (variously written by the Greeks ana^in, ia&i» and hua»ii) 
from the Arabic and Dr. Wait, in a series of interesting etymologies (see 


AtiMie Journal^ May 1830), suggests from va#, *]to inhabit.* Vasi and 

h u ffjs i i quasi msu are almost identical. My friend Sir W. Ouseley gave me nearly 
the same signification Wadey^ as appears in Johnson’s edition of Richardson, 

efs. a valley, a desert, a channel of a river-— a river ; m>dey-ahkab%r^ * the 


great river,* corrupted into Guadalquiver, which example is also given in d’Herbelot 
(see. VuM Qehemem^f and by Thompson, who traces ihe word water through all the 
languages of Europe — ^thc Saxon water^ the Greek h%do r, the Islandio the 
Slavonic md (whence wMer and oder^ * a river’): all appesir derivable from the Arabic 
Wad, *a river’ — or the Sanscrit wah\ and if Dr. W. will refer to p. 341 of the 
Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etymbl(%y in the word ha$ 
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that, united with the branch from Dura, it gave its name to the 
Sangra, which unites with the Looui, enlarging the eastern branchr 
of the Delta of the Indua 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, 
is the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has it» 
source in the springs of the Aravalli. Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lauds and the desert ; and as it leaves this 
country for the thtd of the Chohans, it divides that community, 
and forms a geogi’aphical demarcation ; the eastern portion being 
called the Raj of Sooe>Bah ; and the western part, Parkur, or beyond 
the Khar, or Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, 
which is bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physi- 
ognomy of the desert, the Runn, or Rin, already slightly touched 
upon in the geographical sketch prefixed to this work. This immense 
salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is 
fonned chiefly by the Looni, which, like the Rhone, after forming 
Lake Leman, resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it 
commences with a sacred character, having the temple of Narayan 
at its embouchure, where it mingles with the ocean, and that of 
Brahma at its source of Poshkur, The Runn, or Rin, is a corruption 
of Aranya, or ‘ the waste nor can any thing in nature be more 
dreary in the dry weather than this parched desert of salt and 
mud, the peculiar abode of the hhur-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love 
of solitude has been commemorated by an immortal pen. That 
this enormous depository of salt is of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whose notice it did not escape, and 
who have preserved in Erinos a nearer approximation to the original 
Aranya than exists in our ‘Rin’ or ‘ Runn.’ Although mainly 
indebted to the Looni for its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders 
are covered with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the over- 
flowings of the Indus, to which grand stream it may be iodebte<^ for 
its volume of water. We have here another strong point of physical 
resemblance between the valleys of the Indus and the Nile, which 
Napoleon at once referred to the simple operations of nature ; I 
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®»lhide to tha origi*? of Lake Mosrijgfj a design too vast /or man*!^ . 

As the> reader will often meet with the words thul and roo<?, 
be showld.be acquainted with the distinction between them. The 
first means an arid and bare desert ; the other is equally expressive 
^ of desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation ; in fact,, 
the jungle of the desert. 

IViul 0 / the Looni, — This embraces the tracts on both sides 
of the river, forming Jhalore and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be iticluded in the thul, yet it is 
so intimately connected with it> that we shall not forego the only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhalore. — This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and Khari,f 
whicli, witli many smaller streams, flow tluough them from the 
AravaJLli. and A*boo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the flscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the * nine castles of Marco,' when the Prainar held paramount 
rule in Maroosthali. When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover ; but it liad long been held by the Ohohans, wliose 
celebrated defence of their capital against AUa-o-din, -in A.D. 1301, 
is recorded by Ferishta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards. 
This branch of the Chohau race was called Mallaniy and will be 
again noticed, both, here and in the annals of Harouti, It formed 
that portion of the Chohau sovereignty called the Happa Raj\ whose 
capital was Junah-Chotun, connecting the sway of .this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmere to Parkur, which would appear 
to have crushecl Agnicula brother, the Praraar, and possessed all 
tliat region marked by the course of the ‘Salt River* to Parkur. 

Sonagir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of thiS' 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older terra, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra, Here * 
they dhshrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinath, ‘god of* the MalliV 

* ** The greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, one 
so that <hinarrowefiit portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of tfie Nile. 
IBgypt alone is mid to have had eight millions of inhabitants ; #hat then might Sinde 
maintain I The condition of the j>easantry, as described by S0nrriennfi. is exactly 
that of Rajpootana : the villages are fiofs belonging to any one dn whom the prince 
may bestow them ; the peasantry pay a tax to their superior, an<l are the actual prd- 
of the soil : amidst all the revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not 
This right (still obtaining), taken away by Joseph, restored by Besostns. 
f Another salt river. 
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who maintaiiKHl his position until the sons of Sooji entered these ‘ 
regions, when the i»ame of Sonagir was exchanged for that of Jhalore, 
contracted from Jhalindor-nath, whose shrine is about a coss west of 
the castle. Whether Jhalinder-nath, the * divinity of Jhalinder/ was 
imported from the Ganges, or left as well as the god of the Malli by the 
ci-dpvnnt Mallanis, is uncertain : but should this prove to bo a remnant 
of the foes of Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,* its probability 
is increased by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu 
pilgrimage even in Baber’s time) being in their vicinity. Be this 
as it may, the Rahtoroa, like the Roman conquerors, have added 
these indigenoii i divinities to their own 'pantheon: a drawing of 
Mallinath is given from the sculpture of Muiidore (vol. I, p. 767)* 
The descendants of the expatriated Sonigurras now occupy the lands 
of Cheetulwano, near the/m*ca of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts of Sewanchi, Beeii- 
nuil, Sanchorc, Morseon, all attached to the khalisa or fisc ; besides 
the great pnttnet^, or chieftainships, of Biiadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, 
and Sindri — a tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly the saine 
in bi'esilth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, and requiring 
only good government to make it as productive as any of its magni- 
tude in these regions, and sufficient to defray the whole personal 
expenses of the Rajas of Jodpur, or alH)ut nine lakhs of rupees ; 
but in consequence of the anarchy ot the capital, the corruption 
of the managers, and the raids of the Sehracs of the desert anvi 
the Meeuas of Aboo and the AravalU, it is deplorably deteriorated. 
There are several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing 
the district, but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though 
with breaks it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shews 
its affinity to the desert, / a. in its vegetable productions, for it has 
no other timber than the jhal, the babool, the hhureel, and other 
shrubs of the ihuJ. 

The imporiaut fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar,* stands ou the extremity of the range extending ^nortk 

* Mooltan and Junah (Chotun, qu. Chohan-tan,) have the aamo eignificatiun, 

‘tboancK'ut nbodt,’ and both wore ot’cupied by the tribe of Malli or Mallani, Baid to 
be of Ohohait , and it is curious t jfmd at Jhalore (classically Jhaliucler.) the lame 
diVJuUiea m then haunts iu the I^unjab, vise. Malli-uath, Jhalinder-natht snd 
Balnath. Abulfuzil says, (p. 108, vol. u*,) <nhc coll of Buluaut is in the middle of 
Sind^aagfur; 'and Baber (p* 293,) places ** Jiahnaf-jo^i below the hill ot Jud. Ave 
marches east of the I ndu^ the very claimed by the Vadua, vrUea led oat ot 
India by then denied leader Buldeu, or Balziath 
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to Sewanoh, It is ffpm three to four hundred feet in height, 
fortified with a wall and bastions, on sume of which can non are 
niouuted. It has four gates; that from the town is called the 
Sooruj-pol, and to the north-west is the BaUpol (' the gate of Bal,’ 
the sun-god), where there is a shrine of the Jaiu pontiff, Parswa- 
uath. There are many wells, and two considerable hawaries, or 
reservoirs of good wateri and to thcnoith a small lake formed by 
damiuing-up the streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts 
above half the year. The town, wliich coiilaius three thousand and 
seventeen houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, 
having the Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circuin- 
vallatioii as well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and is 
inhabited by every variety of tribe, though, strange to say, there arc 
only five families of Rajpoots in its motley population. The follow- 
ing census was made by one of my parties, lu A.D. 1 : 


Houses. 

Mallis, or gardeners 140 

Taili% or oilmen, here called ghaichi 100 

Kliomurs, or potters 60 

lluiiairm, or braziers 30 

Cli^epaH, or printers 20 

Bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers 1,156 

Moosiiltuauu families 936 

KkuteekSf or butchers 20 

Naei<y or barbers 16 

K/mlah, or spirit-distillers..,., 20 

Weavers 100 

Silk weavers Jo 

Yatis (Jain priests) 2 

Brahmins 100 

Ooojiirs 40 

Rajpoots 5 , 

^ Bliojuks 20 

Meeiia.s 60 

Bhills ; 15 

Sweetmeat-shops. 8 

JroQsmiths and carpenters {LoUans ami Sootari),,, 14 
Chooritfiallas, or bracelet-manufacturers ' 4 * 


The general accuracy of this census was confiimed. 
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Sowaochi is the tract between the Looni and Sookrie, of which* 
Sewanoh, a strong castle placed on the extioinityof the same range 
with Jhaloro, is the capital. Tlie country requires no particular 
description, being of the same nature as that just depicted. lu 
former times it constituted, together with Nngore, the appanage of 
the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but since the setting-up of the pre^ 
tender, Dhoukul Sing, both ha\e been attached to the fisc: ii» fact, 
there is no heir to Maioo ! Ferishta mentions the defence of Sewanoh 
against the arms oi Alla-o-din. 

Maeholah* and Morseeu are the two principal depondeixjiea of 
Jlialore within the Looiii, the former having a strong castle guarding 
its soutli-f^ast hontier against the depredations of the Mecnaa , the 
latter, which has also a lort and town of five hundred Louses, is on 
the western extremity of Jlialore, 

Becnmal and K^unchore are the two principal subdivisions to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each 
Containing eighty \illages. These towns are on the high road to Cutch 
and Guzzerat, which has gi\eu them from the most remote times 
a commercial ctilebiity. Boenmai is said to contain iifteen hundred 
houses, and Sanchore about half the number. Very wealthy 
or * mercluiuts,’ used t(> reside here, but insecurity both 
within and without Las much injured these cities, the first of which 
has its name, /l/a/ (not ilfa/i/, as in the Maj)), from its wealth as a 
mart. Then i^ a tem^ile of Baraha (Varaha, the incarnation oi the 
hog), witli a gr*.at sculptured boar, Sanchore possesses also a ilistinct 
celebiity from l>eing the cradle of a chiss of Brahmins called Saucliora, 
who arc tiio ofticinting priests of some of the most celebrated temples 
in these regions, that of Dwarica, Mathura, Poslikur, Nuggur- 
Parkur, A&c. The name of ISanchore is corrupted from Sati-pura, 
Sati, or Suttee s town, said to be very uriciout. 

-—A slight notice is due to the principal fiofs of 
Jhalore, as well ay the fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadiajoon is a 
town of five hun Ired houses (three-fourths of wliich are of the 
Meena class), situated in the midst of a cluster of hills, having a 
small fort. The chief is of the Joda clan ; his fief connects Jhalore 
with Palh in Godwar 

^ Mehd.<j la a c( l.‘brated little traot ou both banks of the Looni, 

01 the tirht possessions of the Rahtoroa It is, properly 
* Omitted in the Map, 
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^Speaking) in Setvanohi, to which it pays a tribute, besides servico 
when sequired. The chief of Mehvvo has the title of Eawul, and 
his usual residence is the town of Jessole. Soorut Sing is the 
present chief ; his relative, Soorajrnul, holds the title, and the 
fief and castle of Sindri, also on the Looni, twenty-two miles south 
of Jessole. A feud reigns between them : they claim co-e(iual 
rights, and the consequence is that neither can reside at Mehwo, 
the capital of the domain. Both chiefh deemed the profession of 
robber no disgrace, when this memoir was written (1813) ; but it is 
to be hoped they have seen the danger, if not the error, of their 
ways, and will turn to cultivating the feitile tracts along the 'Salt 
River,* which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in abundance. 

Bhalotra, T'ilwarra, are two celebrated names in the geography 
of this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in llajpootana 
as that of Leipsic in Germany. Though called the Bhalotra mela 
(literally, * an assemblage, or concoiase of people *), it was held at 
Tilwarra, several miles south, near an island of the Luoni, which is 
sanctified by a shrine of Malli-nath, ' the divinity of the Malli/ 
who, as already mentioned, is now tho patron god of the Rahtores. 
Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, 
an<l Bhalotra, which ought to belong to tho fisc, did and may still 
belong to Ahwa, the chief noble of Marwar. But Dlialotra and 
Sindri have other claims to distinction, having, with the oiiginal 
estate of Droonara, formed the fiof of Doorgadas, the first character 
in tho annal.s of Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies Sindri. 
The fief of Mehwo, which includes them all, was rated at fifty thou- 
sand rupees annually. The Puttaets with their vassalage occasionally 
go to court, but hold themselves exempt from service except on 
emergencies. The call upon them is chiefly for the defence of the 
frontier, of which they arc the Hn-^iswara^ or lord-marchers. 

This tract, which bus its name from tho Rajpoot 
tribe of Eendo, the chief branch of the Furihars, (the ancient sover- 
eign^ of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the 
capital, Jodpur, and is bounded on the north by the ihul of Goga. 
The thil of Eeudovati embraces a space of about thirty coss in 
circumference. 

Oi>gadfio-0a*thnL — The thil of Goga, a name celebrated in the 
heroic history of the Chohand, is immediately north of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit both. The sand ridges [thul-ca-teeba) 
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are very lofty in all this tract; very thinly inhabited ; few villages;* 
water far from the surface, aud having considerable juugiea 
Tiiobo, Phulsooud, aud Beemasir are the chief towns in this rooe* 
They collect raiu-water in reservoirs called timia, which they are 
obliged to use sparingly, aud often while a mass of corruption, 
producing that peculiar disease in the eyes called rai-anda (corrupt* 
ed by us to rotunda) or night-blindness,* for with the return of day 
it passes off. 

The thnl of Tirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadco and 
the persent frontier of Jossulinor, to which it formerly belonged. 
Pokurn is the chief town, not of Tirruroe only, but of all the desert 
interposed between the two chief capitals of Maroosthali. The 
southern part of this thul does not differ from that described, but 
its northern portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles 
around the city of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridges of loose rock, 
the continuation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, 
whicli give, as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer, 
or rocky. The name of Tiiruroe is derived from tirr, which signities 
moisture, huniidity from springs, or the springs themselves, which 
rise from this rooc. Pokurn, the residence of Salim Sing (into the 
history of whose family we have so fully entered in the annuls of 
Marwar), is a town of two thousand houses, surrounded »by a stone 
wall, and having a fort, mounting several guns uik its eastern side. 
Under the w^'st side of the town, the inhabitants have the unusual 
sight i\ these regions of running water, though only in the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes from 
tlie Sirr of Kanoad, others from the springs in the ridge; at all events, 
they derive a good and plentiful supply of water from the wells 
excavated in its bod. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty-four 
villages, holds lands between the Looui and Bandy rivers to the 
amount of a lakh of rupees. Droouara and Munzil, the ffef of the 
*loyal Doorgadas, *^iro now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three 
coss to the north Pokurn is the village of Ratudeora, so iftimed 
from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of tlie desert, and 
which attracts people from all quarters to the mela, or fair, held in 
the rainy month of Bhadobu. Merchants from Korateby-buudur, 

* It \H asserted by the natives to bo caiisc^ by a small thread-like worm, which 
aIi!k> foms in the ryes of boreea. I have peen atm the home, moving about with great 
tcluiaiy . Xhc> puuciuit aud tUsohaige ii with the at|ucgu8 humour. 
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• Tatta, Mfooltan, Sf»ikarp«r, and Oiitch, here oxi'hnnge thfi prodnco of 
vorions coiintriea : horses, camels, and oxen used also to be reared 
in ^reat numbers, bufc the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since 
Raja Mann’s accession, added to the interminable feuds between the 
Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable intercourse, 
which occoaioully made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy 
and activity. 

T/inf of fCImwur. — This thul, lying between Jessnimer and 
Barmair, and abutting at Giraup into the deseit of Dliat, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar. Though thinly inhubited, it possesses 
several considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this 
^ abode of death ’ Of these, Fiheo and Kottoroh are the most con- 
siderable, the first containing three hundred, the latter five hundred 
houses, situated upon the ridge of liills, whieh may be traced from 
rdmoj’^fo Jessulmer. Both these to\\ns belong to chiefs of the 
"Rah tore fannly, who pav a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpur. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between 
Anhulwarra Patiin and this region ; but the lawless Sehraes plun- 
dered so many /<*;/?/««, that it is at length destroyed. They find 
pastuie for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this thtiL 

MaJli-nalh-(*ii-thul, or Barmair — The whole of this region was 
formeily inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, wh >, although 
asserted by some to bo Rahtore in origin are assnredlv Chohan, and 
of the same stock as the ancient lords of Jiinah Chotun. Banmiir 
was reckoned, bofoi’e the last famine, to contain one thousand two 
hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one- fourth of whom were 
Sanchora Brahmins The town is situated in the same rairge as 
Slieo-Kottoroh, here two to throe hundred feet in height From 
Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with low 
of sand, which in favourable seasons produces enough food 
for consumption. Piiddum Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the same 
stock as those of Sheo-Kottoroh, and Jesbole ; from the latter tht>y 
all iSsiie, and he calculates thiity-four villages in his feudal domain. 
Formerly a dannie (which is, literally rendered, dova^iier) resided 
Irere to collect the transit duties; but the Sehraes have rendered this 
office a sinecure^ and the chief of Barmair takes the little it realizes 
to himself TWiey find it more convenient to be on a tolerably gpod 
footing with the Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquered, than 
with their own head, whose officers they very often oppose, especially 
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>vheu a demand is made upon them for difid ; on which oceasiofi 
tliey do not disdain to call in the assistance of their desert friends* 
the Stdiraos. Throughout the whole of this region, they rear 
great numbers of the best camels, wliich dud a ready maiket ia 
cveiy pari of India. 

AVim/Awr.—* The land of has often been mentioned in 

the annals of those states. It was in this distant nook that the 
Rjihtoroa first establislied themselves, exp(^lling the Gohil tribe, 
wliich migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Goga 
and Bhaonuggnr ; and instead of steeling ‘ the ship of the desert’ 
in their piiacie^* on the kajilas, plied the Great Indian Oecan, even 
to the golden e^Mst of So f ala,” in the yet more nefarious trade of 
slaves. It is difficult to learn what latitude they affixed to the * land 
of Kher,’ which in Uic time of the Gohils approximated to the 
Looni ; nor is it necessary to perplex ourselves with such niceties, 
as we only use the names for the purpose of description. In all 
probability, it comprehended the whole space afterwards occupied 
bj the Mallaui or Ohohans, who founded Junah-Chotun, &c, which 
wo shall tlierefore include in Kherdhur. Kheraloo, the chief town, 
was one of the ‘nine castles of Maroo,* wdien the Pramar was its 
sovereign lord. It has now dwindled into an insignificant Village, 
oontaiuiijg no moio than forty houses, surrounded on all sides by 
hills “of a black colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj. 

Jauah Choiun, or tlie ‘ancient’ Chotuu, though always conjoiiunl 
in name, are two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, 
and capitals of the llappa sovereignty. But as to what this Happa 
llaj was, bejond the bare fact of its piinces being Choham, tradition 
is now mute. Both still present the vestiges of large cities, more 
especially Jmiah^ ‘ the ancient/ which is enclosed in a mass of lulls, 
iiaving but one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins 
of small castle which defended the entrance. There aie likewise 
tWe remains of two more on the summit of the range. The 
mouldering remnants of mundirs (temples), and bawaris (reservoirs), 
now choked up, all bear testimony to its extent, which is said to 

• Namf‘d,in allprolnbility, from the anperabundant tree of the desert termed 
aiuW/Z/t// ‘luid.’ U nlso called A but more proueily Khemla^ * tli« 
abpd|p of Kb^^r’" a «ljiab of ^loat niility in these regrionM. Its astnnfTaoit pods, aimilar 
in dp|)eaiftiico ti t he v convert into food. Tt« pram i» eoUected 

a« an article of trade , the camels brouse upon its twigs, and the wood makes their 
huts 
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• have included twelve thousand habitable dwellings ^ Now there 
are not above two hundred huts on its site, while Chotim has shrunk 
into a poor hamlet At Dhorimun, which is at the farther extremity 
of the range in which are Juuah and Ghotun, there is a singular 
place of worship, to which the inhabitants flock on the Uej^ or third 
day of Saiom of each year. The patron saint is called Allundeo, 
through whose means some grand victory was obtained by the 
Muilani. The immediate objects of veneration are a number of brass 
images called aswamookhi, from having the ' heads of horses ' ranged 
on the top of a mountain called Allundeo. Whether these may 
further confirm the Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of 
the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, can at present be only matter 
of conjecture. 

Ntiggnr-Qooroh — Between Barm air and Nuggiir-Gooroh on the 
Loonies one immense continuous thuly or rather rooe, containing 
deep jungles of khyr, or kher, kaijri^ kiireel, keip, phoke, whose 
gums and berries arc turned to account, by the Bhils and Eolis of 
the southern districts. Nuggur and Gooroh are two large towns ou 
the Looni (described in the itinerary), ou the borders of the Cholian 
raj of Sooo-bah, and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks ou the tlinh of western Marwar, 
which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries com- 
pleted by the famine that raged generally throughout these regions 
in S. 1868 (AD. 1812), and of which this^ is the third year. The 
disorders which we have depicted as prevailing at the scat of 
government for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 
entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less 
lawless lords : in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man can 
vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, or salt- 
lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the excellent camel 
pastures, more especially in the southern tracts, which produce the 

best breed in the desert. * 

# — — 

* That is, 1814. 1 am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after the 
return of one o£ my parties of discovery from these regions, bringing with thorn 
natives of Dhat, who, to use their own simple but expressive phraseology, haxl the 
measure of the desert in the palm of their hands for they had' been employed as 
haMs, or messengers, for thirty years ot their lives. Two of them afterwards 
returned and brought away their families, and remained upwards of five years in my 
aervico, and were f|bithf ul, able, and honest in the duties I assigned them, as jemadars 
Of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were for many years under my charge when 
at Sindia'a court, extending at one time from the Ganfms to Bombay, through the 
most savage and little-known regions in India. But with such men as 1 drilled to 
aid in these discoveries, 1 found nothing insurmountable. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Chohan Raj. — Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert-^ 
Dimension and population of the Raj^ — Nuggtvr. — Bankasirr . — 
Therand, — Face of the Chohan Raj . — Water.— Productions . — 
Inhabitants. — Kalis and Bhils. — Pithils . — TIiuls of Dhat and 
Omursoo^nra. — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. — City of Arore^ the 
ancient capital of Sinde. — Dynasties of the Soda, the Soomura^ 
and the Samma princes . — Their antiquity. — Inferred to he the 
opponents of Alexander the Great, and Menander. — Lieutenant 
of Walid lakes Arore. — Omurkote, its history . — Tribes of Sinde 
and the desert.— Diseases.— Narooa or Guinea worm.— Productions, 
animal and vegetable, of the desert. — Daodputra, — Itinerary* 

Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty {raj) of the Chohans occupies 
the most remote corner of Raj pootaua, and its existence is now for 
tile first time noticed. As the quality of greatness as well as good- 
ness is, in a great measure, relative, the raj of the Chohans may 
appear an empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert. Externally^ 
it is environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar 
state we havi )ust beed sketching. To the south-east it is bounded 
by Koliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin> and to the west 
by the desert of Dhat. Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, 
from its position ‘ across the Looni,' Parkur ; ♦ which appellation^ 
conjoined to Nuggur, is also applied to the capital, with the dis- 
tinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the Negar- Parker of 
the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very early stage of our 
ibtercourse with these regions by an enterprising Englishman, named 
Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood ; they have only to 
refer toManik Rae and Beesildeo of Aj mere, and to Prithiraj, the 

“ • From Par, < beyond/ and kar or Ithar, aynonyraous with Loeni, the * Bait-river/ 
We have acveral Kkarl N€bdU, or Balt-rivulpts, iu Bajpoolana. though only one boon!. 
Th^ «ea ia frequently called the Loona^pemi ^ the salt-water,’ or Rkara^penit metaiAocw 
phoeed into JSdtO'pani, or * the black water/ which ia by no meana inaigniiloaiit 
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*lftst Hindu sovereig'n of Delhi, to establish the tatter &ct ; but the 
first we must leave to oonjecture and their bards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearauce were its masters 
when Alexander descended the Indus. Neither is it improbable, 
that the Malli or Mallaui, whom he expelled in that corner of the 
Punjab, wrested ' the land of Kher ’ from the Sodas. At all events, 
it is certain that a chain of Chohan principalities extended, from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century, from Ajinere to the frontiers of 
Siude, of which Ajmere, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, and Junah-Chotun 
were the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals claim to be 
independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajmere. We possess inscriptions which justify this assertion. 
Moreover, each of them was conspicuous in Mooslem history, from 
the time of the conqueror of Qhuzui to that of Alla-o-din, suruamed 
■ the second Alexander.’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltau to Ajmere (whose citadel^ Ferishta says, " he was compelled 
to leave in the hands of the enemy ”), passed and sacked Nadole 
(translated Bueule) ; and the traditions of the desert have preserved 
the recollection of his visit to Junah-Chotun, and they yet point out 
the mines by which its castle on the rock was destroyed. Whether 
this was after his visitation and destruction of Nehrvalla (Anhui- 
warra Puttun), or while on his journey, we have no means of knowing ; 
but when we recollect that in this his last invasion, be attempted to 
return by Siude, and nearly perished with all his army in the desert, 
'we might fairly suppose his determination to destroy Juuah-Chotuu 
betrayed him into this danger : fur besides the all-ruling motive of 
the cun version or destruction of the * infidels,’ in all likelihood 
the expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had sought refuge with the 
Chohaus amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have 
fidleu into his grasp. 

^Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain ot 
Parkur pays little, if any, submission to bis superior of Virah-Bah. 
Both of them have the ancient Hindu title of Baua, and we said 
at least to possess the quality of hereditary valour, which is syn- 
onymous with Chohan. Xt is unnecessary to particularize the extent 
in square miles of thul in this raj, or to attempt to number its 
pppulatiou, which is so . fiaetuatiug ; but we shall subjoin a biief 
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fuxouat of the chief tovraa, which wiW <ud w estiaiating the 
tioa of Marooathali. begin with the first division. 

The principal towns in the Chohan ra/, are Sooe, Bah, Dhnrnidur, 
Bankasir, Theraud, Hoteegoug, and Cheetulwauoh. Baua Narayaa 
Bao resides alternately at Sooe and Bah, both large towns surround- 
ed by an (Matii, chiefly of the Ixd/ool and other thorny trees, called 
in these regions kath-ea-kote, which has given these simple, but very 
efficient fortifications the term of kantha-ka-kote, or, ‘ fort of 
thorns.’ The resources of Narayan Bao, derived from this desert 
domain, are said to be three lakhs of rupees, of which he pays a 
triennial tribute of one lakh to Jodpur, to which no right exists, 
and which is rarely realized without an army. The tracts watered 
by the Looni yield good crops of the richer grains ; and although, 
in the dry season, there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet water 
is procured by excavating wells in its bed. But it is asserted that, 
even when not continuous, a gentle current is perceptible in those 
detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous sand: a 
phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Cohari river (in the district 
of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several miles, we 
have observed in the next portion of water a very perceptible 
current* 

Nuggur, or Sir-uuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town contain- 
ing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. 
There is a small fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, 
which is said to be about two hundred feet high. There are wells 
and hairas (reservoirs) in abundance. The river Looni is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that its bed 
is distinctly to be traced through the Bin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Baua, as well as his superior of Vira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced, though we are ignorant clt 
the relation in which they ever stood to each other : all are of the 
^me family, the Happa-Baj, of which Junah-Ohotun ' was the 
capital. % 

Bmka$ir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period 
a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town; but now (1814) it 
contains but three hundred and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son of 
the Hug gur chief resides here, who enjoys, as weiJ as his &ther, 

• One ot my journals mentions that a branch of the Looni owse s by the 
Jbljpital of Vira-Bah, where itis four hundred and twelve pace* ia : an wtrtffi 

1 tmagiue. . 
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*th6 title of Rana. We ehall make no further mention of the 
inferior towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Therand is another subdivision of the Obohans of the Looni^ 
’#hose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to the east 
of Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur is but nominally dependent 
upon it. With this we shall conclude the subject of Vira-Bah, 
which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Chohan Uaf — ^As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the country, it y^rould be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same sterile ridge, already 
described as passing through Chotun to Jessuliner, is to be traced 
two coss west of Bankasir, and thenqe to Nuggur, in detached 
masses. The tracts on both banks of the Looni yield good crops 
of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira-Bah, though enclosing con- 
.siderable ihal, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Radhun- 
pur, seventeen coss from Sooe. Beyond the Looni, the iliul rises into 
lofty teehae : and indeed from Chotun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and 
consists of lofty sand«hills, and broken ridges, often covered by the 
sands. 

Water-j>roduction %, — Throughout the Chohan raj, or at least 
its most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate distance 
from the surface, the wells being from ten to twenty or 

about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet in depth ; nothing, 
when compared with those in Dhat, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant (fi7) moong^ inothf and 
other pulses, with bajra, are produced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption ; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout 
this land, in which the lordly Chohan and the Koli menial vie iu 
dexterity. Wherever the soil is least calculated for agriculture, 
there is often abundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which 
brouze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks aud horses of a very good description, 
whio£ find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

Inhabitants , — ^We must describe the descendants, whether of 
the Malli foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Prithiraj, as 

a community of thieves, who used to carry their raids into Sindej 

* . ■ ■ .. ' ■ . 

* Poorsh, the standard measure of tbe desert, is here from six to seven feet, or 
the enrage height of a man, to the tip bia finger, the hand being raised vertieaUy 
over the head. It is donved from ^oorosh, * man,* 
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Guzserat, and Marwar, to avenge themselves on private properti}i: ' 
for the wrongs they suffered from the want of all goyernment, or 
the oppression of those (Jodpur) who asserted supremacy over, and 
the right to plunder them. ' All classes are to be found in the 
Chohan raj : but those predominate, the names of whose . tribes are 
synonyms for ' robber,’ as the Sehrae, Khossa, Koli, Bhil. Although 
the Chohan is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be found in 
every village, yet the Koli and Bhil tribe, with another class called 
Pithil, are the most numerous: the last named, though equally low 
in caste, is the only industrious class in this region. Besides culti- 
vation, they mahu a trade of the gums, which they collect in great 
quantities from the various trees whose names have been already 
mentioned. The Chobans, like most of these remote Rajpoot tribes, 
dispense with the zinar or junnoo, the distinctive thread of a “ twice- 
born tribe,” and are altogether free from the prejudices of those 
whom association with Brahmins has bound down with chains of 
iron. But to make amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is 
a material amendment in their moral character, in comparison with 
the Chohans of the poorub (east) ; for here the unnatural law of 
infanticide is unknown, in spite of the examples of their neighbours, 
the Jharejas, amongst whom it prevails to the must frightful extent* 
In eating, they have no prejudices ; they make no citoka, or fire- 
place *, their cooks are generally of the barber (nae) tribe, and what 
is left at one meal, they, contrary to aU. good manners, tie up and 
eat at the next. 

Kolis and BhUs . — The first is the most numerous class in these 
regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded portion of the 
human species. Although they pooja all the symbols of Hindu 
worship, and chicfiy the terrific ‘ ifota,’ they scoff at all laws, humap 
or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of their own forests. 
To them every thing edible is lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, the camel, 
deer, bog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Eigpoot 
blood, and call themselv^ Chohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, Purihar Koli, 
&c,, which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent ffotfi the 
aboriginal KoU stuck, Almost all the cloth-weavers throughoul^ 
indiE are of the Koli class, though they endeavour conceal their 
uuder the teroa, jUlao, which ought only to distUtgu^ toe 
^H^lem weaver. Thh Bhils partake of all the vices of the 
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* tfnil . pei^iajps descend one step tower in the scale of humanity; for 
they will feed on vermio of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guanas, 
and snakes ; and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-foWl, the latter being sacred to ‘ Mata,‘ the goddess they pro* 
pitiate, yet in moral degradation their fellowship is complete. The 
Eolis and Bbils have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they even 
eat with each other — such is caste ! The bow and arrow form their 
arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

PithU is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the Baniah, 
the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are also cultivators, 
and are said to be almost as numerous as either the Bhils or Eolis. The 
Pithil is reputed .synonymous with the Koormi of Hindusthan and 
the Eolmbi of Malwa and the Dekban. There are other tribes, 
such as the Rebarry, or rearer of camels, who will be described 
with the* classes appertaining to the whole desert. 

Dhat and Omursoomra. — We now take leave of Rajpootana, 
as it is, for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space between 
the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley of the Indus, on the west, 
And from Daodpotra north, to Buliari on ’the Rin. This space 
measures about two hundred and twenty miles of longitude, and its 
greatest breadth is eighty ; it is one entire thtil, having but few 
villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds sprinkled over 
it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few of these pooraa 
and vaa, as they are termed, where the springs are perennial, have 
a name assigned to them, but to multiply them would only mislead, 
as they exist no longer than the vegetation. The whole of this 
tract may be characterized as essentially desert, having spaces of 
fifty miles without a drop of water, and without great precaution, 
impassable. The sand-hills rise into little mountains, and the wells 
are so deep, that with a large kajila, many might die before the 
thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few of these, 
will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties of a* 
jbuwly through Maroo ; they range from eleven to seventy-five 
poorah, or seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One at JeyBihg- 
desir, fifty poorah ; Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty ; Qiraup; sixty ; Hsmir- 
deorat. seventy ^ Jinjinialli, seventy-five ; Chailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. * . 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and. his faithful 
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followers, at one of th^ wells ! "The country through which * 
they fled being an entire desert of sand, the Moghuls were iii 
the utmost distress for water : some ran mad ; others fell down deadt 
For three whole days there was no water; on the fourth day 
they came to a well, which was so deep that a drum wah 
beaten, to give notice to the man driving the bullocks, that the 
bucket had' reached the top; but the unhappy followers were so 
impatient for drink, that, so soon as the first bucket appeared, 
several threw themselves upon it, before it had quite reached the 
surface, and fell in. The next day, they arrived at a brook, and the 
camels, which had not tasted water for several days, were allowed to 
quench their thirst ; but, having drunk to excess, several of them 
died. The king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length 
reached Omurkote with only a few attendants. The Kaja, who has 
the title of Rana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared 
nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or console him in his 
distress.” — Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 95. 

We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered - these 
miseries, and in its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the greatest monarch 
India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil 
which conceals the history of the race of Hemayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstading he is now but nominal sovereign of Omurkote, and 
lord of the village of Chore, give him “ a local habitation and a 
name,” even in the days of the Macedonian invader of India. 

Dhat, of which Omurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
of Maroosthali, which from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar. Amongst the thiry-five tribes of this the most numerous 
of the races called Agnicula. were the Soda, the Omur, and the 
Soomnra ;* and the conjunction of tbe two last has given a dis- 
tinctive appellation to the more northern tliul, still known as Omur- 
soomra; though many centuries have fled since they posrossed any 
power. 

Arore, of which we have already narrated the discovery^ and 
which is laid down in the map about six miles east of Bekher on 
tbe Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, which may once 
have had a much wider 8Gceptation»,,.when a dynasty of thirty*^ 
princes of the Soomnra tribe ruled all these countries during ' five 

I, i ,,; ' , . ‘ i i, , m i; ,;,. 

* table ot tdbes, and aketpb of the Pramataa^ Vol* pagea 8$ and 106^ 
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‘ Vntidiied On the extinction of its power, and the restoration 

of their ancient rivals, the Sind-^Summa princes^ who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh ; 
hut the ancient and more legitimate name, Oomursoomra, is yet 
recognised, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Oomurs and * 
Soomuras, are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall 
return, after discussing their elder brethren, the Sodas. We can 
trace the colonisation of the Bhattis, the Chawiiras, and the Solankis, 
the Qehlotes, and the Rahtores, throughout all these countries, both 
of central and western Rajpootana ; and wherever we go, whatever 
new capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establish- 
ment. Pirtlii tyn na Prumar ca^ or * the world is the Pramars/ 

I may here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the 
Rajpoot world. 

Ardre, or Alore as written by Abulfnzil, and described by that 
celebrated geographer, Ebii-Haukal, as “ rivalling Mooltan in great- 
ness,” was one of the * nine divisions of Maroo’ governed by the 
Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was the 
8oda. Tlie islandic Bekher, or Maiisoora (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif AUMunsoor), a few miles west of Arore, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus ; 
and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-auUienticated 
fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might not be 
drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and Soda 
are one and the same.f The Soda princes were the patriarchs of 
the desert when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north: 
but whether they deprived them of Arore as well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does not intimate. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omurs and Soomras, instead of being co*eq!ial or co-eval branches 
with the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta in their summaiies of 
the history of tocient Siude, and these races. The former sayis : 

In^ ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehris^ whose capital 
was Alore, and his dominions extended to Oashmere northi to 
Mehran (the Indus) west, while the sea confined them to the s6uth. 

* Ferislita^ Abultuil. 

I To mnvinc^ the reader I do not build upon nominal resembianoe, when locali- 
do not bear me out, he id requested to call to mind, that we have elsewhere 
8BSig[ned to the Yadusot the Punjab, the honour of furuiahang ;, the well-known king 
named Porus ; although the Puar, the usual pxonounciation of would altofd, 

a more ready solution, 

4i 
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An army from Persia invaded tliis kingdom ; the Raja was killed ija * 
battle, and the Persians, after phludering every thing, returned 
home. The Raja was succeeded by Ids son Roysahy* {gu, 
Rae Sii, or Soda ?). This dynasty continued until the Khalifat ot 
Walid, when Hejiinje, the governor of Irac^ sent Mahomed Kasim, 
A.H. 09, or A.D. 717, who succr‘eded in the conquest, slaying the 
Hindu prince, Dahir. After this, the country was governed by the 
family of AuBMry ; next, by the family of Soornra ; and then came' 
the dynasty of Seemeh (Sarninah), wlio esteemed themselves of the 
stock of Jumsheod, an<l each took the name of 

Ferishta giv s a similar version. On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who ^race their origin from the Ansaris established 
a government in Simlo ; nfter winch the zemindars (lords of the 
soil or indigenous chiefs) usur[)ed the power, and held independenij 
rule over the king<iom of Sinde for the space of five hundred years. 
These, the Soomuras, subverted the country of another dynasty 
called Soomuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whpse chief assumed 
the title of frarn.”| 

The difficulty of esfablishing the identity of these tribes from 
the cacography of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well exempli- 
fied in another portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, 
called by him Somuna^ and Snma by Abulfazil. “The tribe of 
Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and originally to have occti- 


• Colonel in his translation, writes it JMly and in this very place 

remarks o i th« ■* matilation of Hindu names by the early Mahomedan writers, which 
are frequently not to be recognized;” or, we might have learned that tlie adjunct 
jSSat to Hully (qu. Heri), the son of Sehris, w as the badge of his tribe, Soda. The 
Roy-sahy. or Rac-sa of Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince Ba’ or ‘ Prince of the Sodas.’ Of 
the same family was Dahir, whose capital, in A.H. 99, was (says Abulfazil) “ Alore 
or Debeil,’’ in which this historian makes a geographical mistake : A lore or Arore 
being the capital of Unp'*T Sinde, and Dehcil (correctly Dewul temple), or Tatta, 
the capital ot Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir held both. We have already 
dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, on a foreign prince named “ Dahir Despati,” or 
t?ie sovereign pHnae^ Dahir ^ being amongst her defenders, on the first MoosleOi 
invasion, which we conjectured must have been that of Mahomed Kasim, after he 
had subdued Sinde. Bappa, the lord of Cheetore, was nephew of flaja Maun Mori, 
slewing a double motive in the exiled son of Dahir to support Cheetofi^ against his 
own enemy Kasim, The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of the Pramar (see 
Vol. I, p. 100). It is ai&o worth while to draw attention to the remark elsewhere^ mafia 
(p. 244) on. the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the 
Hindu princes of Zabul'isthan ; dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
importance, namely, the wide dominion of the Hajpoot race, previous to the appear- 
ance of Mahomed, 

Oriental literature suRtained a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by the 
de^ftruction of the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, 
Bor iht: purpose of a generai histtory of the early transactions of theiMabomedans. 

t Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen princes. Oladwint tran#- 
of Ageen AUeH. vol. p. 122. 

,J Bse Briggs’ Ferishta, vqL iv. pp. 411 and 422, 
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* ih% tract lying batv;aeu Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, and pretend 
to trace their origin from Jemsbid/’ We can pardon his spelling 
for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether written Soomnna, 
Sehna, or Seemeb, is the Suinma or Sarnma tribe of the great Yadu 
race, whose capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Sainma-nagari, converted 
into Miuagara, and its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thu& 
the Sodas appear to have ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper 
Sinde, and the Sammas in the lower/ wiieu Alexander passed 
through this region. The Jharejas and Jams of Noanuggur in 
Saurashtra claim descent from the Summas, hence called elsewhere 
by Abulfazil “ the Sinde-Summa dynasty / but having been, from 
their amalgamation with the “ faithful/’ put out of the pale of 
Hinduism, they desired to conceal their Samuia-Yadu descent, which 
they abandoned for Jumshid, and Sarnma was converted into Jam. 

may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe 
held that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, 
or the insular Bekber, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus: nor is it improbable tljat the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Raja Sehris, was 
a GraBco-Bactriau army led by Apollodotus, or , Menander, who 
traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides” (qu. Raja Sehris !) even 
to “the country of tlie S o r o n,'" or Saurashtra, where, accord- 
ing to their historian, their medals were existant when he wrote in 
the second century.f The histories so largf‘ly quoted give us decided 
.proof that Dahir, and his son Rae-sa, the victims of the first Islamite 
invasion led by Kasim,- were of the same lineage as Raju Sehris ; and the 
Bhutti annals prove to demonstration, that at this, the very period of 


* The four races called A^nicula (oi! which the Prumar was the most nnmejous), 
at every step of aticieiil Himlu history arc seen di&piacjiig' the uy nasty oi Vadu. Here 
the struggle between them is conobomted by uk* two best Maiiumwian hisrorians, 
both boiTOwiitgfrom the same aouice, tiie more anrient histories, few of which havts 
reached us. It must be borne iu miud that the ho(ias, the Oouiurs, the ISoomu'ras, 
were Pramars (vulg. I'iKif *) ; while the Summas were Yadus, for whose origiu^se* 
Annals of Jessulmer, p. 210. 

T Or these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, and three 
of Apollod(»tns, whose existence liad heretofore questiom-d : the first of the 
lAtter from the wreck of Sumpoon, the capital of tlie ^iuraceui of Menu aud^Arryati ; 
another from the ancient Awiuti, orOojcin, whose monarch, according to Justin^ held 
a correspondence with Augustus} and the third, in company with a Whole jar 
of iliudu-Scythio and BacU'iau rncitals, at Agra, which was, dug up several yeai’s 
since in excavating the cite of the more ancient city. This, 1 have elsewhere surmised, 
might have oeeasthe abode of Aggrames, Agni-gram-uimr^ the lord Of the city of 
Agra,” mentioned by Arryan as the most potent raormrch in the north of India, who, 
after the death of ForuSj was ready to oppose the lurther progress of Alexander* Let 
ns hope that the Punjab, may, yet $imord us another the jiast. For an 

aocottdt of ihm medals, see Transactions of the Koyai AsikUo Bociety, vcl. i, p, 3XS. 
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ibeir seUUog in the desert, the Soda tribe was; parapoaht, (see p. ‘ 
which, together with the etroug aoaiogiea ia names of places and 
princes, affords a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we bavo 
eoine to, that the Soda tribe of f uar race was in posseasiou of 
Upper Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stceara ; and 
that, amidst all the vicissitudes, of fortune, it has coutiuued (con* 
testing possession with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) 
to maintain some portion of its ancient sovereignty unto these daya 
Of this portion we slaaU now instruct the reader, after hazarding 
a passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has 
preserved this race in its desert abode during a period, of at least 
two thousand two hundred years,* bidding defiance to foreign foea 
whether Greek, Baetriau, or Mahomedau, and even to those visitar 
tions of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the laud, and at length rendered, it the 
scene of desolation it now presents ; for in this desert, as in that of 
Egypt, ti'aditiou records that its increase has been and still is 
progressive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towards the Jummv 
Omurkote. — This stronghold (jeote) of the Outurs, until a very 
few years back, was the capital of the Soda Baj, which extended, 
tw,o centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Looui; 
but the Bahtures of Marwar, and the family at present ruling 
Sinde, have together reduced the sovereiguty of the Sodas to a 
very couffued spot, and thrust out of Omurkote (the last, of the nine 
castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehries, who, from Arore, held 
dominions extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has 
sadly mlleu from its aucieut grandeur, aud instead of the five 
thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the Soda- 
princes, it hardly reckons two hundred aud fifty houses, or rather 
huts. The old castle is to the north-west of the town. It is built 
of brick, aud the bastious, said to be eighteen in number, are of 
stone. It has an inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace. There 
is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water still Iddges 
part of the year. When Baja Maun had possession of Omurkotsb 
be founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the cominnniicai: 

• (^ptoin, now Colonel, Pottlnger, in his interesting work on Sidde and Balooelib>. 

in exhaling from the Fotsian work “ Mvjmood Wa/riiat” caUs the an«e^ 
Sinde, xnaor. and' mentions the overthiow of the dynastF of “ Sstdr,* 

Selml la AbaUasi]}, wh«^ ancestors had govansd Sinde lot. two tlioaiaiid|Wini. 
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tioli. The Taipooris tihen found in tbfeir intereat, so fong as they 
had any alarw from their own lord paramount of Oandahar, to 
court the Jlahtore prince ; but when civil war appeared in that 
uegiou, as well as in Mai-war, the cessation of all fears from the 
one, banished the desire of paying court to the other, and Omur- ' 
kote was unhappily placed between the Kulloras of Siude and the 
Ilahtores, each of whom looked upon this frontier post as the pi^oper 
limit of his sway, and contended for its possession. We shall 
therefore give an account of a feud between these rivals, which 
finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and which may contribute 
something to the history of the ruling family of Sinde, still imperfectly 
known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde ; but being expelled by an army from Candaliar, 
he fled. to Jessulmer, where he died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, 
and his brothers, found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani ; while 
a natural brother, named Gholam Shah, born of a common prosti- 
tute, found means to establish himself on the musnud at hydrabad. 
The chiefs of Daodpotra espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and 
prepared to expel the usurper. Bahadoor Khan, Subzul Khan, Alii 
Morad, MoUuinud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs of the 
Khyrani tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad. 
Qholam Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at 
Obaora (see map); but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost 
all perished, and Uuter Khan was made prisoner, and confined for 
life in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of 
Hydrabad. Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his son 
Serefraz, who, dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee. 
At the town of Abhepura, seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a town, 
in Lohri Sinde), resided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribe, a branch of 
the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sous, named Beejur and 
Sobdan. Serefraz demanded Goram's daughter to wife ; he was 
refujgjfed, and the whole family was destroyed. Beejur Khan, wha 
alone escaped the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed 
the tyrant, and placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. The 
Kulloras dispersed ; but the Beejur, who was of a violent and 
imperiows, temperament, became involved in hostilities with the 
lilahtores regiarding the pc^ession of Oinurkote* It is asserted that 
hib s^ot demaadj^d tribute Marwar, but a daughter, of the 
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Eahtore prince, to wife, setting forth as a pjeretfeut hw gmiDd/ktlwf 
Ajit, who bestowed a wife on Ferochsere. This insult led to a pitched 
battle, fought at Doogara, five coss from Dluirnidar, in which the' 
Balocli firmy was fuiily beaten from the field by the Rah tore ; bub 
B»*ejv Sing, not conteiit with his victory, determined to be rid o!f 
this tiioni in bis side. A Bhatti and Cliondawut offered their 
services, and lauds being settled on their families, they set out oa 
this perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors. When 
introduced to the Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had 
thought better of his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to 
his credentials. As the Beejur rapidly ran' his eye over it, muttering 
*'ijo mention of the dola (bride),” the dagger of the Ohoudawut was 
buried in his lieart. " This for the dola^' he exclaimed ; and '* this 
for the tribute,” said liis comrade, as he struck another blow. ‘The 
B'iejur fell lifeless on his cushion of state, and the assassins, who 
ki».\v escape was hopeless, plied their daggers on all around ; the 
Cm»ndawut slaving twenty-one, and the Bliatti five, before they were 
hocked lo pieces Tiie nopliew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh 
Alii, son of SobdiiM, was cln^sen his .successor, and the old family of 
Kullora was dispersed to Bhooj, and Rujpootana, while its representa** 
live repaired to Caiidaiuir. There the Shah put liim at the head 
of an army of twenty-five thousand men, with wiueh he reconquered 
Siiide, and commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Futteh Alii, 
who had fled to Bhooj reassembled his avlherents, atuacked the army 
of the Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter 
beyond Shikarpur, of which he took possession, and returned iu 
triumph to Hydrahad. The cruel and imw humbled Kullora once more 
appeared before the Shah, who, exa.^perated at tlie inglorious result 
of his anus, drove him from Ids presence ; and after wandering about, 
he passed from Mooltau to Jessubner, settling at length at Pokurn, 
where he died, T'uc Pokurii chief made himself liis heir, . and it 
from the great wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Snide, 
that its chiefs liave been enabled to take the lead in Marwar, TUiei 
^tomb of the exile is on the north side of tlie town.* 

• Th<i luemoir adds : Ftitt(*h Alii was siioeeadefl by Ins brother, the preeexit 
^holam Alii, uii<i lie by ihm Kurnira Alii. The gmiorul correemess of this Outline 
is proved by a very work (which hi\s only fallen ixi«t> my hands tn 

to make this note), cm, itled Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Simie,’’ by 

Beejur Khan wt^ji minister to the Calora rulers of feinde, wliose crweldeiUt 
length gays the govern inent t^^ the family of the minister. As it is scarcely to be 
that Baja Beejy Bmg would furnish assassids to the Calora, who Could hh^o 
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• v This episode, which properly belongs to the histpry of Jfarwar, 
or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the 
Beejnr, who fell by the emissaries of B(3ejy Singf, that the Soda Raja 
was driven from Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into immediate collision with tlie Bliattis and Rahtores. 
But on his assassination and the defeat of the Sitjde army on the 
Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to lus gadi of 
Omurkote ; not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from 
Candahar, this poor country underwent a general massacre and 
pillage by tlie Afglians, and Omurkote was a ssnnlted and taken. 
When Futteh Alii made head against the army of Candahar, which 
he was enabled to defeat, partly by the ai d of the Rahtores, he 
relinquished, as the price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon 
Omurkote, of which Beejy Sing took possession, and on wliose 
battlements the flag of the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, 
when the Sindies expelled them. Had Raja Maun known how to 
profit by the general desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant 
possession, he might have got rid of some of tlie unquiet spirits by 
other means than those wliich Itave brouglit infamy on his name. 

Chore * — Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, tlie 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander, 
Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, and who sheltered 
Hemayoou when driven from the throne of India, now subsists on 
the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom lie is connected by 
marriage, or the few patclies of laud of his own desert domain left 
him by the rulers of Sinde. He has eight brothers, wlio are hardly 

little difficulty in findin.? thorn in Sinde, the insult which caused the fate of Beejnr 
may have proceeded from his master, thoujrh ho mny have been raatlc the scape-goat. 
It is much to he regretted that the Author of the *' Visit to l^inde” liid not nccompanj: 
the Ameers to Seh wan (of which [shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty 
years afo). Wit li the able memoir and map [by his brother, Xiicut. Biirnes) of the 
Bin, a new light has been thrown on the history and geography of this moat interest- 
ing and important portion of India. It is to be desired that to a gentleman <!to well 
pr<J|>ai’Qd may be entrusted the examination of this still little known region, I had long 
ODicrtainefi the hope of passing through the desert, by Jessulrner to Ootch, and thence, 
sailing down to Mansoora, visiting Seh wan. Sarnraa-nagari, and Bamun was^o. 

The rupture with Sinde in 1820 gave me great expectations of accomplishing this 
object, and! drew ap and transmitted to Bord Hastings a plan of marching a force 
through the desert, and planting the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi ; but i>caoe 
W4S the order of. the day. I was then in communication with Meer Bohrab, governor of 
Upper Sind, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to our. views. 
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jmshed for a subsistence^ and can only obtain it by tho aiipp^lemonf 
to all tbe finances of these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting links between 
the Hindu and the Mooslem ; for although the further west we go, 
the greater is the laxity of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to some thing 
more than mere locality must be attributed the denationalized 
sentiment, which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie ; thijS 
cause is hunger ; and there are few zealots who will deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every third year 
brings famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to 
tlieir neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The 
connexions they then form often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors ; but they still so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family caste a female so allied. 
The present Rana of the Sodas has set the example, by giving 
daughters to Meer Gholarn Alii and Meer Sohrab, and even to the 
Khossa chief of Dadar ; and in consequence, bis brother princes of 
Jessulmer, Bah and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda princess 
to wife (because they can depend on the purity of hm* blood), yet 
will not bestow a daughter on the Rana, whose offspring might 
perhaps grace the harem of a Baloch. But the Rahtores of Marwar 
will neither give to, nor receive daughters of Dbat. The females of 
this desert region, being reputed very handsome, have become almost 
an article of matrimonial traffic ; and it is asserted, that if a Sindie 
hears of the beauty of a Dhatiiani^ he sends to her father as much 
grain as he deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her hand. 
We shall not here further touch on the manners or other peculiari- 
ties of the Soda tribe, though we may revert to them in the general 
outline of the tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of 
the Indian desert. 

Tribes . — The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
\he Indus would alone form an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths. AnSbngst 
the converts to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nations 
would discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under 
the ihantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into the 
history, of their origin. He would find the SodA, the Catti, the 
.Mcdlani, affording in history, position, and nominal resemhlanbe, 
grounds for inferring that they are the descendants of thoSi^^» 
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•GAthi tXkd Italli, who oppd«ed the Macedonian in hie pASeage down 
the Indus; besides swarms of Getea or Yu ti, many of whom have 
assumed the general title of Balooh^ or retain the ancient specific 
uatne of Nooffiri ; while others, in that of cfhut, pieserve almost the 
primitive appellation. We have also the remains of those interest- 
ing races the Joh^ai and Dahyas, of which much has been said in 
the Annals of Jessttlmer, and elsewhere ; wlio, as well as the Gete^t 
or Jits, and Huns, hold places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races 
of ancient India.* These, with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes 
who swarmed a few centuries ago in the Punjab, will now only be 
discerned in small numbers in “the region of death,” which has 
even preserved the illustrions name of Kaorwa, Orishna’s foe in the 
Bharat. The Sehrae, or great robber of our w^estern desert, would 
alone afford a text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the 
enemy of all society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain 
any pretensions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from 
the proselytes to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their pecul- 
iarities. Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, Johya, 
Sooltauo, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Siiidil, Maisuri, Vishiuivi, 
Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, Poouiah. 

Of the Mahoinedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehrae, 
concerning whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are iVyaci«,f or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes: 

Zjut; Rajur; Oomra; Soomra; Mair, orMer; Mor, or Mohor; 
Baloch; Loomrea, or Looka; Sumaicha; Mangulia; Baggreah ; 
Dahya; Johya; Kairooe; Jangurea ; Oondur; Berowee ; Buwuri ; 
Tawuri; Ohrendea; Khossa; Sudani; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, We may state 
one prominent trait which characterises the Nyctd, or Convert to 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of 
its chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double portion 
of tSe bigotry of the creed he adopted. Whether it is to the 
intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace' this 
moral metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which can 
hardly suppose) consequent^ on his apostacy, there is not a mote 


* See sketch of the tribes, Vol, I, p. 87. ' , . , 

t is the aowiciste, literacy rite first (Ad) new (nou), txt original ooaverta, I 
suppose* 
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feroclou*, •r intolerant being on the earth than tfie Rajj^oot Ci^nvefrt to* 
Xslamism. In Sin<Ie, and the desert, we find the same tribes* bearing 
the same name, one still Hindu, the other Mahoinedan ; the first 
retaining his primitive manners, wliile the convert is cruel, intolerant^ 
cowardly, and inliospUfiblo. Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion 
of property, is possible from the hands of tlie Maldote, the Larkhani. 
tlie Bhutti, or even the Tawnries, distinctively called ** the sons of 
the devil but from the Khossas, the Sehraes, or Blmttis, there 
would be no hope of salvation. Such arc their ignorance and 
brutality, that siiould a stranger make use of the words rmmh, or 
rustai (rope, and road), he will be fortunate if he escape witli 
bastinado from these beings, who discover therein an analogy' to 
msool, or * the [)r(>phot : he must for the former use the words 
kilhiirj rundori, am! for the latter, dnggra, or dftgg.^ It will not 
fail to strike those who have perused the heart-tlirilJing adventures 
of Park, Denham, and Clappertou — names wliich will live for ever 
in tlie annals of discovery — how completely the inoffensive, kind, 
and hospitable negro, resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who 
is transformed into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat La- 
nllah, il-allah, Mahomed Rtisool alia,’' * there is but one God, and 
Mahomed is the prophet of God :* while a remarkable change has 
taken place amongst the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive 
doctrines of Budlia (or Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been 
introduced into the regions of Central Asia, 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 
Mallard, we have suSicieutly expatiated, and likewise on the Soda; 
but a few peculiarities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda , — Tlie Soda, who has retained tlie name of Hindu, has yet 
so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same 
Tessel and smoke out of the same hooka with a Moosulrnan, laying 
aside only the tube that touciies the mouth. With his poverty, 
tlie Soda has lost his reputation for courage, retaining only the merit 
of being a dexterous thief, and joining the hordes of Sehrae# and 
Kossas who prowl from Daodpotra to Guzzerat. The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in xhe girdle^ 
which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat : few hav« 


♦ Dug^ra is very common in Rajpootana for a 
litfe tisod for nuMh, a rope, I am not acquainted with. 


* path- way but the substitute 
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tiiAtc1i1ock«» but the priiiutive sling is a general weap^ of oSano^, 
and they are very expert in its nse. Their dress partakes of the 
Bhatti and Muhomedan costume, but the turban is peculiar to them- 
selves, and by it a Soda may always be recognized. The Soda is 
to be found scattered over the desert, but there are oflfsets of his 
tribe, now more numerous than the parent stock, of which the 
Sumaioha is the most conspicuous, whetlier of those who are still 
Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaoorwa , — Tins singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in 
the thul of Dhat, though iii no great numbers. They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about wLtii their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spring or pasture for their cattle ; and there construct 
temporary huts of the wide-spreading pi'cloo, by interlacing its 
living branches, covering the top with leaves, and coating the inside 
with clay : in so skilful a manner do tliey tims shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is observable from without. Stili the 
roaming Sehrae is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepherds deposit tlieir little hoards of grain, raised 
from the scanty patches around them. The restless , disposition of 
the Kaorwas, who even among tlieir ever-roaming brethren enjoy 
a species of fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) 
to a curse entailed upon them from remote ages. They rear camels, 
cows, buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Chanins and 
other merchants. They are altogether a singularly peaceable race ; 
and like all their Rnjpoot brethren, can at will people the desert 
with palaces of their own creation, by the deliglitful uml-pani^ the 
universal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 

Dhole^ or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhat, and in 
no greater numbers than the Kaorwas, wlioni tliey resemble in their 
habits, being entirely pasUnal, cultivating a few patches of laud, 
and trusting to the heavens alone to bring it forward. Tiiey bartex 
the </liee or clarilied butter, made from the produce of tiieir flocks, 
for grain and other necessaries of life, liabri and chauch^ or ‘.por- 
ridge and but ter milk/ form the grand fare of the desert. A couple 
of seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with some 
seers of c/mncA;, and exposed to the fire, but not boiled, and this 
mess will suffice for a large family. The cows of the desert are 
pqmch larger than those of the plains of India, and give from eight 
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to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of milk: daily. The prodtiee of ^ 
four cows will amply subsist a family of ten persons from the sale 
of ghee; and their prices vary with their producti?e powers, frt>m 
ten to fifteen rupees each. This rabri^BO analogous to tlie kmt»kon$ 
of the African desert, is often made with earners milk, from which 
ghee cannot be extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass 
when put aside. Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed 
into the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst 
all classes, even as far east as Barmain It is sold at two dokraa 
(coppers) a seer. The poor as, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, 
consisting at modt of ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas, 

Lohana . — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora: 

formerly they were Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; and as 
to food, to use the expressive i<liorn of this region, where hunger 
spurns at law, “ excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat 
any thing.” 

Tiiia class, like the former, apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior ofl&ces 
of government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent 
With the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water i offices to appease hunger. Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we know not. 

Bliattiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to bis advantage. His habits 
are like those of tl»e Arorab, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth. The Arorahs and Bhattiabs have commercial houses at 
SUikarpur, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeypur. 

Brahmins. — Bishniive is the most common sect of Brahmins 
in the desert and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu with them go for 
as much as they are worth iu the desort, where ” they are^a law 
unto themselves.” They wear the junnoo, or badge of their tribe, 
but it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected; they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their super- 
fluous ghee for other necessaries. They are most nuuierous in Dbafr, 
having one hundred of their order in Chore, the residence of the 
Rena, and several houses in Oo)uikote, Dharnas/ aii4 
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They do , laot touch fish or emoke tobacco, but wUl eat fowi dressed 
by the hands of a pialli (gardener), or even a nae (barber eads ) ; 
nor do they use the chowha, or fire-place, reckoned indispensable in 
more civilized regions. Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout 
Sinde will partake of food dressed in the serai, or inn, by the hands • 
of the Butearin, They use indiscriminately each other's vessels, 
without any process of purification but a little sand and water. 
Tliey do not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold ; 
and those who can afford it, raise small chabootras, or altars, on 
which they place an image of Siva, and a guriray or jar of water# 
The junnooy or thread which marks the sacerdotal character in 
Hindusthan, is common in these regions to all classes, with the 
exception of Kolis and Lohanaa. This practice originated with 
their governors, in order to discriminate them from those who have 
to perforin the most servile duties. 

Reharris , — This term is known throughout Hindusthan only as 
denoting persons employed in rearing and tending camels, wlio are 
there always Mooslems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
practice as far as Daodpotra. When they come upon a herd grazing, 
the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader. 

JahhuTy Shiaghy Fooniah, are all denominations of the Jit race, 
a few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs and religion ; but the greater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, pronounced zfhut Those 
enumerated are harmless and industrious, and are found both in the 
desert and valley. There are besides these a few scattered families'of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomra, of whose history we 
are ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals of Maroosthali. 

‘ ■ ■ ... - - I - - - I ' 

* Abulfazil, in describing 'the province of Bijore, inhabited by the EnsofsyeB, 
says that a tribe ’called ** Sultana^ who affirmed themselves to be the descendants of the 
4a«ghi^ of Sultan Seennder Eulkernain, came from Cabnl in the time of Mina (Tlugh 
Beg, and possesBed thenisalves of this countiy.’* Mr. Elphinv^ne enquired in vain for 

o&pring of Atoander the Great. 
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We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribcai 
who throughout Sinde are subservient to the v^ill of the Mahornedaui 
who is reniiirkable, as b<»fore observed, for intolerance. The Hindu 
is always : at tlie well, be must wait patiently until Ids tyrant 

Jias Ids vessel ; or if, in co<*king his dinner, a Mooslem should 
ivqtiire fire, it must be given lorthwith, or the shoe would be applied 
to the Hindu's bead. 

Sehrae, Koi<mli, Cliaiidea, Sudani — The Selirae is the most 
numerous of the Mahornedan tribes of tlie desert, said to be Hindu 
in origiji, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; bub 
wbetlier bis desc* ot is der ivcd ironi the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sahir by Potting<>r), or from tlm Arabic word sehra. * a desert/ of 
which lie is the terror, is of very little moment. The Kossas, or 
Khos.sns, &c. are brandies of tlie Selirae, and their habits are the 
same. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established koorie, or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five 
durru of grain for every plough, exacted even from tlie hamlets of 
the shepherds throughout the thuL Their bands are cliiefly mounted 
on camels, though some are on horse back ; tlieir arms are the 
fdiail or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and shield, and 
but few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a liun- 
dred coss around, even into Jodpnr and Daodpotra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Rajpoot, wixi says of a Scdirae, '‘be 
is sure to be asleep when the battle nakarra beats." Their chief 
abode i^. in the southern portion of the desert; and about Noakote, 
Mittie, as far as Buliarie. Many of them used to find service at 
Oodipur, Jodpur, and Sooc-Bah, but they are cowardly and faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the 7iyadf or proselytes to Islam from tiie 
Soda race, and numerous both in the and tlie valley, where 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They resemble the Dilutes in 
their liabits,. but many of tliem associate with the Seliraes, iind, 
pljindred their bretiiren. They never shave or touch the hair of 
their beads, and consequently look more like brutes tiian 
beings. They allow no animal to die of disease, bub kill it 
when they think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha 
women have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil 
their faces. ^ 

j^ayMra.—They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confinie 
iiAunte to tbe desert, or tbe borders of J^ssultuer, as at 
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gOrh, Eealhih, Jaraillah, &c.; and the thul between Jessnlmer and 
Upper Sinde : — tliey are cultivators, sheplierda, and thieves, and are 
esteerned amongst the very wor^t of the converts to Mahoniedunisin. 

Oomxivs and Soonirai^ are from .tlie Pramur or Pnar race, and 
are now chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jessnlmer and in the thd called after them ; of whom we 
have already said enough. 

Kidlorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
rulers; and thoiigh the one lias dared to deduce its origin from the, 
Abl>a.sides of Persia, and the other has even advanced pretensions 
to descent from tiie prophet, it is'asserted that laith arealike Baloches, 
who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin. The Talpuris, 
who have their name from the town {poor a) of palms (tid or tur)^ are 
said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohri or Little 
Sinde, which misnomer they aflSx to tlie dominion of Hydrabad. 
There are none in the thuL 

Noomrie^ Loomrie, or Looka , — This is also a grand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to 
the Kulmani, and being able to bring into the field three hundred 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry. Gladwin has rendered tlie 
name Nomunlij, and is followed by Rennel, The No niiris, or 
Loomries, also styled Looka, a still more familiar term Un' foic, are 
likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. Wliat is the etymology of tlie 
generic term Baloocfi, whicli tliey have assumed, or whether they 
took it from, or gave it to, Buloochistan, some future enquirer into 
these subjects may discover. 

Zjhnt, Jut, or Jit , — This very original race, far more numerous 
than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to 
Da<Kipotra, but there are few or none in the thul. Their habits 
differ little from those w ho surround them. They are amongst lh% 
oldest converts to Islam. 

Mair^ or Mer , — We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer {mera) in the valley of Siiule, but their Biuitti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jessulmer is termed Mer, 

Mohor, ov*Mox\ — Sai<l to be also Bhatti in origin. 

Tawuri, Thori or Tori , — These engross the distinctive epithet 
of blmtt or ‘ evil spirits,' and the yet more emphatic title of, '^sous of 
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the devil.* Tlieir origio id doubtful but they mnk with the Bawtlttii 
Khengars, and other professional thieved scattered over Bajpootanai 
who will bring you either your enemy's head or the turban from itii 
They are found in the thuls of Daodpotra, Beejnote, Noke', NoakotOi 
and Oodur. They are proprietors of camels, which they hire out| and 
also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

Joliyaa, Dahyas, Mangulias^ once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes, now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also BairowUy a class of Baloch, 
.Khuirowis, Jangreas, Oondxirs, Baggreahs, descended from the 
Prarnar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect 
to numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention. 

Daodpotra, — T!ds petty state, though beyond the pale of 
Hinduism, yet being but a recent formation out of the Bbatti state 
of Jessulmer, is strictly within the limits of Maroosthali. Little is 
known regarding the family who founded it, and we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to this point, which is not adverted to by 
Mr. Elphinstone, who may be consulted for the inte resting description 
of its prince, and his capital, Bhawulpur, during the halt of the 
embassy to Oabul, 

Daod Khan, the founder of Daodpotra, was a native of Shikar- 
pur, west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a 
subject, and consequently drew upon himself the arms of hia 
sovereign of Candahar. Unable to cope with them, he abandoned 
Jus native place, passed his family and effects across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert The royal forces pursued, and 
coming up with him at Sootialloh, Daod had no alternative 
but to surrender, or destroy the families who impeded his flight or 
defence. He acted the Rajpoot, and faced his foes ; who, appalled 
at this desperate act, deemed it un wise to attack him, and retreated^ 
Daod Khan, with his adherents, then settled in the hutcMey or flata. 
of' Sindc, and gradually extended his authority into the thnh Bfe 
was succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; he, by his nephew Bhawnl 
whose son is Sadik Mahommed Khan, the present lord of Bhawulpur, 
or Daodpotra, a name applied both to the country and to it» possee- 
eors, the children of David/' It was Mobarick who deprived the 
of the district called Khadal, so often meiitieiied in the 
^utals of Jessulmer, ^ and whose ^hief town is Deiarawnl, {bonded 
by century; and whole the evmtUM 
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<!^rl)ao<l e&tkblished his abode. Derrawul was at that time inhabited 
by a branch of the Bhattis, broken off at a very early period, 
its chief holding the title of Rawul, and whose family since their 
expolsion have resided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikaner, on an 
allowance of five rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The 
capital of the sous of David ” was removed to the south bank 
of the Garah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the 
site of an old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn. About 
thirty years ago* an army from Caudahar invaded Daodpotra, 
invested and took Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek 
protection with the Bhattis at Beekumpur. A negociation for its 
restoration took place, and he once more pledged his submission 
to the Abdalli king, and having sent his son Mobarick Klian as a 
hostage and guarantee for the liquidation of the imp.)sitioii, the 
army withdrew. Mobarick continued three years at Cabul, and was 
at length restored to liberty and made Khan of Bhawulpur, on 
attempting which he was imprisoned by his father, and confined in 
the fortress of Kinjer, where he remained nearly until Bhawul 
Khan's death. A short time previous to this, the principal chiefs 
of Daodpotra, m. Buddaira Khyrani, chief of Mozgurh, Khoda- 
buksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan of 
Ootch, released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, and they hud reached 
Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death of Bhawul Khan, He 
continued his route to the capital ; but Nuseer Khan, soii of Alluin 
Khan, Goorgecha (Baloch), having formerly injured him and dreading 
punishment, had him assassinated, and placed his brother, the present 
chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who immediately shut up 
his nephews, the sous of Mobarick, together with his younger broth- 
ers, in the fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force 
of Rijpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul ; but Sadik 
escaladed it, the Poorbias made no defence, and both bis brothers and 
one nephew were slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but was 
seizeS by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slain ; and it is con- 
jectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a pretext for 
their death. Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he obtained the 
musnud, was also put to death, being too pow^erful for a subject. But 
the Khyrani Icfrds have always been plotting against their liege j an 

* This memgrandoia was written, I think, in 1811 or 1812. 
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iostauce of which has beeti given in the annals of Bikaner, when 
Teraroh and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs sent to the 
castle of Kinjer, the state prison of Daodpotra. Gurhie still belongs 
to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. 
Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his father, whom Beejy 
Sing, of Marwar, used to style his brother. The Daodpotras are 
imich at variance amongst each other, and detested by the Bhattis, 
from whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain from 
plunder. The fear of Caiidahar no longer exists at Bhawulpiir, 
whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of Upper Sinde, 
though he is often alarmed by the threats of Riinjeet Sing of 
Lahore, who asserts supremacy-over “ the children of David.” 

Diseases . — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants 
of the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drink, ratanda or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinea- worm, and varicose veins, are the most common. The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessary to 
extricate the lijnba from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
tiie elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my service, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as kasids, or carriers 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Imlus and in Rajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatign^ 
ing than that of their native sand-hills. But I never was a convert 
to the Dhatti’s reasoning; with all his simplicity of character, even 
in this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his liml>s, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
dearly for his pedestriauism in the desert. From the narooa^ or 
Guinea worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial. The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far^from 
uncommon in the central states ; bat beyond the Aravalli the ques* 
tion of “ how is your narooa ?” is almost a genera] form of greeting, 
so numerous are the sufferers from this malady. It generally attacks 
the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is excruciatang 
almost past endurance. Whether it arises from animalculss in sand 
hr water, or jporous absorption gf minute particles imbued with the 
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* latent vital principle, the natives are not agreed. But the ^eat 
of the disease appears immediatelj under and adhesive to the skin, 
on which it at first produces a small speck, which, gradually increas- 
ing and swelling, at length reaches a state of inflammation that 
affects the whole system. The worm then begins to move, and as . 
it attains the degree of vitality apparently necessary for extricating 
itself, its motions are unceasing, aud night and day it gnaws 
the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action : the skilful narooa-doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of breaking 
it. Unhappy the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, happening 
to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, aud snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppuration. 
On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, 
he recovers. I should almost imagine,, when the patriarch of Uz 
exclaims, My flesh is clothed with worms : my skin is broken ami 
become loathsome. When I lie down, I say, when shall I arise 
aud the night be gone V that he must have been afflicted with tlie 
narooa, than which none of the ills that flesh is heir to can be 
more agonizing.* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the 
rest of India, Of these the or ‘ small-pox*, and the teejarra^ 

or ^tertian*, are the most common. For the first, they merely recom- 
mend the little patient to ‘ Seetla Mata ;* and treat the other 
with astringents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegranate is 
always (when procurable) au ingredient. The rich, as in other 
countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail woree 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of the^ 
feve/s is very common, aud its cure is mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Booicka 

• My friend Dr. Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency when 1 was political 
agent at bodipur]!^ was attacked by the narooa in a very aggm7ate<l form. U fixed 
itself in the ancle-joint, and being broken in tlie attempt to extricate it, was attended 
liy all the evil results 1 hare described, ending in lameness^ and generally impaired 
health, which obliged him to visit the Cape for recovery, whore I saw him on my way home 
lelghteen months Mter, bat he had eren then not altogether recovered from, the lamenoss. 
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Mata, the 'famished mother/ from the remotest times. That whhb 
is best authenticated in the traditions of several of these states, oc- 
curred in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve years 5 
It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha Phoolani, who 
was the personal foe of Seoji, the first Rahtore emigrant from Oaaouj, 
and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert inS. 1268 (A,D. 1212), 
Doubtless the desiccation of the Oaggar river, in the time of Hauiir 
Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the cause of tins. 
Every third year they calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 
1812 one commenced which lasted three or four years, extending 
even to the central states of India, when flocks of poor creatures 
found their way to the provinces on the Ganges, selling their infants, 
or parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Productions, animal and veffctahle , — The camel, ‘ the ship of the 
desert,’ deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; he is 
yoked to the plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his 
lordly master in mesheks^ or ‘skins,' in the passage of the desert, and 
can dispense with it himself altogether durin g several days. This 
quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the property of contract- 
ing and expanding accordirig to the soil, and the induration of his 
mouth, into whicli he draws by his tongue the brandies of the hahool, 
the klier^ aedjowas, with their long thorns, sharp and hard as needles, 
attest the beneficence of the Supreme Artist It is singular that 
the Arabian patriarch, who so accurately describes the habits of vari- 
ous animals, domestic and ferocious, and who was himself lord of 
three thousand camels, sliould not have mentioned the peculiar pro- 
perties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to insinuate 
the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the 
thuh of Dhat and Barmair are the best of all. The Rnjas of Jessulmer 
apd Bikaner have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
former state is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to* the 
prince ; the rest are the quotas of his chiefs ; but how they are rated, or 
in what ratio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one 
facing the head, the other they rear, and they are fiimowsiii a retreat- 
ing action: but when compelled to come to close quarters, they 
the cumel kneel down, tie his legs, and retiring behind, make 
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* R breastwork of his body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub iu the desert that does not serve the camel for 
fodder. 

Kliur-guddliat Gorkliur, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, and the 
deep rooe which extends from Bannair to Bankasirr and Biiliari, 
along the north bank of the great Bunn, or ‘ salt desert.' 

lioz or Ifilgae, Lions, — The noble species of the deer, the nilgae, 
is to be met with in numerous parts of the desert ; and altliongh it 
enjoys a kind of immunity from the Rajpoot of the plains, who 
may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food and for its 
hide, it is of great use. Pf the other wild animals common to India 
they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the nobler animal, 
the lion. 

Qi^domestic animah, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there is no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough. 

Goats and sheep, — Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured in vast numbers in the desert. It is asserted that 
tlie goat can subsist without water from the month of Kartick to 
the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equinox, — ap- 
parently an impossibility : though it is well known that they can dis- 
pense with it during six weeks when the grasses are abundant. Iu 
the of Uaodpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove to the flats of 
Siiulc in the commencement of the hot >veather. The shepherdvS, 
like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute in the 
chauch, or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is made 
into ghee^ and exchanged for gi’ain, or other necessaries. Those who 
pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild fruits, 
scarcely ever tasting bread. 

Shrubs and fruits, — We have often had occasion to mention 
the khgr or khureel ; the khaijri, whose pod converted, when dried, 
into flour, is called sangri ; the jhal, which serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and BySak affords them fruit ; the peeloo, used as food ; 
the babool, which yields its medicinal gum ; the ber, or jujube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit ; all of which serve the camel to browze on, 
and arc the most common and most useful of the shrubs ; the jomas, 
whose expressed juice yields, a gum used in medicine ; the plioke, 
with whose twigs they liae their wells ; and the alkaline plant the 
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aaji which they burn for its ashes. Of these^ the first and last are' 
worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The khureel^ or khyr (the capparis, or caper-bush), is well-know a 
both in Hindustlian and the desert : there they use it as a pickle, but 
here it is stored up as a culinary article of importauce. The bush is 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreading very wide ; there are no 
leaves on its ever-greeu twig-like branches, which bear a red flower, 
and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant. When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, which is then 
poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar operations, when 
the deleterioo!^ properties are carried off ; they are then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in 
ghee and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of 
twenty luaunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called 
Khadal, now subject to Daodpotra. From Poogul to Derrawul, and 
thence by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyi’pur (Dyr 
AUi), is one extensive thul, or desert, in which there are very con- 
siderable tracts of low hard flat, termed cliittram* formed by the 
lodgment of water after rain, and in these spots only is the snji 
plant produced. The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, is 
obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows: Pits are 
excavated and filled with the plant, which, wlieu tired, exudes a 
liqu d substance that falls to the bottom. While b+miing, they 
agitate the mass with long poles, or throw on sand if it burns too 
rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is extracted, the pit is 
covered with sand, and left for three days to cool ; the alkali is then 
taken out, and freed from its impurities by some process. The 
purer product is sold at a rupee the seer (two pounds weight) ; of 
the other upwards of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both Raj- 
poots and Mahomedaus pursue this employment, and pay a duty to 
the lord paramount of a copper pice on every rupee s worth they 
sell. Charuns and others from the tow'us of Marwar purchase and 


* ChHtrami tho namo applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphinstone 
happily descriUjA, bv saying that it rinp under the horae's hoofs in marching over 
it), is [itoraliy ^ the p'iu&ure,* from the circninstanci^ of such spott almost coxuitaniiy 
presenting the mirage^ here termed eMttram. How far the soil, so deeply impregnated 
with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, if not to cause this, we have elsewtoe 
noted ill a general account of this optical phenomenon in various parts of northern 
‘‘India.' - 
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*tmn!ipoi*t this salt to the different marts, whence it is distributed 
over all parts of India. It is a considerable article of commerce 
with Sinde, and entire caravans of it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, 
and Catch. The virtue of the soda is well understood in culinary 
purposes, a little mji added to the hard water soon softening the 
mess of pulse and rice preparing for their meals ; and the tobac- 
conists use considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to 
have the power of restoring the lost virtues of the plant. 

Grasise» are numerous, but unless accoinpanied by botanical 
illustration, their description would possess little interest. There is 
the gigantic sehtonrif or aeon, classically known as the cusa, and said 
to have originated the name of Cush, the second son of Rama, and 
his race the Ciishwaha. It is often eight feet in height ; when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre, converted 
by the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade. There 
is likewise the sirkuuda, the dhainnn, the dhooha^ and various others ; 
besides the gokra, the papri, and the hhoorut^ which adhering to 
their garments, are the torment of travellers. 

Melons, — Of the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic klinrbooza and the cliipra, 
to the dwarf goicar* The tomata, whose Indian name I have not 
preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well known in other 
parts of India. We shall trespa.ss no furtlier with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or grains, as 
occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 


ITINERARY. 


Jefisulmer to Sehxoan, on the right bank of the Indus, and Sydrabad, 
and return by Omurkote to Jessulm^^ 

KmldHtra, (6 coss)!— A village inhabited by Palliwal Bi*ahmins ; two hundred hoosca j 
wells. 

(2 houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; wells. 
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Kliala,. (3 co8»).-^ThrGe hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a umall fort of four ba8« 
tions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer, 


Kwioliiy (5 coss). I An Assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on one spot, about 
(6 do ). J a mile distant from each other, conjointly called Scorn, having a 


hoorj or tower for defence, garrisoned from Jessulmer ; several large wells, termed 
halrvah ; inhabitants, chiefly Sindios of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring 
salt and hharra (natron) from Deo Chuudeswar, the latter used as a mordent in 
fixing colours, exported to all parts. Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh 
is tlic boundary of Jessulmer and Sinde. 

Moidraiokf* (24i cobs). — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; situated amidst lofty 
sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of the journey is over alternate sand-hills, 
rocky ridges (termed jnvggro)^ and occa.'iionally plain ; for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of 
lofty tcehi$. Jti all this space of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of 
water to V>e had but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, call- 
ed Tiadi and tahah, situated half-way, wherein past times there was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahometlans conquered Sinde and these regions, the 
valley and desert belonged to Rnjpoot princes of the Pramar and Solanki tribes ; that 
the wliole thn? (desert) was more or loss inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and tetnples. notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, attest the fact. Tradition 
rec(U’dR a famine of twelve years’ duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the 
twelfth century, which depopulated the country, when the survivors of the tfml fled 
to the Kvtehij or flats of the Sinde, There are throughout still many oases or culti- 
vated patches, designated by the local t-erms from the indispensable element, water, 
wliich whether springs or rivulets, are called wah, bait, haireah, rar, Ur, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, llajurs. or Sumaichas. The inhabitants 
of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. 

These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by Rajurs, 
who cultivate patches of land or pasture their flocks of 
. buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the thul ; at each of 
these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; at Kajur-ca-busted 
there is a pool called Mahadeo-ca-de, (See p. 326.) 

Dvo Chandesnyir Maltadco, (2 coss,)— When the Soda princes held sway in these re- 
gions, ilicre was a town here, and a temple to Mahadeo, the ruins of which still 
exist, erected over a spring called Soorvj coond, or fountain of the Sun. The Isla- 
mite destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to Deen-Bawah, or 
* waters of the faith.’ The Goo7id is small, faced with brick, and has its margin 
planted with date trees and pomegranates, and a Moolla^ or priest from Sind, re- 
sides there and receives tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around feiis spot 
there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture for their flocks, 
and patches to cultivate. Their huts are conical like the wigwams of the African, 
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• and foMed by 9takes tied ait the apex and covered with grase and leavefli and often 
but a large blanket of earners hair stretched on stakes. 

Ch^rUiof'ca-lmtee, (2 coBS.)-*HamlQt inhabited by Hooslems of the Chhndia tribe^ men- 
dicants who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

Majur-corlmteey (2 coss.) 


Sumaieliorca-dOi (2 coss.) 


MajuTf 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(1 coss.) 
(2 coss.) 
(2 coss.) 

(2 GOSS.) 
(2 coss.) 
(2 coss.) 


I PoorwMf or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaiohas, Bajurs, 
and others, who are all migratory, and shift with their 
flocks as they consume the pastures. There is plenty 
of water in this apace for all their wants, chiefly 
springs* 


Odlimiohy (7 coss,)— Twelve huts ; no water between it and the last hamlet. 

(5 coss.) ~ Descent from the or desert, which ceases a mile east of the nallA 

or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indus at Dura, above Bory-Be- 
kher ; thence it passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpur, and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, 
whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 


(4 coss.) — ^Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches j a thanTia, or post 
here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills. 

Mecr*ca-kooe, (6 coss.)— Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited by Arorai. 

(3 coss.)— One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Aroras : small fort of 
six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabad. 

Kumaira^oa-Nalla^ (6 coss.)— This mlla issues from the Indus between Kakur-ca- 
busteeand iSukruud, and passes eastward; probably the bed of an old canal, 
with which the country is every where intersected. 

(2 coss.)— One hundred house.s, one-third of which are Hindus; patches of 
cultivation ; numerous water-com-Bes neglected ; every where overgrown with 
jungle, chiefly and khaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, 
barley, peas, grain, and maize, grow on the banks of the water-courses. 

Juttooe^ (2 coss.)— Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

COrd^ea’^Seher^ (4 coss.)— Four hundred houses ; two Dallas intervene. 

McbkairOf (4 coss,)— Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

SOfhLr-oa-hugtee^ (6 coss.) — Sixteen houses ; half way the remains of an rtneient for^ 
tress j three canals or nalhis intervening ; the village placed upon a mound four 
miles from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

PooTn, ouDLamlet, (1 coss.)— A ferry. 

The (1 coss.)— Took boat and crossed to 

fimtttor coss.)— Atown of twelve hundred houses on the right bank, 

belonging to Hydrabad.* 


«ijwst6d oft an elevation within a fow hundrod yards of the river, haring many 
wooden south. The houso« a»o built of clay, often three stories ht^, with 

and To the north of tbet()^m are the remains of a very oneiout 

Slse aSi bastions being still visible; and in the centre the vestiges of a 

SSSS bv hk l»drtorrt.oa Mahl, who Is said to have reigned here when drlvla from 

Sww in Althcnjgh centuries have flown atnoe the Hindus had any 

STJLSuo a?ii remained. Tboy relate that Bhlrtorrl, the eldest son 

«mde hk W^, that hqtieglectod the affairs of government, which 

Sat of ¥*?• comi.iVto his wife's ear^ nhe Insisted on the banish- 

Sir-% T his court; and Vtoented to Bhirterrl the 

for the prke— she had lost living pmduoed it, she v 


^ . rewarded fbr it, carried it to the 
, presenUug himself heforo hk (ineeii, 
shewassooverWbiliaed with shame 


« 
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Sehwan to I/ydrabad. 

Jkt’ea-hutee, (2 eoss.) — The woid jit or jvt is here prononncetl zjnt. Wii* htUilet 
in of thirty hats, half a m'h from the Indus : bills close to the village, 

(2^ fit*-)— -Syriall village. 

XMhhi. {21 <io,) — Sixty hou.ses ; oiu* mile and a half from the river : canal on the 
noilh side of toe village; banifs well cuicivated. In the hills, two miles west, 
is a spot sacred lo l^arbuUi and Mahadeo, where are several sspriugs, three of 
which are hot.* 

Oomri, (2 cops.) — Twenty-five houses, half a mile from River ; the hills not lofty, a 
coFs west. 

SoomH, (:i do.)— Fifty houses, oti the River hills ; one and a half coss west, 


that she rushe(A from his presence, and procipitatirg herself from the walls of the palace, was dashed 
topiotea. Kaja nhirterri oouHnlod himf^elf with anf.ther wife, Itaiii Pingla, to whose charms ho 
in hU« maimer lio’nmo enslaved; hut experience had tanght him suspicion Having one <iay 
g(Hie a hunting, hi‘'> Iiniitsman shot a deer, wh ‘So doe ooming to the spot, for ashort time contemplat- 
ed the body, then th*'- w hors>‘lf on his aiitb’rx und died. Thcs/iftA’un, or hunisman, who had falleu 
asleep, w,iB killed by ah«ge suako. Ills wife c tmo to seek him, snppv*sing him still asleep, but at 
length Sfi'ing he was dead, she Oi Elected leaves, dried reeds an '1 twigs, and hiiving made a pyre, 
pl.iced the body under it; niter the u'^ual iiernmbulations she set fire to, and ponshed with it. 
■Jbo Mija. A\ho witncfesod these proeeMihigR, went home and conversed with Piuglaid on these 
extiMurdinary especially the tethckuris which heeded unparalleled, rlnglani disputed the 

point, mkI said it was the sacrifice of pii'-sion not«f l* vo; had ir been the latter, grief would have 
required no pyrw. Sorrn* time after, having aguiti gr.ue a hunting. Bhirtem re^-alled this conversation, 
snd having s uin a deer, ho doepp-l his c'othesm the hlrod, and sent thorn bv n confidwitlal messenger 
to report his death in combat with a tiger Pmglani honni the details .she wept not, neither, did 
fche speak, but prostvutii.g her-iolf befoic the sun, ceased t> exid The pyre was laisod, and her 
remflin.H w» ii! consuitti‘igout«ido the city an tho r.ij.a icturnod fr-ni his excursion Hastening to 
the hp 'i of biineiitr.uon, and learning the f.-ital issue of his an ifice, ho throw off the trappings of 
sovereignly, put on t'.f j.ilgrimN garb, and abaudonel Oojein to Vicraina, The only word wmeh he 
uttered. MS he wandex d t-r and fro. was the name .'f h‘s faithful Pinglani ! ** Hat Pingla * Hae Pinpla f** 
The tnyal pilgrim at kois th fixed his abode at ■^chwan . but although they point nut tbo ruins of a palace 
stdl ki.own even iathr i, I unite .la the ain.i-Hf/H of Kaja lihirterii it is 'idnnltcd that the f-irtress is 
«if more aneicit dub .i or slninc to the south of thot(wn, also called, after him, 

BkirUrri<a iiiiyith'o, fu ilii.s the Islamite bus dcpohitccl the mortal remains of a saint ii.wed ball 
Peer shabftZ to v, horn t hoy at tribute thei‘ victorjous posges-ion of Sinde. The cenotaph of this 
saint, who hnK the ch.iricior of a inoaelyte Hindu, is in the centre td the mindia. and surrounded 
by wooden stakes. It if i » urious spcctaeie toseeboih T-alamite and Hindu paying tholr devotions 
in tbo same place of wr^hiyi; and although the fii«t is prohibited from approHcbing tho sacred 
tneeinte > ( thQ yet bnih adore a large A«t'ipn/w, that vej micubitod fi-ssil saerbd to Vishnu, placed 
in a niche in the toiuK The fact is a cuii^at*, om», and alth.>ugh the>e Islamite ado'ois are the scions 
of oonverlioTi. It perhaps mLcws in tho stroTigost manner that tliiH conversion w'ns of the sword, for 
generally sn.'tkijg, iho iv't) verted Hindu lUrikori the must bigoted and intoleratit Mussulmsti, My 
faithful nncl luteJligent oniitisaijes, Maduri Udl and the bhatti. brought me a brick from tbo ruins 
of this fortre^M r.f .<(hw;in It was about a cubtt in tength. .and of symmetrical breadth and 
thickn ^s. unc\.mnv.nly well burnt, and rang like a Ull. They also brought mo some charred wheat; 
fiom pits where It h.jd been burued The grains ^vere eutiic and reduced to a pure carbon. Trndii 
tlmi IS again at woik and assens its having lain there foi some thousand years. There Is very little 
doubt that this is the site of or.c of tho onfc*g"Tust'* ol the Maceduniaii conqueror, perhaps MnstoauuEL 
or Mookl>':iohwan, of Sehwan The p{is.sago of the ^.reciau down the Indus wa.s marked 
by excesses not infwor to tlu)«e of the Ghaznurdo king ill later times, ana doubtless thev fired all 
they could not pliu.dor to carry to the fleet There is also a Nofivk-ban-a. or place of wor^ip sacred 
to Kannk, the great ap^'^tle of the ^ikha, j laced between the fortress and the river. Hehwan is 
inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal proporli^.nR ; of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maimri 
from JoBTulmer, is the mo.st numerous, and have been fixed here for generations There ou also many 
HrahminF of the Pokurna (1) caste, Somian or goldsmiths, and other Hindu artisans ; of tte Mooslcm 
the Syed is said to be tho racst numerous class. The Hindus are tho monlod men. Cotton and 
Indigo. a»d quantities of rice lu the husk (paddff), grown in the vicinage of ^'ehwan am 
exportVi to the port« of Twtha and Koratchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen manned 
entlwSy by Mahomedans. Tlic Hakim of Sohwan is sent from Hydrabad The - range of mountalne 
which stretch from l.ithu utvply parallel with the Indus approaches within three miles of Sewlm 
and there turn off to tbo nortli*wost- All these hills are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hinglai 
Mata, (2) on the coast >f .Mokrau, (placed lu the same range) by tho £oomrie,or JVoomrie U.lho who 
though styling themselves lialoch&B, are Jits in origin (h) ' t 

* These springs art frequented, despite the difficulties end d.unger8 of the route from th« 
oavage Noomrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims 'Two of them are hot, and narin d Surpa-etumd and 
coond, or fouutaius of the son and moon, and imbued with especial virtues* but bi^fore 
the pilgrim can reap any advantage by purificathm in their waters, he must underco the rite of 
eonfessieu to the attendant priests, . who, through Intercession with Mahadeo lUve the power ^ 
granting absolution, should a sinner be so hiwdened as to plunge in without undergoiiig wda pre* 

^. Ijarstoty ordeal, he cornea out eovwred with br/tls ! ! ! Tills is a curious conftnnatloi? that the eon- 
fesMoitial rite is one of very nnoiquf visage amongst the Hindus, even in the dave of Rama of Roaula^ 
;.jieo1^ol T. p.a , , 

Y/ (1) See /‘nnals of Jeseulmer, p SW, 

J JhSa toon* shrine of the Hindu qybele. ^t linqueated by numerous voiarton is nine diy»* 
fetiamby fjwh T^tha by Koraeby Bunder, andebout nine mile* from the eea-ahere. . ^ , 

> . 3^f»e nre the i!*omui-(Ues '«! * 
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ot Smnf (4 do.)— -Two hutidred houfes and a bazaar, two hundred yard* from 
the River ; hills one and a half coss wast. 

Jfojaad, (44 GOSS, )~On the River two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trade; 
hills two coss west 

(kmar^a^bustee, (3 coss.)— A few huts, near the river. 

Sy6d^a~}mteey (3 do.) 

ShikarpwTf (4 do.)— On the river ; crossed to the east -side. 

Hydrahady (3 do.)— One and a half coss from the river Indus. Hydrabad to Nusur- 
pur, nine coss ; to Sheodad pur, eleven do. ; to Sheopcri, seventeen do.; to Rory- 
Bekher, six do.; total forty-three co.-iS. 


IJydrahad via Omavkote, to 

Bindoo Kha^ea^hvbstee^ (3 coss.)— We.st bank of Phooleli river. 

TajpuTj (.3 do.) — Large town, north-cast of flydral>ad. 

Kvtrail^ (1^ coss.)— A hundred houses. 

NiMvrpur^ (IJ do.) — East of Tajpur, large town. 

Vllyar-ca-Tandat* (4 do.)— A coiisideraole Iovm: built by [Jllyar Khan, brother of th« 

• late Oholam Alii, and lying south-east of N'u'iurpur. Two coss north of the town 
is the Sangra Nalla or Batvah* said to is&ue from the Indus between Hala aud 
Sukrund, and passing Jundeela. 

Jdeerhah^ (5 coss.)— Forty houses ; Bah, Tanda, Oott\ Poonca, are all synonymous terras 
for habitations of various degrees. 

Boonario, (7 cos«.) — Forty houses. 

Bingano, (4 do.)— To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. Sand-hills five and sir 
miles distant to the north. A small river runs umicr Dingano. 

JCorsano, (7 coss.) -A hundred housen. Two coss east of Korsauo are the remains of an 
ancient city ; brick buildings still remaining, with well and reservoirs. Sand-hills 
two to three coss to the northward, 

OmwrUte. (8 coss.)— There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to Omurkote. which 
is built on the low ground at the very extu-mity of the awZ or sand-hills of the 

desert, here commencing. In all this space, csrnnaied at forty- four eaclut coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far us Souario the soil is excellent 
and plentifully irrigated by hawaku, or canuU fium the Indus. Around the vil- 
lages there is considerable cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
thereisavastquantityof jungle, chiefly babool {mimosa arabica), the evergreen 
jhal, andjkow or tamarisk. From Bonario to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in 
which there ore a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irrigation ; 
the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route. 

iTitftar, (4 coss.)— A mile east of Omurkote commences the thul or.sand.hills, the ascenf 
a huiftred and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of Sumaichas who pastuy4; 
two wells. * 


Mote^ea-hmtee, (4 coss.)— A few huts ; one well j Dhotes, Sodas, and Sindies cultivata 
and pasture. 

(8 do.)— A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, who 
purchase up the gdiee from the pastoral tribes, which they exiwrt to Bhooj and 

^ ,8hsh*$, treaty with Mahomed Shah of I&diaJ which the cunQuarov 

mads the bou^^^tweea India and Penia, by which he obtained the whole of that ferUlo iwriltm 
^ tea valley of Stado, east of that Stieam. Others say. it issues from Dura, above^SoJ^kfiT 
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tlio valley. It is also an entrepdt lor trade ; caravans from the east exobange iheH^ 
goods for the ghee^ here very cheap, from the vast docks pastured in the Booe, 

^hairloo^ea-Patf (3 coss.)— Numerous springs (jpar) and hamlets scattered throughout 
this tract. . ' - 

Lanailo, (1^ do.)*^A hundred houses ; water brackish ; conveyed by camels Irpin 
Ehairloo. 

Shoj-ca-P^r, (3 do.) — Huts ; wells ; patches o£ cultivation, 

Bhoo,{^ do.)— Huts. 

Gurnra^ (10 do.)— A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sowae Sing 
Soda, with several or hamlets attached to it. This is the boundary between 

JDJuLt or the Soda raj and Jessulmer, Dhat is now entirely incorporated iu Sinde. 
A dliannif or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

ffursani^ <10 do,) — Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It belongs to a Rajpoot of 
this tribe, now dependent on Marwar. 

(10 coss.) — Three hundred houses. This is the fief of the chief noble of 
Jessulmer ; his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti. It is the border town o£ Jessulmer, There 
is a small mud fortress, and several tallaos, or sheets of water, which contain water 
often during three-fourths of the year ; and considerable cultivation in the little 
valleys formed by the teehas^ or sand ridges. About two miles north of Jinjinialli 
there is a village of Charuns, 

Ouj Sing*ea-husteey (2 do.) — Thirty -five houses. Water scarce, brought on camels from 
the Charun village. 

J£amir-dfom, (5 do.) — Two hundred houses. There are several hairas or pools, about a 
mile north, whither water is brought on camels, that in the village being saline. 
The ridge of rocks from Jessulmer here terminates. 

Chailak^ (5 do.)— Eighty houses ; wells ; Cbailak on the ridge. 

(7 do.) — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pool. 

Bkaoy (2 do.) — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells. 

Jesmlmer, (5 do.) — Eighty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to Jessulmer by this 
route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 
25 ; in all 70 pucka coss, or about 150 miles. Caravans or livttarB of camels pass 
in four days, candtt or messengers in three and a half, travelling night and day. 

. The last 25 coss, or 60 miles, is entire deseit : add to this 44 short coss from 
Hydrabad to Omurkote, making a total of 129^ coss. The most direct road is 
estimated at 105 pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 
English miles. 

Total of this route, 85) coss. 


Jessulmer to Bt/drahad, hy Baisnau. 

Kooldur, (5 coss.) 

Khobla^ (5 do.) 

LaWia^ea^gong, (30 coss.)— Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or water. 
jPaiwtow, (8 do.) 

(16 do,)— Wells, 

The^ro, (3 do.) 


*** 9so Annsls of Jewulmw lor m ol th« murder tUs dtkltsis, S97.) 
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Meeta^ea^dhair, (7 coss.)— Onwcfcote 20 co8«» 

Jwideela^ (8 do,) 

Ullyar’^ca-Tamda, (10 do.)— Sankra, or Sangra mlU, 

Tajpur^ (4 do.) ) In the former route the distance from UHyar-carTanda, by 

Jani'^a^Tandai (2 do.) ) the town of Kusurpur, is called 13 coss, or two more than 
Hydrahad, (5 do.) J this. There are five mllas or canals in the last five coss. 
Total of this route, 103 coss. 

Jesiulmer, hy Shaligurh, to Kliyrpur of Meer Sohrab. 

Ana-mgu¥^ (2 cosa.) 

Chmddi (2 do.) 

Panirca-twr, (3 do.)--2Vror TVr, springs. 

PanUca-kooeJtrif (7 do.)— No village, 

Korialloh^ (4 do.) 

Shagurh^ (20 do.*)— JKtJoe or waste all this distance. Shabgurh is the boundary ; it 
has a small castle of six bastions, a post of Mccr Sohrab, governor of Upper Binde. 
Guntmhf (C do.) 

Qurlmr^ (28 do.)— Rooe or desert the whole way ; not a drop pf water. There aro 
two routes branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpur, the other to Ranipur. 
Baloch^ca^hu&tee, (5 do.) 

Sumwha-ea^hiisteef (5 do.) 

Nallay (2 do.) — The same stream which flow’s from Dura, and through the ancient city 
of Alorc ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Khyrpur^ (18 do.) — Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, and brother of the prince 
of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions, 
called Noakote or New-castle. The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpur is fiat, and 
marks the breadth of the valley here. The following towns are of consequence. 
Ehyrpur to Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by Kurrum Alii, son of 

the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpur to Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpur. 

Khyrpur to Shiharpur^ (20 coss.) 

Gurhur to Ranipur, 

Purarohf (10 coss.)— A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies and Enrais ; 
several hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides here on the 
part of Meer Sohrab, the route being travelled by huttan or caravans of camela. 

nalla from Burah passes two coss east of Furaroh, which is on the extremity 
of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called Tuht/r^ five coss Tyest of 
Furaroh, extending to Rory Bekher, sixteen coss distant from Furaroh, From 
Furaroh to the Indus, eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley har^, 

(18 coss.) 

I II M W IB H I MM . f n ., w pun I ■ ■TT f T l I i -di a i H .M 'l I - W II'I C I 

• 

* Shdkh A\m\ Bixkat makss the distance Qa)y nine com from Shahgurh to KoiiaUehi And states 
the hnportant fact of crossing the dir bed of tbm Oaggur, fivo coms west of Rorianoh ; winter |ound 
lOentffully by digging in the bed. Numerous to which the ebo^Mrds drive theh flocks, 
t Considerable town on the bi|^ road from Upper to Lower binde. Bee subsequent routa> 


- Hamlets of Balocbes and Sumaichas, 
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Jessulmer to Itory Behher* 

RorialUhf (18 coss.)— See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 do.)— A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here. 

Goterreot (16 do.) — Bouudarj of Jessnhncr and Upper Sinde. A small castle aisd 
garrison of Moor Sohrab’s ; two wells, one inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts 
of Sutnaichas and Oondiirs ; teebaa heavy. 

Oodnt, (32 do.)— Thirt)' huts of shepherds ; a small mud fortress. Rooe, a deep and 
entire de.sert, throughout all this space ; no water. 

Sunhram. or Sungram^ (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hills, the rest numeroua 
temporary hamlets constructed of \\xQjooar^ or maize stalks ; several water-courses, 
Nalla-Hangra, (4 do.) — This nalla, or strojim is from Dura, on the Sinde*, two cosa 
and a half north of Rory Bekhor ; much cultivation ; cxiremity of the sand-hills, 
TirgateOj (J do.)— A large town : Bankers and Bauias, here termed ISlirar, and 
Sumaiclias. 

Low ridge of hills, called IVklur^ (4 do.) — This little chain of silicious rocks runs 
north and south ; Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab. is at the foot of them ; they 
extend beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Kory Bekher. Goomut is six 
coss from Noakotc. 

i?ory, (4 coss.) ) On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed over to 
Btthhr, do) > Bekhor; breadth of the river near a nnle. Beklieris an island, 
8ehhiif\ (J do.) J and the other branch to Sekher is almost a mile over also. This 
insulated rock is of silex, specimens of which I possess. There are the remains of the 
ancient fortress of named in honour of the Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose 

lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on the opening of their conquests. It 
is yet more famed as the (capital of the Sogdi of Alexander ; in all probability a 
corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled from immemorial ages, 
and who till very late] 3 ’ held Omurkote. 

N, B. — Casids or messengers engage to carry de.spatches from Jessulmer to 
Rory Bekher it. four days and a half ; a distance of one hundred and twelve cosfl. 


Bekher to Shikarpur, 

LuHej also called Imltieslrr. (12 coss.) 

iVaUet, (34 do.) 

Shikarptcr, (i do.) 

Total of this route, 16 cosfl. 

Bekher to lAidhana^ (28 coss.) 

ShiUatjgur to I/udhana^ (20 do.) 


Jemdmer to Dyr Alii KJiyrpur. 

KorialUf (18 coss.) 

Bhurroh, (20 do.)— Rooe or desert all the way. This is the dohnd^ or mutual bound* 
ary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmer, and there is a small mitti-ea^koteot mnd 
fort, jointly held by the respective troops ; twenty huts and one wpU. 
gofftiadkh^ (20 do.}— Rooe all tha yr»y. A dand for the collecl^on of dutteii «iic 
- 'wan. ' . ' * 
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Khyrp^r^ (Dyr AlU) (20 cose.)— Booe» and deep jangle of the evergreens called Ufm 
mAjhal, from Sootialloh to Khyrpur. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 


Khyrpxtr (Dyr Alii) to Ahmedpur* 

Ohaorai (6 coss.)— Conshlerable town ; Indus four coss west, 

Subiul’Ca-Jcote^ (8 do-l—Boundary of Upper Siiide and Daodpotra. This frontier castle, 
often disputed, was lately taken by Meer Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous 
hamlets and water-courses. 

(8 coss.)— Considerable garrison town of Daodpotra ; two battalions and 
sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 


Khyrpxtr (JDxjr Alii) to Hydrahad, 


Meef^pxir^ (8 coss.)— Four coss from the Indus. 

Matailohf (5 do ) — Four coss from the Indus. 

(Mbit (7 do.) — Two coss from the Indus. 

Dadloh, (8 do.)— Two coss from the Indus. 

Itory Bekher, (20 do.) — l^nnierons hamlets and temporary villages, with many watoiv 
courses for cultivation in all tliis space, 

CO.SS. 


Khyrpir 

(Sohrah-o(f-) 


) 3 Six coss from the Indas. 

i 


Goomuf 

Bamjmr 

(8oo rouio to it from <Jijrhur ) 

Jli riff ore 

Bhiramiimr 

JTnLiatu.,,^- 

Kunjerro 

No^heyra 

Mora 

Shahffnira 

Bmlutpur 


8 


5 

f> 

1 

3 

8 

7 

3 

3 


The coss ill this distance seems a medium between 
iliG puckn of two coss and the hntcha of one and 
a half. The medium of one and three quarter 
miles to o;ieh coss. deducting a tenth for wind- 
ings. apiiears, after numerous comparisons, to be 
just. This is alike applicable to all Upper Sinde. 


Meerpur, 


3— On the Indus. Here Madam crossed to Sehwan, 
and return to Meerpur. * 


KazUtM^Qote 9'\ 

Svkmnd II 

^ The coss about two miles each ; which, deducting 

jChurdao . . . . , . . . . 4 ' windings of the road, may be 

Mfittan..". ...Z 4 protracted. 

Mydrabad 6 


XoTAJi 146 cost. 
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Je&mlmer to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-Gurhio* 


(4 coss.) \ These village^ are all inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins, and are 
MordexirTf (3 do.) f in the tract termed Kundal or Khadal, of which Katori, eight 
Oogadeof (3 do.) f coss north of Jessulmer, is the chief town of about forty 
Kainmrr, (5 do.) ) villages.-N.B. All towns with the aflSx of sirr hare pools of water. 

(25 coRS.)— or desert throughout this space. The castle bf 
Nohur is of brick, and now belongs to Daodi)otra, who captured it from the Bhattis 
of Jessulmer, Alwut forty huts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll 
for the Kuttars or caravans ; two rupees for each camel-load of ghee, and four , 
for one with sugar ; half a rupee for each camel, and a third for an ox laden with 
grain. 

Mivr&ed Kote, (24 coss.) — Rooe or desert. Ramgurh is four coss east of this. 
IkMiar-ca^Gurhiy (ifwlo .) — Roue until the last four coss, or eight miles. Thence 
the descent from the hehas or sand-hills to the valley of the Indus. 


Total of this route, 79 coss, Ikhtiar to Ahmedpur 18 cosa 

Khanpur B 

— — Sooltanpur 8 


Jemdmer to Slieo-KoUoroh, Kheraloo, Chotvn, Nnggur-ParkuTf 
Mittie, and return to Jessulmer, 

Bahlay (3 coss.)-— Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

AkulU, (2 do.)—Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao, 

Chore^ (5 do.)— Sixty houses, mixed classes, 

Bi'ikote^ (2 do.)— A small town of two hundred houses ; belongs to the Jessulmer fisc 
or khalsa. There is a little fort and garrison. A tallao or pool excavated by the 
PalHwals, in wh:oh water remains througliout the year after much rain. 

Sangur, (6 coss.) — N, B. This route is to the east of that (following) by Checncha, 
the mo, t direef road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages 
are now deserted, 

Rpn.^irr, (2 coss.)— Forty houses, and tallao, Beejoorae 2 coss distant. 

Mmfhtyc (frontier), (2^ do.) — Two hundred and fifty houses. Saheb Khan Sehrae 
with a hundred horse is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and the last of Jessul* 
mcr. The ridge from Jessulmer is close to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

Goongah^ (4^ Qm^,)—Thanna, or post of Jodpur, 

Shvo, (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, some 
through famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from Jodpur; 
collects the transit dues, and protects the country from the depredations of the 
Sehraes. 

Kottoroh^ (3 coss,)— Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred are 
now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on the ridge. A Bahtore chief 
resides here. The district of Bheo Eottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessul*' 
mer by the Rahtores of Jodpur, 

(6 coss.)— In ancient times a considerable place ; now^ only fifty hoos^ 
A fort pn the ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet hi^ ; connected with 
the Jessulmer ridge, but often covered by the lofty teebas of sand. 
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(7 ( 30 «s.)— Capital ot kherdhitt, one ot the ancient <Uvlsiou tA Uanathalt. 
Two coss south of Beesallao ciossed a pass over the hills. 

(10 coss.)-"Aii ancient city, now 4n tnias, having at ptesent only about dghty 
houses, inhabited by the Sehraes. 

Brnkasirr, (11 coss.)— ITormerly a large city, now only about three hundred and sixty 
houses. 

Bkil-oorlmsUet (6 do.) 

Chohanrcorpoora^ (6 do.) 

NugguTi (3 coss.)— A large town, capital of Tarkur, containing one thousand five 
hundred houses, of which one-half are Inhabited. 

Kaim Khan Sehme^ca^hmtee, (18 coss.) — Thirty houses in the tlml; wells, with water 
near the surface ; three coss to the east the boundary of Sinde and the Choban 
Raj. 

Bhote-ca^poora^ (15 coss.) — A Hamlet ; Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 

MUti or Mittri~ca*kote, (3 coss.) — A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or the divi- 
sion of Omurkotc belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose prince, with the 
title of Nawab, resides here : a place of great commerce, and also of transit for 
the caravans; a fortified mahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Gabnl used 
to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince always took refuge here with his family and 
vajjuables. The sand-hills are immensely high and formidable. 

ChailuMirr^ (10 coss.)— Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, Beeju- 
ranis, and Bunyas ; a place of great importance to the transit trade. 

Sumaicha-ca^hnstee, (lOcoss.)— 2’W from Chailasirr. 

B^oor-Alli, Paw^ca^Tir, (9 coss.) — Sixty houses of Charuns, Sooltano Rajpoots and 
Kdoreas^ (qu. the ancient Kaorea ?) water {pani-eoriiT) plenty in the thul. 

Boalf (5 CO.SS.) — Twelve hamlets termed scattered round a tract of several coss, 
inhabited by different tribes, after whom they are named, as Soda, Behrae, Kaorca, 
Brahmin, Banya and Sootar, as Sod-ea-haSy Salirae’Ca-has, or habitations of the 
Sodas ; of the Sehraes, &c. &c. (Sec p. 329.) 

Baellie, (7 coss.)— One hundred houses ; a dhannl, or collector of duties, resides here. 

Onrrirah, (10 do.) — Described in route from Omurkote to Jcssulmer. 

Baidanohy (lido.) — Forty houses; a lake formed by damming up the water. Aggur, 
or salt-pans. 

. Kottaroh, (9 do.) — 

Sheoy (3 do.) — The whole space from Nuggur to Shco-Kottoroh is a Continuous mass of 
lofty sand-hills (thuhea-tmha), scattered with hamlets ( poorTms)^ in many parts 
affording abundant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
tkml extends south to Noa-kote and Bui war, about ten coss south of the former 
and two of the latter. To the left of Noa-kote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower 

Sinde. » 

Jessulmer to Shea Kottoroh, Burmair, Nuggur •Gooroh and 

Sooe’-Bah, 

Bhumo^ (5 cose,)— Two hundred houses of Palliwals ; pool and wells ; ridge two to 
three hundred feet*high, cultivation between the ridges, 

CfKemcha^ (7 do.)— Small hamlet j Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, low thul, oultiva- 
tion. 

i8 


I Few huts in each. 
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(Scoss.)— Tliirfcy.Jioiifle^ of Palliwalai, aa before; IfectE to tba riglijr 
half acoss- 

O^a, (1 <lo,) -Fifty houses of IPalliwals and Jain Rajpoots; wells and podls ; 
country as before. 

(2do.)— Sixty houses 5 only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled to Sinde dnring 
the famine of 1813 ; Charuns. Grand ffml commences. 

Sanflur-ca-tallaOi (J do.)— Water remains generally eight months in the tallao or pool, 
sometimes the whole year. 

(IJ eos8.)l Between Is the or boundary of Jessulmcr and Jodpur. 

JKhoradi (1 do.) > Beejorae has one hundred and twenty houses of PaUiwals ; 

) wells and pools at both places. 

Kajnra 'dj (1 coss.) — Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Oongahy (4 do.)— H '.o-det of twenty huts ; hairas, or small wells and pools ; to this 
the ridge and intermingle, 

Syn, (2 do.)— Capital of the district, 

Ncemlah^ (4 do.)— Forty houses ; deserted. 

BhadhOi (2 do.) — Four hundred houses ; deserted. This is * the third year of faminer 
Kviwolri^ (3 do.)— Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

J'Uhpahi (3 do.)— Twenty huts ; deserted. 

JSuggur (Gooroo), (20 coss.)— Tliis is a large town on the west bank of the Looni 
river, of four to five hundred houses, but many deserted since tbe famine, which 
has almost depopulated this region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far 
as the Ganges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to save life, 

(6 do.)— A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooto(\ (2 do.)— West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred houses j the chief 
is styled Rana, and of the Chohan tribe. 

Batto, (3 do.) — West side of river. 

PutUirno, (1 do.) ] 

Oadlo, 

Bunas, (3 do.)— East side of river. 

Charuni, (2 do.)— Seventy houses ; east sido, 

Clteeiuhvano. {^2 (\o ,) — Town of three hundred houses; east side of river; belonging 
to a Cliohan chief, styled Bana. Sanchore seven coss to the south. 

Buioroh^ (2 coss.)— East side of river : deserted. 

Hotcegong, (2 do.)— South side of river ; temple to Pboolmookhcswar Mahadco. 
BhootoTif (2 do.) j North side. On the w^est side the thul is very heavy ; east side is 
Tappee^ do.) \ plain ; both sides well Cultivated, 

♦ Lalpoora, (2 do.) — West side. 

So(ti*poora, (1 do.)— I 'rossed river, 

Sunlottl, (2 do.)— Eighty houses, east side of river. 

BUoatvroo, (2 do.)— East side ; relation of the Rnna resides here, 

Narhe, (4 do.) — South side river ; Bhils and Sonigurras. 

Karoe, (4 do.)— Sehraes. 

PlUmoh, (2 da)— Large village ; Kolis and Pithils. i , 

^hutnidur. (3 do.)— Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, Wpnging to- 
Sooe jSah, \ , 
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coss.) -Capital of Sana Naitaya Bao, Chohan priaci of Vira-Bah: 
Zoomh, (5 do.)— One hundred- houses. 

Sooe, (7 do.)— Residence of Chohan chief. ' 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to Pohtrn and Jessulmer. 

Panehhnddra, (3 coss.)— Bhalotra fair the llth Maug— continues ten days. 
Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses in the tract called Sewanchi ; the ridge 
unites withJhalore and Sewanoh. Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost 
all deserted since the famine. Here is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding 
considerable revenue to the government. 

Gojfti, (2 coss.)— Forty houses ; deserted ; one coss north of this the deep thul com- 
mences. 

Patode, (4 do.)— A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred houses ; cotton 
produced in great quantities. 

Sct’vam, (4 coss.)— Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Sertu'oh, (1 do.)— Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed Sewanchi \ from 
thence Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Eendo tribe. 

BoongUrro, (3 coss.) ] Boongurro has seventy houses, Solanjtitullo four hundred, and 

Solaiikitnllo, (4 do.) > Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. This tract is calhid 

Pongulli, (5 do.) ) Thulaicha, and the Rahlores who inhabit it, Thulaicha 
Rahtores. There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivatoi's. Pongulli a 
Charun community. 

BahurrK (5 coss.)— One hundred houses ; inhabited by Ohanins. 

Molnn', (4 do.) — »Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins. 

Pokurn, (I do.)— From Bakurri commences the Pokurn district j all flat, and though 
sandy, no tenhas or hills. 

Odluiti'hf {Ct coss.)— Fifty houses ; a pool the south .side, 

Lahti, (7 do.)— Tlireo hundred houses ; Palliwal Bruliinins, 

i^odaiHwr, (2 do.) 1 Sodacoor has thirty houses and Ciuuidun fifty ; PalHwals. Dry 

Ch-andim, (4 do.) ( nalla at the latter ; water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Phojka, (3 do,)— One coss to tho left is the direct road to Baauuki, seven coss from 
Ohaudun. 

PamahHalao. (5 coss.)— One hundred houses ; Palliwals. 

Mokla.it, (1 J do.) — Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jcuulmer, (4 do.)— From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; 
thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the rulgc being on the left. A small thul 
intervenes at Sodacoor, thence to Ohandun, plain. Fium Chandun to Uasunki the 
' road again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional 
cultivation, to Jessulmer. • 


Bikaner to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-^Giirheei on the Indue. 


yae*ca-‘huBtec^ (4 coss,) ^ 
Gvgnair, (5 do.) 

Gooroh, (5 do.) 

(5 do.) » 
0itajBirv,(% do.) 
Narrayift (4 do.) 


1 


Sandy plains ; water at all these villages. From Gii'ajsirr, 
the Jessulmer frontier, the tcehaB or sand-hills commence, 
and continue moderate to Beekumpoi'. 
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JBe^hufnpwTf (9 cofla.) 1 Bcolcttmpnr to Mohiingiirh, roae or doaert all tho way, iha?li^ 
Mbhungurh, (16 do.) f conaidorabU aand-hilla and jangle. 
i^atchna, (16 do.) — Teehoif or aand-hilla throughout ihia apace, 

Karraie, (9 do.)— A Bridimiu village, 

Ifolmr^ca-Ourheet (24 do.>— Deep rooe or deacrt ; the frontier ganiaon of Sindc ; the 
gurhee, or caatle, held by Hadji Khan. ^ 

Mcreed Kste^ (24 ooaa.)— iSooe, high aand-hilla. 

GwrhBC /M«iflr-A:^-eaf,(18do.)—Tho beat portion of thia through the Kntchi, or 
fiata of the valley. Garble on the Indue. 

Total 147 C088, equal to 2204 miles, the coss being about a mile and a half each ; 
200 Kaglish milea of horizontal diatanoe to be protx^ctodt 



ANNALS 

Or 


AMBER,* OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTEB I. 

Designations given hy Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootana,^ 
Dhomdar known hy the name of its capitals , Amber or Jeypnr,^ 
The country of the Cucliwahas an aggregate of conquests hy the 
race so called. — Etymology of ' Dkoondar* — Origin of the Cuck* 
wahas.—Raja Nal founds Nurwar^ — Dhola Rae expelled, and 
founds Dhoondar. — Romantic legend of Dhola Hae.—His treachery 
to his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khog<mg.~Marries a daughter 
of a Birgoojar chief, and l>€Comes Ms heir.— Augments his territories, 
and transfers his government to liamgurh. — Murries a danghter 
of the prince of Ajmere. — Is killed in battle with the Memos.— 
His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar. — Maidul liae conquers Amber, 
and other places — Conquests of Iloondeo. — Of Koontul. — Access 
sion of Pujoon. — Refections on the oloriginal tribes at this period. 
—The Meena race.—Pujoon marries the sister of Priehivi-raj of 
Delhi. — His military prowess. — Is JdUed at the rope of theprincess 
of CanouJ. — Malesi succeeds. — Ilia successors. — Pritbwi’^raJ creates 
the Barorkotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amber. — He is assassinaied 
—JSaharmulL — The first to wait on the Mahomedan power . — 
B}mg%irandas the first liajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial 
house. — His daughter marries Jelmtgir, and gives birth to Klwosaroo. 
•^Accession of Maun Sing. — His power, intrigues, and death.— » 
R<w Bhao^ — Maha. — Mirza Raja fey Sing, brother of Raja Maun, 
succeeds.— Hepairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, cmd ren- 
ders immense services to the empire.— Is poisoned hy Jm son^r^ 
Rom Sing.—Bishen l^ng. 

» 

* This account of the Amber or Jejirpur state, is nearly what I commuz^ted to 
the Marquis of Hastings in Amidst the multiplicity of obj^ote which subse- 

quently engaged my atte&Uon» 1 had deemed myseU absolved from the necessity of 
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By some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted 
the habit of designating the principalities of Rajpootana by the 
names of their respective capitals, instead of those of tlie countries. 
Thus Marwar and Mowar are recognised under the titles of their 
chief cities, Jodpur and Qodipiir ; fl.otali and Booudi are denomina-^ 
tions indiscriminately applied to Haravati, the general term of the 
region, which is rarely mentioned ; and Dhoondar is hardly known 
by that denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by 
the names of its capitals, Amber or Jeypur, the last of which is now 
universally used to designate the region inhabited by the Cuchwaluis. 

The map deiities the existing bouinlaries of this principality, to 
which I shall indiscriminately apply the terms (us is the practice of 
the natives) of Dhoondar, Amber and Jeypur. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of Uie Cuchwahas 
is an assemblage of communities, the territc^ries of which have been 
wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or from independent cliieftains, 
at various periods ; and therefore the term Dhoondar, which was only 
one of their earliest acquisitions, had scarcely a title to impose its 
pame upon the aggregate. The etymology of Dhoondar is from a 
once celebrated samificiul mount {dlioond) on the western frontier, 
nearKalik Jobuair.^ 

The Cuchwuha or Ciichwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second son of llama. King of Koshula, wliose capital was Ayodia, 
the modern Oude. Cush, or some of his i in mediate offspring, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected Uie cele- 
brated castle of Rhotas, or Eohitas,t on the Soane, whence, in the 
lapse of several generations, another distinguisiied scion, Raja Nal, 
migrated westAvard, and in S. 351, or AD. 295, founded the king- 

enlarging upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would have superseded this 
essay, there having been several political authorises at that court since it was'jvritten. 
Being, however, unaware'that any thing has been done to develope i|s historical 
r^ources, which arc more abundant than those of any other court of India, I thmk it 
right not to suppress this sketchy however imperfect. ' ' 

* The traditional history of the Chohans asserts, that this mount was the place of 
jpenance {ta^^asya) of th^ir famed king BeeeUdeo of Ajmere, who, for his oppressicin 
of his subjects, was tiansformtjd into a Malchus, or JJamon, in which conddion he 
ebntinued the evil work of bis former existence, * devouring his subjects’ (as literally 
«^pressed), until a grand-child ofEered himself as a victim to appease his 4n8atiablo 
appetite. The language of innocent affection made its way to the heart -of the 
who recogaieed his offspring, and winged his flight to the Jumna. It mig^t 
belvorth while to excavate of the transformed Chob*kn king, whicS^J 

Jhavesozne notion will prove to be his sepulchre. , ^ ^ 

j this celebrated ahWe searched for insttlptiom they might throw Ikht 
the Jtdatoiry of 
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dom and city of Nurw^r, or classically, Nisliida.**^ Some of the 
traditional chronicles record intermediate places of doimicile prior 
to the erection of this famed city : first, the town of 'Lahar, in the 
heart of a tract yet named Ouchwagar, or region (par?) of the Cuch- 
wahas ; and secondly, that ofi,;:pwalior. Be this as it may, the 
descendants of Raja Nal adopted the affix of Pal (which appears 
to bo the distinguishing epithet of all the early Rajpoot tribes), until 
Sora Sing (thirfy-third in descent from Nal), whose son, Dliola 
Rae, was expelled the paternal abode, and in S. 1023, A,D. 967, 
laid the foundation of the state of Dhoondar. 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, Nala 
of Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maroni, may be allowed ‘ the 
bojist of heraldry ami in remembrance of this descent, the Cuslutes 
of India celebrate with great solemnity Hhc annual feast of the 
sun,! on which occasion a stately car, called the chariot of the sun 
{Surya ratha), drawn by eight horses, is brought from the temple, 
and the descendant of Rarnesa, ascending therein, perambulates his 
capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Ouchwaha state of 
Amber; but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were 
uiifinged with romance. As the episode, while it does not violate 
j)robability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tribes, wo 
do not exclude the tradition. On the death of Sora Sing, prince 
of Nurwar, his brother usiirped the government, depriving tho infant, 
Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother, clothing herself in 
mean apparel, put the in fail t in a basket, which she placed on lier 
head, and travelled westward until she reached the tbwn of Khogong 
(witliin five miles of the modern Jeypur), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
, precious burthen on the ground, and was plucking some wild ber- 

* Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may append), 
the year S. 351 is given for its foundation by Kaja Nal, feht whether obtained from, 
an inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, however, corroborates, ih a 
reraaritable manner, the number of descents from Nal to Bhola Hae, vh, thirty-three, 
Which, calculated according to the beat data (aco vol. i, p. fifi), at twenty-two years 
to a reign, will make 72t> years, which subtracted from 1023, the era of I)hola Rae’s 
migration, loaves ^7, a difference of only fifty-four years between the computed and 
settled CTM ; and if we allowed only twenty-one years to a reigp, instead ditwent/;-two, as 
proposed in all long lines above twenty-five generations, the difference would be'trifling. 
We may thus, without hesitation, aclopt the date .‘151, or A.0. 295, for the period 
Raja Kal, whose history is -one of the grand sources of delight to the bards of 
. S^jpootana. The poem rehearsing his adventures under the title of Nal and . Damyanti 
(lam. Nal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at Akber^s command, by Fiozi, 
birotherof Abulfazil, and has since beeu made known to the admirers of Sanscrit 
literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin, ' , \ . 
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ried^ when eho observed e iboded serpent rearing its form wet 
the basket* She uttered a shrieks wh|j% attracted an itiriei^ant 
Brahmin^ wh6 told her to be under no alarrh^ but rather to rejoioe ! 
at this certain indication of future greatness in the boy. But the 
emaciated parent of the founder of^\mber replied^ " What may be 
in futurity I heed not, while I am sinking with hunger on which the 
Brahtniu put her in the way to Khogong, where he said her necessities 
would be relieved. Taking up the basket, she reached the town, 
which is encircled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened 
to be a slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any menial employ- 
ment for food. By direction of the Meena Rani, she was entertained 
with the slaves. One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of 
which Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior 
to his usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. 
As sobn as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustrious 
fugitive, he adopted her as his^sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew. 
When the boy liad attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), 
he was sent to Delhi,* with the tribute of Khogong, to attend 
ins teM>f the Meena. The young Cuchwaha remained there five 
years, when he conceived the idea of usurping his benefactors 
authority. Having consulted the Meena dhadif or bard, as to the 
best means of executing his plan, he recommended ^him to take . 
advantage of the festival of the Dewali, when it is customary to 
perform the ablutions m maw, in a tank. Having brought a few 
of his Rajpoot brethren from Delhi, he accomplished his object, filling 
the reservoirs in whiofa the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies. 
The treacherous^bard did not escape ; Dhola Rae put him to death 
with his own hand, observing, he who had proved unfaithful to 
one master, could not be trusted by another.” He then took posses- 
sion of Khogong. Soon after, he repaired to Deosah, J a castleVand 
district ruled by an independent chief of the Birgo^ur tribe of 
Riypoots, whose daughter he demanded in marriage, “JElow can 
this be,” said the Birgoojur, when we are both Suryavdnsi, 
and one hundred generations have not yet separated us ?”§ But 

. , . • Tlie Tuar tribe were fcheifi supreme lords of India. 

t dJioU, dh(m, Jde^, are all terms for the bards or minstrels of the Heena 

i 'v, c Msip foj' Oeosah (wrHtea Dewmah), on the Bangunga river, about thirftr' ^ 

e«tof.T^pni. .6 6 ?. , 

Biriroojar tribe claims’ descent from Lava or Lao, the elder son of Bama.!/ 
iitf -six dmomU pQtA Homu to Vicrama, .and thirty4hree from Baja 
)h jDhola Bae, we have oiily^to calculate the number of genetatlons betweeuK 
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’ Wi<^K4C0nviticed that necessary number of 'de^xi^jA had interven- 
ed, the nuptials took place, and as the Birgoojur had no malo issue, 
he resigned his power to his son-in-law. With the additional means 
thus at his disposal, Dhola deterngiined to sulyugato the Seroh tribe 
of Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natto, dwelt at Mauch. Again he was 
victorious, and deeming his new conquest better adapted for a 
residence than Khogoug, he transferred his infant government 
thither, changing the name of Mauch, in Ijonour of his great an- 
cestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently marrricd the daughter of the prince of 
Ajmere, whose name was Marorn\ Returning on one occasion with • 
her from visiting the shrine of Jumwahi Mata, the whole force of 
the Meenas of that region assembled, to the number of eleven 
tbousaml, to oppose his passage through their country, Dhola gave 
them. battle: but after slaying vast numbers of his foes, he was 
liimself killed, and hi's followers fled.^ Maroni escfiped, and bore a 
posthumous child, who was named Kariktil, and who conquered the 
country of Dhoondar. His son, Maklul Rao, made a conquest of 
Amber from the Soosawut Meouas, the residence of the^: chief, 
named Bhatto, who had the title of Rao,. and was head of the Meena 
confederation. He also subdued tlm Naudla Meenas, and added the 
district of Gatoor-Gatti to his tcri’iWry. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like his pr-decessors, continued the 
warfare against the Meenas. lie was succeeded by Koontul, Avhos© 
sway extended over all the hill-tribes round his capital Having 
determined to proceed to Bliutwar, where a Ghohan prince resided, 
in order to marry his daughter, his Meena subjectsfi remembering 
the former fatality, collected from all quarters, demanding that, if 
he went beyond the borders, he should leave the standards and 
iiakarras of sovereignty, in their custody. Koontul ' refusing to 
submit, a batt^le ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with 
great slaughter, which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar. ^ 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalrous Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic 
history (JHasa) of the emperor Prithwi Raj. Before, however, we 


Viciama Nal, to asoertain. whether Dhola's penealoErist went on g;ood grounds. It 

yimf in S. 351 that Kaja Nal erected Nurwar, which, at twenty-two years to a reign, 
^Irea sixteen to be added to fifty-six, and this a«idod to thirty- three, is e^iaal to one 
hundred and five generations. from Hama to I^hola Bae« 
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proceed farther, il tnAf 6e dohveiiieii* to give 9 tkdtdh of the 
power and numbers of the indigenous tribes at this period* 

We have already had frequent occasion to observe thfe tehdeticy 
of the aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in Mewar, Kotah. and Boondi, and is now 
exeirpliHed in the rise of the Ouchwahas in Dhoondar. The origi- 
nal i, pure, iinniixed race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, 
were stykcl Pochwaira, and subdivided into five grand tribes. Their 
original home was in the range of mountains called Kali-kho, 
extending from Ajniere nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber, con?jecr.i ted to Am6«, the universal mother, or, as the Meepas 
style her, Ghatta Ilaai, ‘ Queen of the pass.* In this range was 
Khogang, Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities of 
comnuinitics. But even so late as Raja Bahannull Cuchwaha, the 
coteinporary of Baber and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained or 
regained great power, to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors. 
One of these independent communities was at the ancient city of 
Naen, destroyed by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul 
connexions. An old historical distich thus records the power of the 
Meena princes of Naen : 

JBawum, hote durwaza 

murdj Naen ca J2aja 
“ Booto raj Naen %o 
’ J%h hhoos myih hhutta manga'' 

That is, "There were fifty-two strong-holds,* and fifty-six g&tes 
belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sovereignty 
of Naen was extinct, when even of chaff ( Moo* ) he took a 
share.” If this is not an exaggeration, it wonld a|>pear that, 
during the distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi, 
the Meenas had attained their primitive importance. Certainty 
from Tujoon, the vassal chieftain of Prithwi Raj, to BaharmuU, 
the cotemporary of Baber, the Cuchwahas had ' but littla 
increased their territoiy. When this latter prince destroyed tha 
Meena sovereignty of Naon, he levelled its half-hnudred gatfei, 
4nd erected the town of Lowain (now the residence of tha Rajawvdi 
chief) on its ruins. 

. * is - a fortress bat it may be applied simply to the ouiiibtr of SawfiflaivOt 

Bsen, which in the amaber of it* gates Might riral Thebes. Lowain, built on 
nui^ coaUios three thotuKod boeMs, and ha* eigfaty^ew towiahipe 
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A distiiiotioo i$ m^de w ortfeogr^phy aiyl praaunci^tiofi pf thf 
dedignatioi) qF tbia raoa: MjfM, i>xMoina, meaning th^ asil, or 'unn)ixed 
class/ of which there ia wpw but pne> the Oo.varra ; while Mema is that 
applied to the mixed, of which they reckon hara pal,"* or twelrp 
commiuiities. descended frorn Rajpoot blood, as Ohohan, Tuar, 
Jadoon, Purihar, Ciichwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Gehlote, &c. and thes^ 
are subdivided into no less than five thousand two hunched distinct 
clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaej^a, Dholi, or Dhom, their 
genealogists, to keep account. The imrnixed Oosarra stock is no\y 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of central and western India, boast of their descent 
at the expense of legitimacy.” These facts all tend strongly to 
prove that the Rajpoots were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, 
whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, Sairias or Sarjas, are the 
indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully treated 
hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Mccna tribes, their 
religion, manners, and customs. 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of 
Nurwar, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in 
marriage the sister of Prithwi Raj, the CHiohan emperor of Delhi, 
an honour perhaps attributable to Jbe splendour of Pujoon s descent, 
added to his great personal merit. The chivalrous Ohohau, who had 
assembled around him one hundred and eight chiefs of tlie highest 
rank in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who command- 
ed a division of that monarch’s armies in many of his most impor- 
tant battles. Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from 
the north, in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, 
he defeated Shabudin in the Ehyber Pass, and pursued him towards 
Oazni. His valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, 
the country of the Chundails, of which he was left governor ; and 
he was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a chosen body 9! 
their retainers, enabled Prithwi Raj to carry off the princes 
Canouj. In this service, covering the retreat of his liege lor^ 
Pujoon lost his life, on the first of the five days’ continuous batUjs. 
Pujoon was conjoined with Govind Gehlote, a (^^ef of tlie Mewar 

, * Pai is the term for a community of any o£ the aborginal mountain racea ; Ita 
import id a * defile,* or ‘valley,* fitted for cultivation ajid defence^ It Sa probaUIs 
ithat Polisar may be a corruption qf P^igar, or the region {gar) of these PaU, jE^alita, 
^hilita, PhiUta, are terms used by fhe learned to the Bhil trib^. ' 'M'aina Or Myna, 
141 ixom Mair^ Mar; " 
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house ;--'botb fell together. Chund, the bard, thus describes the last 
hours of the Ouchwaha prince : “ Wlien Govind fell, the foe danced 
■with joy ; then did Pujoon thunder on the curtain of fight : with 
both hands he plied the kharg (sword) on the heads of the barba- 
rian. Four hundred rushed upon him ; but the five brothers in 
arms, Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with Narsing and Cuchra, support- 
ed him. Spears and daggers are plied — heads roll on tlie plain — 
blood flows in streams. Pjijoon assailed Itimad; but as his head 
rolled at his feet, ho received the Khan's lance in his breast ; the 
Coorina* fell in the field, and the Apsaras dLsputed for tl»e hero. 
Whole lines of the nortlimon strew the plain : many a head did 
Mahadeo add to his chaplet.^ When Pnjooii and Govind fell, one 
watch of the day remained. To rescue his kin came Palhan, like 
a tiger loosed from his cliain. The array of CaiK)uj fell back ; the 
ch»udlike host of Joychund turned its head. The brother of Pujoon, 
with his son, performed deeds like Gama; but both fell in the 
field, and gained the secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to 
conduct them to his mansion. 

“Gunga sIuMiiik with affright, the moon quivered, the Digpals 
howled at their posts: checked was the advance of Oanouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed .^^le last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jeychund, Pujoon was a buckler 
to hia lord, and numerous bis gifts of the steel to the heroes of 
Canouj: not even by the bard can his deeds be described. He 
placed his feet on the head of Shesnag, he made a waste of the 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him. As 
Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, ‘one hundred years are the limit of man’s 
life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in childhood ; but 
the Almighty taught me to wield the brand.’ As he spoke, even 
in the arms of Yama, he beheld the arm of his boy playing on 
the head of the foeman. His parting soul was satisfied : seven 
•(bounds from the sword had Males! received, whose steed was covered 
with wounds: mighty were the deeds performed by the sou of 
Pujoon," 

This Malfisi, in whose prai.se the bard of Prithwiraj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the Raj 

* Coomia. or Cvelma, arij BynonyiDOua tennfi, anil indiscriminately app}li^(b;'to 
the feajpoote of^jmere; * tortoise.’ ‘ ’ , 

t Ihe cliuplet oji the god of waria of skulls ; hie drinking cup a semi-cranium#' 
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X>{ Atnber, There is little said of him in the transcript in my pos- 
session, There are, however, abundance of traditional couplets to 
prove that the successors of Pujooii were not wanting in the chief 
duties of the Eajpoot, the exercise of his sword. One of these 
mentions his having gained a victory at Rootrahi over the prince of 
Mandoo.^ 

We shall pass over the intermediate princes from Malesi to 
Prithwi Raj, the eleventh in descent, with a bare enumerutiou of 
their names: viz. Mulesi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Keelun, Kontul, Joonsi, 
Oodikurn, Nursing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Chandrasen, Prithwiraj. 

Prithwiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man's 
estate. To them and their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the Lara kotri, or ‘ twelve chambers' of the Cucliwaha 
hoiise. The portion of each was necessarily very limited ; some of 
the xlescendauts of this hereditary aristocracy now hold estates 
equal in magnitude to the principality itself at that period. Previ- 
ous, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cuchwaha fiefs, and 
indeed intermediately between Mulesi and Prithwiraj, a disjunction 
of the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power for a long time exceeding in magni- 
tude the parent state. This was in the time of Oodikuiu, whose 
son Baloji, left his father’s house, and obtained the town and small 
district of Amriitsir, wliich in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and bocaiuo the nucleus of an extensive and singular 
confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at 
this day covering an area of nearly ten thousand square miles. As 
this subject will be discussed in its proper place, we shall no longer 


• l give this chiefly for the concluding coni))et, to see how the Rajpoots aj)plui(i 
the word' Khotvn to the lauds beyond Cabul, where the great Raja Maun couiaiidcd as 
Akber's lieutenant : 

“ Palimn, J^ijoon jeetr^ 

“ MahoOa, Canon j lurri^ 

Nandoo Maie»i jcHe, 

“ liar Koolraki ca 
“ liaj Jihagwandas jeatfy 
^\Motrasi Inr 
“ linjfi Maun Shg jrrif\ 

KnuTEN fonj doohiin,'' 

“ Paihuu and Pujoon were viciorious ; 

*• Foughtjat Mahoba and Canon j ; 

“ Maiesi conquered Mandoo ; 

** In the battle of BoQtrabi, 

* “ Raja Bhagwaudas vanquished. 

** In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewat), 

Raj Maun Sing was victorious ; 

** Bubjugatingthe army of Keoten/’ 
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dwell OB it, but proceed with the posterity of Prithwiraj, .amoBgst 
the few incidents of whose life/ is mentioned his meritorious piU 
grimage to Dewnl* near the mouth of the Indus. But even this 
could not save him from foul assassination, and the assassin was his 
OAvn son, Bheera, “whose countenance (says the chronicle) was 
that of a demon.” The record is obscure, but it would appear 
that one parricide was punished by another, and that Aiskurn, 
the son of Bheern, was instigated by his brethren to put their father 
to death, and “to expiate the crime by pilgrinjage.”f In one list, 
both these monsters are enumerated amongst the “anointed” of 
Amber, but they are generally omitted in the genealogical chain, 
doubtless from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber who paid homage to 
the Mahomedan power. He attended the fortunes of Baber, and 
received from Hemayoon (previous to the Pathau usurpation) the 
munsub of five thousand as Eaja of Amber. 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became still more intimately 
allied with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of Akber, wl»o 
saw the full value of attachirig such men to his throne. By what 
arts or influence be overcame the scruples of the Cuchwaha Raj- 
poot we know not, unless by appealing to his avarice or ambition ; 
but the name of Bhagwandas is execrated as the first who sullied 
Rajpoot purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. Hid 
daughter espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit 
of the ’narriafre was the unfortunate Khoosroo. J 

Maun Sing, uophew§ and successor of Bhagwandas, was the 
most brilliant character of Akber’s court. As the emperor’s lieute- 

• ^ temple the Debail of the Mahomedan tribus : ti»o Rajpoot seat of jjower 
of the Raja® of Hjtnie. when attacked by the caliphs of Ra‘rdad. 

T The chronicle eaya of this Aiskurn, that on ids return, the kin|? (Baber or 
Hemayoon). gave him the title of Raja of Kurwar. These slates have oontiinied occa- 
Bionally to furnish representative, on the extinction of the line of either, A very 
conspicuous instance of this occurrctl on tbe death of Raja .1 nggut Sing, the last prince 
of*Amber, who dying without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, and a sou of the ex* 
prince of Nurwar was placed on the gadi of Amber. % 

: It is pleasing to lind almost all these outlines of Rajpoot history confirmed by 
Mahomedan writers. Ti was in A, H. 993 (A.D. 1586) tiiat this marriage took place* 
Three generations of On chwabas, ei::. Bhagwandas, his adopted son Raja Maun, and 
grandson, were all serving in the imperial army with great distinction at this time* 
Raja Maun, though styled Koon^ar, or heir apparent, is made the most conspicuous. 
He quelled a rebellion headed by the emperor's brother, and while Bhagwandas 
orjmmandcd under a prince of the blood against Cashmere, Maun Bing overcame tad 
insurrection of the Afghauh at jEi^fayber ; and his son was made ’Aceroy of Cabid.-r^ 
See Briggs ’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 368, et seq, 

f Bhagwandas had three Boorat Sixi^^ Madoo Sing, and Juggut Sing; 
|{aah Sing was son of the last. 
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^Bnt, he was Bntnisted with the mont ardiioiid duties, and added 
conquests to the empire from Khoten to the ocean. Orissa wae 
Subjugated by him,* Assam humbled and made tributary, and 
Cabul maintained in her allegiance. He held in succession the 
governments of Bengal and Behar,*}* the Dcklmn and Cabal. Baja 
Matin soon proved to Akber that his policy of strengthening his 
throne by Bajpoot alliances was not without linzard ; these alliances 
introducing a direct influence in the state, wliich frequently thwarted 
the views of the sovereign. So powerful was it, tlmt even Akber, 
in the zenith of his power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than tlie execrable but common expedient of Asiatic 
despots — poison : it has been already related how the emperor’s 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruction. J 

Akber was on bis death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an 
intrigue to alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prince 
Khoosroo, and it was probably in this [uedicament that the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixed 
on the head of Selim> afterwards Jehangir. The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Baja Maun was sent to the government of 
Bengal; bub it broke out again, and ended in the perpetual 
imprisonment of Khoosroo, § and a dreadful death to his adherents. 
Boja Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, 
tliough he stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerful to be 
openly punished, being at the head of twenty thousand Eaj pools * 
but the native chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jehangir 
in the incredible sum of ten crores, or millions sterling. According 
to the Mahomedau historian, Baja Maun died in Bengal, I1 A.H. 1024 

* Ferifihtft conftms this. AAvine he sent one hundred and twenty elephants to the 
king on this occasion .—Brijrgs’ Ferishta, vol, ii, p* 208. 

+ Ferishta confirms tin's likewise. According to tins historian, it was while Maun 
was yet only Komwaf^, or heir apparent, that he was invested With the governments 
of ^‘Behar, Hajipur, and Patna,” the same year (A.D. 1589) that his unchle 
Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth of juince Khoosroo by the daughter 
©f the uuchwaha prince, an event celebrated (says Ferishta) with great rejoicings. 
See Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 261. Col. Briggs has allowed the similarity of the 

Ikames KhooBn^o and Khenm-m to betray him into a slight error, in a not» oti the 
fanner prince. It was not Khoosroo, but Khoonim, was succeeded bis lather 
Jehangir, and was father to the moi>ster Arungzebe, (note, p. 261). Khoosroo was pat 
to death by Khoorum, aft^^ards Shah Jehan. 

J Annals of Rajastlian, vol. i. p. 872. 

$ He was afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jehan. See Dow's Ferishta, 
xol iii, chap, i, p, 68. 

II Dow, voL iu, p, 4r6 ; the chronicle says in S. IC99, or A,D. 1613. 
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(A:.D. 1615) ; while the chronicle says he was slain in an expedition 
against tlie Khilji tribe in the north, two years later.* 

Rao Bhao Sing succeeded his lather, and was invested by the 
Emperor with the Panj-hazari, or dignity of a legionary chief of five 
tiiousand. He was of weak intellect, and ruled a few years without 
distinction. He died in A.H. 1030 of excessive drinking. 

Mjiha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated habits. 
These unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of 
J<Klpur to take the lead at the imj)erial court. At the instigation 
of the celebrated Joda Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaner), the 
Rajpootni wife of Jehangir, Jey Sing, grandson of Jiiggut Sing 
(brr)ther of Maun), was raised to the throne of Amber, to the no 
small jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, Noor 
Julian. It relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor 
and the Riijpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seraglio, 
wliere the Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, 
Olid comiuaiided him to make his salaam to Joda Bae, as the source 
<»f this honour. But the customs of Rajwarra could not be broken: 
it was contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he 
replied: “ I will do this to an}'' lady of your majesty^s family, but 
not to Joda Bae upon which she good-naturedly lauglied, and 
called out, “ It matters not ; I give you the raj of Amber.” 

Jey Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restored by Lis conduct the renown of the Cuchwaha name, which 
liad been tarnished by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. 
He performed great services to the empire during the reign of 
Arungzebe, wlio bestowed upon him the munsub of six thousand. 
He made prisoner tlie celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to 
be broken, was accessary to his liberation. But this instance of 
magnanimity was more tban counterbalanced by his treachery to 
Bara, in the war of succession, which crushed the hope^ of that 
brave prince. These acts, and their consequences, produced au 
unconquerable haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the 
tyrannical Arungzebe to destroy him. The chronicle says he had 
twenty-two thousand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-* 
two great vassal chiefs, who commanded under him ;,that he would 

Acconutr o£ the liXe of Baja Maua would fill ^ volume ; there are ample matet* 
rials at Jeypur, 
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* rilt with them in durbar, holding two glasses, one of wUich he called 
Delhi, the other Satarra, and dashing one to the ground, would 
exclaim, there goes Satarra ; the fate of Delhi is in my right 
hand, and this with like facility I can cast away/* These vaunts 
reaching the emperor’s ear, he had recourse to the same diabolical: 
expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a son the assassin of 
his father. He promised the succession to the ffadi of Amber to 
Keerut Sing, younger son of the Raja, to the prejudice of his elder 
brother Ram Sing, if he effected the horrid deed. The wretch 
having perpetrated the crime by mixing poison in his father’s 
opium, returned to claim the investiture : but the king only gave 
him the district of Kamah. From this period, says the chronicle^ 
Amber declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the mnnsub of four thousand 
conferred upon him, and was sent against the Assamese. Upon his 
death, Bisheu Sing, whose munsttb was further reduced to the grade 
of three thousand, succeeded ; but he enjoyed the dignity only a 
short period. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sowae Jey Sing succeeds, — Joins the party of Azim Shah,— Amber 
sequestrated, — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison, — His character, 
— His astronomical knowledge, — His conduct during the troubles of 
the empire. — Anecdote illuslratwe of the evils of polygamy, — lAmUs 
of the raj of Amber at the accession of Jey Sing, — Ihe new city of 
Jeypur, — Conquest of Hajoreand Heoti, — Incidents illustrative of 
Rajpoot character. — Jey Sing's habit of inebriation, — The virtues 
of his character , — Contemplates the rite of Aswamedha. — JOw- 
persion of his valuable manuscripts, — His death, — Some of his wives 
and conciAines become satis on his pyre, 

• 

JSf n., better known by the title of Sowae Jey Sing, in con- 
traJistinctiou to the first prince of this name, entitled the *' Mirza 
Raja,” succeeded in S. 1756 (A.D. 1699), in the forty>fourth year 
of Arunzehe’s reign, and within six years of that monarch’s death. 
He served wi^h distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war of suc- 
cession attached himself to the prince Bedar Bukt, son of Azim 
Shah, declared successor of Arungzehe ; and with these he fought the 

60 
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battle of Dholpur, which ended in their death and the elevation • 
of Shah Alum Bahadoor Shah. For this opposition Amber was 
sequestrated, and an imperial governor sent to take possession ; but) 
Jey Sing entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the king’s 
garrisons, and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their 
nuitvKil preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through 
his desultory military career during the forty-four years he occupied 
tho gadi of Amber ; enough is already known of it from its com- 
bination with the Annals of Mewar and Boondi, of which house he 
was the implacable foe. Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troiibles 
iiixl warfare of this long period of anarchy, when the throne of 
Timoor was rapidly criitnbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier 
would never have handed down his name with honour to posterity ; 
on the contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite 
to make a Rajpoot hero; though his hilents for civil government 
auvl court intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of his day, were 
at that period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the cliaracter 
of Sowae Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes of 
Rajpootana, of whom we are apt to form too low an estimate. He 
was the founder of the new capital, named after him Jey pur, or 
Jcynnggur, which became the seat (»f science and art, and eclipsed 
the more ancient Amber, with which the fortifications of the modern 
city unite, although the extremity of tlie one is six miles from the 
other. Jeypur is the only city in India built upon a regular plan, 
with streets bisecting each other at right angles. The merit of the 
design and execurion is assigned to Vedyadhar, a native of Bengal, 
one of the most eminent coadjutors of the prince in all his scientific 
pursuit*^, both astronomical and historical. Almost all the Rajpoot 
pj*inces have a smattering of astronomy, or rather of its spurious 

* For mch a sketch, the materialB of the Amber court arc abundant ; to instance 
only the Calpadrooma. a miscellaneous diary, in which every thin?? of note was 
written, and a collection entitled Bk seh noli goon Jey Smg m. or * the one honored 
and nine actions of Joy Sing,* of which I have hoard Huvcral narrated and noted. 
His voiominons corrcspondeiice With all the princes and chiefs of his time would alone 
repay tbo tr ,ubi( of translation, and would throw a more pet-fect lighten the manners 
and hidings of his countrymen than the most labourious lucubrations of any 
Duropeau. 1 possess an autograph letter of this pi ince, on one of the most important 
cTChts of Indian history af this period, tltedeposai of Ferochser. It was adcUeashd 
to the liana. 
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relation, astrology ; but Jey Sing went deep, not only into the 
theory, but the practice of the seieace, aud was so esteemed for his 
knowledge, that he was entrusted by the emperor Mahomed iShah 
with the reformation of the calender. He had erected observa- 
tories with instruineuta of his own invention at Delhi, Jeypur; 
Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, upon a spale of Asiatic grandeur; 
and their results were so correct as to astonish the most learned. 
He hud previously used such instruments as those of Ulug Beg 
(the royal astronomer of Samarcand), which failed to answer hia 
expectations. From the observations of st^ven years at the various 
observatories, he constructed a set of tables. While thus engaged, 
he learned through a Porluguese missionary, Padre Manuel, the 
progress which hia favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, 
and he sent “several skilful persons along with him”* to the court 
of Etnanuol. The king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, 
who communicated to the Rajpoot prince the tables of De la Hire.f 
“On examining and comparing the calculations of these tables 
(says the Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appeared 
there was an error in the former, in assigning the moon's place, of 
half a degree ; although the error in the other planets was not so 
great, yet the times of solar aud lunar eclipses he I found to come 
out later or earlier than the truth by the fourth part of u ghiirry, or 
fifteen pith (six minutes of time),” In like manner, as he found 
fault with the iustrunieuts of brass used by the Toorki astronomer, 
and wliicli he conjectures must have been such as were used by 
Hipparciius and Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la 
Hire*J3 tables to instruments of “ inferior diameters.” The Rajpoot 
prince might justly boast of his instruments. With that at Delhi, 
he, in A.D. 1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 
23° 28' ; within 28" of what it was determined to be, the year 
following, by Godin. His general accuracy was further put to the 
test yi A.D. 1793, by our scientific countryman, Dr. W. Huut€flr, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Oojein 
with that established by the Rajpoot prince. The difference was 
24" ; aud Dr. H. does not depend on his own observations within 16". 
Jey Sing made the latitu(ie 23° 10' N. ; Dr. Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N. 

♦ It would be worth aacertiBLimiig whether the archives of Lisbon refer to this 
circutnstaiice. • , 

t Seco!id edition, published in A.I). 1702. Jey Sing finished hi^in A;P. 1711. 

} Jey iling always bpeaka of himsah in the third person, 
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From the results of his varied observations, Jey Siog drew up * 
a set of tables, which he entitled iTey Mahomedshahi, dedicated to 
that monarch ; by these, all astronomical computations are yet made^ 
and altnanacs constructed. It would be wrong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treaties 
on plain ^ and spherical trigonometry, ‘Don JuarC Napier on the 
construction and use of logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit,—^ 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the “ Supreme Artificer recalling the line of one 
of our own best poets : 

** An undevont astronomer is mad.” 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface : “Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discertking genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth iu confession of inability ; and such adoration, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may ac- 
knowledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency! Let us 
devote ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his 
name ! in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of 
heaven are only a few leaves ; and the stars, and that heavenly 
courser the sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the 
empire of the Most High. 

“ From inability to comprehend the all-encompassing benefi- 
cence of his power, IliFPARCHUS is an ignorant clown, who wrings 
the bands of vexation ; and in the coiitemplatibn of his exalted 
majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of 
truth : the demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect sketch of the 
forms of his contrivance. 

“ But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and the 
admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sevai Jey SiNa, 
from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress 
towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed, to the 
solution of its most difficult problems ; by the aid of the Supreme 
Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge of its principles andt 
rules/' &/C.* 


♦ See ** Account of the astronomical labours of Jjra Sing. Raja of Amber ” by 
Dr. W. Hunter; tAsiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 177 ;, to whom I refer the reader for 
the aesflnptiou of the instrmnonts used by the Raja. The aathoi has seen those at 
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Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, 
at his own expense, caramnseraU for the free use of travellers in 
many of the provinces. How far vanity may have mingled with 
benevolence in this act (by no 'means uncommon in India), it 
were uncharitable to enquire: for the Hindu not only prays for all* 
those ''who travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller by 
serau, or inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capi- 
tals and cities, under the ancient princes, there were public charities 
for necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, and then 
passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried on his favourite pursuits 
in the midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from whose debasing 
influence he escaped not untainted ; when amidst revolution, the 
destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, 
he not^only steered through the dangers, but elevated Amber above 
all the principalities around, we must admit that he was an extra- 
ordinary man. Aware of the approaching downfall of the Mogul 
empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber from the wreck, 
he was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount; for, 
on the conspiracy which deprived Ferochser of empire and of life, 
Jey Sing was one of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and 
would have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a particle 
of the valour which belonged to the descendants of Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewar with which he was so closely connected, both by 
political and family ties. The Syeds, who succeeded to power on 
the murder of their sovereign Ferochser, were too wise to raise 
enemies unnecessarily ; and Jey Sing, when he left the unhappy 

JDeihi and Mathara. There is also aa eqainoctial di;il constructed on the terrace of 
the palace of Oodipur, and various instruments at Eutah and Boondi, especially an 
armillary sphere, at the former, of about five feel diameter, all in brass, got up under 
the scholar's of Jey Siug. 

Dr. HuDfter gives amost interesting account of a young pundit, whom he found 
at Oojein, the grandson of one o£ the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held the oflRice df 
Jyotuh^dtaet or Astronomer-Hoy al, and an estate of live thousand rupees annual, 
rent, both of which (title and estate) descended to this young man : but science fied 
with Jey Sing, and the barbarian Mahrattas bad rendered his estate desolate and 
unproductive. Ho possessed, says Dr, H,, a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu 
astronomical science contained in the various Siddha7ht(i8i and that not oouhned to 
the mechanioal practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of theiir 
demonstration. This inbentox of the mantle of Jey Sing died at Jey pur, soon after 
Dr. Hunter left Oojein, in A.D. 

• Scott, in hi^ excellent history of the successors of Arungtebe, gives a full 
account of this tragical eyent^ on which I have already touched in vol I, p. 432. of this 
work; where I have given a literal translatkin of the autpgraph letter of 
6ing on the occasion. 
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monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary doinigions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pursuits, astronomy and history. He a^)* 
pears to have enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, taking 
no* part in tlie struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721, witlK 
Mahomed Shah’s defeat of his rivals, and the destruction of the 
Syeds. At this period, Jey Sing was called from his philosophical 
pursuits, and appointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces of 
Agra and Malwa iti succession : and it was during this interval 
of comparative repose, tluit he erected those monumeiits wliich 
irradiate this dark epoch of the history of India.* Nor was ho 
blind to the ijiloiosts of his nation or the honour of Amber, and his 
important office was made subservient to oblaining the repeal of that 
disgraceful edict, iha j^zei/a, and authority to repress the infant power 
of the Jats, long a thorn in the side of Amber. But when, in A,D. 
1732, tlie Eifija, once more lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was 
in vain to attempt to check the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent 
the partition of the empire, he deemed himself justified in consult* 
ing the welfare of his own house. We know not what terms Jey 
Sing entered into with the Mahratta leader, Bajirow, who, by his 
influence was appointed Soohadar of Malwa; we may, however, 
imagine it was from some more powerful stimulant than the native 
historian of this period assigns, namely, ‘'a similarity of religion.” 
By this conduct, Joy Sing is said emphatically, by his own couiitiy- 
inen, to have given tlie key of Hindustan to tlie Southron. The 
influence his character obtained, however, with the Mahrattas was 
even useful to his sovereign, for by it he retarded their excesses, 
which at length reached the capital. In a few years more (A.D. 
1739), Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and the Rajpoots, wisely 
alive to their own interests, remained aloof from a cause which 
neither valour nor wisdom could longer serve. They respected 
the emperor, but the system of government had long alienated 
these gallant supportei’s of the thit>ne. We may exemplify the 
trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of ‘‘ the hun- 
dred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 
moral evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take 
their ris e from pol^^gainy, • 

• The Uaja says he finiahed his tables in A,D. 1728, and that he ha<il ooeiipied 
binjsalf seven years previeiisly in the necessary observations ; in fact, the first quiet 
yeatij of Hauomed tohah's reign, ox indeed that India had known lor ceuturiea. 
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Mahraja Bishen Siog had hvo sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sing. 
Tlie mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her 
own family in Keechiwarra. When he had attained man’s estate, 
he was sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of jewels presented ^by 
his mother, he obtained the patronage of Kumurodiu Khan, the . 
vizier. At first his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, 
one of the most fertile districts of Amber, as an appanage ; which 
being acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing, he was 
stimulated by his mother to make still higher demands, and to offer 
the sum of five crores of rupees and a contit]gent of five thousand 
horse, if he might supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. 
The vizier mentioned it to the emperor, who asked what security 
he had for the fulfilment of the contract ; the vizier offered his own 
guarantee, and the sunniuis of Amber were actually preparing, 
which -were thus to unseat Jey Sing, when his pngri hudiil bhae, 
Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam, the Jeypur envoy at court, 
of what was going on. The intelligence produced consternation 
at Amber, since Kumurodiu was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s dejection 
became nuinifost on reading the letter, and he handed it to the 
confidential Nazir, who remarked, ** it was an affair in which force 
could not be used, in which wealth was useless, and which must be 
decided by stratagetii^ alone ; and that the conspiracy could be 
defeated only through the conspirator. At the Nazir’s recommenda- 
tion he convened his principal chiefs, Mohun Sing, chief of the 
Nathawuts;f Deep Sing, Khombani, of Bhansko ; Zoorawur Sing, 
Seoburunpota ; Hiinraat Sing, Narooka ; Koosul Sing of Jhulaye ; 
Bhojraj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing of Maoli ; and thus addressed 
them on the difficulties of his position: “You placed nm on the 
gadi of Amber ; and my brother, who would be satisfied with 
Busswa, has Amber forced upon him by the Nawab Kumurodin.” 
They advised him to be of good cheer, and they would manage 
the affair, provided he was sincere in assigning Busswa to hie 
brother. He made out the grant at the moment, ratified it with 
an oath, and presented it with full powers to the chiefs to ^.ct for 

» TheNastiria herg harping on three ot the fvur pTedicaments, which (borrowed 
originally from Menu, and repeated by the gr^at Rajpoot oracle, the bard Chund) 
govern all human events, shmiy d&n^ hhed, dind, ‘ arguments, gifts, stratagem, force.* 

t He is the heftiditary premier noble of this house, (as is Saloombra of Mewar, 
and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ Patel of Amher' 
His residence is Ohomoo. which is the place of rondesvous of the feudality of Amber, 
whenever they league against the sovereign, 
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him. The Paneh (council) of Amber sent their ministers to Be«^y ' 
Sing, provided with all the necessary arguments J but the prince 
replied, he had no confidence in the promises 0* protestations of 
his brother. For themselves, and in the name of the barah kotri 
A ffifter ca (the twelve great families), they gave their 'teeta-ram* 
or security; adding that if Jey Sing swerved from his engagements, 
they were his, and would themselves place him on the ffodi of 
Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied ; nevertheless 
he ordered Ehanduran and Kirparam to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in his new appanage of Biisswa. The chiefs, anxiouS' to 
reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, 
and as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was proposed and agreed 
to, but was afterwards changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles 
south'-west of Jeypur, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jey 
Sing was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Hazir entered with a message from the queen-mother, to know, " why 
her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing tbe meeting and 
reconciliation of the two Laljis."* The Raja referred the request to 
the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared tbe mahadole, with three hundred chariots 
for the females; but instead of the royal litter containing the 
queen-mother, it was occupied by Ougur Sen, the Bhatti chief, and 
each covered chariot contained two chosen Sillehposliiam, or men 
at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the 
treachery. The procession left the capital ; money was scattered with 
profusion by the attendants of the supposed queen-mother, to 
tbe people who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching 

conclusion of these fraternal feuds. 

A' messenger having brought the intelligence that the qneen- 

ipother had arrived at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his 
chiefs mounted to join her. The brothers first met and embraced, 
when Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with some 
-warmth, that if his brother preferred ruling at Amber, be would 
abandon his birth-right and take Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome 
with this kindness, replied, that " all his wants ,were satisfied.” 

• imiji n an epithet of endeument used by all claases of HUidiu towaids their 
childfea, ixtm the Sanaorit tarl», 
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*W}iOti the time to separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the 
conrfc with a message from the queen-mothet, to say, that if the 
chiefs would withdraw she would come and see her children, or that 
they might come to Imr apartment. Jey Sing referred his mother’s 

wish to the chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs. Having ad- 

vised the brothers to wait on tlie queen-mother, they proceeded 
hand in baud to the interior of the niahl. When arrived at the 
dour, Jey Sing, taking his dajjger from his girdle, delivered it to an 
eiiiiuch, saying, wlmt occasion for tliis here ?” and Beejy Sing, not 
to be outdone in confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir 
closed the door, Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of 
the queen- mother, but in the iron gripe of tlie gigantic Bliatti, who 
instantly boiimlhitn hand and foot, and placing liim in the maliadole^ 
the mock female procession with their piist»ncr returned to Amber. 
Ill an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of the prisoner 
being safely hj<lged in the castle, when lie rejoined the conclave 

of his chiefs ; who on seeing him enter alone, attended by some of 

the ‘ men at arms,’ stared at each other, and asked what had 
become of Beejy Sing ?” — “ llumara pait * in my belly !* was 

the reply. ‘‘ We are both the sons of Bislieii Sing, and I the eldest. 
If it is your wish that ho should rule, then slay me and bring liim 
forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should Beejy Sing 
have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies and mine, you 
must have perished,” Hearing this, the chiefs were amazed ; but 
there was no remedy, and they left the palace in silence. Outside 
were encamped six thousand imperial horse, furnished tlie vizier 
as the escort of Beejy Sing, whose commander demanded what had 
become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, “It was no affair of theirs,” 
and desired them to be gone, “or he would request their horses of 
them.” They had no alternative but to retrace their steps, and 
thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of * 
“ the htfndred and nine goon** of the royal astronomer of Amber, 
which might rather be styled goofiaf (vice) than (virtue), no 
one will deny tliat it was done in a most masterly manner, and 
where ehul or stratagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 


* I have made a verhatim tranfllation of this ymn, 

Thifl is a singular instance of making the privative an affix instead of profix ; 
* without virtue/ would be the common form. 
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taknts of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says th« nai'trtite, 
were accessary to the plot. In this instance, moreover, it was 
perfectly justifiable; for with the means and influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or latter, have supplanted 
fais brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Ouchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes every thmg to 
Jey Sing : before his time, it had little political weight beyond that 
which it acquired from the personal character of its princea,'aiid 
their estimation at the Mogul court. Yet, notwithstanding the 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Rtijaa and 
the imperial family, from Baber to Ariingzebe, their patrimonial 
estates had been very little enlarged since Fujoon, the coteniporary 
of the last Rajpoot emperor of Delhi. Nor was it till the troubles 
which ensued on the demise of Arungzebe, when the empire was 
eventually partitioned, that Amber was entitled to the name of a 
raj. During those troubles, Jey Sing's power, as the kings lieute- 
nant in Agra, which embraced his hei’editary domains, gave him 
ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The 
manner in which he possessed himself of the independent districts 
of Deoti and Rajore, affords an additional insight into the national 
character, and that of this prince. 

At the acces.sion of Jey Sing, the raj of Amber consieted only 
of the thr^e pergmtnas or districts of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao; 
the western tracts had been sequestmted, and added to the royal 
domains attached to Ajmere. The Shekhavati confederation was 
superior to, and independent of, the parent state, whose boundaries 
Were as follows. The royal thanna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to the 
south ; those of Sanibhur to the west, and Haatinah to the north-west; 
while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed its frontier. The 
kotribnnds, as they denominate the twelve great feudalities, possessed 
but very slender domains, and were held cheap hy the great vassals 
*of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by the 
^nrt Feshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cuchw^as. 

Bajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a pet^y 
state called Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgoojur tribe; desceaci*' 
ed; like tiic Cuchwahas, from Rama, but through Lao, the eMmr son. 
The Birgoo^nrs of Bajore had obtained celebrity’ amongst the 
more tpodem Rajpoots, by their inrinciblerepugnimee to matrimoDial 
kllwhfie with the Mifthmuedsms ; and whiktlae CiichwahaareltiM 
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^degrading example, and by bo doiug eventually raised theimelves to 
aSaenoe, the Birgoojur * conquered renown in the song of the bard/ by 
performing the saka in defence of his honour. While, therefore, 
Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur was 
serving with his contingent with the Byem, and at the period in 
question, in Anopsheher, on the Ganges. When absent on duty, the 
safety of Bajore depended on his younger brother. One day, while 
preparing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so impatient for 
his dinner, that his sister-iu-law remarked, '' one would suppose you 
were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in such a hurry.” 
This was touching a tender subject, for it will be recollected that the 
first territory in the plains obtained by the Cuchwahas, on their 
migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a Birgoojur possession. By 
l^haho&r^^ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again,” 
was the'fierce reply. With ten horsemen he left Rajore, and took 
post under the dhoolkote, or ' mud walls,' of Amber. But weeks and 
months fled ere he found an opportunity to execute his threat ; he 
gradually sold all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attetkd- 
auta Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, 
except bis spear ; he had been three days without food, when he sold 
half his turban for a meal. That day, Jey Sing lett the castle by 
the road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill lie was in 
his sooAi/iasun as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged 
in the corner of the litter. A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassin ; but the Baja called aloud to take him alive, and carry him 
to Amber. When brought before him and asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “ 1 am the Deoti Birgoo- 
jur, and threw the spear at you merely from some words with my 
Bhdbee ; either kill or release me.” He related how long he had lain 
in wait for him, and added, that had he not been four days without 
food, the spear woul4 have done its duty.” Jey iSing, with politic 
naagnammityi freed him from restraint, gave him a horse and dre3% 
of honour and sent him, escorted by fifty horse, in safety to 

Biaj(n*e. Having told bis adventure to his sister-in-law, she replied, 
** you have woonded the envenomed snake, and have givm •mater 
to the state of Bajore.” She knew that a pretext alone was want- 
ing to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. With the 


A litter, literally ■ seat of ease (^rooM).* 
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advice of the elder$(, the females aod children were sent fo the* 
Raja at Anopshelier,* and the castles of Deoti and Rajore were 
prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, in a full 
meeting of his chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the 
heera against Deoti; but Mohun Sing of Chornoo warned his 
prince of the risk of such an attempt, as the Birgoojur chief was 
not only estimated at court, but then served with his contingent. 
This opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, 
and none w^ere eager to seek the dangerous distinction. A month 
passed, and war against Deoti was again proposed ; but none of the 
Kotribiinds seeming inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Sing Jiunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and 
fifty vassals, accepted the heera, when five thousand horse were 
ordered to assemble under his command. Hearing that the Bir- 
gfvojur had left Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he 
moved towards him, sending on some messengers with “ the com- 
pliments of Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand.’' 
The young Birgoojur, who, little expecting any hostile visitation, 
was indulging during this festive season, put the heralds to death, 
and with his companions, completely taken by surprise, was in turn 
cut to pieces by the Jeypur troops. Tlie Rani of Rnjore was the 
sister of ilie Cuchwaha chief of Chornoo : she was about giving a 
pledge of adection to her absent lord, when Rajore was surpised and 
taken. Addiossing the victor, F«itteh Sing, she said, “Brother, 
give me the gift (d<in) of my womb;"’ but suddenly recollectirig 
that her own unwise speech liad occasioned this loss of her cldlJ’s 
inheritance, exclaiming, “Why should I preserve life to engender 
feuds T she sheathed a daggar in her bosom and expired. The 
heads of the vanquished Birgoojurs were tied up in handkerchiefs, 
and suspending them from their saddle-horses, the victors returned 
*to their prince, who sent for that of his intended assassin, the young 
Birgoojur cbieftfiin. As soon as Mohun Sing recognized tlie feat- 
ures of his kinsman, the tears poured down his face. Jey Sing, 
recollecting the advice of this, the first noble of his court, which 
delayed his revenge a whole month, called his grief treason, and 
upbraided him, saying, when the spear w'as leviellcd for my do- 

Xli« desoeadauts of tills chkftaiu still occupy lauds at Anopshehcr. 
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StrnfetioT), BO tear fell.” He sequestrated Chomoo^and banwhed 
him from Dhoondar : the chief found refuge with the Sana at Oodipur. 

** Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur 
of Deoti and Rajore, which were added to his dominions : they 
embraced all the tract now called Macherri.”* 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character was his partiality 
to “strong drink,” What this beverage was, whether the juice of 
the madhu (mead), or the essence (arac) of rice, tlm traditional 
chronicles of Amber do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sober : one anecdote has 
already been related.^ 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age 
and nation. 

tlntil Jey Sings time, the palace of Amber, built by the great 
Raja Maun, inferior to many private bouses in the new city, was 
the chief royal residence. The Mirza Raja made several additions 
to it, but these were trifles compared with the edifice addedj by 
Sowae Jey Sing, which has made the residence of the Cuchwaha 
princes as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodipur, or, to borrow 
a more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was 
in S. 1784 (A.I). 1728) tiiat lie laid the foundation of Joypur, Ruja 
Mull was the Tfiosaheb, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at Delhi, 
and Boodh Sing Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, iu the 
Dekhan : all eminent men. The position he chose for the new 
capital enabled him to connect it with the ancient castle of Amber, 
situated upon a peak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the 
range called Khali-kho; a strong circumvallation enclosed the 
gorge of the mountain, and was carried over the crest of tlie hills, 
on either side, to unite with the castle, whilst all the adjoining 
passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish through- 
out ^Riijpootaua for the regulation of marriages, iu order to check 

-- • ffn 

* Kajqre is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of th- Bir- 
goojnT tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of the bard 
Chund, and celebrated in the wars of Prithwiraj. 1 sunt a party to Bajore in 1813 
t Annals of Marwar, Vol.\U. p. 120. 

’ t The inai^soript* says, ‘’On the spot where the Jey Sing erected the three 
mahhi and excavated the tank called the Talkutom, he erected other ediheea.” As 
Hindu princes never throw down the works of their predecessors, this means that he 
added greatly to the old palace. 
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tbose^lavish expenses that led to infanticide and taitt, will be 
called fcrth when the time is ripe for the abolition of all such uh* 
hallowed acts. For this end, search should be made for the historical 
legends called the * buinlred and nine acts/ in the archives of 
Jeypiir, to which ready access cotild be obtained, and which 
should be ransacked for all the traces of this great man' 
miud.^ Like all Hindus, he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Maho- 
medan, or a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. The Jains 
enjoyed his peculiar eatiiriation, from the superiority of their 
knowledge, and he is said to have been thorotighly conversant both in 
their doctrines atisl their histories. Vidliyadlmr, one of his chief 
coadjutors in his astronomical pursuits, and whose genius planned the 
city of Jeypur, was a Jain, and claimed spiritual descent from the 
celebrated Heinacharya, of Nehrvalla, minister and spiritual guide 
of his nainesiike, the great Sidraj Jey Sing.*f* 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said that 
lie intended to get up the ceremony of the aswameda ynga^ or 
‘ sacrifice of the horse,' a rite which his research into the traditions 
of bis nation must have informed him had entailed destruction 
on all who had attempted it^ from the days of Janrneja the Panda, 
to Jeychund, the last Rajpoot monarch of Oanouj, It was a virtual 
asssumption of universt^ supremacy ; and although, perhaps, in 
virtue of his office, as tlie satrap of Delhi, tlie horse dedicated to 
the sun migla have wandered unmolested on the banks of the 
(Janges, 1*6 would most assuredly have found his way into a ilalitore 
stable had he roamed in the direction of the desert : or at the risk 
both of jeva and gadi (life and throne), the Hara would have 8eiz(^ 
him, had he fancied the pastures of the Oliuinbiil. J He erected 
a sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour, whose columns arid 
ceilings were covered with plates of silver ; nor is it improbable 
that the steed, emblematic of Siirya, may have been led round the 
hall, and afterwards siicrificed to the solar divinity. The Yugmla of 
Jey Sing, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, how*ever, 
stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, tJie 

* By such researches we rtieuld in all probability recover thos^ sketehav e£ 
ancient hiHtory of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
with gniat paius aud labour, and the genealogies of the old races, under the titles, of 
and Tarin^mi : besides, the astronomical works, #either oiigiaai . of 
translations, such as were collected By Jey Sing, would be a real gift to science. 

T He mied frotn 8. 1 IfiO to S. ISOI , A.D. 

I See Vol. I, p. 82. for a d^ription of the rite of A,mamfdka» 
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late Juggut Slug, who had not the grace even of Behoboam, to 
replace them with inferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures of 
learning which Jey Sing had collected from every quarter, the 
accumulated results of his own research and that of his predecessors, 
were divided into two portions, and one-half was given to a common 
piostitute, the favourite of the day. The most remarkable MSS. 
were, till lately, hawking about Jeypur. 

Sowae Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 174r3), having ruled 
foi-ty.four years. Three of his wives and several concubines ascend- 
ed his funeral pyre, on which science expired with him. 


CHAPTER III, 

The Rajpoot If ague. — Aggrandizement of Amber, — Eesuri Sitig 
succeeds, — Intestine troubles produced hg polygamy. — Madhu Sing, 
— The fats, — Their Rajas . — Violation of the Amber territory by 
the Jats , — Battle. — Rise of Macherri. — Decline of the Cuchwaha 
power after the death of Madhu Sing. — Prithxoi Sing , — 

Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court . — The stratagems of 
Khooshialiram, and the Macherri chief, — Death of Feeroz the 
paramour of the Pat- Rani. — Broils with the Mahrattas,— 
Pratap attains majority, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His 
difficulties. — Exactions of the Mahrattas^ — Juggut Sing, — liis 
follies and despicable character. — Makes Ras-caphoor, his concn-^ 
bine, quern of half Amber. — Project to depose him prevented by a 
timely sacrifice, — Mohnn Sing elected his successor. 

The lei^oe fonned at tins time by the three chief powers of 
Bajpootaha has already been noticed in the annals of Mewar. It 
waa one of self-preservation ; and while the Bah tores added, to 
Maiwar from Quazerat, the Cuchwahas consolidated ail the districts 
Jrn tkebr ne^bboctrhood under Amber. The Sbekhavati federation 
was cotxfpelled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the Jats, 
the state of Jeypitr weu^d have extended from the lake of Sambhur 
to tbe Jumna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of 
treasure, an efficient ministry, and a good sHrmy ; hat the seeds 
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of destruction lurked in the spcial edifice so lately raised, and po- 
lygamy was again the immediate agent. Eesuri Sing was the » 
successor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed laws of primogeniture ; 
but Madliii Sing, a younger sou, born of a princess of Mewar, 
possessed conventional rights which vitiated those of birth. These 
liave already been discussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the 
unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being 
totally deficient in that nervous energy of character; without which 
a Rnjpoot prince can en fierce no respect. His conduct on tlie Abdalli 
invasion admitted the construction of cowardice, though his retreat 
from the field of battle, when the commander-in-cljief, Kumurodin 
Khan, was killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, 
were it not recorded that his own wife received him with gibes and 
reproaches. There is every appearance of Jey Sit)g having repented 
of his engagement on obtaining the hand of the Scesodia princess, 
nmiudy, that her issue should succeed, as he had in his life time 
given an appanngo unusually large to Madhu Sing, viz. the four 
pergunnahs of Tonk, Eampiu*a, Phaggi, and Malpura. The Rana 
also, who supported his nephew's claims, assigned to him the rich 
fief of Rampura Bhanpura in Mewar, which as well as Tonk Ram- 
pura, constituting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lakhs 
(£840,000 sterling), eventually made over to Holcar for supporting 
liis claims to the ^ cushion’ of Jeypur. The consequence of this 
barbarous intervention in the inter-national quarrels of the Rajpoots 
annihilaled the certain prospect they had of national independence, 
on the breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom 
still more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now 
offered to them. 

Madhu Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, 
and though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mah- 
rattas he would admit of no protracted interference in his affairs'; 
an^ had not the rising power of the Jats distracted his attention 
and divided his resources, he would, had his life been prolonge\j, in 
conjunction with tlie Rahtores, have completely humbled their power. 
But this near enemy embarrassed all his plans. Althfiugh the 
history of the Jats is now well known, it may not be impertinenii 
shortly to commemorate the rise of a power, which, «froin a rustic'*^* 
condition, in little more than half a century was able to baffle the 
of Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had 
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id the Bast ; for till the siege of Bhurtpur the name of Lake was 
. always coupled with victory- 

The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from 
the rank they once had amongst the * thirty-six royal races/ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. 
The name of the Cincinnatus of the Jats, who abandoned his 
plough to lead his countrymen against their tyrants, was Chooramun. 
Taking advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors 
of Arungzebe, they erected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the 
distinction of hizzaks, or ‘ robbers/ a title which they were not slow 
to merit, by their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochser. 
TheSyeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in their strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were simultane- 
ously invested. But the Jats, even in the very infancy of their 
power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The royal 
astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, 
was ingloriously compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother 
of Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some years, 
when, through the intercession of Jey Sing and the guarantee of 
the other Bhomia Jats, he was liberated. His first act was to fly 
to Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defeiice of six months, surrendered 
and was razed to the ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing, 
eflfected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
Jats, , and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg^ 
destined also in after times to have its share of fame. 

iBuddun Sing had a numerous p^ogen3^ and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, viz. Soorajmull, Subharam, Fratap Sipg, and 
Beernara^n. Buddun Sing subjected several of the royal districts 
to his authority. He abdicated his power in favour of his elder son, 

^ * It has been seex^how the Yadu-Bbatti princes, when they fell from their rauk 

of Eajpoota, asstimed that of Jits, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of the Haj- 
•«pQpt and YttU, Jit,<^r 0ete races, See p. 251, 
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Soorajmull, having in the firsfc instance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constructed a fort, to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the^tnrbulence and energy requisite to 
carry on the plans of his predecessors. His first act was to dispossess 
a relative, named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpur, afterwards 
the celebrated capital of the Jats. In the year S. 1820 (A.D. 1764), 
Soorajmull carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the imperial city ; but here his career was cut short by a party of 
Balocli horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
son.s, viz, elowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Runjeet Sing, also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Biiksh, picked 
up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
of the Koornvi^ tribe ; the third was by a wife of the Malin, or 
horticultural class ; while the others were by Jaini's, or women of his 
own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja Madhu 
Sing, whose reign in Jeypur we have just reached ; and to the Jat’s 
determination to measure swords with him were owing, nob only the 
frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, but the dis- 
membermont of the country by the defection of the chief of Macherri. 
Jowahir Sing, in A.H. 1182, having in vain solicited the district of 
Kamona, manifested his resentment by instantly marching through 
the Jeypur territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, without any 
previous intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar, 
who, in spite of his Jab origin, condescended to exchange turbans/* 
the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this period, Madhu 
Sing s health was on the decline, and his counsels were guided by 
two brothers, named Hursae and Goorsae, who represented the 
insulting conduct of the Jat and required instmetions. They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Amber, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult. 
But the Jat, who had determined to abide the consequerifees, ^aid 
no regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united 
marched to the encotinter, to maintain the pretensions of their 
equestrian order against the plebeian Jat A des|>erate conflicts. 

♦ Koormi (the KmUmbl of the Dekhan) is perhft|)s the most na&aerotis, neat 
^ the Jats, of all the aggricuituralchsaes. 
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ensiled^ which, though it terminated in favour of th<e Cuchwahas^ 
and in the flight of the leader of the Jats, proved destructive to 
Amber, in^the loss of almost every chieftaiu of note.* 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macheryi 
into an independent state, which a few words will explain. Pratap 
Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri; for some fault 
he was banished the country by Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, from whom he obtained aivna (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance. Tins ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductors 
of his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khooshialiramf and Nundram, who now shared his exile amongst 
the Jats. Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpur, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat should 
dar^ ^thus unceremoniously to traverse their country. Whether 
the chief saw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, 
he abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old 
post, under the standard of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the 
gaining of which he contributed not a little. For this opportune 
act of loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and Madlui Sing, who 
only survived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and 
his fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen 
years. Had he been spared, in all human probability he would 
have repaired the injurious effects of the contest which gave him 
the gadi of Amber ; but a minority, and its accustomeil anarchy, 
made his death the point from which the Cuchwaha power declined. 
He built several cities, of which that called after him Madhupur, 
near the celebrated fortress of Biuthumbor, the most secure of the 


* Having given a slight sketch of tho origin of the Jats, I may hero conclude it. 

Buttim Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeed ed him. Ho was assassinated by a 
Qosen Brahmin from BiiuU’abund, who had undertaken to teacli the Jat prince* the 
tranAutation of metals, and had obtained considerable sums oh pretence of preparing 
tho process. Finding tbe day amve on which he was to oommeiico ope|^l 40 tis, 

, which would reveal his imposture, he had no way of escape but by apply ir»g tlie 
knife to dupe. Kesuri Sing, an infant, succeeded, under the guardianahip of his 
uncle, Newul Sing. Eunjeet Sing succeeded him, a name renowned for the defence 
of VBhurtpur against Lord* Lake^ He died A.D. 1816, and Waft succewied by the 
eldest of four sons, w. Itundheer Sing, Baltleo Sing, Hut^oo Sing, and Luchmuu 
««^ing. The inliyit son of Eundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of liis uncle ; to 
remove whom the British army destroyed Bhurtpur, which plundered it of its wealth, 
both public and private. 

T Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chuifarbiioj and 
Xhiolat Earn* 
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commercial cities of Bajwarra^ is the most remarkable. He inherited 
no small * portion of his father's love of science, which continued to 
make Jeypur the resort of learned men. so as to eclipse even the 
sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing IL, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of 
the mother of his younger brother, Fratap. The queen-regent, a 
Chondawutni, was of au ambitious and resolute character^ but 
degrated by her paramour, Feeroz, a Feelban, or ‘ elephant-driver,' 
whom she made member of her council, which disgusted the chiefs, 
who alienated tln.iuselves from court and remained at their estates. 
Determined, however, to dispense with their aid, she entertained 
a mercenary army under the celebrated Umbaji, Avith which she 
enforced the collection of the revenue. Arut Ram was at this 
period the Dewan, or prime minliter, and Khooshialiram Bora, a 
name afterwards conspicuous in the politics of this^ court, was 
associated in tlie ministry. Bub though these men were of the 
highest order of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of 
the, Feelban, Avho controlled both the regent Rani and the state. 
Matters remained in this humiliating posture during nine years, 
when Prithi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicious that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy 
of the ffadi, which the Rani desired to see occupied by her 
own son. The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means 
tender of the reputation of Madhu Sing s widow. Having a direct 
interest in the deatli of Prithi Sing, the laws of common 
sense were violated in appointing her guardian, notwithstanding 
her claims as Fat Rani, or chief queen of the deceased. Prithi 
Sing, though he never emerged from the trammels of minority and 
the tutelage of the Chondawutni, yet contracted two marriages, 
one ^ith Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh. By the latter he 
had a son, Maun Sing. Every court in Rajpootana has its pretender, 
and young Maun was long the bugbear to the court of Ajpber. 
He was removed secretly, on his father’s death, to the maiernal roof 
at Kishengurh ; but as this did not offer sufficient securij^, he was 
sent to Siudia's camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of the 
Maliraita chief at Gwalior** 



* f wo OT three times he had a chance of being placed on the gadi (vide letter 
cil BeBidem with Sindia tjo (j^overnment, 27tii March ISIS;, which assuredly 
ought tb;' be his : once, about ISIO, when the nobles of Jeypur were disgusted wita 
' the Jcggut Sing i ahd again, upon the death of this dissolute princoi in ^ 
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Pratap Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen 
regent, his mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelban, and 
Khooshialiram, who had now received the title of Baja, and the rank 
of prime minister. He employed the power thus obtained to 
supplant his rival Feeroz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of Macherri. This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceremony of 
the installation of his sovereign. He was countenanced by the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible. In order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the zemindars should withhold their 
payments ; but these minor stratagems would have been unavailing, 
had he not associated in his schemes the last remnants of power 
about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was at this time the imperial 
commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, proceeded to expel the 
Jats from the city of Agra. He then attacked them in their strong- 
hold of Bhurtpur. Newul Sing was then the chief of the Jats. The 
Macherri chief saw in the last act of expiring vigour of the 
imperialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and he united 
his troops to those of Nujif Khan. This timely succour, and his 
subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, obtained for him the title of 
Kao Baja, and a sxinmid for Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. 
Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this coiu'se, made his 
old master’s success the basis of his own operations to supplant the 
Feelban. Affecting the same zeal that he recommended to the 
chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amber. The queen regent did not oppose the 
Bhora's plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite : she put him at the head of the force, which post the 
minister had intended for himself. This exaltation proved his ru|n. 
Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, met the Bao Baja of 
Hacher:g on equal terms in the tent of the imperial coinmauder. * 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole control of a£|bir8, 
through thejoieasure adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
me^ns. He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so successfully 

1820 . The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his ^cession f but the British 
Government were then the arbitrators, and I doubt much if his claims were disclosed 
^ it, or understood by those who had the decision of the question, which nearly 
wminated in a civil war. 
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ingratiated himself in hLs confidence ^ to administ^ a doliO of 
poison to him, and in conjunctiou with the Bhora succeeded to the 
charge of the gavernmeut of Amber. The regent queen soon folloW!- 
ed the Feelbau, and Raja Pratap was yet too young to guide the 
state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja and the Bhora, ali&e 
ambitions, soon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, w as called iii by the Bhora. Then 
followed those interminable broils which brought iu the Mahrattas. 
Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next; and this went on until the majority of 
Pratap, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the 
glorious victory of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of all their 
enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be 
to recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments. 
Throughout the twenty-five years' rule of Pratap, he and his country 
underwent many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and not 
deficient in judgment; but neither gallantry nor prudence could 
successfully apply the resources of Lis petty state against its numer- 
ous predatory foes and its internal dissensions. The defection of 
Maclierri was a serious blow to Jeypur, and the necessary subsidies 
soon lightened the hoards accumulated by his predecessors. Two 
payments to the Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000) ; yet such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his 
claims, besides those of the regency, that Pratap expended iu 
charity alone, on the victory of Tonga, A D. 1789, the sum of 
twenty-four lakhs, or a quarter of a million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disniption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Hdcar invaded 
• Jeypur, and extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Ameer Kha»>, and continues a permanent iacumbranee 
on the resources of Jeypur. From this period to A.D. 1803, tiie 
year of Pratap's death,, his country was alternately^ desolated by 
Sindians aimies, uiukr De Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of 
robbers, who frequently contested with each other the posseSSioa 
of the spoils* ^ 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D* 1803, and ruled for seventeen 
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tvith the disgraceful distinction of being the most dissolute 
j^ince of his race or of his age. The events with which his reign is 
crowded would fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded. 
Foreign invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-cOntributions, 
occasional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of 
honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequently, by an appeal 
to the sword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court Some 
times the dail}^ journals {akhara) disseminated the scandal of the 
rwwZa (female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with 
bis concubine lias-caphoor, or even less worthy objects, who eycluded 
from the nuptial couch his lawful mates of tlie jioble blood of Joda, 
or Jessa, the Rahtores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not 
disgrace these annals with the history of a life which discloses not 
one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effouiinate vices, including 
the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — cowardice. The black 
transaction respecting the princess of Oodipur has already been 
related which covered him with disgnice, and inflicted a greater 
loss, . in his estimation, even than that of character — a million 
sterling. The treasures of the JeyMindra were rapidly dis- 
sipated, to the grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the 
Meenas of Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide rather 
than see these sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s un- 
worthy pursuits. The lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful 
city of Jey Sing were insulted by every marauder; commerce was 
interrupted, and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, 
but still more from the perpetual exactions of his minions. One 
day a tailor^ ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be 
succeeded by a Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of ele- 
vation to the donjon keep of Nahrgurh, the castle where criminals 
are confined, overlooking the city. The feodal chiefs held both his 
authority and his person in uttur contempt, and the pranks he 
played with the ‘ Essence Camphor* (raB-caphoor);^ at one time 
led to ^serious thoughts of deposing him ; which project, 
when near maturity, was defeated by transferring this qu^a 
of half of Atfiber,” to the prison of Nahrgurh. In the height of 

,, • Rorji Khawas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, had in early life exercised 

was, however, amongrst the Mooft^ebe. or privy councillors of Juggut 
Sin^, and (I think) one of the ambassadors sent to treat with Lord Lake. 

t Bfiuhmphfiitr, I am aware, means * corrosive sublimate,^ bat Itjnoydsobe 
infieiipreted * essence of camphor.* 
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hia paasion for this leilainite concubine, he formally inRtalIe4 bM' 
as queen of half hie dominions, and actually conveyed to, her ia 
gift a moiety of the personalty of the crown, even to the invaluable 
library of the illustrious Jey Sing, which was despoiled, and its. 
treasures distributed amongst her base relations. The Raja even 
struck coin in her name, and not only rode with her on the same 
elephant, but demanded from his chieftains those forms of reverence 
towards her, which were paid only to his legitimate queens. This 
their pride could not brook, and though the Dewau, or prime minis- 
ter, Misr Sheouarain, albeit a Brahuiiu, called her “ daughter,” the 
brave Ohand Siug of Doonee indiguautly refused to take part in 
any ceremony at which she was present. This contumacy was 
punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four years’ revenue of the 
fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Amber had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately 
the design became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Raja’s dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame of 
his Aspasia, which he affected to believe ; a mandate issued for the 
sequestration of her property, and her incarceration in the castle allotted 
to criminals. There she was lost sight of, and Juggut continued to 
dishonour the gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a day held espe- 
cially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 1818, the winter 
solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical language, “ the door of 
heaven is rt opened.” 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
no provision had been made for a successor during his life. But as 
the laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum, 
and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted child if there be no 
natural issue, it was necessary at once to inaugurate a successor; 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nurwar. , 
• As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of succession, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, ft may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive in 
Rajpootana, more especially those of Jeypur : the want of ejract 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions mth us were at that time entrusted, might h^e had the aimt 
injunoos effects on Ute British character. To set this in its propeir 
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light,, we shall explaiu the priociples of the alliance which rendered 
iteypur a tributary of Britain. 


CHAPTER IV^ 

Jeypnr the taut o f the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffei^ed alliance 
of the Britinh. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all 
Asiatics, — ^fotives and considerations ivhlch uiflnenced the Jeppnr 
court in declining onr alliance* — A treaty concluded. — Death of 
JuypHt Sing. — Bffects of our inter ference in the intrigues respecting 
the succession. — ]jaw of primogeniture . — The evils attending an 
ignorance o f Rajpoot customs . — Violation of the laio of succession 
in thu placing of ^Johun Sing on the gadi. — Reasons for departing 
from the rule of succession. — Conduct of the British authorities . — 
The title of Mohnn Sing disputed by the legal heir-presmnpiivc , — 
lydemma of the Nazir and his faction — The threatened disorders 
prevented, by the unerupected pregnancy of one of the queens of 
Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son. 

Jeypur was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to 
accept the protection tendered by the governineut of British India. 
To the latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a system which was 
to banish for ever the enemies of order. Our overtures and ex- 
postulations were rejected, until tlie predatory powers of India had 
been, one after another, laid prostrate at our feet. The Pindarries 
were annihilated; the Peshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges ; 
the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, 
who had extensive lauds assigned him, besides a regular tribute 
from Jeypur, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpur. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics; and 
the Rajpopt, though a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresisti-* 
ble honhar (destiny), works out his deliverance. Anoeer Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute of Jeypur in 
jaedad, or assignment for his troops, was tlio sole enemy of social 
or^r left to operate on the fears of Jeypur, and to urge her to take 
refuge in our alliance ; and even he was upon the point of becoming 
due of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the perpetual 
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friendships’ of (Ireat Britain, The Khan was at that tery nnomett^ 
battering Madhurnjpura, a town almost within the sound 6f cannon- 
shot of Jcypur, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the Cnchwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardness will appear from the following details. 

Various considerations con^bined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected our offer of protection would be embraced. The 
Jeypur court retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the 
solonin obligations we contracted with her in 1803, and the facility 
witl) which we extricated ourselves from them when expediency 
demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of violat- 
ifig tlie treaty up m Cur ally. To use the words of one who has been 
mixed up with all the political transactions of that eventful period, 
witli reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the Jeypur 
court from our viceroy in the Efist, notifying the dissolution of the 
alliance ; the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed by 
the court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger to 
which it bad become exposed from this measure, almost forgot fpr 
a moment the temper and respect which it owed to the English 
nation.” But the native envoy from Jeypur, attending the camp 
•of the gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that “ this was the first time, since the English 
government was estab]jshe<i in India, that it had been known to 
make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the more 
bitter and unpalatable from its trnth.^ 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
BUggested the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a 
league against the predatory powers, were counteracted by the 
timid, temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, wlio could discover 
nothing but wcaknees in this extension of our influence. What 
misery would not these states have be en spared, had those engage- 
aments, executed through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned 
in India, by European or native, without reverence), been maintain- 
jsd ; for the fifteen years which ititervened between the two periods 
produced more mischief to Rty warra than the preceding half centu- 
ry^ and half a century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this^distriist was18®P 
tearing Vizier Alii frpm his sanctuary at Jeypur, which has cast an 
• Vide Makolaa 8 Jt^oliticai, ilistoo* of fndia, p, idi. 
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'in^eUble stain upon the Ouohwah^ name. We have elsewhere^ 
explained the privileges of dmd, or ‘ sanctuary/ which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the eye of the Ryjpoot. 
This trust we forced the Jeypur state to violate, though she was 
then indipendciit of us. It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender.f 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight. The Jeypur court justly deemed one-fifth (eujht lakhs) of 
the gross revenues of the crown, a higli rate of insurance for pro- 
tection ; but when we further stipulated for a prospective increasej 
of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond fori^ lakhs, they 
saw, instead of the generous Briton, a sordid trafficker of mercenary 
protectiog,^ whose rapacity transcended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of 
private and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer. For example : the ministers dreaded the surveillance of a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authority and influence ; 
and the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at 
court as the counsellors of their prince, saw iu prospect the 
surrender of crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or force, had obtained 
for them. Such were the principal causes which impeded the 
alliance between Amber and the Government-general of British 
India ; but it would have marred the uniformity of Lord Hastings’ plan 
to have left a gap iu the general protective system by the omission 
of Jeypur. The events rapidly happening around them — tiie 
presence of Meer Khan — the expulsion of the orange flag of the 
Mahratta, and the substitution of the British banner on the battle- 
ments of Ajmere — at length produced a tardy and ungracious assent, 
and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a treaty of ten articles was ctinclud- 

• Vol.I,p. 556. 

t A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could n^ be given than the speccli of Holcar’s envoy to the agent, of the GoveriUifr 
Genoral of India, then udihLord Lake : “ IJoK-ar’s vakeel dcmiuided. Avisli no slight 
degree of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeypur and B«)omU tributes ; and one of tfhem, 
speaking of the former, stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friend- 
ship of the Jjlnglish, as he had disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving \ip 
Visier Alii (who had sought his protection) to theii’ vengeance. 'I'be vakeel was 
severely rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent 
reflection on the conduct of an ally of the British Uovorninent, who had delivered 
4ijp^a murderer wl|om it would have been infamy to shelter ;** though the author of 
the “Political History of India’’ might have added— hut whom it was still greater 
Infamy, according to their vode, to surrender. See Malcolm’s FoliUcal Eistoy of 

p. m, 

j Soe Article fl of the Treaty, Appendix^ Eo. B, 
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edy which made the Cuchwaha princes the friends and tributaries 
in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, 
and the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of thoir exercising, as in days of yore, that “ absolute 
power over their country and dependants/’ guaranteed to them by 
the treaty.* Our office of arbitrating the differences between the Raja 
and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations from the crown- 
lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling ; but when we inter- 
meddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance of 
established rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and 
made the Jeypur chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy 
had induced their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages 
wliich govern the different states of Rajpootana in respect to succes- 
sion. The law of primogeniture prevails in all Rnjpoot sovereignties ; 
the rare instances in which it has been set aside, are only excep- 
tions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on 
many other points, are never appealed to by the Rajpoots of modern 
days. Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, whether 
to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled 
Bojkomar Pat-komar^ or simply Komarji, prince;^ while his 
brothers their ^proper names affixed, as Komar Jowan Stuff ^ 

‘Prince Jowan,’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading all 
ranks of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains ; all 
have their Pat’komar, and Pat-rani, or * head child,’ and ' head 
queen/ The privileges of the Pat-rani are very considerable. In 
minorities, she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her 
child; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is pub- 
licly enthroned with the Rana. Seniority in marriage bestows the 
title of Pat-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the eKstate," the queen 
•imother assumes this title, or that of lilahji, simply ‘ the n^ptber.’f 
In the duties of guardian, she is asjsisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the household eujo^ this as an 
established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of liis bodj^r 


; at Jeypur, where they have lonp: uBcd the language 
t|ie JPfersuwQ wal’d Sakebek; or * ludy-wother.* 


• See Article 8 of the Tw 
t la Mewar, simply 
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that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in every principality (^oj) of Rajvvarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle 
of claimants, laws have been established in every state limiting « 
this right to the issue of a certain family in each principality. Thus, 
in Mewar, the elder of the Bauawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘the infants,’ 
possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. In Marwar, the 
independent house of Eedur, of the family of Joda; in Boondi, the 
house of Doogari; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh ; in Bikaner, the 
family of Mahajin ; and in Jeypur, the branch Rajawut (according to 
fleniority), of the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a 
distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhu 
Sing; the former are styled simply liujawtU, or occasionally conjoined, 
Manshrgvte ] the other Madhani. TheRajawiits constitute aimineroua 
frerage, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead ; and in which, 
provided there are no oriental or physical disabilities, the right of 
furnishing heirs to the gadi of Jeypur is a long-established, incontro- 
vertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the ex- 
pressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify a 
proceeding by wlucli these established usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eigiith article of the treaty: “Tiie Mahraja and his heirs and 
successors shall remain absolute rulers of their country and depend- 
ants according to long-established usage,” &c. “ C*est le premier 

pas qui mite and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved 
an interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wari- 
ness on the part of Jeypur, which made her hesitate to link her 
destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of dis- 
union, whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector. The former has already 
been called into operation, and the ‘absoltite rulers’ of Jeypul^ have 
been coujpelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole of their 
financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that the revenues 
not exceed the sum of forty lakhs, as, of the sum in excess 
(besides the stipulated tributaiy f/th), our share was to be rArcc- 
sisiiteenths,'^ ' 

* Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her xeHviag t^roeperity, Ihe author 
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While, therefore, we deem oursekea justified io interfering itt 
the two chief branches of governmeat, the succession and finances, 
how is it possible to avoid being implicated in the acts of the 
government-functionaries, and involved in the party views and in- 
trigues of a court, stigmatised even by the rest of Raj warra with 
the epithet of jootha durbar, the ‘ lying court V While there is a 
resident agent at Jeypur, whatever his resolves, he will find it next 
to impossible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this 
systamatic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with 
all, the reputatiou of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upoji th^ gadi of Jeypur. We shall ex- 
pose the operation of this trausactian by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which was thorouglily substantiated. 
As it presents a curiotis picture of manners, and is valuable as a 
precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, and shall liere 
enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the intrigue 
which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohuii Sing, who was installed on the ffadi 
of Jeypur, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing's decease, wae 
the son of Monoliur Sing, the ex-Raja of N urwar, who was chased 
from his throne and country by Siudiu, We ha ve stated that the 
Jeypur family sprung from that of Nurwar eight centuries ago; 
but the parent state being left without direct lineage, they applied 
to Amber and adopted a son of Prithi Raj I., from whom the boy now 
brought forward was fourteen generations in descent. This course 
of proceeding was in direct contr avention of usage, which had fixe<}, 
as already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, 
to the of Atnber, in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the 


unsuccessfully endeavfmred to have a limit fixed to the demand ; out ir<i kias heard 
with joy that some iiupoitaut modifications have since been nisdc intltcsc tributary 
eugageaienU both with Mewar a«d -Amber : they can not be made too lipbt. ^JOiseim- 
teui- ill Hajpootana will not be appeased by a few lakhs of extra-expenditure, I gave 
my opinions fearlessly when I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, 
wiiejl 1 have nothing either to hope or to fear but for the pejpotuity of the British power 
in these regions, and the revival of the happiness auA independence of th|ise who have 
aonght our protection. He will prove the greatest enemy to h|» country, who, in igno- 
xance of the true position of the Bajpoots, may aim at funber trenebing upon their 
independence. Bead the thirty yeaiti’ war between Arung;!ebe and the Bab tores I 
where is the dynasty of their tyrant? Look at the map j a desertt at their back, iSwfc* 
^ravalli In front ; no eiiemier to harass or disturb them I Bow different wottlda 
Jtajpoot foe prove from a cont^pUble Mahratta, or the mercenary array of traiiofottS 
'IfaWabB, whom we have always found easy conquests 1 Cherish ths native antfy • 
iBajpoo^^ 
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htmth Madhatlt, generally stj^led Rajawut, o{ wbdm tbe first claim-* 
ant was the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompetency, iCamab, 
and a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas' of Jeypur. 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this re- 
spect, were the following. At the death of Jiiggut Sing, the reins of 
power were, and had been for some time, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the rawula (seraglio), whose natym was Mohun Nazir,* a 
man of considerable vigour of understanding, atid not without the 
reputation of good intention in his administration of affairs, although 
the system of chicanery and force, f by which he attempted to carry 
his object, savoured more of self-interest than of loyalty. The youth 
was but nine years of age; and a long minority, with the exclusive 
possession of power, suggests the trjie motives of the Nazir. Hia 
principal coadjutor, amongst the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by fraud and force to 
double hia hereditary fief by usurpations from the crown-lands, to 
retain which he supported the views of the Nazir with all the in- 
fluence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful of the twelve 
great families of Amber. J The personal servants of the crown, such 
as the Pnrohits, Dhahhaes (domestic chaplains and foster-brothers), 
and all the subordinate officers of the household, considered the 
Naziras cause as their own ; a minority and his favour guarar»teed 
their places, which might be risked by the election of a prince who 
could judge for himself, and had friends to provide for, 

A reference to the ** Summary of Transactions'^ (in the Appe»idix) 
will show there was no previous consultation or concert atnongat 
the military vassals, or the queens; on the contrary, acting entirely 
on hia own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohun in “ the car of the sun,'* 
to lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of bis adopted 
sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifications freten 
this jjjite concluded, when he received the congratulations of ail 

• Natif is the offioml name, a Mahomedan one, denoting his capacity, as, ^a$cn- 
lated guardian of the seraglio. Jeypur and Boondi are the only two of the K^jpoot 
principaliti4 who, adopting the Mooslem custom, have contaminated the palaoee of 
their queens with the presence of these creatures. 

t See “ Summary of Transactio'ha/’ Appendix, No. 5. 

tThe Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
ftmohnt to 4,02,806 rupe^ annually, and their united quotas for the service of the State, 
six hundred and forty-three horse; Megh Sing, by his turbulence i^nd intelligence, 
though only the sixth or serehth in the scale of rank of this bbdy, hkd taken the tod, 
xad become the organ of his clan at court. 
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present as lord of the Ouchwahas, under the revived nana^ of Mautl 
Sing the Second. The transactions which followed^ as related in the 
diary, until the final denouement, distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-manual. It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and gained liiin time for the 
formation of a deliberate opinion : the <leeision was thus suspended ; all 
eyes wore directed to the paramount power ; and the Nazir, whose first 
desire was to propitiate this, entreated the British functioruiry at Delhi 
to send his confidential moonshee to Jeypur without delay. This 
agent readied Jeypur from Delia six days after the death of Juggut. 
He was the bearer of instructions, requiring a full account of the 
' reasons for placing the son of the Nurwar Raja on the musnud; of 
his family, litieage, right of succession, and by whose councils the 
measure was adopted.’* On the 11th of January this requisition was 
reiterated ; and it was further asked, whether the measure had the 
assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declaration to this effect, 
under their signatures, was required to be forwanled. Nothing 
canid be more explicit, or more judicious, than the tenor of these 
instructions. 

The repl!e^! of tlm Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, 
that on the Till of February the receipt of letters of congratula- 
tion from the British agent, accompanied by one from the supreme 
authority, was formally announced, which letters being read in 
full court, the nohut (kettledrum) again sounded, and young Maun 
Sing was conducted to the Pratap Mahl, and seated on the musnud,’^ 
On this formal recognition by the British government, the agents 
of the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s 
demand, “to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered, Uiat “if 
he called them, they wet!e ready to obey but at the same time 
they rested their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister 8f the 
Baja of Jodpur, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the 
Nazir and his junta. Early in March, public disconteiit became 
more manifest: and the Rujawut chief of Jhulaye determined to 
appeal to arms in support of his rights as heir pre|inmptive, 
wan soon joined by the cltjiefs of Sirwur and Eesurda, junior but 
branch of the same stock* 
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^ AiiothcSr ^ party seemed inclined, on this emeJ^Dcy; to revive 
the rights of that posthumous son of Prithi Sing, whom we have 
already described as living in exile at Gwalior^ on the bounty of 
Sindia; and nothing but the unfavourable report of his intellect and , 
debased habits prevented the elder branch of the sons of Madhu 
Sing recovering their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the 
chieftains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the 
queens continued resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming— and the 
Nazir, in this dilemma, determined as a last resource, to make Raja 
Maim of Joilpur the umpire, hoping by tliis appeal to his vanity, to 
obtain his influence over his sister to an acquiescence in the irremedi- 
able step, which had been taken “in obedience (as he pretended) to 
the will of the deceased prince.” Raja Alaun’s reply is important: 

“ that there could be no occasion for his or his sister's signature to the 
required declaratiou on tine right of succession to the inusnud of 
Jeypur, which depended upon, and was vested in, tlie elders of the 
twelve tribes of Cuchwalias; that if the^ approved and signed the 
declaration, the queen his sister and afterwards himself, would sign 
it, if requisite ” 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition of 
the ihoonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circunii'- 
stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 
had enthroned and the grand-daughter of the Rana of Mewar. It 
was well contrived, and not ill-received by the Rana; but there was 
ail influence at his court which at once extinguished the plot, though 
supported at Delhi by the Ranas most influential agent. It was 
proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should consummate his 
nuptials with the Jeypur Raja’s sister, tlie preliminaries of which hud 
been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance was ofiternid, 
and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and profusion would have 
preve^nted any objection to his proceeding to the Jeypur capkal. 
To receive the chief of the universal Hindu race with due bdnour. 
ihe wliole nobility of Amber would have left their estate^/ which 
would h&ve been coustrued into, aud accepted as, a voluntary 
.acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which tho maniago 
'^'Vpuld have oampletely cemented. Foiled in this promisiDg design, 
the knot, which the precipitate and persevering conduct, of the Nazir 
had taadeced too indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was cut by 

u 
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the aumwciathn of the ndvaooed pregnancy of the Bhattiani qneen. 

This timely interposition of Jfata Jantwt (the Jiwo Lueim of 
Rnjwarra) might well be regarded us miraculous ; and though the 
sequel of this event was conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice of slander, it still found utterance.* It was deemed 
a sou of prodig that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
tlnoiighont Dho nidur, should have been kept secret until three nipuths 
after the Rujac (1* alh.f The niysteiies of the raioulas of Rajpoot 
pTiiu -‘s liinl ilieii way to the public out of doors; and iu Oodipur, 
if.(»re ^ Ily, a.<' Ihe common topics of eonvtrsation. The variety 
of olnia^t^r wiliiiu its walls, the like variety of cornuuinicaiita 
witliout, Tno confl.otMtg interests, the diveisified objects of conten- 
ti< n ot thc« * litMo worlds, lender it utterly impossible that any 
secret can long he maintained, far less one of such magnitude as the 
pieirnancy of the queen of a prince without issue. That this event 
sliould be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen’s palace, with all the formality of a new discovery, three months 
after Juggut Sings death, must excite surprise; since to have been 
the bearer of such joyful intelligence to his master, to whom be was 
much attached, must have rivetted his influence. 

At three o’cUck on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals 
of the state, “ assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,** 
whilst all the great barons awaited in the antichambers of the 
Zenana Deori the important response of this council of matrons. 
When it announced that the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond 
a doubt, they convsulted until seven, when they sent in a written 
declaration, avowing their unanimous belief of the fact ; and that 
" should a son be born, they would acknowledge him as their lord, 
and to none else pledge allegiance.” A transcript of tliis was given 
to the Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy 
to*the British agent at Delhi. From these deliberations, from ^whioh 
there was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express desire of 
the Rahtoie queen. He made an ineflTectnal effort to obtain from 
the chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the Nurwar youth was 

• The pnhltaU'. on thi» oocanion, is precisely of the same character as mark^ 
the ecconchemont oi th»» Daoboss de Berri who. it is said, not oidy bad the os9r* 
witiiossics tc nlrii'’e Hie voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on the Mareeha/eim as 
well as tbo Marrchaletiot France being in the room at the moment of parturition. 

T Itaia (bod tbo SJl,st PeoembiT ISIS, and the aTinouncemont of the 

Bbaitmi bemij ** eighth mouth of her pregnancy,** was on the 24th March T812; 
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in couformity to the deaire of the deceased prince, their master \ but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
iipmediately on the ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly 
vested in the queen-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the 
tongue of faction was rendered mute; but had it been otherwise, 
another queen was pronounced to be in the same joyful condition.*}" On 
the moiniugof the 25th of Apiil, four uioufh.s and four days after 
Juggut Sing’s deaths a sou was ushered into the world with tha 
usual demoustratioiis of joy, and received as the Autocrat of the 
Cuchwabas ; while the infant interloper was removed from the ffadi, 
and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus iei minuted an affair 
which involved all Rajwarra in discussion, ami at one tune threaten- 
ed a very serious result. That it was disposed of in this manner 
was fortunate for all pai ties, and not least for the protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though iru pet feet, sketch of the 
history of the Jeypur state, from its foundation to the present time, 
before proceeding with any account of its resources, or the details 
of its iutorual administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, 
and existing condition of the Shekhavati federation, which has risen 
out of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state. 

* Deeming a lecord of these tiaiibactiuns useful, not only as desrripUve of 
manners, but as a precedent, inasmuch as the^ shew (lie poweis and poMtiou of the 
different authorities composing a Rajpoot elate in cases of succession, i have inserted 
it in the Appendix. 

f Ko notice, that 1 am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Origin of the Sliehhacati federation, — Its constitution, — Descent of the 
chiefs from Baloji of Amber, — MokuljL — Miraculous birth of his son^ 
~ Shekh /i, — Aograndisies his territory. — llae'inu I, — Sooja, — li aesil. 
his heroism , — Obtains grants from Akber , — Gets possession of 
Khundailu and Oodipur. — Ills ejtploits and character '* — G/ar- 
dhurji. — Is cut off by assassination, — Dwarcadas . — llis extraordi- 
nary feat with a lion. — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi, — Birsingdeo , — 
Ills authority usurped by his son, — Bahadoor Sing, — Arung^ehe 
directs the demolition of the temple of Khvndaila. — Bahadoor 
deserts his capital.— Shujaun Shig. — Raesilote flies to its defence , — 
IJe is dain, the temple razed, and the city garrisoned, — Kesuri— 
Partition of the territory behceen Kesuri and Futteh Sing, — Fvtteh 
Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority, — Is deserted 
' in the field and slain, — IJis son Oodi ^ing taken to Ajmere. — Khun- 
daiia retahm, and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated . — he 
resolves to punish the Munohtu'pnr chief- -Is baffled by that chief s 
intrigues. — h besieged by Jey Sing of Amber, — Khundaila becomes 
tributary to Amber, 

We proceed to sketch the lii3tcr3^of the Shekliawut confedera- 
tion, which, springing from the redunrlabt feodality of Amber, 
through the influence of age and circumstances, has attained a 
power and consideration almost equalling that of the parent state ; 
and although it possesses neither written laws, a permaiieiit con- 
gress, nor any visible or recognized head, subsists by a seqse of 
coniinoii interest. It mast not be supposed, however, that no 
sylatem of policy is to be found in this confederation, because the 
springs are not always visible or in action ; the moment^any com- 
mon or individual interest is menaced, the grand council of tb© 
Buronsjof Shekhavuti assembles at Oodipur to decidb the course 
to be pursued. 

The Shekha^^ut chieftains are descended from Baloji, the ^thii^d 
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•on of Baja Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in 
S 1445, A.D. 1389. At this peiiod, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the Shekhavati federation, were paicelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Ohohan or Tuu tubes,* the descend- 
ants of the ancient Hindu einpeiors of Delhi, who evinced no 
more submission than the swoid and then Islamite successois ex- 
acted fiom them. 

Biloji, who was the actual founder of the numeions families 
now designated by the more distinguished n ime of bhckljji, his 


• riit lovi rs of antiquity have only to tnikc th( s iich to find an abundant 
harvest thron^djout ill Iht « t lutiiius ot anticiifc cijUils ind iiti » whose namca 
ai hMdl> known even to th< moduli inhibit uits ()i the aiicunt i/r/y k I havo 
aluad> Mpoken and I nowdiaw iht i^^tditioaoi mv i uutijuun to Ahh a nait ^ y^hich 
boisth i vuy umotc autiquity and liom an old si in / 1 wi might imiguie that ita 
prmus wtreT'cOnntottd with thi Kant a d^iiisLy ot Itisii I ujpicd iL, some twenty 
jciisago from an itnipi lut biid who hid an impcil t knowledge ot it himself and 
1 have doubtless rr idt it more &o, but iCr is still sulheieutly intelligible to point at 
a lemaikablt coincidcnee 

’*////;? Chrind ca Ahhanait 
Bna SaKfoq ay t (rfimni (Crima'iJ 
kh hhatal Uohulu 
' hiO Indut MHH 
^ luao Sdijoj 1* mut a imirc 
'A s sat h so M (tt ilnt d hanc , 

‘ lo hti 1\ ii( uju ta 
gVo « Pi I nialii ( ) ho 
‘ J kha hioa hntui ko 
• Jbia jam satb ko 

This IS a fngment of a long poem ulitivc to tne nvaliy of Raia Clmnd of 
Abhanaii md Iviji vmr^en ot I nui ip( on who w is b tiothtd to lunula, aiughtei 
aiKaiium and had 'one to Cmnnii oi Giinai to «sp us( hu, when the Alhiuaii 
pnucc ab<uut<d h i lb]i Soois u ol Iniiapcoii (I> Ihi), tht uKtHUi ot the 
buiastui and touiidtr ot boupooii cvi'.tid jiolall^ tw<lve huiidnd ytais biloic 
Ohiist Ihit Run woislnppus hiU tHiablish d th nisdvis lu tin luiiusuU of 
bam isbti I (whose t ipiisl was li ii« '•uih (i Him) its q|tllation, in tin days ot the 
Giu ks ot Bat tna is now p )n(s (set Stial>(» lustiu, Ac) out wlitihu Kiuum, 
tht lathuof r iiuiU is the Can urn nos ot 1 <i1o>mi wt bhall not Htop to inquue 
Ihc conijK tiox betwi 111 tins p uiusuli and Pu'.i w ts ultimate in liUi times, so as 
even to give use to tin issutiou that the Uiiiis ol Mi w it weie descended ftc m the 
Ba^-ssniin kings It was m> goo I loitum todiscovu bcoijiooii, on the Jumni the 
nsidenee ot the rival of (bund oi Abhanau whi h cit} 1 leave to boiiu oxu imbued 
with Rim ilai taste to visit, and men 1> add he will iind theie an uibtuption m a 
Ol fountain dedicated to the bun Jhe disttine howe^vei, seven bundled toss 
(ko/t mi h wbcihci fzom ludiapooii oi Abhai an, t > Cnrnai even admitting tliem 
to bp yno uant vioiild be; too miic h I believe this would make it eight hundred miles, 
and rut^nily as the e low flips it is not seven huudud Intezwoxen with the stogy 
theie 18 much about B ij i Chiinlha piinceot J ijnug^m a city ot guat antiquity 
lu OiissA, lud coutiining some of the hmst spcciiueus ut sculptuic 1 cve^r saw Jthere 
18 also me unoit ot a Kaja S ici {(jn balm ot behiis of Viou) ot PexniAO In 1604, T 
passed through Jainuggui, altei the conquest ot the povince of Cuttaek, with my 
legiuieut Japiuggai, my eailicst iiitud, the late ( iptam Bellet bealy employed 
hib pern il for beveiaJ days with the sc ulptuieel rein iius These diawings were sent to 
the anthonties at Cilcutta perhaps this notice may lescuefrom oblivion the remaina 
Ainuggm, and pf my deceased friends talent, for Captain Bellet bealy was an 
ornament equally to private liie and to his profession He tell a victim to the fever 
contiaeted m the Noj^l war. The ruins of Abhamtr aie on the Bangunga, three ooei 
east of Lalsont 

f means Fairy garland, 
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grau<]BOfi> obtained aa an appanage the district of Amnitsiri but 
whether by his owu prowess or by other meaus» is hot mentioned. 
He had three sous ; Mokulji^ Khemraj, and Kbai'ud. The iirat 
eucceeded to the patriinouy of Amrutair ; the secoud had a numerous 
issue styled Jbalapota, one of whom was adopted into the tweWe 
chambers {bara-kotri) of Cuchwahas. The third had a sou called 
Kuinun, whose descendants were styled Kumawuti but are now 
neaily extinct. 

Mokul had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment to 
a mil acle* working Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless 
chief was indebted for a sou destined to be the patriarch of a 
numerous race, occupying, under the term Shekbawut, an important 
portion of the surface of Rajpootana. Shekh Boorhan was the 
name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six miles 
from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokul. As the 
peiiod of tune was aliortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely 
he was a pious inissiouai'y, who remained behind for the conversion 
of the warlike but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, even if he should 
fail in his purpose, he was certain of protection and hospitality. 
The Shekh in one of his peregrinations had reached the confines of 
Amrutsir, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in which was 
Mokulji. The ilangta (mendicant) approached with the usual 
salutation, “ have you any thing for me ” Whatever you please to 
havOpJB^iba/i (sire),” was the courteous reply. The request was limited 
to a draugnt of milk, and if our faith were equal to the Shekhawut*s, 
we should believe that Shekh Boorhau drew a copious sti cam from 
the exhausted udder of a female buffalo. This was sufficient to con^ 
viuce the old chief that the Shekh could work other miiacies; 
and he prayed that, through his means, he might no Imiger be 
childless. In due tune he had an heir, who, according to theiu* 
junctions of Boorliau, was styled, after his own tube, Shekh. He 
directed that he should wear the which, when laid aside, 

was to be suspended at the saint's dargah; and further, that he 
should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain ftoni hog's flesh, and 
eat no meat in which the blood remained.” He afbo ordained 
that at the biitb of every Sbekhawut male infant a goat should 


^ Stimgs, or Uimds, worn crosswftjs by Mahomedan cliildien« 
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be eaerificed, the Knlma (Islemite creed) read, and the chiW sprink- 
led with the blood Although four centuries have passed away 
air»ce these obligations were contracted by Mi»kul, they are still 
religiously maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occu*^ 
pying a space of ten thousand square miles. The wild hog, which, 
according to immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by every 
Rajpoot, is rarely even hunted by a Shekliawiit; and though they 
have relaxed in that ordinance, which commanded the suspension of 
the at the sluineof Boorhan, still each infant wears them, 

as well as the bine tunic and cap, for two years after his birth ; and 
a still greater rnaik of respect to the mem(»ry of the saint is evinced 
in the blue pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national 
flag, of the Shekhawuts. It is even gravely asserted, that those who, 
from tmiolence, .distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected 
the least important injunction, fliat of depositing the initiatory 
strings or hnddeas. have never prospered. Bnt a still stronger proof 
is furnished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of 
the Rajpoot character, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir,* and the 
lands around the dnrffoh, are annexed to the fisc of Amber, yet the 
shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues a sirna (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

Shfkh/i, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the 
territory left by his father, and had con‘^ol^dated three hundred 
and sixty villages under his sway, by conquest from his neighbours, 
when his reputation and power attracted tho jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of Amber. He was attacked ; but by the aid of the 
Punnee Pathans*f he successfully withstood tlie reiterated assaidts of 
bis suzerain. Up to this period, they had acknowledged the Amber 
princes as liege lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute all the 
colts reared on the original estato. J A dispute on this point was 

• Th^ town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages aie still left to the Munohurpifr 
branob. 

T The Punnees are a tribe of Doorannees, regarding whom Mr Elphinstone’s 
account of Cabnt may be consulted. In aftertimes, theie was a chicftam of this tribe 
so celebrated |or his gex^rosity and hospitality, that his name has become proverbial : 

Bmne, to, hvnne 
Nuhyn^ Baod JChait Pvnne ; 

that ip, if they failed elescwhere, there was always Daod Kiian in reserve. His gallaht 
and death la Ferochsor's rtdgn, are related in Scott’s excellent History ot the 

Dekhan. 

{ This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empire, where the tribute of the (ii««tant Satiapies was of the same kind. 
Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gate an annual tribute of twenty thousand colts. 
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the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid prosperity), 
which occasioned a total separation of the Shekhawut colonies 
from the parent state, until the reign of Sovvae Jey Sing, who, 
with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekliji left a well- 
established autlionty to his son, Raeninl, of whom nothing is 
recorded. Rnennil was followed by Scoja^ wlio had three sons, viz, 
N«)onkurn, Rnesil, and Gopal. The ehl(T succeeJfd to the patrimony 
of Amrutsir and its three hundred and sixty townships, while to 
his brothers, the fiefs of Lambi «and .Thaili were respectively Jissigned. 
With the secvnul brotl'or, Raesil, the fortunes of the Shekhawnts 
made a rapiil strid<s from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in (he position we desire to see him occupy. 

Noonknrn, the chief of the Shekhawnts, had a minister named 
Devidas, of the hanya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held an 
argument with his lord (which the result proves he maintained with 
independence), that '‘genius with good fortune was the first gift of 
heaven, and to be far moropriz**d than a mai/s mere inheritance.” 
Noonknrn warmly disputed the point, which ended by his telling 
the minister he might go to L'lmbi and make experiment of the 
truth of liis argument on his brother Uaesil. Devidas lost no time, 
on this dismissal from his oflBee, in proceeding with his family 

and property to Lambi, He was received with the usual hospitality ; 
but soon discovered that Racsil’s means were too confined to bear 
an additional burthen, and that the field was too restricted to enable 
him to demonstrate the truth of the argument which lost him his 
place. He made known his determination to proceed to the imperial 
city, and rnlvised Raesil to accompany him, and try his luck at court- 
Raesil, who was valiant and not without ambition, could only equip 
twenty horse, with w'hich he arrived at Delhi just as an army was 
forming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that 
period In the action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to 
distinguish himself by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the 
presence of the imperial general, which had a decided hifluence on 
the event of thedoy. Enquiries were made for the brave unknown, 
who had performed this heioic deed ; but as, for reusons which^ill' ' 
bo petceived, he kept aloof from the quarters of his countrymen, the 
argument of Devidas would never have been illustrated, had not the 
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oonaiuftuder determined to seek out and rewwd merit. He 
ordered a grand steafut. or * ent^rtaimnont * to bo ptopared for tho 
chiefs of every grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards 
to pay their raspects to the general As soon as Raesil appeared, he 
Was recogiiii^ed as tlie individual of whom they were in search, His 
name auTil family being disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was 
serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peremptorily 
expressed at his presuming to appear at comb without his permis- 
sion ; hut this ohuUition of jealousy was of little avail. Raesil was at 
once introduc(»d to tlie great Akher, hostowud upon him the 
title of Dnrhuri* and a moie substiinti.il mark of r(>\al favour, 

in a grant of tlie disfricts of Rewasso ami Kli isiilli, thou belonging to 
the Oliundaila Ilijpoots. Tins was but the opening of RiesiTs career, 
for scaiceJy had lie settled his new possessions, Nvhen he was recalled 
to coiiit to take part in an expedition against Bhutnair. Fiesh ser- 
vices obtained new favours, and he receued a giant of Khuudaila 
and OHliptir, tben behniging to the Nnrhhan Rajpoots, who dis- 
dained to piv allegiiiucc to the empire, and gave themselves up to 
unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave 
"N nrbhans from th<*ir ancient h tpofa (patrimony ) hadVecourse i o strata- 
gem to effect his object Piovious to the expedition to Bluitnair, 
Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khuudaila, and it is 
related that a casual expression, <lropped on that occasion, suggested 
Ins desire to obtain it f(»r himself Being dissatisfied with tlio dower 
given wit li his bnde, fie, with no commendable taste, p{>rti- 
iiaciou-sly insisted upon auincicase; upon wlmh the Nurbhau chief, 
losing patience, hastily replied, ** we have nothing else to give, unless 
you take the stones of the hill.’* The attemlint Soognni (augur), 
iinmcdialely tinning to Reasil, said, in an under-tone, “ tie a knot 
on the skiit of your garment in remembrance of this.” An oxpre.s- 
sion like this from a prophetic tongue, gave buth to the wish to be • 
lord of Kluiudaila ; while his services to the king, and the imbecility 
of its Nurbhau possessor, conspired to fulfil it. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, he n^rched against the place, aiul being in all probability 

• J[t is always agrecahle to find th« trntli of the^e simple annals corroborated in the 
nmorwai remains ol rtie oonqaerr>rq of the Kaipoois The name of Haeaxl Durban will 
be luund, m the Aye^n Akbeiri, amongst the tnunmMun of twelve hundred and fiity 

boTse ; a rank of high imi>ortauee, being equivalent to tha? confcired on the sons of 
IKMtout lUgas, 



0^ Atrum or Aumk 

ntppott^ bf his Ikgs lord, it woo abstidoaed wiiboat wrf 

tHo inhaUitante trtulered their Bubuiitewn to him. 

Kiunuiuiiltt wiis esteemed the principal city of the Shekhawut ooft« 
federation; and (he descendants of Raesil, using liis name as a 
patronymic, are styled Raesilote, occupying all southern Shekhavati; 
while another biaach of later origin, called SaMani holds the 
iit)rthern tracts. Ininiodiately after the occupation of Klmudaila> 
Raebil obtained ponschsion of Oodipur, founeily called A'htfoom&i, also 
bolouginp to tlio l^mbhaus.* 

luie.ul acoornpuuied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Mauu 
of Aiub r, u'*uujst the heroic Ream Piatap of Mowar. He was also 
in tlu^ ejjcdi'aui to Oabul, against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all 
of which Oil t* rprizes lie obtained fnvh distinctions. Regarding his 
doatli, theie i.. no lecord ; hut hi.s history is another illustiation of 
the R*Jpoot cii.» oter, whilst it coaiinns the position of the JHani/a, 
that g nius i good Ibrtuue arc far superior to inheritance.’’ 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and* well-managed territory, 
out of which lie assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, who, with relative distinctive 
pationymics, Dliojauis, Sadlianis, Latkhanis, Taj-khanis, Pursiam- 
pidas, Ilur-rainpotas, are recognized throughout Bajwarra by thd 
generic name of IShekhawut. 


1. (iiidhur had Khmulaila and Rewasso. 

2. liarkhan Kacliriawas. 

3. Bhojraj Odipur. 

4. Tirmul Rao Kasdlli and eighty-four villages* 

6. Pursram Bae. 

6. Hur-ramji Moondiirri. 

7. Taj-khaii No appanage. 


Wc shall not break the thread of tho narrative of the elder 
branch of Kliundaila, ‘‘chief of the sons of Shekhji,” to treat of the 
junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eolipaedy both in popa<« 
lation and property, tho senior doscendants of Raesil. ^ 

Uirdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates 
!l 

• Th( Naiiifwa » n /tarJi*ha,ar mmiflcfttionof the Ohohan race. They had loCffheld 
of tbo&c- rocrKnis, of wbiob /Ta^Sf or Koaoorabi, now Oodfpnr, ms the 
tbc City wIjoio tho G;rand council of the conreficratioii alwa5% raeeti on 
(***^^* . tbuw li/ijlit on tho Cunoombco luonboned pn the tridittphal pillar 

^ the tom ta, thaa 

ChMlOmbSO on the Gauges* 
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his and fw a gallant action. Ql>taine(l from the emperjff tJie 
title of Baja of EhandaUa. At this period, the empire waf9 in a 
xooet disordered state, and the mountainous regi<m, called ])£ewat, 
'Was inhabited by a daring and ferocious banditti, called Mewohs, wbo 
pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the capital The task of 
taking, '^ead or alive, the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the 
chief of Khundaila, who performed it with signal gallantry and suct 
cess. Aware that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would 
remain in his lurking places, Girdhur put himself ou terms of 
equality with bis foe, and with a small but select baud hunted the 
Mewatti leader down, and in the end slew him in single combat. 
The career of Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by 
assassination, while bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is des- 
criptive of the difference of manners between the rustic Bujpuut aud 
the debauched retainer of the conrt. 


'One of the Khundaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith’s 
shop, while his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Moosleiu, 
passing by, thought be might have his jest with the unpolished Raj- 
poot, and after asking some impertinent questions, aud laughing at 
the unintelligible replies in the Sakha of Rajwarra, slipped a heated 
dinder ia the turban of the soldier: the insult was borne with great 
coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, aud at length 
the turban took fire. The sword was then ready, and the J'liakoor, 
after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester’s head at his 
feet. He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, who im- 
mediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chiefs quarters, aud 
thence to where he was performing lii.s rcligiou.s ablutions in the 
Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost un- 
attended, basely murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, aud soon after his a^ceS" 
eion nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of tiie Munohiirpur chief, the 
tepresentative of the elder braucb of the family, being the Ijneal 
detfcemlaut of Nooukum. The emperor had caught a Hou iu the 
tciis, aud gave out a grand hunt, when the Muuohurpur chief observ- 
ed that hiif relative, the l^esilote, who was a votary of 
wee the proper person to engage the king of the forest. Bw^'ca-des 
'hmW through his relative’s treachery, but clfeorfoUy. a9oepted. the 
popoe^. Having bathed and prayed, to the e^nis^inefit of the 
aiid courtt, ka euterad 14ro «reaa renamed, wltl^ a hfaze» platter 
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cmtidning the varioiia articles used in pooja (mrship), ns 
rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going directly up to tlie monet^r^ 
made the lilac on his forehead, put a chaplet round his neck, an<f 
prostrated himself in the usual attitude of adoration before the lihn; 
when, to the amazement of tlie spectators, the uobl e beas^. came 
gently up, and with Ins tongue repeatedly licked his face, permitting 
him to retire without the least indication of anger. The emperor, 
who concluded tliat his subject must “ wear a charmed life,” desired 
the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance of 
compliance ; when he received a <ielicate reproof, in the desire ** that 
his majesty would never place another person in the same predica- 
ment from which He had happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which 
he lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the 
legends of the Shekhawuts, also fell by t^c hand of their lord ; and they 
throw an air of romance upon the transaction, which would grace the 
annals of chivalry in any age or country. Khan Jehan and the 
chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, and when nothing bub 
the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the kit>g, Dwarca gave 
timely notice to his frieiid of the hateful task imposed upor» him, 
advising either submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of 
the most interesting episodes iu Ferishta's history, involved that 
of the Shekl^awut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdoo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor 
of Pernalla, which he had materially assisted in reducing. The 
Khundaila annalist is desirous to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege lord of Amber ; but the probability is that 
he was under the immediate command of the Mirza Riga Jeiy Sing, 
at that period the most distinguished general of his nation or of the ■ 
court. 

, Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-npparent, Bidmdoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila; while estates were assigned to his 
brothers, viz, Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri 
Sing, end Paim Sing, who all increased the stock of Raesilotes. 
While the Raja was performing his duties in the Dekhan, intelligenoe 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his titte and authofi- 
ty; upon which, with only four horsemen, he left the army for . 
1^1$ When within: two coss Of Khundaila^ he alighted 
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the holism of a Jatiii, of whom ‘he requested refreshment, and 
begged especial care of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen j 
to which she sharply replied, “ Is not Bahadoor Sing'ruler here ? 
You may leave gold in the highway, and no one dare touch it.” 
The^jld chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son's 
discharge of a prince's duties, that, without disclosing himself or bis 
suspicions, he immediately returned to the Dekhan, where he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father's death repaii^d to 
the armies in the south, commanded by Aiuugzebe in person. Being 
insulted by a Mooslein chief, bearing the same name with himself^ 
and obtaining no redress from the bigotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name was erased from the list of munsub- 
dars. It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate for the 
capitatft)fi-tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the destruction of 
their temples.* t 

To the personal enemy of the Shckhawut was intrusted the 
twofold duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, 
the ornament of Khuudaila, whose chief, degrading the name of 
Bahadoor (warrior), abandoned his capital ; and the royal army bad 
arrived within two coss without the appearance of opposition. The 
news spread over the lauds of the confederacy, that Bahadoor had fled 
from Khuudaila, and that the Toork was bent on the destructiou 
of its shrines. It reached the ear of fcShujaun Sing, the chieftain of 
Chapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second sou of Raesil. Im- 
bued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojani resolved to 
devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its de- 
fence. At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemnizhig 
his nuptials ou the Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his 
bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vaia his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded him from hid . 

• Tiic numerous ruined sbjines and mutilated statues in every town and 
still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s orders were obeyed ; nor is 'there 
an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (exeept in spots impjsrvi* ' 
ous to his Boyrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Omkarji. whose temple is bn a 
small island of the Nerbudda, alone, it is said, supported his dignity in indjsorimi- 
iwatH attack on the deities of Hindis. ■* If they are gods (said the tyrannical hut witty 
iconoclast), let them evince their power, and by some miracle resist iny commands, 
Om^rji received tly3 first blow on his head, as if imbued with mortal feeling, for 
the blood gushed from his nose and mouth ,which prevented airepetltion of the injury I 
yhig sensibility, though without tlj^e power of avengitjg himsbif, made Omkar^s shrine 
doubly respected, and it continoes to be one of the best frequesated ahd^most venerated 
iis’ these regions. 
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desien, urging th&t it ww Babftdoor Sing’s affair, not 

not I,” he sftid. « also of Eaeail's stock, and can I allow the Toorlt 

to destroy the dwelling of the TAatoor (lord), and not attempt to 

save it ? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot?" As them 

entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolve^ to 

♦ecompany him, and share his fate. They were joined 

Bahadoor's adherents, and succeeded in entering Khnndaila. Ihe 

imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was re- 
ported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when exoited to 
action, and perhap.s moved by a generous feeling at seeing a handful of 
men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might be de- 
puted to his camp to confer with him. He told them, that notwithstan - 
ing it was the king’s command that he should raze the temple to t le 
ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper submission) 
with taking off the kullw, or golden ball which surmounted ita 
pinnacle. They endeavoured to dis-suada him ; offered money to the 
utmost passible amount of their means ; but the answer wa.«t, ^ « t »e 
kulluB must come down.” One of these noble delegates, no longer 
able to contain himself, exclaimed, “Breakdown the htllm!" as 
with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he placed 
OH a little mound before him ; and drawing his sword, repeated. 
Break down the huUus / I dare you even to break this ball of clay . 
The intrepidity of this action gained the applause even of the foe, 
and they bad safe conduct to rejoin their brethern. and prepare them 


for the worst , , 

At this time, Khnndaila had no fortifications ; there was, however, 

a gateway half way up the hill iu the route of ascent which led to the 
place of residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. 
One pw ty was stationed in the gateway, while Shnjauu reserved for 
himself the defence of the temple, in which he to<tk post with hw 
kinsmen. When the mercenaries of the tyrant advanced, 'the detend- 
e'rs of the gateway, after dealing many a distant death, tqfirched 
upon them sword in hand, and perished. Wl.en they pushed: on to 
the chief Olyect of attack, the band issued forth in small deteehed 
parties, having first made their obeisances to the image, and cavri^ 
^triiction along with them. Sliujaun was the last who fell, Th» 
temple was levelled to the earlh. , the idol broken in ^liecea, and toe 
torown into the fenndation of a mosque enacted on ite rW- 
is hardly a town of ndto iP R^warra that has not to liJallis • 



UU d^iiperate valotir in the defence ef their household 
gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Araagzebe* KhandailA 
received a rojud garrison ; but the old officers, both territorial and 
financial, Were retained by the conqueror* 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
tlirou^h his Dewan, obtained a Certain share of the crops and ti^nsit 
duties, viz. a seer out of every niaund of the former, and one pidO 
in every rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family resi** 
dence and gardens were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtain*- 
fed power he regained his country, though a garrison of the royal 
troops was retained, whose expenses he paid. He left three sons, viz* 
Kesuri Siiig, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on the same terms as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount assembled his ad- 
herents, and with his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for the im- 
perial camp, to proffer his service. The Munohurpur chief, the elder 
branch of the family, was in the royal camp, and having regained his lost 
consequence by the depression of Khundaila, was by no means willing 
again to part with it. He intrigued with the second brother, Futteh 
Sing, to whom he proposed a division of the lands ; the latter lent 
Ijimself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing that a family quarrel 
would involve the destruction of them all, repaired to Kliundaila, 
and through the mother, a Gor Rajpootni, he advocated the partition. 
A census was accordingly made of the population, and a measurement 
of the lands, of which two portions were assigned to Futteh Sing, and 
the three remaining to the Raja. The town itself was partitioned in 
the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers held no intercourse 
with eadh other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah as his refeidewefe, 
though whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh Sing withdrew. 
Things remained in this state until the Dewan prompted hi^ hnastet 
to get rid of the agreement which had secured the ascendancy Of 
Muni?hiirpur in the Shekhawut federation, by destroying his broths. 
The Dewan arranged a friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed 
purpose reconciliation, when Futteh Sing fell a victim to 
sidation ; but the instigator to the crime met his propel^ inward, 
ffn a splinter pf the sword which slew Futteh Sirig entered his neck, 
imd w€U3 the ocemion his death. 

Kesuri Sing^ havhig thus recovered all his lost uiithoiflty, from 
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tb0 coatentions at court ooacehed he might refuse the ttibOfe $( 
Rewasso, hitlwrto paid to the Ajmere troaauij, while that of Kbau* 
daila went to Namol. Hyed AbdooHa, then Vizier, found leisure to 
resent this insult, ainJ sent a force against Kiiundaila. Every Rae* 
siloto in the country assembled to resist the Toork, and even his foe 
of Mcuiohuipnr sent his quota, led by the t/Aai/nie ((oster-bi<5ther), 
to aid the national caiifte. Tims strengthened, Ke&uri determined to 
oppose the royal ibices hand to hand in the jil.tin, and the rival armies 
encountered at the border town ot Deolee. While victory manifest- 
ed a wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, the old jeal- 
ousies of Munoli'upur revived, and he withdrew his quota fiom the 
lield, at the same moment that the Kasulli cliief, on whom much 
depended, w^as sl.im. To ciown these misfortunes, the Larkhani 
cliief of D.uita, barely deeming this an opportunity to consult his 
own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Row as«o, 
Tim *liou* of Khuiul.iihi (Kesuri), obser\iiig these defections, when (ho 
shout of " J// \jf/r (victory, Motor}), already rang in his oars, could 
not help exclaiming, in tlie bitterness of dospin’r, “Had Futtch Sing 
been here, he would not liave doaoiUMl mo/’ Jle disdained, however, 
to give way, and piepaied to meet his fate like a tiue Raesilote. 
Sending to whore the battle yoi raged for his youngest brother, 
Oodoy Slug, lie uiged him to save himself; but the young Rajpoot 
fiCorutMi obedi nice to such a holiest, until Ivosuri made know n Ins 
determination not to fjuit the Held, adding that if he also were slain, 
there would be an end of liLs line. Others joined their peihuasioiis, 
and even attem])ted to turn Kesuri from his puipo.se. “N(s” leplied 
the chief, “Iha^o no desire for life: two black deeds press upon me; 
the murder of my bi other, and the curse of tlie Charuns of liikaner, 
whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I will not 
add a third l>y dastardly flight.” As Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, 
while the swords rung around him, Ivesiui made a hasty .saciilice to 
Amni^wafa (moth<*r earth), of which flesh, blood, and earth arc the 
ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, but as scareefy any 
blood flowed, bis own undo, Mokiun Siug of Allodah, parted with 
soiuo of bi.s, for so grand an obligation as the retention of Khuodaila. 
Mixing his own flesh, and his uncle’s blood, with a portion of his 
own samly oil, lie formed small balls in dan (gift), fgr the mainte- 
nance of tlio laud to his posterity. The Dliomh (bard), who repeated 
incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven 
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'gSBeratiotts of his liuo should rule in Khuuduila,* The brave Kesuti 
was slain, the town taken, and Oocley Sing carried to Ajrnere, where 
he remained three years in captivity. At tin's time, the chiefs of 
Oodipur and Kaaulli determined to cut oiV the royal garrison in Khuu- 
daila; but apprehensive of the danger it might occasion to their 
chief,*Ti^y sent a special messenger to Ajmcie, to acquaint the vice- 
roy of their scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his being 
implicated. Khiindaila was aurpii^^ed, and Dooii.ith ami I luce hiin- 
\lied Tooiks put to tlie sword. Tlie viceroy, (h'suous to recover tho 
}>lace, consulted his pnsonei, \\ho oileied to le-in^tato him if ho 
giauted liiiii libeity. The Nawab demanded a hostage, but tlie 
young Rajpoot said he knew of none l)nt liis (» \ii motlno*, who 
%villingly became the pledge for licrson. He fuUilled his j.gieeimmt, 
and the siceioy was so pleased with his bank and lo\al conduct, tliab 
on pa}ing a large nuzzercuui, he rc'^toied linn to his cMpilal. 

Oodey Sings fiist act was to asseiiibie hi^ hiethei n, in ^*lder to 
punish Alunohurpur, whose treachery hud caused them so mmdi 
iniseiy. The footer- brot lie* , who cemmamhMi on that occasion, was 
Ilgam entrusted with the commaud; but he fled after a sh n p en- 
counter, and Munohurpur was invested. Seeing he liad no 'dianeo 
salvation, he had again recourse to chul (dntagein) There \ ♦•re two 
feudatories of Noonkurn's line joint-holders of Kliajrolli, who Irul 
long been at vaiianee with Dot pSing of K isulli, the piiiujpal a hiser 
of the young Raja of Khundaila. They weie gained over to tho 
purpos(‘ of tho Muuohurpiii chief, who scrit tliem with a piiva*e 
ineasago to Deep Sing, that no somier ‘•h >nld Artinohurpur fall tlrin 
he would bo deprived of Kaaulli Tlu*^ Mi eaelierous proceedings 
wore but too common amongst “the suns of Shekliji.” Deep Sing 
foil into the snare, and at break of dav, win n the trumpets r< umicd 
for tlie assault, tho diums of tlie Ki^nlh tl.nT were heard in hdl 
march to his estate. Oodey Sing, thus (h [ni\< d of his revv ng » fallow- 
ed DeepjSing, who, aware of bin inability to ».on<’» with hi^' imnndi de* 
cliiof, fled tor sticcour to Jevpur, and K iu..li U 11 a sacidiee to tlie 
artiftoos which preserved Munohurpur, Tlie gieat Joy bmg llioti 
ruled Ainbef; he received the suppliant cluef, and promised him 
ample redress, on his swearing to become his vassal and tributm y. 

^ ♦ Tho null. £1'^ will h'Toilti r, has inon « and cathority usarn U 

hy the KssiiHi bianr'h of tho (.iiuily, ami unless wmio !<». lunito chango Bbould occur, 
tho dovotion of Kosuii was usulcss, aud tUo piopU«cy must fall to tho groaud. 
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I)(^p Sing swor« all«»giance to tba gudi of Jey Sing, and signed a' 
tributary engagement of four thousand rnpoes aiiuuaUy I 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amber over the confederated 
Sliclfihawuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute re- 
garding the colts of Arnrutsir, the ancient mark of homage, when 
the sons of Shekhji” consisted only of a few hundred ardfed men. 
Shortly after this transaction, Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to 
fulHl certain rites upon an oclipse, and while performing his ab- 
lutions in tho sacred stream, nnd tho gifts foi distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he in(|uiied “ who was present to receive 
du/i that day ^ ' The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of hia 
garment, replied, ho was an applicant. Such duft (gifts) being only 
given to ma7?g//i9, or mendicants, in which class they put priests, 
pnots, and the poor, the Raja asked, laughing, “ What is your desire, 
Tliakoor To which Deep Sing re]>lied, that through his interces- 
sion the son of Futteh Sing might obtain Ida fathei*s share of Khun- 
daila ; which reipiest was complied with. 

This occurrence was in AD. I7l6, when the Juts were rising 
into power, and when all the minor Itsjus served with their contin- 
gents iimler the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along 
with the jirinces of Kerowli, Bhadoiea Hheopur, and many others of 
the third rank, was Oodey Sing of Khundaila. During the siege of 
Thoon, tiu hhekluiwut chief was repvimamled for neglect of duty, 
and although ho owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natural 
liege lord and lioutennnt of the king, he would not brook the censure 
from one of his own race, and indignantly withdrew from the siege. 
Chooraiimn tho Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vi 2 ior, wlien Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and 
Oodey Sing being implicated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was 
mortified at an occurrence which prevented the gratification of a 
long-cherished resentment against the upstart Jats, determined 
« that the KhuiuJ'iihi chief should suffer for his aiulacity. Attended 
by ihe imp«rialiflta under finzeod Khan, and all his home clans, he 
laid siego to Hie citndol called Oodigurh. Oodey Sing hold odt a 
month in this castle he bad constructed and called by liN own uame, 
wlicn his rosourcos foiling, he fled to Nnroo in Munvar, and his sou, 
Suwae Sing, presented the keys, throwing himself o|i the elemelicy «£• 
the conqueror, lie was well received, and pardoned, on condition of 
becoming tributary to Amboi. He followed the example of the 
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Kasulli oMe^ and sigued an engagement to pay atinaa]ly one 
lakh xif rupees* From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was 
subsequently inade^ and in time being reduced twenty tliousand 
more, sixty-five thousand continued to be the tribute of Khundaila, 
until«^ie decay of both tlie parent state and its scion, when the 
weakne^ of the former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory 
powers, Pathan and Mahratta, rendered its amount uncerfaiu and 
difficult to realize. Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he 
restored the division of tlie lands as existing prior to the murder 
of Futteh Sing, viz. three shares to Sowao Sing, with the title of 
chief of the Shekhawiits, and two toDlieer Sing, son of Futteh Sing* 
The young cousin chieftains, now joint-holders of Khundaila, attended 
their liege lord with their contingent ; and Oodey Sing, taking ad*- 
vantage'" 6f their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed 
Larkhauls, surprised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeyptir 
troops, the son performed the dutiful task of expelling his father 
from his inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided iipou 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his sou, until his death. 
He, however, outlived SoWae Sing, who left three sons ; Bindmbun, 
who succeeded to Khundaila ; Siinboo, who had the appanage of 
Ranolli ; and Kooaul , having that of Piperolli. 

CflXPliRVL 

Sindrahnn Da$ adhere^ to Madhn Simj in the civil loav^ of Amber,-^ 
l^artUwn of landif annulled. — Self ’•immolation of the Brahmina.-^ 
Conseijf fences to Blndrtilmn, in his contest with Indur Sinff, the 
othee chief of Khnndaila. — Civil war . — Prodigal e^jepiatory sacrifice 
of Bindrabun, — lie abdicates. — Govind Sing, — Is assassinated . — 
Nnrsing~Bas, — Rise and devastations of the Afahrattas. — Seige of 
Khundaila . — 'Perms of redemption. — Murder of deputies by ike 
Mahraitas. — Indur Stng perishes in the attempt to avenge them . — 
Fratap Sing. — Uise of the Seekur chief. -^Transactions between 
Frutap and Nut sing, his co^paHner. — Fratap obtams the whole 
Khnndaila.^Nursing recovers by stratagem his share of Khun^ila. 
— ^Dotmstie broils and feuds. — General assembly of the Sadham 
and Ifaesilote to counteract the ettcroachments of Ambev.-^ 

Treaty between Ahe Shekkawuts and the court of Amber. Violated 
by the lattm'.—^The confederacy assault the town of the JSnldea 
faction. — Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila 
is seqitestrated. — Nursing and Fratap treacherously made oaptilfd, 
and conveyed to 3 ey^ur.— Khundaila annexed to the fisc. 
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BlNDRABtTN Das steadfastly adhered to Madlni Sing in the, clVil 
wars which ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, wJien suc- 
cess attended his cause, wished to reward th<> important services of 
his feudatory* At his request, he consented that the partition of 
the lands wliich had caused so much bloodsiied should be amp, died, 
an-d that Bindrnbun should rule as sole lord of Khundaila. Five 
thousand lueu were placed under his command for tl»e expulsion of 
the minor, I»idur Sing, grandson of Doo Sing, who made a stout 
resistance for manv months; but at leu-i^th Ins little castle was no 
longer tenable, nnd he fled to Parasoli. where he again defended 
himself, and was again on tlic point of surrender, when an unex- 
pected accident not only saved him from exile, but restored him to 
his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bindra- 
bun, and as ids ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort 
to the contribution calUnl dlud from his subjects, not even exempting 
the hierarchy. Picjoed at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Raja ou this indignity to the order. 
But their appeals were disregarded by their chief, whose existence de- 
pended ou supplies. The loss of influence' as well as wealth being 
the fruit of this disregard of their remonstrance, they had recourse 
to that singular species of revenge termed clumdi, or self-immolation, 
and poignard< d themselves in his presence, pouring maledictions ou 
his head with their last breath. The blood of Brahmins now rested 
on the head of Bindrabun ; even amongst his personal friends he 
laboured under a species of excommunication, and his liege lord, 
Madhu Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his indirect share in the 
guilt, recalled his troops, and distributed twenty thousand rupees to 
the Brahmins of his own capital. ludurSing had thus time to breatte, 
and having collecLod all his retainers, wisely joined the Jeypur army 
assembling under the command of the celebrated Klibshialiram 
Bjiora to chastise the Rao of Mucherri, who was expelled and^bliged 
to seek refuge with U:e Juts. lu tli is service ludur Sing^uao much' 
distuiguished hiinsell^ that, on the payment of a nuszerana of fifty 
thousaml rupees, he recovered liis lost share of Khundaila, Iby a regu- 
lar or grant, of the Raja. 

Perpetual feuds, however, raged between thes# two kings of ^ 

t aundaila, each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. 
iy ‘there was war even in the gates” of Khundaila, and at the 
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htizard of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challeiigiug 
the records of any civil war to produce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded than in this helium 
plusqnam civile. 

r^udur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other’s 
superior power, and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oudigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Kagliunath Sing, 
the younger sou of his foeman. This youth, wlio had the township 
of Koochore in appanage, lielped Jjiinself to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father’s foe. Bindrabut\, in order to create 
a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his son, 
together with his nephew, Prithi Sing of Ranolli and liis retainers, 
withdrew from tlie batteries to defend it. But the attack on Koo- 
chore haef already fiiiled, and Bindrabun was on his retreat to regain 
Khtindaila, when he was intercepted. The battle took place outside 
the city, whose gates were shut against friend and foe, to prevent 
a. pell-mell entry. At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh was not 
slackened ; it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son of Biudra- 
biin, while the batteries against it were commanded by another near 
kinsman, Nahr Sing of Chorana. For several days daily combats 
ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, uncles and nephews, 
and cousins within every degree of affinity, destroying eacii other. 
At length, both parties were exhausted and a compromise ensued, in 
which Indur Sing obtained the rights he had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost 
power was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperial- 
ists, who, conducted by the traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal 
army into the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, for 
wiiich he was cordially and laudably detested. Nowul Sing of 
Nowulgurh, Bagh Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao. all chieftains 
of the Sadhanis, unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried 
off» aud retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of rupees; all 
^veutuaHy raised upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious 
merchant. 

The 3in of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never 
ce^ed pouring int6 the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations *for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily 
sWriiicing the birthright of his children, in grants of the best lands 
of KkuudaiIa> to the^e drones of society, when Qoviud, the heir- 
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apparent, remonstrated, which was follwed by the abdication of 
Biitdrabun, who, appropriating five towiKshipa and the impost dutied 
of Kliufidaila for his support, left the cares of government to iiis 

Qoviud Sing did not long enjoy the honour^ of chief of the 
Euesilotes. The year of his elevation having produced an unfav^Mble 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Kauolli he proceeded toirispectt 
the ciops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment. Less supersti-* 
tious than his father, he persevered in spite of the predictions of the 
astrologer, wlm told him, “ to beware the ides (amou/i-s') of Paush/'aud 
not to go abroad ttiab day. Iti the course of the excursion, one of hia 
pei*soiml attendants, a Rajpoot ofKajroili, had lost some valuable 
article entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous chief broadly taxed 
him with theft. Hia protestations of innocence were iinavailing, and 
considering himself dishonoured by the imputation, which might 
pos.dbly be followed by some disgraceful punishment, he determined 
to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that night. Govind left 
ftve sons, Nursing, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), Bagh Sing, Jovvaii 
Siug, and Bunjeet, ail of whom had families. 

Nursing‘Diis, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the imperial armies, or those of their immediate liege lord of Ainlkiir, 
the confederated fvtrage of Shekhavati hud increased their terriu>i*y 
and population. Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul ; and their own lord-paramount, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on cnmigencies, 
W€k8 little inclined to trench further upon their national iiKlepend^ 
ence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive thau even the intolerant Islamite. Happy 
were the inhitbitauts of the desert, who had an ocean of sand between 
them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. After the 
fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius of Kajpootana enabled 
De Boigae to give the last blow to her independence, the dasuitpry 
hordes rove^i in bands through the lands of the confederatioOi 
plundering, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs 
or their children, as hostages for contributions they could not realize. 
These were dragged almut after their armies, uhtil tiie hardships 
and indigiiitiea they underwent made them sell every driicie of value*; 

^nniil the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding th^t'^ 

^ 

C ' ' f ^ 

^ * Ili$ €»$coad SOD, Baghmuh, had Eoochore in uppaDAge. 
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. pandered their prolonged captivity burdensome to the wandering 
Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one 
day^s acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. 
The^ahabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the 
larger towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the 
little castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant. 
Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot would accept of quarter, and all 
were put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to Khiindaila, the 
route marked by similar tracks of blood. When within two eo88 
of the town, the horde halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit* was sent 
to Ra() Indur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at 
twenty thousand rupees, besides three thoiisand in ghoos f (bribe), 
for the Brahmin negotiator. The two chiefs, who negotiated on the 
part of the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to 
the enemyVs camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it was 
out of their power to rf alize so large a sum, they were accompanied 
by the joint revenue officers of Khundaila as ole, of hostage, when 
to their dismay, the Southron commander demurred, and said 
they themselves must remain. One of the chieftains, with the mng 
froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his hooka from his attendant, began unceremoniously to 
smoke, when a rude Ppkliany knocked the pipe from his hand. The 
Thakoor’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had time 
to use it a pistol-ball passed through his brain. Duleel Sing’s party, 
attempting to avenge their companion, were cut off to a man ; and 
Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to learn bow the negotiations 
sped, arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered. He was 
advised to regain Khundaila : ‘‘ No,” replied the intrepid Raesilote ; 

better that I should fall before the gates of khundaila than enter 
them* after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen.” t>is- 
mounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents following 

♦ ThJ ininifltera of religion were the only clm^ks amongst this race of depr^ators, 
andthey were not behind the.mo8t illiterate in cupidity, end to say the truth, cour- 
age, when required i and as for slcill in negotiation, a Mahratta Brahmin stands 
ainne ; 'keen, sljlful, and imperturhable, be would have haMed Mtiehiavelli hinuelf. 

t OhooB is literally ‘a bribe;’ and no treaty er tran^ction was ever carried 
ron without this stipulation. So sacred was the ghm held, from tyrant usaiii^, that 
the l^eshwa ministers, when they ruled the destinies of their iUitUon, stipulate that 
the should go to the privy purse ! 
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his ^xam^ile ; and sword in Imnd they rushed on the host of ftSEasa|nj9| 
and met tlieir fate. Indiir Sing was stretched beside his v$ssalsi 
and,, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor : though covered 
with wounds, he was taken up alive, and carried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted 
in Sliekhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to PatharyKStnd 
Moguls : heirs to tl)eir worst feelings, without one particle of 
their magnanimity or courtesy. But tlie territory of the confederacy 
was far too narrow a stage ; even the entire plain of India appeared 
at one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there 
a principality, district, or even township, from the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our 
interposition, such scenes would have continued to the present hour. 

Pratap Sing, \vho succeeeded his brave father in his share of 
the patrimony, wuis at this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong 
fort in the hills, ten miles from Khundaila. To save the town, the 
principal men dug up the grain-pits, selling their property to release 
their minor chief from further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lamis of the Sadhanis. Oodipur 
was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked ; the walls were knocked 
down, and the floors dug up in search of treasure. After four days' 
havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chief- 
tains of Singhaua, Jhopnjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of 
the foe, young Priitap and his kinsman, Nursing, took up tlieir abode 
in Khundaila; but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of 
Dckhani incursion, before demands were made by their liege lord of 
Amber for the tribute, Pratap made his peace by assigning a fourth 
of the harvest ; but Nursing, in the procrastinating and hauglity 
spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he sai^l (find 
with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common Bkomid 
landholder. 

At this period, a remote l^ranch of the Khundaila Shekhawuta 
began to disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him distinftion. 
Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a descendant of Rao Tirtnul of 
KasuHi, had added to his patrimony by the usurpation of^uo less 
than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and 
deemed this a good opportunity, his chief being embroiled wiih ltgj 
cbiirt, to make ah attack on Re wasso ; but death put a stop to the ^ 
, ^iews of^ the Seekur chieftain^ Having no issue, he had 
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aon of the Shahputh Wiekoor ; btrt the 
JfeypW court, which ha<J takeu great umbrage at these most un- 
justifiable assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
man'<tefi Niindrarn Hiildia (brother of the prime minister, Doulet. 
Rai^, cfoHector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble him. 
No sochier were the orders of the court promulgated, thaO all the 
BarwuUias^ gathered round the standard of the collector, to aid iu 
the redemption of their patrimonies wrested from them by Seckur. 
Besides the Khundailu cliief in person, there were the PuitawnU of 
Kasulli, Bilam, and others of Tirranrs stock ; and even the Sadhanis^ 
who little interfered in the affairs of the Racsilotes, repaired with 
joy with their tribute and their retainers to the camp of the Jeypur 
commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was rapidly rising o^er 
them alk Nearly the whole troops of the confederacy were thus 
assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no common charac- 
ter, to have excited such universal hatred ; and his first care had 
been to make strong friends at court, in order to retain what he had 
acquired He had especially cultivated the ministers friendship, 
which Was now turned to account. A deputation, consisting of a 
Chondawut chief, the Dewan of SeekUr, and that important chamc- 
ter the J?habha^, repaired to the Hiildia, and implored him in the 
name of the deceased, not to give up his infant son to hungry and 
revengeful JBartouttias, The Hiildia said t^ere wak but one way by 
which he could avoid the fulfilment of his court^s command, which 
wks for them, as he approached the place, to congregate a force so 
formidable from its numbers, as to exonerate him from all suspicion 
of Collusion. With the treasury of Devi Sing, Overflowing from the 
spoliation of the Kaimkhaiii of Futtehpur, it was easy to afford suCh 
ihdeniuity to the Huldia, at whose approach tO Seekur ten thousand 
men appeared to oppose him. Having made a shew of investing 
Seekur, and expended a good deal of ammunition, he addressed his 
court, Inhere his brother was minister, stating he could make nothidg 
of $eoltur without great loss, both of time, men, and money, and 
acceptance of the proffered submission. Without wj^ting 
a- reply, faft took two lakhs as a fine for his sovereign, and a present 
of ^one^ for himself. The siege Was broken up, abd SeCkur was pCr- 
mirted to proae^cute his schemes ; in which he was nd# a little aided 

^ ^ ‘ one from bar, * ont of,* and ^ a country, ^ and 

means either an exile, Cr ^ ovitlaw, fteepcdix^ to mee^e a£ which caused 

hia Imkhaient from his country. 

- .67 
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by the continued feuds of the co-partner chiefs of Khundaila. Prata|> 
took advantage of Nursing's non-compliance with the court's reiqjEiisi^ 
tion, and his consequent disgrace, to settle the feud of their fathers^ 
and unite both shares in his own person ; and stipulated in return 
to be responsible for the whole tribute, be ready with his contingent 
to serve the court, and pay besides a handsome nuzzerana or ifTvesti- 
ture. The Huldia was about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing 
of Samote, chief of the Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and 
inviting him on his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted 
him with the procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for 
Khundaila was actually made out ; ‘‘ but even now,” said this noble 
chief, “I will stay it if you comply with the terms of the court” 
But Nursing either would not, or could not, and the Samote chief 
urged his immediate departure ; adding that as he came under his 
guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, for *'such were the 
crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he 
might be involved in ruin in his desire to protect him. Accordingly, 
at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, he escorted him to Nowul- 
gurh, and the next morning he was in his castle of Qovindgurh. 
The precautions of the Samote chief were not vain, and he was re- 
proached and threatened with the court's displeasure, for permitting 
Nursing’s departure ; but he nobly replied, “ he had performed the 
duty of a Rajpoot, and‘ twould abide the consequences.” As the 
sequel v ill further exemplify the corruptions of courts, and the base 
passions of kindred, under a system of feudal government, we shall 
trespass on the reader's patience by recording the result, 

Samote and Ohomoo are the chief houses of the Nathawut clan ; 
the elder branch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over 
the numerous vassalage. But these two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the^ 
disgrace of Indur Sing, as already related, his rival of Olmmoo re- 
paired to court, and offered so large a nuzzerana as to be invested 
with rights of seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates : 
a warrant was made out and transmitted to Indur Sing {still serving 
with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestration SanRiote;,, 
Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his . forehead, he in^ . 
stantly departed for Samota, and commanded the removal of 

his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestors, and 
into exile in Marwiur. In after times, his Rani bad a grant of 
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the village of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyal Indur Sing, when he found the hand of death upon him, re« 
paired, that he might die in the lands of the Cuchwahas, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. This man, who was naturally 
bra^, acted upon the abstract principle of Bwamdherma, or ' fealty,' 
whicb^is not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accord- 
ing to all the* principles which govern these states, in resisting the 
iniquitous mandate. Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of tliiugs ; but let the present 
lords-paramouut go deeper, when they have to decide between a 
Paja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of 
both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations together. 

To. return: Fratap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of 
Khuiidaila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence 
during the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against 
his castle. While the work of destruction was advancing, an omen 
occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap. An image of Ganesa, the god 
of wisdom and protector of the arts, (more especially of architecture), 
was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and uninteutiou-* 
al blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being 
of terra-cottay his fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on the 
pavement. Notwithstanding this, the demolition was completed, and 
the long obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pratap, having 
adjusted affairs in tiie capital, proceeded against Rewasso, which 
he reduced, and then laid siege to Goviudgurli, aided by adetachmeub 
of the Huldia. Having encamped at Goorah, two coss from it, and 
twice that distance from Rauolli, its chief, who still espoused the 
cause of his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, sent his 
minister to the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible for all 
arrears due by Nursing, but also a handsome douceur y to restore him. 
to his rights. He repaired to Khundaila, stationed a party in the 
fortified palace of Nursing, and consented that they should be ei;pell-* 
ed, as if by force of bis adherents, from Goviudgurh. Accordingly, 
Sooi'ajiuuUand Bagh Sing^ the brothers of Nursing, in the dead of 
night, with one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on 
the *Huldia's fdlowers, expelled them, and made a lodgment in 
their ancient dwelling. Pratap was highly exasperated; and to 
render the acquisition useless, he ordered the of a point 
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oomitiancfed the but here he ^as anticifmlt^ by h^ 

€^poawt» whose party uow pouired iuto Ehuudaila. He . then eat off 
their supplies of water, by <fortifyiDg the reservoirs aud wells, aud 
this brought matters to a orisis. Au actiou ensued, in which many 
were killed on each side, when the traitorous Huhiia interposei(^ the 
five-coloured banner, and caused the combat to cease. NursingT at this 
juncture, joined the combatants in person, from his castle of Oovind* 
gurh, and a treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left the district 
of Rewasso to Pratap, and restored to Nursing his share of Kbundaila* 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in coliisiou. The first was 
on the festival of the Gangore the next on the Raiiolli chief 
placing in durance a vassal of Pratap, which produced a general 
gathering of the clans : both ended in an appeal to the lord-para- 
mount, who soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator. 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to 
feel the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express 
dissatisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jeypur court for 
the establish meat of its supremacy. Until this period they had es- 
^caped any tributary engagements, and only recognized^ their connex- 
ion with Amber by marks of homage and fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But as the armies 
of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might soon 
pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their safety. 
The township of Tone, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had already been 
seized, and RanoIIi was battered for the restoration of the subject of 
Pratap. These were grievances which affected all the Sadhanis, who, 
perceiving they could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined 
to abandon their internal dissensions, and form a system of general 
defence. Accordingly, a general assembly of the Sadhani lords, and 
as many of the Raesilotes as chose to attend, was announced at the 
‘ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipur. To increase the {olemnity 
of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion of treachery, as well as 
to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who had never met 
but in hostility, it was unanimously agreed that the VnoSt sacred 
pledge of good faith, the ov dipping the hand in the salt, 

should take place. « ^ 

* Vci I, p, 60e, for ae account of thjs feUtval. 

t ASmw or * islt,' aad ^ to'dip, bes^tttor, or spriiiUlo/ 
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^hajai lojids, with all their retaioeiw. 
met aj]i|be appointed tiiee, as. did nearly all the Raeeilotes, excepting • 
the joiixt pbdeftaine of KUundaila, too deeply tainted with inytual 
diatruet to take part in this august and national congress of all the 
oluidran of Sbekbji.” It was decided in this grand council, that all 
in tornal^ strife should cease; and tliat for the future, whenever it 
might occur, there should he no appeals to the arbitration of Jeypur ; 
but that on all suoh occasions, or where the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at “ the Pass of Oodipur,” 
to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
necessary, the further encroachments of the courts This unusual 
measure alarmed the coui't of Amber, and when oppression had gener- 
ated determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the proceed*^ 
lugs of ita lieutenant, who was .superseded by Bora Ram, with orders 
to secure the person of his predecessor. His flight preserved him 
fi’om captivity in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, as well as 
those of the minister his brother, were resumed, and all their pro- 
perty was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to 
follow the Huldia to the last extremity ; for, in these regiojjs, dis- 
placed mjiuistei's and rebels are identical. It was expected, if they 
did not lose their heads, to see them in opposition to tiie orders of 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves they iiad so lately proclaimed themr 
^selves: in fact, a rebel minister in Raj warra, is like an ex-Tory or 
ex-Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to tlie councils of his sover- 
eign, perhaps in a few short mouths after he carried arms against him, 
plundered his subjects, and carried coufiagratlou in his towns, excite 
more than transient emotion. The new commander was eager to obtain 
the services of the assembled Shekhawuts against the Huldias, but ex- 
perience had given them wisdom ; and they not only exacted stipular 
tious befitting their position, us the price of this aid, but, what was 
of more cousequeucie, negotiated the conditions of their future con- 
nexion witli the lord-paramount. 

The article was the immediate restoration of the towualupg 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwalu, &JC. 

The Bteondy that the court should disavow all pretensions to exact 
tribute beyond what tliey had voluntarily stipulated^ and which they 
.would remit to the capital. 

%Mr4j that pniiio cofioui^ the court enter 
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the lands of the confederation, the conseqaences of which had bean 
80 strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the eer- 
vice of the court, which should be paid by the court while so employed; 

The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to 
execute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of 
their estates. But, as observed in the annals of the parent state, 
Jeypur had obtained the distinction of the jootha durbar, or * lying 
court,’ of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in 
its conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the 
difference between promises and performance. They had done 
their duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which 
they agreed to serve the court ; and they liad the mortification to see 
they had merely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia for those of 
Bora Bam. After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them; accordingly, they 
assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Bora Barn’s myrmidons, 
drove them out, and made them over to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
from Nursing Dus, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence 
to stone the agent, who was a relation of the miiiister. He hastened 
to the Presence, threw his turban at the Baja’s feet,” saying, he 
was dishonoured forever. A mandate was iiistantaueoualy issued for 
the seque.stration of Khundaila and the capture of Nursing, who bade 
his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govindgurh : but his co- 
partner, Pratap Sing, having no just cause of apprehension, remained 
in Klmndaila, which was environed by the Jeypur troops under 
Assarain. His seem iiy was his ruin; but the wily Banyan (Assarara), 
who wished to seize at once the joint holders of the estate, ^offered 
no molestation to Pratap, while he laid a plot for the other. He 
invited his return, on the buchun, or * pledge of safety,* of the M.uuo- 
hiirpur chief. Nursing did not hesitate, for rank as was the^character 
of his countrymen in these degenerate days, no Bajpoot had ever 
incurred the epithet of Suchun-chook, tenfold more odious than tbat 
of murderer, and which no future action, however brilliant, could 
oibUkrMe, even from bis duscendanta to the latest posterity. On Uie 
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&ith of this hmhun^ Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was carried 
on for the arrears of tribute^ and a time fixed for payment. Nursing 
returned to Khundaila, and Assararn broke up his camp and moved 
away. ' The crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off 
his gpard, on the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at mid- 
night sufrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to proceed 
forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignation, he attempted self- 
destruction, but was withheld ; and accompanied by a few Kajpoots who 
swore to protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pratap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was 
amused with a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a 
fine ; the other had higlier hopes ; and in the indulgence of both, 
their vassals relaxed in vigilance. Wliile they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
their arms, made captive both the chiefs. They were pinioned like 
felons, put into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard of 
five hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for 
them in the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom with these 
people, that the end sa*nctifies the means ; and the prince and his 
minister congratulated each other on the complete success of the 
scheme. Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men from the camp, while the inferior feudatories, hold- 
ing estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, and 
even allowed to hold their fiefs on the promise that they did not 
disturb the sequestrated lauds. 
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M(igh Sing oppofies the faithless court of Amber, — He is joined iig the 
celebrated George Tho^nas. — Desperate action. — Bagli Sing placed 
in the fortified palace at Khnndatla. — IHs gar rison^ with his 6r other ^ 
slain by Hunwunt Sing, son of Pratap. — Bagh regains the pcdaCe . — 
The lands of Kkundaila farmed by Amber to two Bralimine , — 
They are eorpelied by the fendatory Barwuttias, who resist the court, 
— They become a banditti , — Sing ram Sing, cousin to Pratap^ their 
leader. — He avoids the treachery of the court. — Jlis death, — Thef 
confederacy finite in the league against Jodpnr, — New treaty with 
the Amber court, — Liberation of Pratap and Nursing , — Grand 
union of the Shehliawnts. — Ahhe Sing succeeds in Khtindaila.-^ 
Treachery of the court, — Hunwunt regains Govindgurh, Nhundaild, 
^c. — Restoration of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jeypitr , — 
New investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila, — Abhe 
and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes, — Incident illustra- 
tive of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system, — Khundaila 
assailed by Lnehman Sing, chief of Seekur. — Gallant defence of 
Bunwuni.- -IHs death. — Surrender of Khundaila to Luchmdn Sing. 
-^The co-heirs exiled. — Power and influence of Luchman Sing.— 
Noils the designs of the Purohil, — Present attitude of Luchman^ 
jSing.-^Subordinate SraHches of the Shehhawuts . — The Sadhanis . — • 
Their territories wrested from the Kaimhhanis and Hajpoots,—^ 
The Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiority . — 
Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own son, — The Larkhanis , — 
Revenues of Shekhavati. 

Deenabam Bohba waa now (A.D. 1798-9) prime minister of 

jTeypur, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than he 

proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose of collecting the 

tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a junction with 

Assararn at Oodipur, they maTched to Fursarampur, a town in the 

heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued commands for the tribute 

to be brought ; to expedite which, the ministers sent dhoos^ (to all 

* Bfum is an expedient to bastes the compliance pf a demand from a dependent. 
4 party of home proceeds to tbe township, and are commanded to receive so mncb per 
da^ exacUon' is complied with. If the dhc&s is refused, it ie considered tanta^ 

iMtiiiit to an append to mms. / . 
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the townships of the confederacy. This insulting process irritated 
the Sadliauis to such a degree that they wrote to Deenaram to with- 
draw his parties instantly, and retrace his steps to Jhoonjoouoo, or 
abide the consequences ; declaring, if he did so, that the collective 
tribuJt.ei of which ten thousiuid Wiis then ready, would be forthcoming. 
All hadllssented to this arrangement but B:igh Sing, brother of tlie 
captive prince of Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless 
conduct of the court, after the great services they had so recently 
performed, that he determined to oppose by force of arms this infrac- 
tion of their charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory 
of the confederation so long as the tribute was paid. He was joined 
by five hundred men of Keytri, with which having levied contribu- 
tions at Singhana and Fnttelipur from the traitorous lord of Seekur, 
he invited' to their aid the celebrated George Tiiomas, then carving 
out his fortunes amongst these discordant political elements. Nearly 
the hole of the Jeypur mercenary and feudal army was embodied on 
this occasion, and although fixr superior in numbers to the confedera- 
tion, yet the presence of Thomas and his regulars more tlian coun- 
terpoised their numerical inferiority. The attack of , Thomas was 
irresistible; the Jeypur lines led by Rora Ram gave way, and lost 
several pieces of artillery. To redeem what the cowardice and ill 
condiict of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Cimmoo 
formed a gole or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in 
person against Thomas’s brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. 
His object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaugh- 
ter on each side. The Ohomoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadur Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote 
clans, with many others, were slain by discharges of grape ; the guns 
were retrieved, and Tlvomas and his auxiliaries were deprived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union 
of their countrymen fiwourable to their emancipation, and addressed 
fjhem to this effect. A communication was made to the discomfiijted 
Rora Ram, who promi.sed liis influence, provided an efficient body' ot 
RaesiloteA joined his camp, and by their services seconded their requests. 
B^h Sing was selected ; a man held in high esteetn by both parties, 

• Franklin, in his life of George Tiiomos, describes this battle cironmstantially ; 
bat makes it appear an affair of the Jeypur court, wjth 'J'homas and the Mahrattas, in 
which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned. Thomas gives the Rajpoot chivalry full 
la^aiscfor tlieir gallant bearing.— 'Memoir of George Thom:^^ p. 109. 
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and evao tba <^>ark manager of Khundaik found it neeemmT^fai 
retain his services, as it was by his influence only over hie unritljr 
W^jiren that he waa enabled to make any thing of the new flecat 
laiuls. For this piirpoee, and to preserve the point of honour, the 
manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified pala^ of 
Khundaila, with a small party of his brethren ; bat on being Selected 
to lead the quotsisof his countrymen with the court commander, he 
left his younger brother, Luclitnan Sing, as his deputy. 

No sooner did it x-each tire ears of Hunwnnt Sing of Silledej son; 
of the captive Pratap, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in thes 
true spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt the 
oastle. As soon as the darkness of night favoured his design> he^^ 
hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared 
garrison to the sword. Itjtelligenoe of this event reached Bagh Sing 
at Banolli, who instantly countermarched, and commenced tlieassaulti 
into which even the towns people entered heai*tily, inspired as they 
were with indignation at the atix)cioiis murder of the young chief. 
The day was extremely hot ; the defendants fought for their exist- 
ence, for their reader could not hope for mercy. The assailants were 
served with the best food; such was the enthusiasm, that even the 
women forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were 
planted against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was 
displayed, and tise gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenarain as minister of Je^^pur; and 
Rora Ram, notwithstandiug his disgiiiceful defeat and the lampoons* 
of the bards, continued to be collector of the Sliekhawiifc tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Brahmin for twenty thou- 
sand rupees annually. This Bmhmin, in conjunction witli another 
speculative brothex’, had taken a lease of the Mapa Jiahdari, or town 
and transit duties at Jeypur, which having been px-ofitablOjthey now? 
agreed to- take on lease the aeqiiestrate<l lands of Khundaila. 
Haying not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put ivoney 
in tlxeir pocket, they renewed it for two more. Aided by a party of 
the Sillehp&shians of the court, the minister of religion shewed hm 
was no messenger of peace, and determined to make the most of hk 
ephemeral pow^r, he not only levied, contributions on the yet inde- 
pe;udent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted,* and carried 
several of their castles sword in hand. The bi*ave sons of Risesir^ 
cbtiM i^ot; beat tbk eostaiMk wd bad 
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to be made the sport of & tailor amd a Bitdilmin/'^aiid 
having received intimation from the captive chiefs that there was no 
hope of their liberty, they at once threw away the scabbard, and com- 
meuced a scene of indiscriminate vengeance, which the Rnjpoot 
often Ims recourse to when urged to despair. They at Cnee assailed 
Klnindsiila, and in spite of the resistance of seven thousand Dudt^* 
dispassessed the Purohit, and sacked it Then advancii^ 
within the Jeypur domains, they spread terror and destruction, pil- 
laging even the estates of the queen. Fresh troops were sent against 
them, and after many actions the confederacy was broken up. The 
Banolli chief and others of the elder branches made their peace, but 
the younger branches fled the country, and obtained sirna (sanctuary) 
and subsistence in Marwar and Bikaner : Singram Sing of Soojawas 
(cousin to-Pratap) sought the former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing 
the latter, wliose prince gave them lands. Tliere they abode in 
tranquility for a time, looking to that justice from the prince which 
tributary collectors knew not; but when apathy and neglect mistook 
the motive of this patient suffering, lie was roused from liis indiffer- 
ence to the fate of the brave Barwatteas^ by the tramp of their 
horses’ feet even at the gates of his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they 
established rekwalli;^ and wherever they succeeded in surprising a 
tkanna (garrison) of their liege lord, they out ib up without mercy. 
They sacked tlie town of Klio, within a few miles of the city of Jey- 
pur, from under whose walls they carried off horses to mount their 
gang. Animated by succcessful revenge, and the excitement of a 
life so suited to the Bajpoot, Singram became the leader of a band 
of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt any thing. Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to 
which a deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accom* 
panie(^ with applications for reduction of rent. The court at length, 
alarmed at this daring desperado, made overtures to him through 
Shiam Sing, Sudhani, the chief of Bussao, on whose bucJiun (ple%e) 
3iugram# consented to appear before his liege lord. AsaoOuasha 
arrived under the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
alf classes, bat particularly the Sikh mercenai^ios,. all of whom re- 
cognized their property, some ahorse, some a camel, others arms, 

: * or Waol^MU Of oer owafeudal teh Uh Uf* 
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blit none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was thek 
attitude and so guarded their conduct. The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Singram, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had lieard of the plot, gave Bingram 
warning. In forty-eight hours, intelligence reached the cowrt that 
Singrain was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by the Tuars and Larkhanis, 
he was at the head of one thousand horse. He now assailed the 
large fiscal towns of his prince ; contributions were demanded, and 
if they could not be complied with, he carried off in oh (hostage) 
the chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. If a delay occured 
in furnishing either, the place was instantly given over to pillage, 
which was placed upon a body of camels. Tlie career of this deter- 
mined Barwuttia was at length closed. He had surrounded the town 
of Madhupur, the estate of one of the queens^ when a ball struck 
him in the head. His body was carried to Ranolli and btirnt, and 
he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars (those slain in battle) of 
his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded to the command and 
the revenge of Ins father, and he continued the same daring course, 
until the court restored his patrimony of Soojawas. Such wore the 
tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when an event of such magni- 
tude occurred as to prove an epoch in the history of Rajpootana, and 
which not only was like oil effused upon their afflictions, but made 
them prom ’neat to their own benefit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly for the hand of the 
Helen of Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening 
scene was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpiir, in favor of 
Dhoukul Sing, Rae-Chund was then Dewan, or prime minister, of 
Jeypur ; and to forward his master’s views for the hand of J^ishna, 
supported the cause of the pretender. « 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of 
t!ie Shekhawuts, who appointed Kisheu Sing as interpreter, of their 
wishes, while the Kher assembled at the “ Pass of Oodipur.^ There 
a new treaty was formed, the main article of which was the liberation 
of. thpir chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal of 
the ancient stipulations regarding the non-interference of the court 
their i^teihal mmngements^ so long as they paid the ^gulisted 
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tribute, Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, together with 
Eirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon returned 
with the ratification of their wishes. On these conditions ten thou- 
sand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to accompany 
theii lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, receiving puiti, 
or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawiit (nephew 
of the Pokurn chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they 
conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates. They were met by a deputation headed hy the princess 
Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Raja Pratab, and one of the 
widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the pretender), who re- 
ceived the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and forth- 
with returried to the capital, where the army was forming for the 
invasion of Marwar. 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khunclaila, Avhero they w^aited 
the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The She- 
khawut lords here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader of 
their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of that assembled host.” 
Evasion was dangerous ; and in a few days their chiefs were formally 
delivered to them. Even the self-abdicated Bindrabiui could not 
resist this general appeal to arms. The princes encampe^l in the 
midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a convocation of ‘ the 
sons of Shekhji;’ Raesilotes, Sadhanis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and 
even the BanotUtias, flocked around the ‘ the .yellow banner of Rae- 
sil.’ The accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated, and we 
shall only add that the Sliekhawuts participated in all its glory and 
all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere they 
returned to their own lands. 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the 
contingent of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke 
up, when they returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court bad 
xio intention of restoring the lands of Khundaila. Compelled to 
look abou^ for a subsistence; with one hundred and fifty horse, they 
went^to Raja Buktavvur Sing of Maclierri ; but he perforOied the 
duties pf kindreH and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained 
a fortnight. In this exigence, Pratap and his eon repaired to the 
Mabratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while &unwunt, in the 
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Aiiicient spirit of hh raca» ^etermioed to attempt QonadgurJi. la 
disguise, he obtaiued the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
])is resohite cluiisinen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, whencSi 
as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, as- 
cended the well-known path, planted his ladders, and cut ]|)owa 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It wtis soon iSRiSteredi 
several being killed and the rest turned out The well-known beat 
of the Kaesiloto nakarran awoke the Larklmnis, Meenas, and all 
the Rajpoots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle* 
lu a few weeks the gallant Hun want was at tlie head of two thou- 
sand men, prepared to act offensively against his faithless liege lord. 
Khuiulaihi and all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons 
flying before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note iu all 
the intrigues of the durbar of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, ai'ose 
from his cui)idity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison 
of one hundred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun 
Chund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of hia 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril to recover Klmndaila. The 
gallant Hnnwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
side the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Larjihanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where ho stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty *Sillehposh, or men in armour, the body-guard 
of the prince ; but the pnly water of the garrison being from tankas , 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when au 
offer of five townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in tlw& ministry of Amber at this 
period ; and Khooshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the .state-prison of Amber, and on& more 
Intrusted with the administration of the government. Thi^ hoaiy- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter- 
nately met the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at this the ex- 
treme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity of^youth into 
the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removijtl of two 
prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together. 
JK^bboshialiram had remaiimd incarcerated since the reigu of 
: when dying* left tibtree injunetioiw^ j tho fira| of whidjn 
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that tfrerBoI^ra (hia caste) should be eufhiifehised ; but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate hii;Ta ‘'he 
should be placed uncontrolled at the head of afifairs.”* 

When this veteran politician, whose biograpliy would fill a 
volu?ne,;j^ succeeded to the helm at Jeypnr, a solemn deputation of 
the principal Sliekhawut cliieftains repaired to the capital, and beg- 
ged that through his intercession they might he restored to the lands 
of their forefatiiers. Tlie Bolira, who had always kept up, as well 
from sound principle as from personal feeling, a good iindei’Standing^ 
with the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his sover- 
eign, to whom he represented that the defence of the state lay in a 
willing and contented vassalage: for, notwithstanding their disobedi- 
ence and turbulence, they were always ready, when the general 
weal was threatened, to support it with all their power. He appealed 
to the lute expedition, when ten thousand of the chi'hlren of Shekhji 
were embodied in his cause, and what w'as a better argument, he 
observed, the Mahrattas had only been able to prevail since tlieir dis- 
sensions amongst themselves. Tlie Bohra was coinrnandetl to follow 
his own good will and pleasure ; and having exacted an engagement, 
by which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed at sixty thou- 
sand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nuzzet^ana of 
forty thousand, fresh pnttas of investiture were made out for Khuu- 
dnila and its dependencies. Tliere are so many conflicting interests 
in all these courts, that it by no means follofws that obedience 
runs on the heels of command ; even thoi?gh the orders of the 
prince >Yere countemignetl by the minister, the Nagm, who formed 
the garrison of Kliundaila, and the inferior fiefsi shewed no 
disposition to cojnply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the 
Bohra's good fuitli, proposed to the joint rajas a mip de main, which 
he volunteered to lead. They had five hundred retainers amongst 
them;, of these Hunwnnt selected twenty of the most intrepid, « 
and repaired to Of)digurh, to which he gained admission as a 

♦ The second injunction was to keep the office of Fonjdar. or commander of the 
forces, in the family of Simhoo Singr, Goo<jawut, a tribe alwaya noted for their fidelity,, 
and like the Mall'teaS of Mar war, even a blind fidelity, to the gadif whoever was* the 
occupant. The third injunction is left biadk in my manuscript. 

t His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was the 
delicate Negotiation at tPhnnee, the custie of Chand Sing. Googawut He died at' 
BusaWah^ 22nd .\prtl 1812, on his return from Macherri to Jeypur, where he had been 
unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between the courts. It, will not be ^ 
gottmi thgt the independence of the chief in Macherri had.be«n mainly 

achieved, by tM Bolu% wlio was originally the of the traitefoui 

lileieoik \ 
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ktiessetiger ffom himself ; twenty more were at his heels, who als6 
got it), and the rest rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hun- 
wiuit then disclosed himself, and presented the fresh of K!hun- 

daiia to tlie Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, 
when seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they re- 
luctantly withdrew, and Abhe and Pratap were once more inducted 
into the dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they 
liad undergone, added to their youth and inexperience, made them 
both yield a ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to 
whose valour and conduct they owed the restoration of their inherit- 
ance, and tlie ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of 
their castellated mahh^ were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Siiikhawut contingents were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Rnjpootana, the notori- 
ous Meer Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely 
hh'ckaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the whole strength 
of Jeypur, commanded by Rao Chand Sing of Dhoonee/^^n incident 
occurred, while tl»e siege was approaching a successful conclusion, 
which well exemplifies the incorrigible imperfections of the feudal sys- 
tem, either for offensive or defensive operations. This incident, trivial 
as it is in its origin, proved a death blow to these unfortunate princes, 
so long the sport of injustice, a»)d appears destined to falsify the 
dhom, who prophecied, on the acceptance of his self-sacrifice, that 
seven successive generations of his issue should occupy the gadi of 
Khundrdla. In the disorderly proceedings of this feudal array, com- 
posed of all the quotas of Arnher, a body of Shekhawuts had sacked 
one of the townships of Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant wiis 
slain, and his property plundered, in the indiscriininate pell-mell. 
The son of the Googawut instantly carried bis complaints to the 
besieging general, Chand Sing, the head of his clan, who gave him a 
•party of the Sillehposh (men in armour) to recover his property. 
The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced their party ; Clfknd Sing 
did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired in person, accompanied 
by the whole confederacy, with the exception of Seekur ; and the 
'Googawut chief, who had not only the ties of clanship, but the digni- 
ty of coinmaiider-in-chief, to sustain, sent every man he •could 
spare from the blockade. Thus nearly the whole feudal array of 
Arnher was collected ronnd a few hakeriea (carts), ready to cut each 
other to pieces tor the phint of honour : neither would rejfhquish iW, ; 
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claim, and sworda were already drawn, when the Ehangarote chief 
stepped bet^Yeen them as peace*tnaker, and proposed an expedient 
whicli saved the honor.r of both, namely, that the plundered property 
should be permitted to proceed to its destination, the Klinn Jaua 
priece's quarters, who shoidd transmit it. “ 0 / his oton accord,** to 
the coiiitmander-in-chief of the array. The Shekhawuts assented ; the 
liavoc was prevented ; but the pride of Ciiand Sinjf was hurt, who 
saw in this a concession to the commander of the army, but none to 
the loader of the Googawnts, 

Luchrnan Sin^, the chief of Seekur, who, as before stated, was 
the only Sliekliawnt who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concenled desire to 
be lord of Khnndaila. Tlie siege of Bhomfjnrh bein^ broken up, in 
consequence of tlmse dissensions and the defection of the confeder- 
idqd Sliekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circuitous route of tlie capital, than he marched directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an in- 
fnnous stratagem ho secured, by inveigling the commandant, the sou 
of Iho late Bolira minister. Then making overtures to tl»e enemy, 
against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of two lahlis of 
rn[)ees, he obtained a brigade of the mercenary Pathans, under their 
leaders Mjumoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, bnt a few days 
before, had entered into a solemn engagement with Hmiwunt, as 
iminager for tlie minor princes, to support whose cause, and to abstain 
from molesting their estates, he had received fifty thousand rupees ! 
Such nefarious nets were too common at tliat period even to occasion 
remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealtli, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his posses.Kion. Tlie town of Klinndaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long t!b 
enable him to strengthen and provision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last. Having withst<iod the attacks of the enemy, 
during t.hfce weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied oiii sword 
ill yand, and gained Kote, where he as.semble(rall those yet faithful 
to the faTOily, and <leterminod to stand or fall with the last* strong- 
hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
arith iiidigiiatiou this unprovoked and avaricidtia eggteasion on the 
* se 
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miuor pdnces of Kliuodaila, not only because of its abstract iajusticei 
but of the undue aggrandiaemoni of this inferior branch of the Bae- 
silotesj and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of their 
country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were bribed by 
the offer of a part of the domain, and those i;vho were too virtuous to 
be corrrupted, found their intentions defeated by the necessity of de* 
fending their own homes against the detachments of Meer Khan, 
sent by desire of Seekur to neutralize thfeir efforts. The court was 
steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy rupture at Bhom- 
giirh, the blockade of which, it was represented, was broken by the 
conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus 
left to their own resources. During three mouths, they defended 
themselves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault 
was made ou his intreuchmeuts. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, “ Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls and he called upon lus 
brethren to repel the attack or perish. Hunwunt cheered ou his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments. But the enemy 
returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made ; again the enemy was ignominously dis- 
lodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading bis men to the very muzzle 
of the guns, received a shot which ended bis career. The victory 
remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader disconcert- 
ed his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five hundred of the 
mercenary Fathans and men of Seekur (a number equal to the whole 
of the defenders), accompained to the shades of the last intrepid Baesi- 
lote of Khundaila* 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms were 
offered, and refused by the garrison. As soon as the death q| Huu- 
wiint was known, the Oodipur chief, who from the first had upheld 
the cause of justice, sent additional aid both in men and supplies ; and 
had the Keytri chief been at his estates, the cause would ^ave been 
further supported ; but he was at court, and had left orders with his 
son to act according to the advice of the chief of Bussao, who bad {>een 
|fained over to the interests pf Seekur by the bribe of participation 
in the conquered h Ngyerthele^s, the garrison held, <^t, nndejr 
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«vejry privation, for five weeks longer^ their only sustenance at length 
being a Jittle ludian corn introduced by the exertions of individual 
At this extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, 
they surrendered. Pratap Sing took his share of this remnant of his 
. patrimony, but his co-heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of Baesil’s 
spirit degrade himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and 
kinsman. It would have been well for Pratap had he shewn the 
same spirit ; for Luchmau Sing, now lord of Khundaila, fell too acutely 
the injustice of his success, to allow the rightful heir to remain upon 
his patrimony ; and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse for the 
consolidation of his acquisition, before he expelled the young prince. 
Both the co-heirs, Abhe Sing and Pratap, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, 
where each receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for 
them by the Sadhauis, nor at present* is there a ray of hope of their 
restoration to Khundaila. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeypur, was 
involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekiir chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ; 
and it was stipulated that oti the payment of nine lakhs of TupeeS 
(viz. five from himself, with the authority and force of Jeypur to raise 
the rest from the Sadhauis), he should receive the puUa of investiture 
of Khundaila. Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this occasion, was 
then at Kanolli, where Luchman Sing met him and paid the amount, 
receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the grant under the 
great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year s tribute in advance, henceforth fixed 
at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received from the bauds of his 
liege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the khelat of investiture. Thus, by 
the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the jealousies 
and avarice of the Sadhauis, the birth right of the lineal heirs df 
Raesil was alienated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence Ikt the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which £hie 
excijbed in the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
dearly-bought Acquisition. It will be recollected that a Brahmin 
obtained the Icaso of the lands of Khundaila, atid that for his ex- 
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tortions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, however, in 
his career of ambition ; subverted the influence of his patron Sheo- 
naruiii Mi.sr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the pro.specta of 
liis son, and by successful and daring intrigue established himself in tho 
ministerial chair of Amber. The influence of Liichtnan Sing, n’ho 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and be determined 
to get rid of him. To drive liitii into opp^isition to his sovereign was 
his aim, and to effect this there was no better metliod than to sanc- 
tion an attack iip6n Khnndaila. The Sadhanis, whose avarice and 
jealousies made them overlook their true interests, readily united to 
the troops of the cotirt, and Khnndaila was besieged. Luchman Sing, 
on this occasion, shewed he was no common character. He tranquilly 
nbi<led the issue at Jeypur, thus neutralizing the malignity of the 
Puroliit, while, to ensure the safety of Khundaila, a timely supply of 
money to the partizan, Jumshecd Khan, brought his battalions to 
threaten the Puroliit in his camp. Completely foiled by tl»e superior 
tact of Luchiiiau Sing, the Brahmin was compelled to abandon the 
undertaking and to return to the capital, where his anger made him 
tlirow aside the mask, and attempt to secure the pei-son of his enemy. 
Tlie Seekur chief had a narrow escape ; he fled with fifty horse, hotly 
pursued by his adversary, while his effects, and those of his partizaiis 
(amongst wliom was the Sainote chief) were confiscated. The Sadlia- 
iiis, led by the chiefs of ' Key tri and Biissao, even after the Purohit 
hud left tliein, n.ade a bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was 
defeated, and young Ablie Sing, who was made a puppet on the occa- 
sion, witnessed the last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious 
acts, it would be shewu in the good con.sequetices that have resultetl 
from evil. The discord and bloodshed prruluced by the partition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadur Sing are now at an end. 
Luchinau Sing is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
System which he has established is maintained, he may ]aug{> at the 
efiurts,not onfyof the Sadlianis, butof tho court itself, to supplant him. 

Let UP, in a few words, trace the family of Lucliman Sing. It 
will be recullected that Raesil, the first Raja amongst tfie sons of 
Shekbji, liad seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmiil (who obtained 
the title of Iia<i), held Kusulli and its eighty-four towriships in appan* 
age. His son, Hurree Sing, wrested the district of Bilar,a, with its 
one hundred and twenty^five townships, iBrozn the ol 
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Fnttebpnr, luiid shortly aftor, twenty-6ve more.fr6m Rewcia«*o. Soo 
Siiifjf, tlic son of Hm-ree, cnptiired Ftittelipnr itself, chief abode 
of tlio K-iindvliani^^, wliere be estalilish«il liiioself. llis son, Cinarnl 
Sing, f<mmle<l S.'-eknr, whose lineal deseentlnit, Dnvi Sing. fnl‘»|>teil 
Lnel^nan Sirig. son of his n(‘;ir kinsnian, I ho Shnlipiira thakoov, 
Tiio esta^^s of Sn^kiir w«re in adsiiirahlo onl(*r \vh<»n Lncliinan sno- 
ceedeil to his inich‘, whose jxdicy was of tlie f-xtenoinaiing .s(»rt. 
Lnchnnin iin|»rove<l npoii it ; and long Ix-fne he aequired Kinind.iiia, 
had deniolisiied all the castles of his inferior feinlatories, not even 
sparing that of Siiaiipura, tlui place of his nativity, as well as Bilaia, 
Butliotie, and Kaaulli ; ainl so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to stipersede those of hlooil, tliat his own father preferred 
exile, to living niid(?r a son who, ct»vered with “ the tnrhan of Seekiir/* 
forgot the anriior of his life, and retired to Jodpnr, 

Lnchman Sing has imov a compact and impr.»vi**g country, con- 
taining five hundred towns and villages, yi(;ldiiig a revtmiie of ciglifc 
laklis of rupees. D'sirous <if transmitting his uatiie to posterity, he 
erected the castle of Luchmaiigurh,^ and has fortified m iny otiicr 
sti'<mghohls, for tiic defence of wiiicli he has formed a little army, 
widch. in tiiose regions, merits tlie title of regulars, consisting «>f 
eight hat tal ions of a///j 7 o/^, armed witli matchlocks, 'with a Inignde 
of guns to eacii baltarnni. He has besides an efficient cavahy. cm* 
sistingof one thonsaiivl horse, hall of which are hurgeerii^ or stipendi- 
nry ; the other \\\v\i jagheerdars, having lands assigned for tlieir 
support. Witli such ineaus, and witli his amhition, there is very 
little donht tliat, hail not tlic alliance of his liege lord of Amber 
with the Ev»glisli government put a stop to the predatory sysiem, he 
would, by means i»f the same wortliy allies h\' whoso aid he obtained 
Khundaila,f before tiiis time liave made liiinself supreme in Sliekliavati. 

Having thus hrongiit to a conclusion the history of liie princes 
of Kimndnila, we shall give a brief account of the^otlicr branches! of 
the Sli^ihawuts, especially tlie most powerful, the Sa.<lhaiii. ^ 

The Sadhanis are ilesceudcd from Bhojraj, the third son of Rae- 

• Luohinangurh. or ** liie rn^tie of liiirliniaii,*’ sitiintetl u| on a iTioinOniti^ 

waa rructeiy in JS. 1S62. or -A.IJ 1806. i1m«h};Ii piolnnly on tlie mins of ^onle moivan- 
fnrtiesft. It commanil^i a most exo-nsive |.iosjtC( t. null is qnitpii l^meon ni that 
country, siunded wiili hiil-cnstles, Tlic touu is l>u.)i on tlie nuuU] of Jpynur. wirh 
t'pgi^ar streets intfU’secting oaili other alright aiij^les. in ^\hich there are many wealthy 
mei'ChantP, whocnjjoy |ieifw‘t,seruii(y. 

r Khiiinlaila is saui to have deriveil its rnme from the KMir Uafnoot. The 
Kliokur is often mentioned in (he IMiatti Aunnis, whom 1 have sui.poswi to l>e the* 
Ohnker, wlA were certainly Indo-Scytbic. Ehuudaiia has Cour thousa^ hooses. ami 
aiigUty viila|es dependent on it « * 
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fitil, and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi« 
pur and its dependencies. Bhojraj had a numerous issua^ styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, from some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chie|[ city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federatioii’, which is 
still in the defile of Oodipur,* 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded 
to the lands of Oodipur. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sa* 
dhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected with the 
celebration of the military festival, the do$errah,f and quitting the 
paternal roof, sought his fortunes abroad. At this time, almost 
all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhauis was dependent on Futteh- 
pur (Jhooujoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the Kaimkhani tribe 
of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him Sadhoo re- 
paired-, and was received with favour, and by his talents and courage 
rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted with the 
entire management of affairs. There are two accounts of the mode 
of his ulterior advancement : both may be correct. One is, that the 
Nawab, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to 
him Jhoorjjoonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, which he retained 
oil the Kaimkhani s death. The other, and less favourable though 
equally probable account, is that, feeling his influence firmly estab- 
lished, he hinted to his patron, that the township of was pre- 

pared for his future residence^ where he should enjoy a sufficient 
pension, ';3 he intended to retain possession of his delegated authority. 
So completely had he supplanted the Kaimkhani, that he found him- 
self utterly unable to make a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut. 
He therefore fled from Jhooujoonoo to Futtehpur, the other division 
of his authority, mr at least one of his own kin, who espoused his 
ckuse, and prepared to expel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, 
in this emergency, applied to his father, requesting him to c^ll iipon 
his brethren, as it was a common cause. The old chief, who, in his 
sou s success, forgave and forgot the conduct which made him leave 
his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving witht his liege 
lord, the Mirza. Uaja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour 
for him ; and some regular troops with guns were immediately ties*- 

* The sncieTit name of Oodipnr ip paid io be Kaea ; it contains three thousauti 
houses, and has lortjr^tivt; village!# attached to it, divided into four pcrtioiA, 

' f See VoK f. p. «10, ^ 
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patehed to retufc^rce youug Sadfaoq and maintain hU usurpation^ 
which was accomplished, and moreover Futtebpiir was added to 
Jhooujoonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the former with its dependencies, 
equal in value to his own share, on his brother, for his timely aid, 
and both, according to previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge 
their obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute and nuzzerana on 
all lapses, as lord-paranioiiut. Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, 
containing one hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch 
of the Kaimklianis ; Sooltano, with its chourcm, or division of eighty- 
four townships, from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its depen- 
dencies from the Tuars, the descendants of the ancient emperors of 
Delhi : so that, in process of time, he possessed himself of a territory 
comprising more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly 
before his death, he divided the conquered lands amongst his five 
soi\s, whose descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are 
called Sadhani; viz, Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and origiital estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the towu of Chokeri and its twelve subordi- 
nate villages, with all the other emblems of state, as the elephants, 
palkees, &c, ; and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, the des- 
cendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony from 
the elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet the distinctions of 
birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief of Cho- 
keri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upCu as the superior 
of Abbe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sous, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadbanis, are,^ 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhana, Jhooujoonoo, and Soorujgurh (the 
ancient Oteecha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 

* It mast be bq/rne in mind that this was written in 1814, 

t Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a seherpunm. It is on 
a. more ancient site called Boleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the south-east, and 
the new midway between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S, 1802, or 
A.P. 1748* 1 
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of lii« stock. Tho first, with its ono hnncired and twenty-five villages, 
lia'^ ii.^iirped by Ablie Sing of K»?ytrL but tli 0 oUiers still con- 
tinue to be frirtered uwjiy in sub-infeudatioiis among this immcrons 
und ever-spreading 

Ab'ne yit»g lj;is assuiueil the same iinportrinco amongst the, Sa- 
dh'inis, L’iclimaii Sing Ii.-ls amongst tbo Riesilotes. and’both by 
tlio same means, crime, and iiMirpation. Tiui Seekur chief Inis des- 
p»»iled liisS'Jiior braiicli oT Khiimlaila ; and the Kej’tri cliief has nob 
nn|\ de^|»f»ii(‘d tiio stniior, but also tiie junior, id' the, five branches of 
S-tdiior*. Tiie transaction \vhi<‘h pnuluced tlie hist result, whereby 
tlio (h'Scendant of Sherc Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, 
tliat it is worth relating, ivs a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot will 
go “ to get land.” 

Paliar Sing IjjmI an only son, named Bhopal, wlio being killed in 
an attempt on L diaroo, he adopted the xonnger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Kevtii. Oil the ileatli of his adopteil father, the Sool- 
tano chief, heing too young to iimlerfake the management of liis fief 
in person, nMnained under tlie paternal roof. It would appear as if 
this alienation of political rights coiihl also alienate afiection nml 
rupture all the tics of kindred, for this unnatural father ombrued Ids 
hatnK'« in the blood (»f Ids own child, ami aiinexe<l Sooltano to Keytrt* 
But the iiion.ster grievous! V snfTeied for the <ieed ; he hecame the scorn 
of hi.s kinsmen, ** wlio spit, at him and threw dust on his hetid,” until ho 
seclmicd liiiiiself from the gaze of mankind. Tiie wife of Ids bosom 
ever afier refu.'-ed to hiok upon him ; she managcnl the estates fiir her 
surviving son, the present Ahhe Sing, During twelve years that 
Bagh Sing .survived, lie never quitted ids apartment in the castle of 
Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execrations and 
contempt of his kinsmen. 

Ldfkluinis, — Haling imule the reader sufficiently acquainted witli 
the genealogy of tlie Sadhaiiis, as well as of the Riiesilotes, we shall 
conclude with a brief notice of tlio Larkhuids, which term, translated, 
the lieloved lonls,” ill-uccords with their occupation, us the niost 
iiotori.Mis maramhns in 11 ijpootaiia. Lnrla is a common infantine 
appellation, meaning ‘beloved;’ but whether the tnijuiictcof Khuil 
to this swn tjf llfo'sil, as well as to that of Ids youngest, Taj-khaii 
(^tlic crown of pi iuccn), was out of compliment to some other Moosleiu 
f$uint, wc know not, Larkhati conquered his own appanage, DanUh 
Ranf^nrli, on il^e frontiers of Harivar, then a dependency of|Bambliiir» 
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It is not unlikely that Hs father’s infliieoce at court secured the pos- 
session to him. Besides this district, they have the tuppa of Nosul, 
and altogether about eighty townships, inclading some held of the 
Eajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure their abstinence from plunder 
Tvithki their bounds. The Larkhants are a community of robbers ; their 
name, like Pindarri and Knzzakt is held in tliese regions to be syno- 
nirnous Avith * freebooter,’ and us they can muster five hundred horse, 
their raids are rather formidable. Sometimes tlioir nominal liege lord 
calls upon them for tribute, but being in a difficult country, and Rarn- 
gurh being a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless 
backed by some of the mercenary partizans, such as Meer Khan, Avho 
contrived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of the 
twenty thousand rupee.s. 

Revenues . — We couclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the re.venues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and prosperity, 
now fortlie first time beginning to beam upon them, from twenty-five 
to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at present they fall much short of 
this sum, and full one-Ralf of the lands of the confederation arc held 
by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri : — 


Kupees. 

Lnchnian Sing, of Seekur, including Khiuidaila 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given 

by lord Lake 6,00,000 

Shiani Sing of Bussao, incimling his brother Kuu- 

jeet’s sliare of 40,000, (whom he killc^d) 1,90,000 

Gy ail Sing of Nowulgurh, including Muudao, each 

fifty villages * 70,000 

Luchinan Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation 

of Nowulgurh 80,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty- 
seven great grandsons of Zooraw ur Sing, eldest 

sou of Sadhoo..... 1,00,000 

Oodipnr-vati 1,00,000 

M u n o 1 » u r pur * 80,000 

Larkhanis 1,00,000 

Htff-ramjis 40,000* 

Girdhur-potas 40,000 

Smaller estates 2,00,000 


Total 23,00,000 


* The Munohurpur chief tc death by ilaja J aggut Sing (vide Madarri 

, XjaU’s Journal ot A.D. iBH}« were sequestrated and partitioned amongst 

Sd oonfederailr : the cause, his th^ Mahtia or lUtU (m epithet tor the 

plunder ^ tpi^vade and plunder the o6utitrj, 

60 
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The tribate; eetabliehed by Jeypur is aa followa 


Rnpeei* 

Sadlianis 2,00,000 

Khnndaila 00,000 

Futtehpur 64,000 

Oodipur and Bubhye 2?, 000 

Kasulli 4,000 

Total ...“8,60,000. 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakhs, 
to be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a-half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair proportion,, 
and a measure of justice which the British Government would do 
well to imitate. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 


S^flectiQUB. — Statistic* of Amber. — Boundaries.-^ E.rtent — Population. 
— Number of townships. — Classification of inhabitants. — Soil . — 
Husbandry. — Products. — Revenues. — Foreign army. — The feudal 
levies. * * 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Cuchwaha 
tribe, as well aa its scions of Sliekhavati and Maclierri. To some, at 
least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to trace in continuity 
tlie issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in tlie course of eight 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to know that forty thousand of his flesh and blood have been mar- 
slialled V 41 the same field, defending, sword in hand, their country and 
their prince. The name of 'country ’ carries with it a magical power 
in the mind of the Rajpoot. Tlie name of his wife or his mistress must 
never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but with respect, or 
his sword is instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, numerous instances 
abound in these Annals ; yet does the ignorant jo?»*d<?j?i(foreigner) 
venture to say tliere are no indigenous terms either for patriotism or 
"gratitude in this country, % 

Boundaries and Extent. — ^Thc boundaries of Amber and its de- 
pendencies are best seen by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest 
breadth lies between Sximbhur, touching the Marwar fronfier on the 
Avest, and the town of Suront, on the Jat frontier, east. This Ijne is 
one hundred and twenty British miles, whilst its *^groateet breadth 
from uortl)^ to. south, Sbekhavati, iaoue huodred|tad eighty. 

Its form is very irregalan We may, boweveri eatimiitetb oi 
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this parent staU, Dhoondharor Jeypur^ at nine fitre hundred 

square miles, and Shekhavati at dve thousand four hundred ; in all, 
fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population,~lt is difficult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the populatidn of this region ; but from the best inforino- 
tiori, oneliundred and fifty Souls to the square mile would not be too 
great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati ; giving an aver- 
age of one hundred atid twenty-four to the united area, which conse- 
quently contains 185,670; and when we consider tlie very great num- 
ber of large towns in this region, it may not be above, but rather be- 
low, the truth. Dhoondhar, the parent country, is calculated to contain 
four thousand townships, exclusive oi poorwas, or hamlets, and Shekha- 
vati about half that number, of which Luchinan Sing of Seekur and 
Kiuuidaila, and Abhe Sing of Keytri, have each about five hundred, 
or Uie half of the lands of the federation. 

CUunJicaLion of Inhabitants , — Of this population, it is still 
more difficult to classify its varied parts, althougii it may be asserted 
with confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas^ who, strange to say, are still the most numerous. 
The following are the principal tribes, and the order in which they 
follow may bo considered as indicative of their relative numbers. 
1. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots ; 3. Brahmins ; 4. Banks ; 5. Jats ; 6. Dhakur, 
or Kirar (qu. Ciratal)] 7. Goojurs, 

The Meenas are subdivided into nd less than thirty- 
tWd distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals 
of this state to distinguish tlmm. Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them. The immunities and privileges presered to tbei 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original induction of the exilell 
prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amber; and it is a curious 
fact, sho\fIng that such establishment must have been owing to adop-* 
tion, not conquest, that this event was commemorated on every 
installation by a Meena of Ralikho marking with his blood the teeku 
of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood was obtained 
by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other antiqtiated 
usages, this has , fallen into desuetude here (as has the same mode of 
inaugurathla of the Ranas by the Ondeva Bhils), yet both in the otie 
^4 and inltlte other, there cannot be more convincing evidence that 
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these now outcasts wete originally the masters. The Meenas still 
enjoy the most confidential posts about the persons of the princes of 
Amber, having charge of the archives and treasure in Jeygurh ; they 
guard his person at night, and have that most delicate of all trusts, 
the charge of the rawula, or seraglio. In the earlier stages of Cuch- 
waha power, these their primitive subjects had the whole ffisignia of 
state, as well as the person of the prince, committed to their trust ; 
but presuming upon this privilege too far, when they insisted that, 
in leaving their bounds, he should leave these emblems, the nakavras 
and standards, with them, their pretentious were cancelled in their 
blood. The Meenas, Jats, and Kirars, are the principal cultivators, 
many of them holding large estates. 

Jats . — The Jots nearly equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as 
in extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following secular as w*ell as sacred 
employments, there are more in Amber than in any other state in 
Eajwarra; Irani which we are not to conclude that her princes w'ere 
more religious than their neighbours, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners. 

liajpoots. — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if 
a national war roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha feudality, 
they could bring into the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, 
or, to repea" iheir own emphatic phrase, the sons of one father,** 
whicli includes the Naroocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut federa- 
tion. Although the Cuchwalias, under their popular princes, as Pu- 
joon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Rnja, have performed exjdoits as 
brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same repu- 
tation for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This may be 
part accounted for by the demoralization consequent upon their prox- 
imity to the Mogul court, and their participation in all its enervating 
Vices; but still more from the degradations they have suflfeled from 
the Mahrattas, and to which their western brethren have been less 
exposed. Every feeling, patriotic or domestic, became con*upted 
wherever their pernicious influence prevailed. * 

Soil, husbandry, products. — Dhoondhar contains every variejty of 
soil, and llie kliureef and rtJlee, or autumnal and spring crops, are of 
liearly equal importance* Of the former bajra predoimnates over 

jooar f and in*the latter barley over wheat. The other grwins,, pulses, 
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nnd vegetables, reai*ed all over Hindusthan, are here produced in 
abundance, and require not to be specified. The sugar-cune used to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from extrinsic causes, 
and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the renters, 
the^luisbandmau has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture ; for although hind fit for eek (cane) is let at four to six 
rupees per beegha, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed to 
be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is produced iii considerable 
quantities in various districts, as are iudigoand other dyes common 
to India. Neither do the implements of husbandry or their applica- 
tion differ from those which have been described in this and various 
other works suflBcienlly well known. 

Farming eystem , — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder ; and the mode of fanning is most pernicious to 
the interests of tlie state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
it must eventually impoverish. The fanners-general are the wealthy 
bankers and merchants, who make their offers for entire districts ; 
these they underlet in or subdivisions, the holders of which 

again subdivide them into single villages, or even shares of a village. 
With tlie profits of all tlieso persons, the expenses attending collec- 
tions, quartering of hurkendases, or armed police, are the poor Bhoviias 
and Ryots saddled. Could they only know the point where exaction 
must stop, they would still have a stimulous to activity; but when 
the crops are nearly got in, and all just demands satisfied, they sud- 
denly hear that a new renter has been installed in the district, having 
ousted the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, and at the 
precise moment wlien the last toils of the husbandman were near 
completion. Tlie renter has no remedy; ho may go and “throw liis 
turban at tlie door of the palace, and exclaim dohae, Baja SahebT* till 
he is weary, or marched off‘ .to the cutwals and perhaps 

fined for making a disturbance. Knowing, liowever, that there is little 
benefij^to be derived from such a course, tliey generally submit, 
through the whole accounts, make over the amount of collections, and 
with the host of vultures in their train, who, never unprepared for such 
changes^ have been making the most of their ephemeral po^ver by 
battening on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpi^ to pursue a like course. Nay, it is far from uncommon 
for thre| different renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, |r even the crop of one season, for five or ^u«|housand rupees, 
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Such ms the cpudition of this state; and when to these evils 
6uj>em<l<le(l the exactions called dind, or hnrrar, forced contributions 
to pay those ai inieis of robbers who swept the lands, language canOob 
exaggerate the extent of misery. TJie love of country must be pow^rfid 
indeed whioli can enchain man to aland so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

lieve^iueK — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain ai»y correct 
account of the revenues of these states, wliicli are ever fluctuating. 
Wo have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name of 
every district, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and- 
other sources of income, are stated ; but the details would afford little 
satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access to the 


fountain head. Tlie revenues of Dlioondhar, of every description, 
fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round numbers, 
at one crore of rupees, or about a million of pounds sterling, wiiich, 
estimating the difference of the price of labour, may be deemed equiva* 
lent to four times that sum iu England. Since this estimate was 
made, there have been great alienations of territory, and no less than?; 
sixteen rich districts have been wrested fioin Amber by the 
tas, or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of Macherri. ^ 

The following is tlie schedule of alieuatioiis : — 

1. Kamah Taken by General Perron, lor bis master Sindia ; 

2. Khori > since rented to the Jats, and retained by 

3. Paliaii J them. 

4. Kunti 

6. Ookrodc 

6. Pundapiin 

6. Gazi-ca-thana 

7. Ilampura (kirduy.... \ Seized by the Macherri Bao. 

8. Gaonrie 

9. Rinnie 

10. Purbuinie 

11. Mozpur Hursana j 

12. Kanorh or Kunound* \ Taken by De Boigne and |gven td 

13. Narnol J Morteza Khan, Baniitcl^, coU'* 

filmed ill tliem by Lord Lake. 

IT * f Taken in the war of 1803-4. from the Mah- 

14. liotpootlee...| by Lord Lako^o AbhC 

Sing of Keytri. 

15. Totik..... ) Granted to Holcar by Baja.Madhu Sii^j 

16. Ptampura j confirmed iu sovereignly to MeerKlmiji. 

■' ; by Lord Hastings. | ' 

. WM ihe Aaeer Siaf, lUiangiumtie^ one of the ifcwelve gteat 
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I# mtiat, h^myr^, }mm w mitvd, that rfl thease alien- 

ated’ districts,, haifl but for a comparatively sl»orb period forme<l aa 
iiitolrml portion of Dhoondhar ; and that tlie major part were portiona 
o{ the imperial dorriaias, held in jaednd, or ‘ assigament/ hy the 
pru^ices this country, in their capacity of litMiteuuuts of the em- 
peror. In Raja Prithwi Sing’s reign, about half a century ago, tl^e 
rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries was seventy-seven lakhs : a»»d 
''a very minute schedule formed in S. 18o8 (A.D. 1802), the last 
year of the reign of Raja Pratab Sing, they were estimated at seventy- 
nine lakhs: an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. 
Wo shall present the chief items which form the budget of ways and 
means of Ambet*. 

Schedule of the revennee of Amhe7\for S. 1858 (A.D, 1802*3), the 
year of liaja Juggnt ^ing' a accession, 

Khalisaj or Fiscal land. 


Kupeea. 

Manoged by the Raja, or. rented... 20,55 000 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’.s household 5,00.000 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household 3, 00, 000 

Miiiisters, and civil officers 2 00,000 

Jagheers for the Sdleliposh, or men at arms... 1,50,000 
J^iglieers to army, viz, ten battalions of infantry 

w,ilh cavalry 7,14,000 

T(Kal Fiscal land 39 19 000 

^^^^eirdal lands (of Jeypur Proper) 17,00,000 


Pan and Maiippa, or transit and impost duties of 

the country 1,90,000 

Cucherri, of tlie capital, includes town-duties, Hues, 

contributions, &c. &o 2,15,000 

Mint 60,0Cl0 

H<a»inli-bl»arra, insurance, and dues on bills of exchange 60,000 


Fmijdari, or commandant of city Jeypur 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cucherri, or hall of 

jnsj^ice... 16,000 

Sul^-muudi, vegetable market 3 000 

i f Total lakhs 77,ti3,000 

r Shekliavati 8,50,000 t 

Tribute J other feudatories of 

' j Jeypur*... 30,000 

(^KoUees of Haroutif 20.000 

Total Tribute 4,00,000 

Add Tribute.,............* 4,00.000 


Graad Total... 81,88,000 

* Burvkrra^ Kfaeerai, ^oW^r. Iserdeh, iBC. 
t A&t4Qbfa| Bulwtmf %iad induisucik. 
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If this statement is correct, and m add thereto the Shekhawnt, 
Enjatt'jit, and Hara tributes, the rerennes fiscal, feudal, commercial, 
aii(( tributary, of Amber, when Jujfgut Sing came to the throne, would 
exceed eigiity laklis of rupees, half of wliich is khalsa, or appertain- 
ing to tlie Rfija — nearly twice tlie personal revenue of any other 
prince in Rnjwarra. This sum (forty Inklis) was the estimated 
amount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with the British 
government, and of which the rnja has to pay eight lakhs annually, 
and jUve-mleenlhs of all revenue surplus to this amount. The ob- 
servant reader will not fail to be struck with the vtist inequality 
between the estates of the defenders of the country, and these drones 
the Brahmins, —a point on which we have elsewhere treated;* nor 
can any thing more powerfully mark the utter prostration of intelleclj 
of the Cucliwaha princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent 
and baneful heirarcliy, to fatten on the revenues wliich would sup- 
port four thousand Cucliwaha cavaliers. With a proper application 
of uer revenues, and princes like Riija Maun to lead a brave vassalage, 
they would have foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas ; but tbeir 
own follies and vices have been their ruin. 

Foreign arvu/.— At the period (A.I), 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army' of 
thirteen tbou.sand men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with 
guns, a legion of four thousand Nagae, a corps of alligoles for police 
duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred strong. With these, the 
regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient noi-se, formed a force adequate to repel any insult; but 
when the kher, or levee en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify 
the dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a 
perfect picture of a society of clanships. In tliis list we shall give 
precedence to the kotribund, the holders of the twelve gr^t fief^ 
(hara-kolri) of Amber. 


' See UisseitatioD ou ibe tteligious Bstabliehments of Mewar, vul. i,p. 
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Seheduh of ih mmea and "t^ppmages of the of Rnja 

Prithwi liajf whose descendants form the bara-kotri, or twelve 
great fiefs of Amber. 


Sonsol PrithtHRaj. 

Namoa of Families. 

Names of Flef^. 

Present Chiefs. 

Revenues. 

P 
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<2^ 

li OhuthuTbhooj. 

Cb uthurbho jote . 

1 Pinar and 

[ Bhugroo ) 

Bagh Sing 

18,000 

23 

2. Kiillian 

Kallianote 

Lotwarra 

Gunga Sing 

25,000 

47 

3. i^atluK) 

NathaWiit 

Chomoo 

Kishen Sing 

1,1.'>,000 

2Q5 

4, Balbudhur 

6. Japftnnl his 

Balbudhurote... i 

Acherole 

Thodree 

Kaira, Sing 

28,850 

57 

f»on Khangar 

Khaiifi:aTote 

Prithwi Sing 

25,000 

40 

S, RnolLan-r - - 

Rooltanote 

Chamiqirr 


7. Puchacn 

Puchacnote 

Sara bra 

Siilleo Sing 

17,700 

32 

8 

Googawut 

Dhoonce 

Uai> Ohand Sing.,.. 

70,000 

83 

9. Kaftm 

Khoombaiii 

Bhanskho 

Puddum Sing 

21.535 

31 

10. Koomblio 

IvKoombawut ... 

Mahar 

Uawut Suroop Sing 

27.538 

45 

11, Roorut 

Shcobumnipota 

Neendir 

Piawut Hurree Sing 

10.000 

19 

12. Buiibeer 

Bimbeerpota 

Batko 

Suroop Sing 

19,000 

35 


It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals 
of Amber, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to 
those of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; 
and a detailed list of all the inferior feudatories of each kotree, or 
clan, would shew that many of them have estates greater than those 
of their leaders : for instance, Kishen Sing of Ohomoo has upwards 
of a lakh, while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nathawut), 
has only forty thousand : again, the chief of Ballahairi holds an es- 
tate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan is bub 
twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheoburrunpotas 
has an estate of only ton thousand, while the junior branch of Gooroh 
has thirty-six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khangarotes has 
but twenty-live thousand, while no less tlian three junior branches 
hold lands to double that amount; and the inferior of the Balbhudu- 
rotes holds upwards of a lakh, while his superior of Acherole has nob 
a third of this rental. The favour of the prince, the turbulence or 
talents o^ individuals, have caused these inequalities ; but, however^ 
disproportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honor always re- 
mains with tbe lineal descendant and representative of the origiiial fieC 
We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Am- 
ber by j^isert^ng a general list of all the clans, with the number of sub- 
divisions, the'^esoftrces of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
Alb rema|| period this was held to be correct, and. will serve to give 
a good idea If the Ouch waha aristocracy. It was my inboiition to have 
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gtm a detailed accduAt of the subdiTisioDS of each &ef> their mnm, 
aod those of their holdersj but on reflexion, though they cost soc&e dili- 
gence to obtain, they would have little interest for the general reader. 
Schedule of the Cnchioaka elans; the number of fief a or estates in 
each ; their aggregate value, and quotas of horse for each estat^. 


Names of Clans. 

Number of 
Piefs in each. 
Clanship or Clan. 

Aggregate 

Itevenue. 

« 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 


s 

/Chnthurbhojote 

6 

53,800 

92 


Kullianote 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


Nathawut 

10 

2,20,800 

871 


Balbudherote 

2 

1,30,860 

157 


Khangarote 

22 

4,02,806 

643 

12*, 

Sooltanote 




> 

Piichaenote 

3 

24,700 

45 


Googawut 

13 

1,67,900 

273 


Khoonibani 

2 

23.787 

35 


Khoombawut 

6 

40,738 

68 


Seoburruijpota 

3 

49,500 

73 


^Bunbeerpota 

3 

26,575 

48 


f Rajawut 

16 

1,98,137 

892 


) Narooca 

6 

91,069 

92 

•a I 

) Bhankavvut ! 

4 

1 34.600 

53 

1 

[Purinmulote 

1 

10,000 

19 


^Bhatti 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Chohan 

4 

30,500 

61 


Birgooiui 

I 6 

32,000 

58 


Oluinderawut 

1 

14,000 

21 


SiVarwar 

2 

4,500 

8 


Goojurs 

3 

15,300 

30 


Rangraa 

6 

2,91,105 

549 


Khettris 

4 

1,20,000 

281 


Brahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 


^Musulman 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few 


bf the ancient towns, in which research may recover soifPething of 


past days. 

Mora — Nine coas east of Deonsah ; built by Mordhuj, a Chohan 
Raja. ^ 


* Tll(^ first PWfihe are the Bara-kotrw, or twelve great fiefs of Araber.-^g-f Xfie 
next fmr r’*c of tlie Cnchwaha etock, bat not reckoned amongst *fehe ^ridasiSa— 
Z Tiic lafifc tm are foreign chieftains, of Tarious tribes and classes. 

No doubt great changes have taken plaee since th» list was fona 
amongst the mercenary Patfsbets, or Jagheeiedarsi. The aaotas are also iri 
the qualification h£ a cavaUer in t^is s&te is reckoned at five hundred roll 


, espedgUy 
Ignlar, thoogh 
^ of income. 
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cobs eAsfc of Lulsont ; very capital of a 

Chohari sovereigafcy. 

BAangwrA— Five coss from Tholai ; the ruins of an ancient town 
and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondbar, prior 
to Cuchwahas. 

Amwiffurh-— Three coss from Kooshalgiirh ; built by the Nagvansa. 

JBirat — Three coss from Bussye in Macberri, attributed to the 
Pandas. 

Fatun and Ganipur — Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings 
of Delhi. 

Khurar, or KJiandar — Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootg^er — On the Chumbul. 

Amber ^ or Amh-Kesww\ a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of e,coond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water 
covets.half the llngam; and a prophecy prevails, that when it is en- 
tirely submerged, the state of Amber will perish ! There are inscrip- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« 

Saravati defined, — Fabulous origin of the Agnicula races. — Mount 
Aboo. — Tlhe Chohans obtain Macavati, Golvorida, and the Konkan. 
— Found Ajmer e, — AjipaL — Manik liae, — First Islavnite invanion, 
—Ajmere taken, — Sajnbhiir founded ; its salt lake* — Offspring of 
ifanik Itae. — Establishments in liojpvotana, — Contents with the 
Mahomedans* — Beelundeo of Ajmer e ; Guga Chohan of Mehera ; 
both shin by Mahimud. — Seesuldeo GeneraLissimo of the liajpooi* 
nations; his period fixed; Ids column at Delhi; Ids alliances , — 
Origin of the liara tribe» — Anuraj obtains A si. — dispossessed, — IsAi- 
pal i^taina Aser. — liao IJamir. — tiao Clmnd slain. — Asir takm 
by All<fio-din, — Frince iiamai escapes to C hector e ; settles at Shy^s^ 
TO^in Mewar.~Hite son Kolun declared Und of tlie Pathar. 

Hara.vati, or Hatouti, * the country of the Haras,' comprehends 
iWo princilalitieSj vk, Kotah and Boondi. The ChumUil intersects 
tihe territory nf the Hara race, and now serves as t&ir boundaryi 
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altbougb only three (Notaries have elapsed since the younget braJicb 
separated from and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Chohau 
sac/ia, being descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of 
Ajmere, who in S. 741 (A.D. 685) sustained the first shock ctf the 
Islamite arms. * 

We have already sketched tlie pedigree of the Chohans * one of 
the most illustrious of the “ thirty-six royal races” of India.f We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more fully ; and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, which 
will at least demonstrate that the human understanding has been 
similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick veil 
of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty are 
the remote records of the Chohans, that it would savour of affecta- 
tion to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or the im- 
probable, the probable, and the certain. Of the first two, a separa- 
tion would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter beyond 
the seventh century. 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursaraina, was twenty-one times extirpated that 
race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; others 
assumed the guise of women ; and thus the sinp/i (horn) of the Raj- 
poots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the Brahmins. 
The impious avarice of Sahasra Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of 
Maheswar on the Nerbudda, provoked the last war, having slain the 
father of Pursaraina. 

as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm. Igno- 
rance and infidelity spread over the land ; the sacred books were 
trampled under foot, and mankind bad no refuge from the monstrous 
brood.J In this exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in erms§ of 
Bhagwan, revolved within his own mind, and determined upon, 

• See Vol. 1, p. 101. 

t Accoiding to KerodotuB, the Scythic mco? enumerated eight racss with the 
epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Tbyssagetie as l>oaiStiDg 
' the title of Ba»iUU The Rajpoots assert that in ancient times they only enumerated 
eight royal mektim or branches, Surya, Soma, Hya or Aswa (qu. Asi f) h^a, and 
the four tribes of Agnivan^a? Pramara, Purihara, Solanki, and Choban. Wn 

Abnlgazi states that tl»^ Tatars or Scythians were divided Into six grand fattdlios* 
The Rajpoots have maintained these ideas, originally brought from th^Oxus. 

; Or, as the bard says, Dytea, Asnras, and Danoos, or demons antmnfidelSt as they 
etyle the Indo-^y thic tribes the north-west, who paid nor^^peet ib ^ Brahmini, 

§ Awud-f^u, 
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the re-creation of the Ghetriei He chose for this Hte the summit of 
Mount Aboo/ where dwell the hermits and sages {Moonismd Rm») 
constatatly occupied in the duties of religion, and who had carried 
their conaplaints even to the kheer garaudra (sea of curds), where they 
the Father of Creation floating upon the hydra (emblem of eter- 
nity). He desired them to regenerate the warrior race, and they re- 
turned to Mount Aboo with ludra, Bramha, Roodra, Vishnu, and all 
the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire-fountain {anul-coond) 
was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges ; expiatory rites were 
performed, and, after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra 
should initiate the work of re-creation. Having formed an image 
(pootli) of the durba grass, he sprinkled it with the water of life, 
and threw it Into the fire-fountain. Thence, on pronouncing the 
sanjivan mantra (incantation to give life), a figure slowly emerged 
from- the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, and exclaiming, 

“ Mar ! mar !'* (slay, slay). He was called Prainar ; and Aboo, Dhar, 
and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory. 

** Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own essence 
(anm). He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed with a sword {khavga) in one hand, with the veda in the 
other, and a zunoo round his neck. He was named Ghalook or So- 
lanki, and Anhulpur Patun was appropriated to him. 

“ Roodra formed the third. The image was sprinkled with the 
water of the Gauges, and on the incantation being read, a black ill- 
favoured figure arose, armed with the dhanooa or bow. As his foot 
slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Purihar, and 
placed as poleoh, or guardian of the gates. He had the nonangul 
Marusthali, or ' nine habitations of the desert/ assigned him. 

** The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued from the flames, 
and was thence styled Ohaturbhooja Chau-han, or the * foiu’-armed/ 
The s^ds bestowed their blessing upon him, and Macamti-nagari as 
a territory Such was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dwapur, or 
silver age. 

'^The Dytes were watching the rites, and i two of their leaders 
w|re close to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being 
over, the new-born. wkrriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued B ut as fast as the blood of the demons 

f Uy last pilgrixoage was to Abbe; 
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young demwarosse; when the four tutetoj dirfnitiw> 
aUendaiit on each newly-ereafced race, drauk up the bbodj and thaa 
stopped the multiplicatian of evil. These were 

A$apurana« of the Chohau. 

Gajun Mata, Purihar. 

Keonj Mata, Solanki 

Sanchair Mata, Praniam. 

When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambro- 
sial showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars 
(mkati) about the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Oh and, the great bard of 
the Chohans), the Agnicula is the greatest : the rest were born of 
woman ; these were created by the Brahmins !* — Gotr-acharya of the 
OiH)iians. Sham Veda, Somvanaa, Madhooni sacha, Vacha gotra, panoh 
purwur junoo. Laktuncari iiekas, Chaudrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, 
Arnba-ca-Bhavaui, Baiun Putra, Kul-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Maha- 
deo, Ghatur-bhooja Chauhau.'’ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against 
** the infidel races who had spread over the land,” is dated so far back 
as the opening of the second age of the Hindus : a point which we 
shall not dispute. Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles 
which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heroes of the Mahabliarat, as 
an intermediate link between Anhui Ohohan and Satpati, who found- 
ed Macavati, and conquered the Konkau ; while another son, called 
Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond ( Golconda), planted his 
garrisonB in every region, and possessed nine hundred elephants to 
carry pnckah, or water-skins. 

Let us here pause fora moment before we proceed with the chroni- 
cle, and inquire who were these waniors, thus regenerated to fight 
the battles of Brahminism, and brought within the pale of their faith t 


They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to 
m^al importance by the ministei’s of "the pervading religion, or^oreigu 
races who had obtained a footing amongst them. The contrasted 
physical appearance of the respective races will decide this q^i^tion. 


with those of the Divinity, uay often superior to them. Witness t 
the jUamayum^ where they make the deity a mediator, to entreat th 
l^hi«hta to heark' n to Vishwamitra's deaire for bis frieiidshipl 

thing exceed this? Parallel it, perhaps, we may, in tliat memorable i 
idolatry, where the Alnaighty is called on to intercede with St. jl 
the annual miracle of liquefying the congealed biocki. 
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Tfie aborigijflefl a»e dark, diminutive, and ilkfawared ; the Agnkiilaa 
are of good stature, and fair, with prominent features, like those of 
the parthiau kings. The ideas which pervade their martial poetry are 
such as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and which even 
Braljminism has failed to eradicate. ; while the tumnlif containing ashes 
and armsj*discovered throughout India, especially in the south about 
Gowalcoond, where the Chohana held sway, indicate the nomadic war- 
rior of the north as the proselyte of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans were the first who obn 
tained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the Pra- 
maras is proverbial ; but the wide sway possessed by the Chohans can 
only be discovered with difficulty. Their glory was on the wane when 
that of the Framaras was in the zenith ; and if we may credit the 
last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohans held in capite of the 
Framasras of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, though the 
name of Prithwiraj threw a parting ray of splendour upon the whole 
line of bis ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the summit of classic 
Aboo. 

The fadts to be gleaned in the early page .of the chronicle are 
contained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of para- 
mount power, though probably of no lengthened duration. The line 
of the Nerbudda, from Macavati, or Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south. Thence, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandw), Aser, Golconda, and 
the Konkan ; while to the north, they stretched even to the fountains 
of the Ganges. The following is the bard s picture of the Ohohan 
dominion : 

“ From ‘ the seat of governraenV {rajasthan) Macaouti, the oath 
of allegiance (an) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,^ the Chohan in his might arose and con- 
quered jcven to the hills of Bhadri. The infidels (a^fwras) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Delhi and Cabiil, while the country of 
Nepal he bestowed on the Mallani.f Crowned with the blessing of 
the gOTsJiie returned to Macaouti.” 

• The Mahomedaa writers confirm this acconnt, for in their earliest recorded 
invAion, in^AJi. ^43, the princtes of Lahore and A j mere, said ,to be of the same family, 
are the gtem opponents of Islam, and comi^ated its advance in fields west of the 
Indus. W4 know beyond a doubt that Ajmere was then chief sieat of Ohohan power. 

f Hhe Mallani is (or rather was) onc^ of the Chohan Sachss, hnd miay be tlie MalU 
who Opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus, tribe is extinct 
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It had already been observed, that Macaouti-^iTagari was the an^ 
cienfe name of Gurra Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition, of their nomadic 
occupation. The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, and have 
left in one nook ( Ahe^rwarra ) a memorial of their existence, a 
branch of the same race, Aheer being a synonym for Pal.^ Bhelaa, 
Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Ainiu, Garspur, are a few of the ancient towns 
established by the Pals or Palis ; and could we master the still un- 
known characters appertaining to the early colonists of India, more 
light would be thrown on the history of the Chohatis.^ 

A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established himself at Aj- 
mere,+ and erected its castle of Tarragurh. The name of Ajipal is 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is always 
followed by the epithet of cliukwa, or universal potentate. His era must 
ever remain doubtful, uidess, as already observed, we should master the 
characters said to belong to this race, and which are still extant, both 
on stone and on copper.J From what cause is not stated (most pro- 
bably a failure of lineal issue), Prithwi Pahar was brought from 
Macaouti to Ajmere. By a single wife (for polygamy was then un- 
known to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose progeny pt o- 
pled these regions, one of whose descendants, Manik Rae, was lord 
of Ajmere and Sambhur, in the year S. 741, or A.D. 686. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscurity, If not fable ; and although the bard does not s\ibse- 
quently entertain us with much substantial information, we can trace 
bis subjecc, and tsee his heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain stage, 
throughout a period of twelve hundred years. It was at this era 
(A.D. 685), that lUijpootana was first visited by the arms of Islam, 


and was so little knovvn even fire centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, of the Hara 
tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the hook of genealogical affinities not indicating 
her being witbin the piobibited canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the in- 
cestuous connection,* when divorce and expiation ensued. Vide page 330. 

* All these towns contain remains of antiquity, eRi>ecia]ly in the district of JDiep, 
Bhojpiir, and lUielsa. 1‘'venty years ago, in one of my journeys, I passed the ruins 
of*Airnii, where a suprrb column stands at the junction of its two strearnS. Ttis 
about thirty feet in height, and is surmounted by a human figure, having a gloiw 
round his bead ; a colossal bull is at the base of the column. I sent a drawing of it 
to Mr. Colobrooke at the time, but possess no copy. 

+ It is indifferently called Aji-mer^xi^ Ajirdoorg, the invincible bill (mra), or 
invincible casile {doQ>*ff). Tradition, however, says that the name of this^ renowned 
alKide, the key of lUjpootana, is derived from the humble profession of the young 
Ohohan, who was a goatherd : Aja meaning * a goat " in Sanskrit ; still referring tosfiho 
original pastoral f>ccapation of the Palis. * i 

J r obtained at Ajmere and at Poshkur several very valuable meiialft Baotpian, 
Ittdo-Soytliic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, and the of a hme 

oh the other. . 




being the s^i]rty*thitil yent of the fiejtrii«w Manik Ea^» then pdooe of 
Ajmere, was elaio by the A^suraf^ aod hie only ehild^ aatned Lot, then 
m infant of geveri years of age, was killed by an arrow while playing 
on the battlements (kangraii)* The invasion is said to have been from 
Siude, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islamite missionary, 
named B^lian Ali, though the eomplexion of the event is more tike 
an enterprise prompted by religions entluisiasm. The missionary 
being condemned to lose his thumb, “the disjointed member, flew to 
Mecca,” and gave evidence against the Iloj poo t idolater ; when a force 
was prepared, disguised as a caravan of horse-rnerohauts, which sur- 
prised and slew Doola Rae and bis son, and obtained possession of 
Qurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is tlie transaction, its tnith is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time Sent an army to Siude, whose 
commander, Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothing but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have 
induced a band to cross the desert in order to punish this insult to the 
new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which AjtUere was cap- 
tured, and Doola Rae slain, the importance of the event has been deep- 
ly imprinted on theChohans*; who, in remembrance of it, deified the 
5 ’outhfiil heir of Ajmere : “ Lot putra” is still the most conspicuous of 
the Clmhau penate^. The day on which he was killcnl is sanctified, and 
bis efligy then receives divine hottours from all who have the name of 
Cliohan. Even the anklet of bells which he wore has become an object 
of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the children of tliLs race. 

“ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
lepparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the iJth of the mouth of 
Jeyfc, went to heaven.” 

Manik Rae, the uncle of the youth (putra), (who ie etill the objeoft 
wf general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the occiipation 
ofAjmerd^ retired upon Sambhur, which event another couplet fixes, al 
we have said, in S. 741.^ Here the bard has recourse to celestial inter- 
position in order to support Manik Rae in hiS adversity. The goddt^s 
appears to him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of 
tins iperciless foe, and bids him establish himself in the spot where she 
• “ Sdn^mi, safh soh elitalm 

* “ Ma/tiik Ate, 
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mamfeated hefse]^ gnaranteeing to him the posseei^on of all the grminci' 
he conI(l encompass witli his horse on that day; but commanded him 
not to look back until he had returned to the spot where he left her. He 
comujenced the circuit, with what he deemed liis steed could accom- 
plish, but forgetting the injunction, he was surprised to see ilie w’^iole 
space covered as with a slieet. This was the desiccated nrr, ol salt-lake* 
whicli lie named after his patroness Sacambhari, whose statue still exists 
on a small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambliun**^ 

However yjnne tliese legends of the first days of Clmhan power, 
they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of “Sambhri Rao,” 
maintained by Pritliwi Raj, the descendant of Manik Rae,even when 
emperor of all northern India. 

Manik Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Cliohans 
of the north, recovered Ajmcre. He Iiad a nnmerons progeny, wlio es- 
tablished many petty dynasties throughout Western Raj warra, giving 
birth to various tribes, wJjicb arc spread even to the Indus. The Khee- 
c/iie,f the Hara, the Mobil, Nurbbana, Badorea, Bhowreeba, Dbunairea, 
and Bagrecha, are all descended from him. The Klieechies were estab- 
lished in tlie remote I>o-abeh, called Sinde-Sagur, comprising all the 
tract between the Behut and the Sinde, a space of sixty-eight coss, 
whose capital was Keechpur-Patuii. Tl»e Haras obtained or founded 
Asi {Uansi) in Heriana; while another tribe held Gowalcoond, tlie cele- 
brated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence expelled, regained 
Aser. The Moluls had tlie tracts round Nagore.J The Bhadoreas 
liad an appanage on the Ciuunbul, in a tract which bears their name, 
and is still subject to tliem. The Dhunaireas settled at Slialiabad, 
^Yilich by a singular fatality has at length come into the possession of 
tlie Haras of Kotah, Anotliev branch fixed at Nadole, but never 
clianged the name of Cliohan.§ 


,, * An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah's palace at Delhi, be1ong||[ng to this 
family, in which the word ^o^anibhari onciirs. gave nse to many ingenious coujecturcft 
l>y Sir W, Jones, Mr. Cnleiivooke. and Colonel Wilford. 

T Called Kliecch*kote by Balier. 

t In the annaU of Marwar it will l)e shewn, that the Hahtores conquered NappT 0 . 
(the • serpent's castle'), from the Mohils, who held fonr^ett hundred 
and forty vill!j;rnH so late tw the fifteenth century. So many of the colorues of Agni- 
erdas hrstowcii the name of terpent on their settlements, that J am convinced all wew 
of the Tak, Takshne. or Nagvaiisa race fmm SJicadwipa. who, six centimes anteHor to 
Vioraiuiviitya, under their loader Schesiiaga, conquered India, and wWt\ era must ' 
JbA limit of Agtiicula antiquity. jl 

$ Theiinportaiiceof Nadole was considerable, and is fully atfesteolby quieting 
lascfiptioas as we^ as by the domes^ chronicle. Midway from the founder* In the 
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Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lances to maintain their independence, or holding of superioi^ ; 
but a notice of them, liowever interesting, would here, perhaps, be out 
of place. Eleven princes are enumerated in the Jaega^s cxitalogfte, from 
Mauik Rae to Beesil Jeo, a name of the higliest celebrity iii the R/ijpoo6 
annals, and a landmark to various avithoritios. wlio otherwise have little 
in common even in their genealogies, wliich I pass over in silence, with 
the exception of the intermediate name of Hursraj,* common to the 
Jiamir Ham as well as the Jaega*s list. The aiulmrity of Hursrn j stretch- 
ed along the Aravalli mountains to Aboo, and east of the Oimmbul. 
He ruled from S. 812 to 827 (A.H. 138 to 153), at)d fell in battle against 
the Asuras, having attained the title of Ari-mnrdhan^ Ferislita says, 
that “ in A.H. 143, the Mooslcms greatly increased, when issuing from 
their hills they obtained possession of Kirinan, Peshore, and all the lands 
adjacent; and tliat the Raja of Lahore, wljo was oftl)e family of tlie Raja 
of Ajmere, seryt his brother*!* against these Afghans, who wore reinforced 
by the tribes of Ghiiij, of Ghor and Caubul, just become proselytes to 
Islam;*'*!* and he adds, that during five months, seventy battles were 
fought with success ; or, to use the historian’s own words, “ ii\ wblcli 
Sepahiurmak (General Frost) was victorious over the iufulo.l,but who 
returned when tlie cold season was passed with fresli force, Tiio armies 
met between ICirnuin aud Peshawer; sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) 
carried the war to the Kohidan, ^ mountainous regions,* and tlrove the 
Moosulmauns before liim ; sometimes the Moosnlrnauns, obtaining rc- 


eigliili century, to its destruction in the iwtlttli, was Uao Lakbuu, who lu S. 1039 
(A.U. 98.5), successfully coped with Die princes oi Nehrvalla. 

" 6umeah dosseh ofiohalees 
Bat thhouta, Patua pyla pol 
Ban Choluin agam 

** A/ewar Bhanni ditid hhurri 

“ TU har Uao Luhhun thvppi < 

arumbUt hum." 

Literally : *• In S. 1039, at the fiutiier gate of the city of Patun. the Chohaa 
collected the commercial duties {dan). He took tribute from the lord of Mewar, uad 
performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

Lijikhua drew uitou him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, whea 
JiTadole was stripped ol its consequence ; iis temples wore thrown down, and its 
, fortress ^os dilapiaated. lint it hau recovered muen of its power, and even aent iQiih 
several branches, who all fell under Alla-o*diii in the tliirteeiith century. Ou the ntial 
conquest of India by tihahbudin, the prince of Nadolu appears to have t'^cuied a 
compromise, tuid to have become a va-(»al of the empire. ‘This con,]ecture1ii’i>es from 
' the singularity of its currency, which retains on the one side the mimes iu Sahsa'it 
' iu indigexAUs pruices, and on the other that of t'nc conqueror. 

* Hursraj aud llecjy XUJ were sous of A ji-pul, kingof Ajmere, according to the 
chumicle. 

t Tbi^is a very imjiortaiit 'admission of Ferislita, concerning thO proselytiam of 
' eU these tabes, and contirms my hy|>oihesis, that the Afglians ate Converted Jad&onsi^t 
laduHi ncf 7ahudU^ or Jews. The iror is also a wcU-kuQWn Xiajpoot tribe, aud they 
<Jbad only to eouvertit into Ghor. Vido Anuoli of the ^ 
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infi)ro$mi^nt8, drove the infidel by flights of arrows to their own borders, 
to which they always retired when the torrents swelled the Nilab 

{Indns),** 

Whether the Raja of Ajinere personally engaged in these distant 
eornbats the cjiroiiicle says not. According to the Ilamir Jiasa^ Hursraj 
was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was Bliutnair/aud 
who overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured t^Yelv^ hundred 
Iiorse, and hence bore the epithet of Sultan Graha, or ‘ King-seizer/ 
Nasir-oo^diu was the title of the celebrated Soobektegiri, father to the 
still more celebrated Malunood. Soobektegiu repeatedly invaded India 
during the fifteen years’ reign of his predecessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, eacli of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, we 
arrive at Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the Hara 
genealogists, was Dherma-Guj, apparently a title, — ‘in fuitli like aii ele- 
pliant,* — as in the list is Beer Beclundeo, confirmed by the in- 

scription on the triumphal column at Delhi. The last of Mahmood’s in- 
vasuuis occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, who, at the expense of 
his life, had the glory of humbling the miglity conqueror, and forcing 
him to relinquish the siege of Ajmere. Before we condense the scanty 
records of the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* we may spare a few words 
to commemorate a Oholian, who consecrated his name and tliat of all 
his kin, by bis deeds in the first passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Clioban was the son of Vacha linja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the wi»oie of Jungubdes, or the forest lands from the Sutlej to 
Heriana ; Ids capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Goga ca Mairi, 
was on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five sons and 
sixty nephews; and as it occurred on Sunday (/^uitca?*), the ninth 
(nornee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by 
the “ tldrty-six classes”*!" throughout Rajpootana, but especially in the 
desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo ca ihuL Even bis steed, 
Javadia, I has been immortalized, and has become a favourite name for 


• Tho classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo, 
t C?iata'g-p(fn, 

I It is related by tbe Bajpoot romancers that Goga had no children ; that lament- 
ing this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-coviis (java or jao\, one otf wbivb he 
gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, which pi-oduced the steed {Javadia) 
which became ss famone as Goga himself. Ilie Ratia of Oodipnr gave the autljpr a 
blood-horse, of ^attiawar, whose name was ^avadia. Though a lamb i% disposition, 
Wen moiinteti,, he was a of fire, and admimbly binken in to ai, the manege 
a more perfect animal never existed. The author brought bim. * wfih 
another (dfirg-rq/), tq Uts QQeaQ» inteodjinig to bring them home; but 
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ft war-^how thtaiigli6utIlajj>ootanft, whose mighty moB swear *'by 
the of Goga” for maintaining the Rojpoot fa*he when Mahmood 
crossed the Sutlej. 

‘ This was probably the last of Malnnood's invasions, when he 
nuirched direct from Mooltau through the desert. He attacked Ajinere, 
which was abaixloned, and the country around given up to devastation 
an<l plunder. Tlie citadel, Gurh-Boetli, however, held out, and MaliO- 
med was foiled, wounded, and obliged to retreat by Nadole,^ armtber 
Choban pos.session, which be sacked, and then proceeded to Nelirwalla, 
wliich be captured. His barbarities promoted a coalition, which, by 
contpelling him to inarch through the western deserts to gain the valley 
of Sinde, had iiearly proved fatal to hi.s army. 

Tlie exploits of BeesiMeo from one of the books of Cliund the bard* 
The date assigned to Beosildeo in tlie AVa (S. 921) i.s interpolated — a 
vice rmt uncommon witli the Rajpoot bard, wliose periods acquire veri- 
fication from less mutable materials than tlioso out of wliicli he weaves 
his song.-f* 

Chnnd gives an animated picture of tlie levy of the Ra jpoot chiv- 
alry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of the 
Hindu faitli, was cliosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite in- 
vader. The Clialook king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the con- 
fiideralion, and in terms wliich drew upon him the vengeance of the 
Cholian. A literal translation bf tlie passage may be interesting : — 

“ To the Goelwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmere, saying, 'on 
your fealty I depend wliore can this Chalook find refuge ? He moved 
from tlie city (Ajmere), and encamped on the lake Visala, J and sum- 
moned bis tributaries and vas.sals lo meet him. Maunsi Puriliar, witli 
the array of Mundore, touched his feet.§ Then came the Ghelote, the 


the prev he to a friend, and fearful of the voyape, he sent Javadia back sijp 
hnndretl milt** to the Rana. reqnestin" *Mie miplit be the first worshiped on the annual 
military festival a request which he doubts not was complied with. 

* See p* 490. for remarks on Nadole, when«»e the author obtained mntjx 
valuable matter, consistinp- of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper^ and MSS., when 
on a visit to this ancient city in 1821. 

t We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in thti' earlier 
eta^re of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more interest for the hero 
whose columft at Pelhi has excited the inquries of Jones, Wilford, and Colebrooke. 

t This lake still bears the name of JiffesiUea^tal notwithstanding the changes which 
have j^ecrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it by damming-up 
the springs. Jit is oae of the reservoirs of the Looni river. The emperor Jehangir 
amted a pamce on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which he received the ambassador 
el Jamea L cf lagland. 

§ This shews that the Purihars were subordinate to the Chohaxk| of Ajmere* 
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ornament of the throng and the Pawasir, \vi th Tuar/ and Rama the 
Gor witli Mohes the lord of Mewat.® Tlie Mohil ofDoonopnr with 
trilmte sent excuse.^ Witli f«»l<leil liaiuls anived the Baloch,® but the 
lord of Baninni abandoned Siinle.® Tiien came the Nuzznr from Blmt- 
nair,^ ® and tli6 Nalbnndi from Tatta' ‘ and Mooltan.^ ® Wlien the sum- 
mons readied the Biiotnia Bliatti of Derrawiil,^ ® all obeyed ; as did the 
Jadoon of Mallnnwas.^ * The Mori^* and Birgoojur'® also joined with 
the Cncli walias of Anterved. ^ ^ The subjugated Meras worshipped his 
feet.^ ® Then canic the array of Takitpur, headed by the Goel wal Juitd • 
Mounted in liaste came Udya Pramar,®® with the Nurbhau*^ and the 
Dor, 22 the Clmndail,®® and the Dahima.”** 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the whole 
genealogical history of Raj poo tana at that period. Such extracts from 
the morn audent hards, incorporated in the works of their successors, 


* ri)C rospHjtful mention of the Ghelote as ^ the ornament of the thronp,’ clearly 
proves That tlnj Clioft tore prince on me as an ally. How rejoicing to an antiquary to 
find ‘his eoiifirniod ])y nn inscription found amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, 
whi( h alludes to this very coalition I The inscription is a record of the friendship 
miiiiitained by their issue in the twelfth century. — Sainarsi of Cheetore. and Prithwi- 
raj. the last Chohnn king of India— on their comhining to chastise the king of Patun 
Anhulwaira, “ in like manner as did BecMldeo and Tejsi of old unite against the foe, 
BO,’ &c. &c. Kow Tej^i was the grandfather of Ilawiil Samavsi. who was killed in 
opnosiiig the final Mooslem invasion, on the Cnggar. after one of the longest reigns 
in ihfir annalvS : from wlii(ih we calculate that Tejsi imi«!t have sat on the throne about 
the year S. 11:0(A,D. 1064). His youth and inexperience would ancount for his 
acting biihoidiiiatelv to the Chohan of Ajmere. The name of Ufij ad ita further con- 
firms the date, as will he raentioued in the text. His date has been fully settled by 
Tariqiis inscriptions found by the author. (See' Transactions Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
\ol. i, ])nge 22;t.) 

4 This Tuai must have been one of the Delhi vassals, wliose monarch was of 
this rnee. 

6 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan 
feudatories ; a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopur and about nine lakhs of 
terrilory. T have no doubt the Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this 
tribe on conversion became the Ghor. 

6 The Mewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are Mahomedans now. 

7 Tile Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

8 The Daloch was evhlently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, of 
Jit or Gete origin. 

9 The lord of Bamuni.” in other places called Bam unwasso. must apply to the 
ancient Brahniinabad. or Demh on whose site the modern Tatta is built, 

10 Sec Annals of Jessulnier. 

11 12 Allthis evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region : the Soda, tho 
^ainm.'i. and Soomiira. 

13 Of Denawul we have spoken in the text. 

14 MallunwaB we know not. 

Jo i? Cuchwahasand Birgoojurs require no further notice. 

lo 7 he Meras inhabited the AravallL 

in modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fitje remiins. 

20 Uuyadita. now a land-mark in Hindu history. 

Ajmere^*^^ Hurbhans, who held Khundaila astt^efof 

Pri?h\.f known tribes; the latter cJjjitended with 
wb<, depnved them of M»hob» and Kalinger, and all modei^oondeUuui^ 

24 The lenowned Dahima was lord of Biasa; also called Druiaadhar, 
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however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their poetic chronicles 
bore always the same character; for this passage is introduced by Cliund 
merely as a proface to the history of his own prince, Pritlnviraj, the des- 
cendant of Beesildeo. 

• A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
recordingsan invasion of the Mooslcms, of whicli the histories of the in- 
vaders have left no trace. (Vol. I, p. 267.) The evidence of both is in- 
conte.stable ; every name affords a synchronism not to be disptited ; 
and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint ray of light; 
to the explorer of those days of darkness, yet wlien tlie same indus- 
trious research has pervaded the annuls of all these races, a flood of 
illumination pours upon us, and wo can at least tell who the races 
were who held sway in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of 
Rajpootana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some solid 
foundation for the history of the tribes ; but such facts as tliese stimu- 
late liis exertions and reward his toil : without them, his ta&k would ha 
hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes enumerated, formed under the 
standard of the Choliaii, we append a separate notice, for the satisfac- 
tion of tlie few who can appreciate their importance, while some gener- 
al remarks may suffice as a connection with the iininediato object of 
research, the Haras, descended from Beesildeo, 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjiisfc 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in tlie annals of tlio 
Chohans from Manik Rae to Piithwiraj, and a slip from the genealogical 
tree will elucidate our remarks. 
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^or Agtilpila, * offspring of fire." the ffwt rhohen j 
I probable period bai >fp Vfcrama when an 
A invasion of the TunJikta to>»k plioo ; established 
I Mticavatl^nngari (Gnfnt Mundilla); oo&^uetW 
V the Kuiikaii, Aj>er, Oolcohda. 


^ Utallan, fin all probability this is the patriarch of the 

ijsi t ^ tribe, Soe p. aj5. r 

pC . Gubm Soor. 

a r 

SS;j 4 I r or universal potentate : founder of Ajmere Some 

©02 ® Ajipa’a ‘‘CAuiieo/*.. J nuthniltiess.iy, in * 2"2 of be Kiera))ta. ; others of 

I I the Ft}-af-S.anvat : iho latter is the most pro- 

£ ® 2 I 1 liable 

^ 1 ^^ ^ Dola ftae rSIam, and lost Ajmeve, on the flr-'t trniptioii of the 

g' +9 I 1 AJahomedaiis, & Til, A.l). oSj. 

|03 1 

a. 741 Maiiik Rae f Pounded >’ambhnr; hence the title of '^ambri Roo 

•S '*■ 5 [ 1 f borne by the Chohf.n princes, his iseuo 

^ -5 S. 827 Hureraj f Defeated »\aair oo-din (qu. boobektegin f), thence 

o|„ f » styled “*111 tan gr.iha/ 

'*'1" Boev Bcelundeo (or iJheimagui ; slam defending A j more againet 

p 0 I i Miihra od cf CrbiKiii 

.a .§ S. 1086 toU3t) Gee.iuldeo f(‘ lassically, Visaladeva); his i>eriod, from various 

J5§>g I t inscnptions, lu6o to S. IIjU. 

^ jSaiangdeo Diea in nuiiago. 

Allah f^'onstructed the Anah-Sagur at Ajmere ; Still boari 


, .jrionstructed 
( his nuiuo. 


AJeydeo. or 
Auuudej. 


Someswar ; 
married R'»uka Bae, 
d.ingbter of Anungpal 
Tuar king of Doihi. 


Ilurspal. 


Beejydeo. 


Ee^iurdas ; 
turned Alahomedan. 


Oodofj'deo. 


Jait, Goaiwal, 


Piithvrinij ; obtained Delhi ; Chahlideo, 

slain by fthabudin, a 124'J, i (Adopted suce'^snr to Trlthwiraj ; his name is on 

A.U. , Vijaya Rajf the pillar at Delhi 

I I /'Hid twenty mio sons; seven of wh^m Were 

Raina^i ; slain in the ! ) icgitiuiute, iho othois illegitimate, and founders 

Sack of 1‘elhi. Lakunei. «{ of mixed tribes Prom Ltikunsi there aiA 

I tweii y SIX grneratlous to ^olJud Sing, the 
I pi'C'sent chioftaiu of Ncemraua^ the nesireal; 
lineal descuudiiut of Ajipai and PiitLwiraJ. 

Tljc name of Beesildeo ( Visaladeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated coliunn erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi, 
This column, alluded to hy Olmnd, as ** telling the fame of the Cholian,” 
was “ placed at Nignmbode,’^ a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few 
miles below Delhi, whence it must have been removed to its present 
singular position:* 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, viz, 16tb 
of tlic month Bysakh, S. 1220, If correctly copied, it can have jio refer* 
ence to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Prativa CItuhmana tila^ 
m Saeamhhari Umpati; or ‘ Prithwiraja Cliohan, the aikointed of Sdin- 
bhur, Lord of the earth* who ruled at Delhi in S. 1220, and wm slain in, , 


* S«e Asiatic R^eatchw, VoL i, p. 37 $f Vol, vU, p. 180 , and VoL ix, p. 453 « 
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S» 1249, re'taiuing the aacient efpitTiet of' Lord of Samthur,’ one of the 
early seats of their power * The second stanza, however, tells us we 
must distrust the first of the two dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), 
when Visaladeva “ exterminated the barbarians ** from Aryaverta. The 
numerals 1 and 2, in Sanscrit, are easily mistaken. If, however, it is' 
decidedly 1^20, then the whole inscription belongs toPrativaCliahmana^ 
between whom and Visala no less than six princes intervene,^ and the 
opening is merely to introduce Prithwirajas lineage, in which the 
sculptor has foisted in the date. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (B^esildeo),, 
and what follows to his descendant Prithwi Raj, who by a conceit may 
have availed himself of the anniversary of the victory of his ancestor, to 
record his own exploits. These exploits were precisely of the same 
nature, — successful war against the Islamite, in which each drove him 
from Aryaverta; for even the^ Mooslem writers acknowledge that 
Shahbiidiu was often ignominiously defeated before he finally succeeded 
in making a conquest of northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S. 1120, or A.D. 1064, and this grand confederation described by the 
Oliolian bard was assembled under his banner, preparatory to the very 
success, to commemorate which the in.scription was recorded. 

In the passage qtioted from Ohund, recording the princes who led 
their hoiisehold troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which es- 
tablisU synchronisms : one, by which we arrive directly at the date, and 
three indirectly. The first is Udyadit Pramar, king of Dhar (son of Raja 


* I brought away au inscription of this, the last Chohan emperor, trom the ruins 
of his palace at Hasi or Hansi, dated S. 1224, See comments thereon, Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. i, p, 1H3. 

t These inscriptions, while they have given rif?e to ingenious interpretations, de- 
monstrate the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate scholars 
who possess no historical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer. This inscription 
was first translated by Sir W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. i). A fresh 
version (from a fresh transcript 1 believe) was made by Mr. Oolebrooke in 1800 (Asiatics 
Researehes, Vo), vii), but rather darkening than enlightening the subject, from attending 
to his pundit^s emendation, giving to the princess name and tribe a metaphorical inter- 
pretation, l^rwas it tilliWilford had published his hodge-podge Essay on VicramadHya 
and Salivahana, that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
that volume ; but even then, without rendering the inscription useful as a historical 
document. I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. It is a paper of immense 
research ; vast materials are brought to iiis task, but he had an hypothesis, and all 
was confounded to suit it. Ohotians, Solankis, Ghelotes. all arh amalgamated in his 
omcible. ItWESfi^ the SaraTiffadhar Padimti, written by the bard of Hamira 
^ohant not kiiig or Mewar (as Wilford has it) but of Rinthurnbor, lineally descended 
from \iisalade y, and slain by Alla-o^din. Sarangadhar was also author of the 
MASSkf and theJmm/ hearing this prince's name, the essence of both of which 
I tiaitelated vlth the aid of my Guru, I was long bewildered in ^ my admiration of 
MTilford's res&rohes ; but experience inspired distrasti and I adopted the useful adage 
in aU these mattew.««««dwiraH.^’ ^ uiauage 

$3 * 
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Bhoj), whose period I established from numerous inscriptions,^ as be- 
tween S. 1100 and S. 1150; so that the date of his joining the expedition 
would be about the middle of his reign. The indirect, but equally strong 
testimony consists of, 

First, The mention of " the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul ;”f for 
had there been any thing apocryphal in Cliurid, Jeasulmer, the present 
capital, would have been given as the Bhatti abode. J 

Second, The Cuchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
ArUerved (the region between the Jumna and Ganges) ; for the infant 
colony transmitted from Nurwar to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tcjsi, the grand- 
father of Sainarsi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. Boesildeo 
is said to have lived sixty-four years. Supposing this date, S. 1 120, to 
be the medium point of his existence, this would make his date S. 1088 
to S. 1152, or A.D. 1032 to AD. 1096 ; but as his father, Dlierma Guj, 
“ the elephant in faith,*’ or Beer Beelun^Deo (called Malun Deo, in the 
II amir Rasa), was killed defending Ajraere on the last invasion of 
Mahinood, we must necessarily place Beesil’s bir(;h (supposing him aa 
infant on that event), ten years earlier, or A.D. 1022 (S. 1078), to 
A.D. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the date on the pillar of Delhi, and 
by computation all the periods mentioned in the catalogue. We may 
therefore safely adopt the date of the Rasa, viz. S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeypal, the Tuar king 
of Delhi; with Doorlub and Bliiina of Guzzerat ; with Bhoj and Udya 
Dit of Dhar ; with Pudumsi and Tejsi of Mewar ; and the confederacy 
which he headed must have been that against the Islamite king Modud, 
the forth from Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion from the northeru 
parts of Rajpootana (as recorded on the pillar of Delhi)cau8ed dryaverta 
again to become ‘ the land of virtue.’ Mahinood a final retreat from India 
by Siude, to avoid the armies collected “ by Byramdeo and the prince 
of Aj mere,’* to oppose him, was in A.H. 417, A.D. 1026, or S. 1082, 
near ly the s ame date as that assigned by Ohund, S. 1086. 

• • See Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society Voi i, p 133. ^ 

“t See Annalfi of Jessvlmcr, for foundation of Derrawul, p. 2()0. 

I In transcribing the annals of the Kbcechies, an important branch of the Ohohans, 
their bards have preserved this passage ; but ignorant of Derrawul andLodorva <both 
' preserved in my version of Ohund), they have inserted Jessulmer. By such anachro* 
nlems, arising from the emendations of ignorant bards, their chtbnicles have 

lose half their value. To me the comparison of such passages, j^eserved in Ohund, 
from the older barda, and distorted by the moderns, was a subject consit^rabld 
pleasure. It reconciled lnu^^b ihAt 1 might have thrown awffy, teeing me the 
diScrence bet\v(>eii almolute invention, and ignorance creating errom ii&the attempt 
to them. The Khcechie bard, no doubt, thought he wa« doing ^ht when he 
. erased Deitawul and iuscribed Jessulmer. 
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We could dilate on Ihe war which Beesildeo waged againet the 
priuce of GUzzerat, hia victory, aud the erectioii of Beesil-iiuggur,* oa 
the spot where victory perched upon his lance ; but this we reserve for 
the introduction of the history of the illustrious Prithwiraj. There is. 
muck fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, apparently invented 
to hide abl#t in the annals, warranting the inference that he became a 
convert, in all likelihood a compulsory one, to the doctrines of Islam. 
There is also the appearance of his subsequent expiation of this crime 
in the garb of a penitent ; aud the mound (dhoond), where he took up 
bis abode, still exists, and is called after him, Beesil-ca-dhoond, at Kalik 
Jobnair.f 

According to the Book of Kings of Gomuud Ram (the Hara bard), 
the Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of Beesildeo ; but Mog-ji, 
the Kheeehie bard, makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheecliies, aud sou 
of Manlk Rae. We follow the Hara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi {vulg, H uisi). His sou Ishtpal, together with Agunraj, 
sou of Ajey-Rao, the founder of Keechpur Patun in Sinde-Sagur, was 
preparing to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Ohohan priuce of GoWal- 
cooud : but both Asi and Qolcouda were almost simultaneously assailed 
by an army “ from the wilds of GujUbuud.” Rundheer performed the 
saca; and only a single female, his daughter, named Soorahbae, sur- 
vived, aud she fled for protection towards Asi, then attacked by the same 
furious invader. Anuraj prepared to fly; but his sou, Ishtpal, determined 
not to wait the attack, but seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the 
invader was slain, aud Ishtpal, grievously wounded, pursued iiim till he 
fell, near the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under the shade 
of a for “ hopes of life were extinct, and fear and hunger had re- 

duced her to a skeleton.” In the moment of despair, however, tlie ashtwa 
(peepul) tree un<ler which she took shelter was severed, and Amparna^ 
the guardian goddess of her race, appeared before her. To her, Soorah- 
bae relatgKl how her father and twelve brothers had fallen in defending 
Golconda against ' the demon of Gujlibund.* The goddess told her to 
be of good cheer, for that a Chohau of her own race had slain him, aud 

- -‘t : — ■ 

* This Iwwu’^another proof of the veracity of the chronicle,— yet eiista in 
Northern GuzzerJET 

T The pi^axe, if applied to this mound (which gives its name to Dhoondar), 
might possibir shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that the Chobaus, even to this ■ 
period, may JTave eat<;mbed at least the bones of their dead. Tbe numerous tnmuH 
ahoUt Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcooud, one of the royal abodes of Um Chohaus, 
may Be sepultures of this race, and the arms and vases they contain all atrengthen my 
byj^thvflis of their 3cythic origin, » 
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Traa then at hand.; and 1^ her to where labtpal lay senaelesa firpni bis 
voupda. By her aid be recovered,^ andpossessed himself of that.ancd^ajfc, 
heir-loom of the Chohana, the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpah the founder of the Haras, obtained Aser in S. lOSlf (pr 
A D. 1026) ; and as MaUmood's last destructive visit to India, by Uppl- 
tau through the desert to Ajmere, wa^ in A H. 417, or AD. ^1022. wo 
have every right to conclude that his father Auuraj lost his life and Asi 
to the king of Qhi^sni ; at ^the same time that Ajinere was sacked, and the 
country laid waste by this conqueror, whom the Hindu bard might well 
style “ the demon from Gujlibund." J The Mahomedau historians give 
us no hint even of any portion of Mah mood’s army penetrating into the 
peninsula, though t}ia{) grasping ambition, which considered the shores 
of Saurashtra but an intermediate step from Gliizui to the conquest of 
Ceylon and Pegu,§ may have pushed an army during his long halt at 
Auhulwarra, and have driven Rtiudheer from Golconda. But it is idle 
to speculate upon such slender materials ; let them suffice to illus- 
trate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well 
as, the north were held by Rajpoot sovereigns, whose oflEspring, blending 
with the original population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, 
inheriting with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, 
but who assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, 
the Fiialkias, the Fatunkars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tuar, 
Puar, &c* &c. 

Ishtpal bad a son called Ohand-kurn ; his son, Lok Fal, had Hamir 
and Gumbir, names well known in the wars of FrithwiraJ. The bro- 
thers were enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, 
from which we may infer that, though Aser was not considered 
absolutely as a fief, its chief paid homage to Ajmere, as the principal 
seat of the Chohans. 

* Or, R3 the story goes, bis limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
Soorahbae, and the goddess sprinkling them with “the water of life,” he arose! 
Hence the name ffara, which bis descendants bore, from har, or * bones,* thus collected ; 
but more likely from having lost (Aara) Asi. 

• T The Hara chronicle says S. 981. but by some strange, yet uniform error, all the 
tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years. Thus Beesildeo’a 
taking possession of Anhulpur Patun is “ nine hundred, fifty, thirty and six” (S. 988), 
instead of S. 1086. But it even ijervades Chund, the poet of Prithwiraj, whose birth 
is made 111.5, instead of 8. 1216 ; and here, in all probability, the error commenced, 
by ^he ignorance (wilful we cannot imagine) of some rhymer. V. 

♦ The elephant wilds.* They assert that Ohizni is properly founded by 

I the y ad us; and in a curious specimen of Hindu geography (presented hb me t# the. 
Iteyal Asiatic Society), all the tract about the glaciers of the Gangeifis tenled ChijUbum 
, or Gujliou the ‘ Elephant Forest.* There is a ** mention^ ^ 

in the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sooltano, J^oon, and Eufiofyae tribeo* 

4 See. Feriihta, life of MahmoocL^ , 
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Iti tt^0 Canouj Somyf^ that haok of the poems <>f CSumd to 

t|ie famousAvar in which the Chohan prince carries off ths priucessv ofi 
Canouj, honourable mention i$ made of the Hara princes in the third, 
day’s fight, when they covered the retrpat of Prithwiraj : — 

’ Then dhl the Hai*a Rao Hamir, with his brother Guinbir, mounted! 
on Lakhi ateeds, approach their lord, as thus they .spoke : ‘ Think of 
thy safety, Juugul-es,* while we make offerings to the array of Jey- 
chund. Our horses* hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the ship 
of the ocean/ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Canouj. As they joined, “ the 
shout raised by Hamir reached. Doorga on her rock-bound throne.” 
Both brothers fell in these wars, though one of the few survivors of the 
last battle fought with Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, was a 
Hara*:*— 

Hamir had Kalkurna, who had Maha Mugd : his son was R^o 
Bacha ; his, Rao Chuud. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to 
whom Alla-o-din was the messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of Aser. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the skill 
and valour of this energetic warrior ; and Chund and all his family, with 
the exception of one son, were put to the sword. This son was prince 
Rainsi, a name fatal to Oliohan heirs, for it was borne by the son of 
Prithwiraj who fell in the defence of Delhi: bat Rainsi of Aser was 
more fortunate. He was but an infant of two years and a half old, 
and being nephew of the Rana of Oheetore, was sent to him for pro- 
tection. When he attained man’s estate, he made a successful attempt 
upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he drove Doonga, a 
Bhil chief, who, with a baud of his mountain brethren, had made it his 
retreat. This ancient fief of Mewar had been dismantled by Alla-o-din 
in his attack on Ghee tore, from which the Ranas had not yet recovered^ 
when the young Chohan came amongst them for protection. ^ 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul. Kolun being afiSioted' 
with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the ^sacred 
Kedaruath, of the towus of the Qanges. To ohtaiu the fttUhene* 

fib 0^ this meritorious aet, he determiqed to measure bis length ou the 
ground tm whhle of tiiis painful journey. Iii six months he had only 

* lord of tke finest lands,’ another of Frith wiiiafs JMes. 
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reached the Biada Pass, where, having bathed in a fountain whence 
flows the rivulet Bangunga, he found his health greatly restored. 
Kedernath* was pleased to njanifest himself, to accept his devotions, 
and to declare him King of the Pathar,” or plateau of Central India.f 
The whole of this tract was under the princes of Oiieetore, but the sifck 
of this famed fortress by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of ^the Geh- 
lotes, had so weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had 
once more possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued 
■with the subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be of the Praraara race, was 
lord of the Pathar, and held his court at Mynal. There are many memo- 
rials of this Hoon or Hun prince, and eyen so far back as the first 
assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided in his 
defence by UngxUsi, lord of the Iloonsy The celebrated temples of 
Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who appear^ in so questionable 
a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that a branch of this cele- 
brated race must in the first centuries of Vicrama have been admitted, 
as tlieir bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal races of the Rajpoots. 
Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson of Kolnn, took possession of 
the aiJcii'nt Mynal, and on an elevation commanding the western face 
of the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaoda. With Bhyusror on the 
east, and Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Haras now occupied the 
whole extent of the Pathar. Other conquests were made, and Mandcl- 
gurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutiiagurh and Ohoraitagurh, formed an exten- 
sive, if not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sous, who dispersed their progeny over the 
Pathar. Ho was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz. Hur-raj,J 
Matiji, iiiid Sainarsi, 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rue Dewa was summond to attend the court 
when Secunder Lodi ruled. He, therefore, installed his son, Hur-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to Delhi. Mere he 
remained, till the emperor coveting a horse of the * king of the Pathar/ 

• “ The lord of Kedar,^’ the gigantic pine at the Himalaya, a title of Si?a. 

Hti bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth dWhe jauda in* his 
possession. From Kankal are descended the class of Bhats, called ** Kmria Bhat.” 

I Huf-rui bad twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo, who fikcceede(¥ to 
Bumaoda. A ko Haras name will never die as long as one of race Inhabits the 
Pathar ; and there are many Bhomigs descended from him sdlj holding Ifiais, as the 
Kombawut and BUojawut Haras. The end of Aloo Hara, and the destruciiou 
Biuaaoda (which the author has tiaited), wBi be related in the Pezaonal hfaratSve, 
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the latter determined to regain hie native hills. This steed is famed 
both in the annals of the Haras and Kheechiea, and, like that of the 
Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes of his master. Its birth 
is thus related. The king had a horse of such mettle, that “he could 
cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” Dewa bribed the royal equer- 
ry, and from a mare of the Pathar had a colt, to obtain which the 
king brok'e that law which is alike binding on the Mooslorn and the 
Christian. Dewa sent off his family by degrees, and as soon as they 
were out of danger, he saddled his charger, and lance in hand appeared 
under the balcony where the emperor was seated. “Farewell, king,” 
said the Rangra ; “ there are three things your majesty must never 
ask of a Rajpoot ; his horse, his mistress, and his sword.” He gave his 
steed the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. Having resigned 
Buinaoda to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where his an- 
cestor Kolun was cured of disease. Here the Meenas of the Oosarra 
tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaifcah, their chief* 
There was then no regular city ; the extremities of the valley 
were closed with barriers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Moenas were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At this 
time, the community, which had professed obedience to the Ranaon tho 
sack of Cheetore, was suffering from the raids of Rao Ga»igo, the Khee- 
chie, who from his castle of Rarngurh (Relawun) imposed “ hirchi<lohae^* 
on all around. To save themselves from Oango, who used “ to drive his 
lance at the barrier of Bandoo,” the Meeiias entered into terms, agree- 
ing, on the full moon of every second month, to suspend the tribute of 
the chouth over the barrier. At the appointed time, the Rao came, bub 
no bag of treasure appeared. " Who has been before me ?” demanded 
Gango ; when forth issued the “ lord of the Pathar,” on the steed cov- 
eted by the Lodi king. Gango of Relawun bestrode a charger not less 
famed than his antagonist's, “ which owed his birth to the river-horse 
of the Par, and a mare of the Kheechie chieftain's, as she grazed on its 
margin.f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and even 
the Ohumbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at all sea$c/ha 
from the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turned Ifia bfnik on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of this 
son of th^ar, pursuing him to the banks of the Ohumbul. What w«is 

♦ and are both teims fora valley, though the latter ia cfU!uerapj'»U(Ml to 
ib defile. 

■f The Par, or Purbutty river, flows near Unmi;urh Relawua.--3ee Map, 
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fai 9 BttTprise, when Gango sprang frbtn the cliff, and horse and rider dis- 
appeared in the flood, but soon to reappear on the opposit bank ! Dewa, 
tvho stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed 
"Bravo, Rajpoot ! Let me know your name.” " Gango Kheechie was 
the answer. "And mine isDewaHara; we are brothers, and mus^^no 
longer be enemies. Let the river be our boundary.” ^ 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 13*Ij2) that Jaita and the Oosarras acknow- 
ledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in the centre of the 
Mandoo-ca-Nal, which henceforth became the capital of the Haras. The 
Cliumbiil, which, for a short time after the adventure here related, con- 
tinued to be the barrier to the eastward, was soon overpassed, and the 
bravery of the race bringing them into contact with the emperor's lieu- 
tenants, the Haras rose to favour and power, extending their acquisi- 
tions, either by conquest or grant, to the* confines of Malwa. The terri- 
tory thus acquired obtained the geographical designation of Haravati 
or Harouti.^ 


CHAPTER II. 


Hecapitnlation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to Itae 
Dewa . — lie erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa ab~ 
dicates . — Ceremony of Yugaraj,,or abdication. — Succeeded by Sa- 
marsi. — E;'*fends his sway east of the Chnmhul. — Massacre of the 
Koteah Bhils. — Origin of Kotah. — Napooji succeeds. — Feud with 
the Solanki of IVioda. — Assassination of Napooji, — Singular 
Sati. — Ilamoo succeeds. — The liana asserts his right over the Fa- 
thar. — Ihimoo demurs, dejiesf, and attacks him. — Anecdote, — Birsing. 
- — Biroo, — liao Bando, — Famine. — Anecdote. — Bando esspelled by 
his brothers ; converts to Mahomedanism. — Narayndas puts his un- 
cles to death, andrecoreres his patrimony. — Anecdotes of Narayn- 
das. — Aids the Hana of Cheetore . — Gains a victory. — Espouses the 
niece of liana liaemuU. — His passion for opium. — Death. — Rao 
Soorajnml.'-^Marries a princess of Cheetore. — Fatal result . — Ai- 
, hara, or Spring-hunt. — Assassination of the Itao. — IJis rSenge.-^ 
Twofold Sati. — liao Soortan. — His cruelty, deposal, and banish- 
ment. — Rao Arjoon elected. — Romantic death. — liao Soorjun accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the regeneration of 
Anhul,+ the first Chohan (at a period which it is impossi1)¥S to fix), to 
the establishment of the first Hara prince in Boondi,! we il^jiall hfire 

* In MahotnedHn iiuthoTfi, Hadoitty. 
f Afdml and Agni have m. ‘file.’ 
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recapitulate the most conspicuous princes, with their dates, as establish- 
ed by synchronical events in the annals of other states^ or by inscrip- 
tions ; and then proceed with the history of the Haras as members of 
the great eointnoinveaith of India. 

^ Auuraj obtidued Asior Hansi. 

Lshtj^al, son of Anuruj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. 1081 (A^D. 
1025), and obtained Aser. He was founder of tlie Hams ; the clirouiclo 
says not how hnjg after obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon, 

Hainir, kille<l in the battle of tlie Caggar, on the invasion of 
Shahbiidin, S. 1249, or A. I). 1193. 

R'lo Cinind, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-tlin, in S. 1351. 

Ruinsi, fled from Aser, and came to Mewar, and in S. 1358 
obtained I>i»ynsroi. 

Kao Ikiitgo, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &;c. 

Kao Dewa, S, 139S (A.I). 1312), took the Bandoo valley froTu the 
Meenas, foiindod the city of Boondi, and styled tlie country Hiiravati. 

Kao Dewa, hose Mooiia .sulyects far outnumbered his Haras, had 
recourse in order to consolidate Ids authority, to one of tho>e barbar- 
ous acts too crjnini<»n in Rajpoot conquests. The Rajpoot chronicler so 
far pailialcs the dcaal, tliat lie as.'^igns a reason ft)r it, namely, the inso- 
lence of tlie Meena leader, who dared to ask a daughter of llio ''Lord 
of iho J'athar*' P>g this as it may, he called in the aid of the Tiaras of 
Bumaoda and the Solankis of Tlioda, and almost annihilated the 
Oosarraa. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that De\Ya abdicated in 
favotir of his son, is not mcMitioued, thougli it. is far from improb able 
that this crij\»o influenced his determination. This wa.s thoisocond time 
of his abdication of power ; first, when he gave Bumaovla to llur-raj, 
a!ul went to Seconder todi ; and now to Samarsi, the branches ofBoori- 
di and the Pathar renifijning indepoiid<?nt of each otlier. The act of 
ab<licatiou confers tlie title of Jugraj or when they conjuiu the au- 
thority 0^ the son with the father, the heir is styhal Jluaraj, Four in-i 
stances of this are on record in the annals of Boondi ; namely, by Dewa, 
by Narayn-das, by Raj Chuttur Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sing. It ds a 
rule fo*‘ a prince never to enter tlie capital after abandoning the gov«ru- 
ment ; the kiTg i.s virtually defunct ; he cannot be a subject, and be is 
no Iflnger i/kirig* To render tiie act more impressive, they hiake an effi- 
gy of thembdicated king, and on the twelfth day following the act 
* Ytiga-llaji sacrifice of the governmeut,” ^ 
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(being the usual period of mourning), they commit it to the flatties. lit 
accordance with this custom, Dewa never afterwards entered the wall® 
either of Boondi or Biimaoda,* but resided at the village of Oinur^ 
thoona, five coss from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had three sons : 1. Kapooji, who succeeded ; 2. Hur^al, 
who obtained Jiijawur, and left numerous issue, called Hiypalpotas; 
and, 3. Jaetai, who had the honour of first extending the Ham name 
beyond the Chumbul. On his return from a visit to the Tuar chief of 
Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhils, in an exten- 
sive ravine near the river. Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, 
and they fell victims to the fury of the Haras. At the entrance of this 
ravine, which was defended by au outwork, Jaetsi slew the leader of the 
BJiils, and erected there a hati (elephant) to the god of battle, Bhiroo. 
He stands on the spot called cliar-jliopra^ near the chief portal of the 
castle of Kotah, a name derived from a community of Bhils called 
Koteah.f 

Napoqji, a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haravati, snc^ 
ceeded Samarsi. Napooji bad married a daughter of the Solanki chief 
of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhnlwarra. 
While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted the re- 
gard of the Hara Rao, who desired his bride to ask it of her father. 

• Hur-raj (elder fon of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons ; of whom Aloa 
Hara, the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With all of these the 
author is familiar, havinpr trod the Pathar in eve ry direction : of this, anon. 

t The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country for 
several generations ; when Ipflioniiiisrsi, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed of them 
by Boo Soorujmullof Boondi. Jaetsi had a son, Soorjnn, who gave the name of Kotah 
to this aboae of the Bhils, round which he built a wall. ?Ti3 son Dheerdeo excavated 
twelve lakes, and dammerl up that east of the town, still known by his name, though 
better by its new appellation of Kishore Sagur.” Ilis son was Kandul, who had 
Bhonungsi, who lo.st and regained Kotah in the following manner. Kotah was seized 
by two Pathans, Dhakur and Kesar Khan. Bhonung, who became mad from 
excessive use of Wine and opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the 
head of his household vassals, retire<i to Keytoon, around which the Haras held 
three hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, in exile, repented of hiS excesses ; he 
announced his amendment, and his wish to return to his wife and kin. The 
intrepid Rsjpootni rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for the recovery of 
Kotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attempt it by force would 
have been to court destruction, and she determined to combine 8tra|pgem and 
<i>iiuage. When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum 
is for a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all the 
youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah, ■ The 
libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy to find the queen of Keytoon 
evince so much amity. Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths, she 
disguished them in female appai'el, and Bhonung. attended by the oliLyurstf, each with 
a vessel of the crimson aMr, headed the baud. While the youths wre throwing th% 
crimson powder amonj^t tfeo Pathans, the nurse led Bhonung to play their 
Tl\e d'nguiaed Hara broke his vessel on the head of Kesar Khan. •This the signal 
tqr action : the Rajpoots drew their Jiwords from beneath their gkagtat (pefiicoats), and 
the bodies of Kwar and his gau g strewed the terrace. The me*Jid of Kesar Khan 
still exists within the walls. B^npng was succeeded by his son Doongursi, whom 
Kao SomujmuU dibposseesed and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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His delkacy was offended^ aud he replied, “ he supposed the Hura 
would next ask him for his wife and desired him to depart. Napooji 
was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, whom he treated with 
neglect and even banished from his bed. She complained to her father. 
Omtho ' kajiili tee^l the joyous third of the month Sawun, when a Baj- . 
poot must-visit his wife, the vassals of Booudi were dismissed to their 
homes to keep the festival sacred to “.the mother of births.” The Thoda 
Rao, taking advantage of the unguar ded state of Boondi, obtained ad- 
mittance by stealth, and drove his lance through the head of the Hara 
Bao. He retired without observation, and was relating to his attend- 
ants the success of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one 
of the Boondi vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his nml-pani 
(opium-water), was meditating on the folly of going home, where no en- 
dearing caresses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged, and had 
determined to return to Boondi. While thus absorbed in gloomy reflec- 
tions, the trampling of horses met his ear, and soon was heard the inde- 
cent mirth of the Thoda Bao s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing his 
vassals and remaining unattended. The Chohau guessed the rest, and 
as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow, which severed 
his right arm from his body and brought him from his horse. The Solan- 
ki's attendants took to flight, and the Chohan put the severed limb, ou 
which was the golden bracelet, in his scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. 
Here all was confusion and sorrow. The Solanki queen, true to her 
faith, determined to mount the pyre with the murdered body of her 
lord ; yet equally true to the line whence she sprung, was praising the 
vigour of her brother’s arm, “ which had made so many mouths,* that she 
wanted hands to present a j:;an to each.” At the moment she was apostro- 
phising the dead body of her lord, bis faithful vassal entered, and un- 
doing the scarf presented to her the dissevered arto, saying, “perhaps 
this may aid you.” She recognized the bracelet, and thougli, as a mt% 
she had done with this world, and should die in peace with all mankind* 
she could not forget, even at that dread moment, that “ to revenge»k 
feud” was the first of all duties. She called for pen and ink, and befoi^# 
mounting the pyre wrote to her brother, that if he did not wip^ off fcbeti, 
disgrace, iiis would be stigmatized as the issue of “ the oue4iahded 
Sol|inki.” # When he peruse^d the dying words of his saH sister, be was 
Stung to tfie sou], and being incapable of revenge, immediately dashed 
out his brains against a pillar of the hall. 


* Poor dumb moatW 
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Napooji had three sous, Hamooji, Noruug (whose descendants ai'e 
Noru«g})ottis), Thuriid (whose descendants are Thnnid Haras), and 
Hamoo, w ))0 succeeded in S. 144?0, We have already mentioned the 
sepfirafioij of the brandies, when Hnr-raj retained Bninaoda, at the 
period when his father established himself at Bi^omli. Aloo Hura 
succeeded ; but the lord of the Patliar had a feud with tlie Rina, and he 
was dispossessed of Iris birth-right. Buinaoda was levelled, and he left 
no Jit irs to his revenge. 

The princes of Giieetore, wdio had recovered from the shock of Al-» 
la’s invasion, now re-exerted tlieir strength, the lir.st. act of wdrich was 
the reduction of the power of the great vassals, wljo iiad taken advan- 
tage of their distresses to render tliemselves indepen<leiit : among these 
1 hey included the H.'U’aS. But the Haras deny their vassaloge, and al- 
lege, tliat though they always acknowledge<l the supremacy of the fjadi 
of Mewar, they were iudebted to their swords, not his for the 
land ' they conquered on tlie Alpine Patliar, Bo(h to a certain d(*greo 
arc light. There is no room to doubt that tlie fugillvu Hara from Aser 
owed Iris }>resorvation, as wmll as Iris establislmuMit, to the liana, who 
assuredly iiossessod tlie whole of the Plateau till Alla’s invasion. But 
tiien the S(iesodia power was Aveakened ; the Bhonrias and aboriginal 
tribes recovered th^'rir old retreats, and from those the Haras obtained 
them by conquest. The Rtina, however, wdn> would not admit that a 
temiTorary ab^^ynnee of Iris power sanctioned any oner(»achTnent upon it, 
calletl upon Hamoo to do service for Bi)ondi.” The Hara conceded per- 
S'uud hon age in the grand festivals of tlie Dtiserali and Jloli, to ac- 
knowledge )jis supremacy and receivetliu of installatitm ; but he re- 
jected at once the claim of unlimited attendance. Notiring less, how- 
ever, would satisfy the king of ^Cheetore, who resolved to compel sub- 
mission, or drive the stock of Dev. a from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, 
and determined to brave, his resentment. The Rana of Mewar marched 
with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at Neemairo, only a few 
luilcs from the city. Five hundred Haras, tlie sons of one fatCbr/’ pub 
**on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chief, determined to die with 
him. Having no hope but from an effort of despair, they marclied oufr 
at hudnighl, and fell upon the Raiia’s camp, whicli was Q(i^npl<fctely surr 
prised ; fmd each Seesodia sought safety in flight, llumoo mtde his way 
direct to the tent of IMndapati; but the sovereign of the See^odias waa, 
gia<J to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in 
C^heotojYi, while his vassals fell under the swords of the Haras, 
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Humiliated, disgraced, and earaged at being thus fgiled by a hand- 
fu] of men, the Runa reformed his troops under the walls of Cheetore, 
and swore lie would not eat until he was master of Boondi. The rash 
vow w<?nt round ; but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and defemietl by 
brav^ hearts. His chiefs expostulated with the Rfina on the absolute 
impossibility^ of redeeming his vow ; hut tlie words of kings are sacred : 
Boondi nnist fall, ere th(3 king of the Gehl(>t«*s could dine. In this exi- 
genoe, a childish expedient was ])ropos*Ml to ndease him from liunger 
and his oath ; to erect a mock Boondi, and take it hy storm.” Instant- 
ly the mimic town arose under the wails ot Oheet<»re ; and, that tiie de- 
ception miglit. ho compUite, the local iiofnenclature was attondeti to, 
and each quarter liad its appropriate appellatiou. A ba,iid of Haras of 
the Pat liar were iu the service of Cheetore,whoseloader,Roombo- 
Bairsi, was retiiruing with his kiu from hunting the deor, wiion their 
atteuti(u1 was attraeted by this strangcj bustle. The story was so<m t(dd, 
that Boondi must fall f*re th(3 liana C(ju I d (line. Koombo ass(‘mb](id Ids 
brethren of tlio .Pathai’, declaring, that even the mock Boondi must bo 
defended, AH felt the imiiguity to the elan, and eacli bosom burning 
vitii indignation, rl ey j)repar(‘d to ]>rotoct the mud walls of tloi pfiatuh 
Aom insult. It was reported to tlie liana tliat Boondi was fin- 
shed. Ho adva,need to the storm : but wliat was bis surprise wlicm, in- 
stead of tl»e blahk-cartiidgo ho beard a volley of balls whi^s amongst 
them ! A messenger was d<‘spatc}ied, and ^Yas received by Bairsi at the 
gate, who explained the cause of tlio unexpected salutation, desiring 
Idni to tell the llami tliat “ not even the muck capital of a Hara should 
be dislKuioured.” Spreading a sheet at tl»e little gateway, Bairsi and 
the Kaawnnts invii ed the a.^^sault, and at the thresliolJ of “ 6/ar-ca- 
JJoOndr (the Jl)ondi of (day) they gave up their lives for tlie honour of 
tlie race.* Tne ll-uia wisely remained satistied with this salvo to his 
dignity, nor sought any further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the 
real capital of the Haras, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a dar- 
ing clan \s desperation, whose services he could command on an emer- 
gency. * 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons ; 1st. Birsing, sfJid 

gnd. Lall?j^, who obtained Khutkur, and liad two sons^ Novarma and 


* itkin to this jnddeut. is tbe history of Uiat smnmor aho(!e of the kings, 

of Kritnco, in d(3 Boulof^ne at' Paris. caJlwl ** Madrid." Whofi Francis 7 was 

allowotl to return to his capital he pledged his parole tJuit iie wouM rctiiru to MadHd, 
But the deligiits of liberty and Parin were too much for honour ; aiid whiJe he wavered, 
a hint was <|irown out similar to thatsugsfested to the Kana when determined to eapture 
Boondi t A mock Madrid arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Brands retired. 
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JAita. eachof whom left dans called after them Novarma^^ta and 
Jaitawiit Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left three sons ; Biroo, Jub- 
doo, who founded three tribes,**^ and Nima, descendants Nimawuts. 
Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled fifty years, and had seven sons ; 1. Rao 
Bandoo;. 2,Sando; 3. Ako; 4. Oodoh; 6. Chanda ; 6. Sam arsing > 7. 
Umursing: the first five founded clans named after themAkawub, 
Oodawut, Ohondawut, but the last two abandoned their faith for that 
of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially daring the famine which desolated that coun- 
try in S. 1542 (A.D 1486). He was forewarned, says the bard, in a vi- 
sion, of the visitation . Kal (Time or the famine personified) appeared 
riding on a lean black buffalo. Grasping liis sword and shield, the in- 
trepid Hara assaulted the apparition. Bravo, Bando Hara,” it ex- 
claimed ; ** I am Kal (Time) ; on me your sword will fall in vain. Yet 
you are tlie only mortal who ever dared to oppose me. Now listen : I 
am Bealees (forty-two) ; the land will become a de.sert ; fill your grana- 
ries, distribute liberally, they will never empty.” Thus saying, the 
spectre vanislied. Rao Bando obeyed the injunction \ he collected grain 
from every surrounding state. One year passed and another had almost 
followed, when the periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which 
ravaged all India. Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while 
his own poor had daily portions served out gratis: which practice is still 
kept up in memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lutigur-ea-googri^ or 
‘ anchor of Bandoo.’ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him from 
adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation of 
power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the royal power ex- 
pelled him from Boondi, where, under their new titles of Sainarcandi 
and Urmircandi, they jointly ruled even years. Bando retired to Ma- 
toonda, in the hills, where ho died after a reign of twenty-one years, and 
w;hcre his cenotaph still remains. He left two sous, 1st. Nafayn-das^ 
and 2d. Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda. ^ 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat; but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he aHssembled^^ anas of the 
Patbar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, o^perisl^ in 

three sons ; each founded clanfi. The eldest, Bacha, had two 
Sewji and Seranjl. Thejormerhad Meojijthe latter had Sawttat, whofc desoeitd-< 
oats are styled Meek and Sawuut ffaras. f 
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the attempt* They swore to abide his fortunes. After the days of ina* 
turn (mourning) were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles a compli- 
mentary message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to them ; and 
not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in obscurity, it was • 
signified, that ho might come. 

With.^a small but deyoted band, he reached the ehowk (square), 
wheredie left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He 
ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tried to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apartment; bat no sooner 
was this intention .perceived, than the hhanday or ‘ double-edged 
sword,* pf Bando's son cut the elder to the ground, while his lance 
reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of 
Bhavanf, and giving a shout to his followers in the choxvk, their swords 
were soon at work upon the Mooslems. Every true Hara supported 
the just cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and their crew 
were hurled with ignominy over the walls. To commemorate this ex- 
ploit and the recovery of Booudi from these traitors, the pillar on which 
the sword of tho young Hara descended, when he struck down 
Sarnarcaiidi, and wliich bears testimony to the vigour of his arm, is 
annually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the Dusera,* 

Narayii-das became celebrated for his strength and prowess. 
He was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers 
to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger and him- 
self, “ that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the eld- 
er.” Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered inert from the enor- 
mous quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men ; 
for it is recorded he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.*’-f* 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to aid 
the BanavRaemulI, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he 
out at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day's mar<^b, 
he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth 
wide ope% into which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a yonog 

• ; __ 

* Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase o£ the old palace, which 1 have 

seen. 

t The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a halfpennj. One pice weight is a conunoa 
does for an ordinary Bajpoot, but 'would send the uninitiated to eterhal sibep. 
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tailani"*^ came to draw water at the well, aijd on learning thftthia 
, Boondrs prince on his way to aid the Kana in his distress, she ob- 
served, ‘^Ifhe gels no other aid than his, alas for my prince !*’ "The 
mnuldar (opium-eater) lias quick ears, though no eyes,” is a common 
adnge in Jlnjwarra. "What is tliat you say, raud (widow)?” rojired 
tiio Rao, advancing to lier. Upon her emhpivouriug to excuse herself, 
ho ol)ftorved, ilo not fear, but repeat it.” Tn her hand she had air iro.ll 
crow-bar, wldch the Rao, taking it from her, twisted until the ends 
met round her neck. ‘'Wear this garland for me/’ said ho, "until I 
return from aiding thoRamv, unless in the inluiiin you can find some 
one strong enough to unbind it.” 

Ci^eotore was closely invested; the Rao mo\n*d by the intricacies 
of the Pathar, took the I'oyal camp by surpiiso, and made direct for tlie 
tout of the generalissimo, cutting down all in his way. Confusion and 
panic seized the Mooslems, who flial in all directions. The Boondi na- 
karras (drums) struck up ; and as tlie morning l>roke, the besieged bad 
the satisfaction to behold the invaders disperst^d and iheir auxiliaries 
at hand. Rana Riemull came forth, ami conducted liis deliverer in 
triumph toChaetore. All tlie chiefsassemblcd »odo honour to Boornlis 
prince, and the hulies " beiiind tlic curtain ” felt so little alarm a(j 
their opium-eating kniglit, that the llam/s niece determined to es- 
pouse iiim, ami next dny communioatfsl her intent.ion.s to the Rana. 
“The .slave of Navnyn ” was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair 
liuly die for Ids love ; the Rana was too sensible of liis o’nligation not to 
liail witli joy any mode of testifying liis gratitmle, and the nuptials of 
the Kara and Ketn were oelebrate<l witli pomp. With victory mid hia 
bride, be rcturne<I to the Bando valley ; where, liowever, ‘ tlie flower 
of gloomy Dis * soon gained tlie ascendant even over Oaimieo, and jiis 
closes augmented to such a degree, that “ he scratclied his lady instead 
of himself, and witli sucli severity that he marred the beauty of the 
Mewari.” In the morning, perceiving what had happened, yet being 
assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant victory ovc^liimself, 
and “consigned the opium-box to her keeping.” Naravn-das ruled 
thirty-two years, and left his country in tranquillity, and much ex- 
t(?n<led, to bis oidy son* " ^ 

Boornjmull ascended thegadi in S. 1590 (A.D. Like hi^ 

father, he was athletic in form and dauntless iu soul<( au<r it is^said 


* Wife oi' daughter of a tOflUi or oilmaa* 
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toms, his (like those of Bama and Prithwiraj) reaching fat belo# his 
knees.’* 

The alliance with Cheefcore was again cemented by intermarriage. 
Soqja Bae, sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who 
bestowed Jiis own sister the Rao. Rao Soojo, like his father, was 
too partial to his uml One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep in the 
Presence, when aPoorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination to disturb 
him, and “ tickled the Hara*s ear with a straw.” He might as well have 
jested with a tiger : a back stroke with his khanila stretched the insult- 
er on the carpet The sou of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, and 
waited for revenge, which he effected by making the Rana believe the 
Rao had other objects in view, besides visiting his sister Sooja Bae, at 
the Rawula., The train thus laid, the slightest incident inflamed it. 
The fair 'Sooja had prepared a repast, to which she invited both her 
brother and her husband : she had not only attended the culinary pro- 
cess herself, but waited on these objects of her Ip ve to drive the flies 
from the food. Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings to the hus- 
band, yet she is eveiff more solicitous for the honour of the house from 
whence she sprutig, than that into which she has been admitted; which 
feeling has engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, 
on removing the dishes, that her brother had devoured his share like 
a tiger, while her husband had played with his like a child (haJac)** 
The expression, added to other insults wiiich he fancied were put upon 
him, cost the Rao his life, and sent the fair Sooja an ,ioutiruely victim to 
Indraloca. The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana from notic- 
ing the remark at llie moment, and in fact it was m9re accordant with 
the general tenor of his character to revenge the affront with greater 
security than even the isolated situation of the brave Hara afforded 
him. On the latter taking leave, the Rana invited himself to hunt on 
the next spring festival in the rumnas or preserves of Boondi. Th^ 
merry mq^itU of Phalgoon arrived ; the Rana and his c^jirt prepaire^, ' 
their suits ot amowah (green), and ascended the Pathar on the road^||) \ 
Boondi, in spite of the anathema of the prophetic Sati who, as she 
evaded the pyre at Bumaoda, pronounced that whenever Rao and 
mot to buatlbgether at the Aihara, such meeting, which had/^j^ted 
4U hto hbp^, woyld always be fatal. But centuries had rolled bol^weeiit ; 
^6^ denunciation of the daughter of Aloo HaraandiSo^^d^e' of 

; and the j^opbecy, though in every mouth, served m9r^||tt0 amihta 
v:'"':' ' eii ' ' ' ' 
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the leisure hour ; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon a» 

' a tale that was past/ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank of the Chumbul, in whose glades every spe- 
cies of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The 
troops were formed into lines, advancing through the junglefi with the 
customary noise and clamour, and driving before them a promiscuous 
herd M tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species 
of deer, from the enormous bara-singa and Nilgae to the delicate an- 
telope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the little wild dog. In sAch an 
animated scene as this, the Rajpoot forgets even his opium; he requires 
no exhilaration beyoud the stimulus before him ; a species of petty war, 
not altogether free from danger. 

It was amidst the confusiou of such a scene that the dastard Rana 
determined to gratify his malice. The princes had convenient stations 
assigned tliem, where they could securely assail the game as it passed, 
each having but one or two confidential attendants. With the Rana 
was the lago of his revenge, the son of the Poor^ia. whom the Hara 
prince had slain. “ Now is the moment,” said the Rana to his com- 
panion, “ to slay the boar,” and instantly an arrow from the bow of the 
Poorbia was sped at the Rao. *' With an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, 
and turned it off with his bow.” This might have been chance, but 
another from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
treachery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana 
darted at him on horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The 
Rao fell, but .recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up the 
wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, “ Escape you 
may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The Poorbia, who followed his' 
prince, when he saw the Bao hind up his wound, said, “ the work is 
but half done and like a coward, Rutna once more charged the 
wounded Rim. As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, like 
ai wounded tigto, the Hara made a dying effort, caught the aMassiu by 
the robe, and dragged him from his steed. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, 
with preternatural strength, with one hand he graspe<Lhig*vic tim by 
tihe throat, with the other he searched for his dagger. Whai^a monsent 
for revenge 1 He plunged the weapon into his assassin^s heart, and saiv 
hira exinre at bis feet. The Bao was satisfied ; there was no more life 
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left itim than sulaced for revenge, and he dropped a corpse npon the 
dead body of his foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Bao, that her son was 
nlftin in the AVtara, “Slain !” exclaimed this noble dame, "but did be fall 
alone ? Never C(?uld ason, who has drunk at this breast, depart unaccom- 
panied and as she spoke, “maternal feeling caused the milk to .issue 
from the fSunt with such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus, expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his revenge. ' 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to 
follow. The wives of the murdered princes could not survive, and the 
pyres were prepared on the fatal field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated 
her jest, which cost her a husband and a brother, in the flames, while 
the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, in accordance with cus- 
tom or affection, burned with the dead body of her lord. The cenotaphs 
of the princes were reared where they fell ; while that of Sooja Bae was 
erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the picturesque beauty 
of this romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for the travel- 
ler, who may have taste to admire the scene, and patience to listen to 

stovy*^ 

Soortan succeeded in S. 1 591 (A.D. 1535), and married the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Siikta, founder of the Suktawuts of Me war. He be- 
came an ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity of war, KaL-Bhiroo, 

and like almost all those ferocious Rajpoots who resign themselves to 

hishorridrites, grew cruel and at length deranged. Human victims 
are the chief offerings to this brutalized person ideation of war, though 
Soortan was satisfied with the eyes of his subjects, which he placed 
upon the altar of “ the mother of war/’ It was then time to questioh 
the divine right by which he ruled. The assembled nobles deposed and 
banished him from Boondi, assigning a small village on the Chumbul 
for his residence, to which he gave the name Soortanput, which survives 
to bear testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of their 
princes by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morality. Having 
no offspring, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodb, son of Rao Baadp, 
who had Keen brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda. * 

Rao Arjoou, the eldest of the eight sousf of Nirboodh, 
his banished cousin. Nothing can more effectually evince the total ex- 
tinction af ^imosity between these valiant races, when, once * a fend 
is balanced^ than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after his acoeeainn^ da- 

♦ We here insert the plate containing the cenotaph of the fair Sooja Bae, the 
retired point of view. The Author has also seen the cenotaphs, of, th^ princes at l^andta, 
a place which BtUl atords good hunting, 

t Four of th^ had appanages and founded clans, namely; Bheett,^ who hsd Takor- 

da ; FooiOi who had Hordoe ; Mapal aad Baohaett} whose abodes m not reoorded. 
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himself and bis valiant kinsmen to the servise of of tbut 
Raua wbo had slain bis predecessor. The memorable attack upon 
Cheetoreby Bahadur of Qfuszerat, has already been related,* and the 
death of the Hara prince and his vassals at the post of honour, the 
breach. Baa Arjoon was this prince, who was blown up at the Ohee- 
toree boorj (bastion). The Boondi bard makes a striking picture of this 
catastrophe, in which the indomitable courage of their prirfce is finely 
imagined. The fact is also confirmed by the annals of Me war : 

^'Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of 
the mine, Arjoon drew his sword, and the Avorld beheld his departure 
with amazement”t 

Soorjiiu, the eldest of the four sous J of Arjoon, succeeded in 

S. 1689 (A.D. 1033). 

* See Vol. I, p. 330. 

t ** Sor na Itm holmt'for 
“ Bhur purhut ori gUla 
** Tyn hari tnrtvar 
“ Ad patia^ Ifara Vja.{\) 

(1) TJja, the familiar contraetioii for Arjoona. 

X Bam Sing, clan llama Hara ; Akbiraj, clan Akhirajpota ; Kaiidil, clan Jessa HarSc 
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With Bao Soorjan corntneueed a new era for Boondi* Hithorto 
her princes had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emergencies which are maintained as much from 
kinship as vassalage. But they were now about to move in a more ex- 
tended orbit, an<l to occupy a conspicuous page in the future history of 
the empire of India. 

Sawuut Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of the 
Shercshahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the Afghan 
governor of Tlintliurnbor, which terminated in the surrender of this 
celebrated fortress, which he delivered up to his superior, the Rao 
Soorjun. For tin's important service, which obtained a castle and pos- 
session far superior to any under Boondi, lands were assignf‘d n<»ar the 
city to Savvuntji, whose name became renowned, and was transmitted 
as the head of the clan. Sawunt-llaia. 

The Ohohan chief of Raidia, who was mainly instrumental to the 
surrender of this famed foi tress, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Soorjan, a.s a fief of Mewar. Thus Rjuthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajmere, and continued until the fourteenth century 
in a branch of I he family descended from Boesildoo, when it was cap- 
tured from the valiant Hamir^ after a desperate resistance, once more 
reverted to the Chohan race. • 

Rinthumbor was an early object of Akber's attention, who besieg- 
ed it ill person. He had been some time before its impregnable walls 
without the liope of its surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber and 
his son, the iiioro celebrated Raja Maun, who had not only tendered 
their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by marriage, 
determined to use their influence to make Soorjun Kara faithless to 
his plctlgc, “ to hold the castle as a fief of Oheetore.”*[- That courtesy, 
which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajpoots, obtained Raja 
Maun access to the castle, and the emperor accompaiued him in the 
guise of a mace-bearer. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recog- 
nized tfle emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises freyn 
respect, took the mace from his hand and placed Akber on the * Qpsh- 
ion ’ of the governor of the castle. Akber s presence of mind did not 

• JIis Atuiiw immorthltzcti by a descendant oi the bard Chund, in the works al- 
reotiy monti'fcdh, as boaiiiij^ his name, the flmiir^iruBa and 

The Iraja Mann ot Amber is styled, in the poetic cbroipCle of tno Hates, ‘Hhe 
shade of the MU^'uga a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful influence and 
example, in all^'iug himself by xnatrunonial tics with the imperialists, denationalized 
the Kajpoot chai actor. In refusing to follow (his example, we have {ireeented a pic- 
ture of paitioUsmin the life of Kena pratap of Uewar, Kao Soorka avoided by com* 
mtion what tho Cheetoie prinoe did by aims, * 
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forsake him, and he said, “ Well, Bao Soorjun, vhat is to be done T 
itrhich was replied to by Baja Maun, “ Leave the Bana, give up Bin- 
thumbor, and become the servant of the king, with high honours and . 
office.” The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent ; the government 
of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to be appropriated without 
inquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty to name 
any other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king.* * * § 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

let. That the chiefs of Booudi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Bajpoot, of sending a dola'f to the royal harena. 

2d. Exemption from the jezeya, or poll-tax. 

3d.' That the chiefs of Bound! should not be compelled to cross the 
Attoc. 

4th. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the ob- 
ligation of sending their wives or female relatives “ to hold a stall in 
the Meena Bazaar” at the palace, on the festival of Noroza.]: 

5th. That they should have the privilege of entering the Detoan- 
aum, or ‘ hall of audience,’ completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader. 

8th. That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 

daffh. § 

9th. That they should be allowed to beat their nakarrai, or ‘ kettle- 
drums,’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lalduncaza, or ‘red- 
gate ;’ and that they should not be commanded to make the ' prostra- 
tion, ’ll on entering the Presence. 

10th. That Booudi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the 
king, who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

* Wc may here remark, that the sacceeding portion of the annals of ll&ondi is a 
fifee traDslation of an historic, sketch drawn up for me by the Raja of Booudi footu 
bxB own records, occasloiialiy augmented from the bardic chronicle, 

t Uola is the term fox a princess affianced to the king, 

X An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, derived from their Tartar 
try. For a description of this festival, See Voi* 1, p. 365, aud Gladwin’s Ateen ' 
Akberri, ^ 

§ This brand (jlq>gh) was a flower on the forehead. t 

H SiimJar to the ko4ow of China. Had bur ambassador posses|ed the wit .of*‘Rao 
BTOrtan of ^arnhi, who, when contpelled to pay homage to the king, deteroxiudel afc 
whatever haaai'd not to submit ta this degradation, he might have suceeeded m ime 

the reiaUon ofthia m 
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In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, he 
assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing that 
privilege so dear to the Bajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which is rnain-^ 
stained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full acceptance of his 
terms, wo cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from him the remnant 
of allegiance he owed to Me war, now humbled by the loss of her capi- 
tal, or that he should agree to follow the victorious car of the Mogul - 
But this dereliction of duty was effaced'by the rigid virtue of the brave 
Sawunt Hara, who, as already stated, had conjointly with the Ivotario 
Ohohari* obtained Rinthumbor. He put on the saffron robes, and with 
his small but virtuous clan determined, in spite of his sovereign^ ex- 
ample, that Akber should only gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar with 
a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on " whatever Hara of gentle 
blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit it 
alive/* Sawunt and his kin made the sacrifice to honour; “ they gave up 
their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the Rana,” albeit himself 
without a capital ; and from that day, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor 
without averting his head from an object which caused disgrace to the 
tribe. With this transaction all intercourse ceased with Mewar, and 
from this period the Hara bore the title of Rao Raja** of Booudi* 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Gondwana, so named from being the region of the Goarids/’ 
He took their capital, Bari, by assault, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ment erected the gateway still called the Soorjunp61. The Goand 
leaders he carried captives to the, emperor, and generously interceded 
for their restoration to liberty, and to a portion of their possessions. On 
effecting this service, the king added seven districts to his grant, in- 
cluding Benares and Ohunar. This was in S. 1632, or A.D. 1676, the 
year in which Rana Fratap of Mewar fought the battle of Huldighat 
against Sultan Seliin.f 

RaoJSoorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus si; 
large, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the jpeu- 

dence of bis administration and the vigilance of his police, the most 

• % 

j-r— — 

\ This conjoint act of attaining: the castle of Rinthumbor is eone.rti(iod ii ,thd an- 
stats of the chieftaini of Rotario, of the same original stock^ss the Haras £ though a 
Ohohan. 1 knew him very well, as also one of the stoc^, ot Baidtai 
imofher of the of Mewar, 

f Bee Vol I, p, 3Sh 
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.perfect iseearitj to pmcm iiod property was establiafaod throi^hput tbe 
province. He beautified and ornamented the city/ especially that 
quarter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various public 
purposes, and twenty baths, were constructed under his auspices. He* 
died there, and left three legitimate sons : 1. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, njek* 
named by Akber, Lukur Khan; 3. Raemull, who obtained the town 
and dependencies of Polaita, now one of the fiefs of Kotah and the resi* 
denceofthe Haemnlote Haras. * 

About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Delhi to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having de* 
terinined on the reduction of Quzzerat, he despatched thither an im- 
mense army, which ho followed with a select force mounted on camels. 
Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, he had 
formed a corps of five hundred, each having two fighting men in a pair 
of panniers. To this select force, composed chiefly of Rajpoots, were 
attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Proceeding with the utmost 
celerity, Akber joined his army besieging Surat, before which many 
desperate encounters took place, lii the final assault the Hara Rao 
slew the leader of the enemy ; on which occasion the king commanded 
him to “name his reward.” The Rao limited his request to leave to 
visit his estates annually during the periodical rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation 
of the universal empire of India, gave abundaiit opportunity to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exert their valour; and the Hanis were ever at the 
post of danger vind of honour. The siege ajid escalade of the famed cas- 
tle of Ahmednuggur afforded the best occasion for the display of Hara 
intrepidity ; again it shone forth, and again claimed distinction and re- 
ward. ^ To mark his sense of the merits of the Boondi leader, the king 
commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led the 
assault, which he named the Bhoj boojj; and further presented him 
own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault, Chand Begum, ^ 
queen of Ahmednuggur, and an armed train of seven hundred females^ 
were slain, gallantlj fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the eujli- 
perov’s displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Bae,.Aktier 
. cortunandf’d a court-mourning ; and that all might teBtifyin , participa* 
tiouiiUht^ir iuaster's affliction, an ordinance issued that aft the.Raj^ 
pobt well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 

iisand the beard. To ?iccurii*co»ipUanoe, the royal barbers 
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Bat wHev\ to toe qjiattots oHV^ 

HaraiSy ia order to remove these tokens of manhood, they were repulsed 
with buffets and contumely. The enemies of Rao Bhoj aggravated the 
crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal ear that the out* 
ragf upon the barbers was accompanied with expressions insulting to 
the memorjr of the departed princess, who, it will be remembered* was 
aRajpootni of Marwar. Akber, forgetting his vassal's gallant services; 
commanded that Rao Bhqj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of 
his *moiiche.' He might as well have commanded the operation on a 
tiger. The Haras flew to their arms ; the camp was thrown into tumult, 
and would soon have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not tho 
emperor, seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondi 
quarters in person. He expressed his admiration (he might have said 
his fear) of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with 
the Rao, -who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added " that an eater of pork like him was unworthy the distinction of 
putting his lip into mourning for the queen,” Akber, happy to obtain 
even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Rao, and carried him 
with him to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of 
Akber’s death.* He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun by 
means of a poisoned confection formed into pills. To throw the Raja 
off his guard, he had prepared other pills which were innocuous; but 
in his agitation he unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed 
those which were poisoned. On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired 
to his hereditary dominions, and died in his palace of Boondi, leaving 
three sons, Rao Ruttuu, Hurda Narayn,f and KesoodaSif 

Jehaugir was now sovereign of India. He had nominated his son 
Purvez to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him in 
the city of Boorhanpur, returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, 
jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. This murder was 
followed by an attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he 
was.popillar with the Rajpoot princes, being son of a princess of Aqji- 
ber, a formidable rebellion was raised ; or, as the chronicle says,/* the 
tvi^nty-two Rajas turned against the king, all but Rao Ruttun 

** Surnmr p'foota^ jul laha^ ' / , 

^ Ah haa kurro jutttm 1 

$ * ** Jata gurh Jekei^ngh' ca, 

« _ ** BBkha ' Mao Muttun, 


r * See voi.T, prsYz. ^ : 

V t He held Eotah in separate grant from the king during toeenyears. 

^ ^ He obtained the town of Bheepri (on the Ohumbul), with twenty •seven yillagetii 

appanage. * \ 
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«rhe lake had biUBfc, the watens were tmhmg out ; where a^ir 
the remedy? The hoiiseof Jehangir was departing; it wae sustained 
by Rao Riittuo*” , 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Rnttun repaired 
to Boorhaopur, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. 
In this engagement, which took place on Tiiesdxty the full moon of 
Oartica, S. 1635 (A*D. 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. 
For these services, Rao Rnttun was rewarded with the government of 
Boorhanpur; and Madhu his second sou received a grant of the city 
of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his heirs were to hold 
direct of the crown. From this period, therefore, dates the partition 
of Haroiiti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward Madhu Sing, 
overlooked the greater services of his father. But in this Jehangir did 
not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded the union of so 
much power in the hatids of this brave race as pregnant with danger, 
.and well knew that by dividing, he could always rule both, the one 
through the other. Shah Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu Sing, 
whose history will be resumed in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah, 
Rao Rnttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpur, founded 
a township which still bears ins name, Riittunpur. He performed an- 
otlier important service, which, while it gratified tlie etnperor, contri- 
buted greatly to the tranquillity of his ancient lord-paramount, the 
Rana of Mewar, A refractory noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was 
leading a life ot riot and rapine in that country, when the Hara at- 
tacked, defeated, and carried him captive to the king. For this dis- 
tinguished exploit, the king gave him honorary nobuts, or kettle-drurns; 
the grand yellow banner to be borne in state processions before liis 
own person, and a red flag for his camp ; which ensigns are still re- 
tained by his successors. Rao Ruttun obtained the suflFrages not only 
of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the whole Hindu race, whose religion he 
preserved from innovation. The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem 
dared polute the quarters where they might be stationsgj with the 
tlood of the saeped kiiie. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in 
an action near Boorhanpur, leaving a name endeared by his 
and bis virtues to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sous, Gopiuath, who had Boondp; ^adhu Sing, 
who had Kotah; Heriji, who had Googore f J ugernath,»wbp had no fesna; 
, * T^iere are atwat fifty familiest hii desceiidAnts, forming a community 
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Oopiuath, the heir ol Boeudi, who died before his father. The 
iiiauuer of his death affords aeiother trait of Kajpoot charaicteri and mer- 
its a place amongst those anecdotes which form the romance of history. 
Oopiuath carried on a secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahmin of. 
the Buldea class, and in the dead of night used to escalade the house 
to obtain admittance. At lengHi the Brahmin caught him, bound the 
bands and feet of his treacherous prince, and proceeding direct to the 
palace, told the he had caught a thief in the act of stealing his 
honour, and asked what punishment was due to such offence. “ Death/* 
was the reply. He waited for no other, returned home, arid with a 
hammer boat out the victim’s brains, throwii^g the dead body into the 
public highway. The tidings flew to Rao Buttun, that the heir of 
Booudi had been murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed ; but 
when he learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had 
unwittingly passed, he submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Booiidi : 

1. Rao Oh Utter-Sal, who succeeded to Booudi. 

2. ludur Sing, who founded Indnrgnrh.'f' 

3. Beri Sal, who founded Buiwuu and Filodi, and had Kurwar 
and Peepaldo. 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thauoli. j 

It is useless to specify the names of the remainder, who left no issue. 

* This tmit iu tlu; fharacler of Kao linttuii furcihly reminds us of n similar ^’ase 
wJiioh occurred ai Gliiziii, and is related by Ferishta hi commemoration of the justice 
of Mahmoud. 

T These, the tlircc ;^roat fiefs of Booudi, — Indiirgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh, ore 
now all rtlienared from Booudi by the intrigues ol Zaiim Singof Kotah. H was un- 
fortunate for the Bwmdi llao. when both thef^e 8tat<‘s were admitted to an alliance, 
that fill tliesc historical ^wiuts wire hid in darkness. It would be yet alwtract and 
absolute justice that we should negotiate the transfer of the allegiauce of tliese chief- 
tains to their proper head of Booudi. It wouhi be a matter of little difficulty, and tfewj 
honour would be Immense to Booudi and no hanislup to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice 
of a power of protection to those who no longer require it. All Of these chiefs were thn 
founders o£|jlans, called after them, Indursalote. Berisalote, Mokhimsingote : the 
ffVftt eati muster fifteen hiaidrcd Jiaras under arms. Jeypur having imposed a tnbule 
on Uitise chif tains, iiaUm Sing undertook, in the days of prt4atory warfare, 
responsible for it ; for which he received that homage and service due to Boondj^ '?tlien " 

S ihi tp p^tect thefn. The simplest mode of doing justice would be to nmka th^6 
's redeem their freedom from tribute to Jeypur, by the payment qi so tnaay 
years' p«rchiwc,^‘hich would relieve them altogether from Zalim Sing, and ^ the sajtxie 
fime be iu acc^i#incc with our treaties, which prohibit such ties between the states. 

J^Thauoh.’^fornn^rly calh'd JujavYUr, is the only fief of the twelve sons lJuttun 
winch now pa>sobe«iienee to its proper head. The Mahraja is'^ 

dec^ndantof Maha. Sing, and if alive, the earth bears not a niore honourably, Iwrave 
<wridinpie-‘minded Rajpoot. He was the devoted servant of hisiy«^^ '^nce, and my 
very sincere and valued friend ; but we ahail have occasion to the ‘lion-kiile? » 

hSrtheFeieoiiiyiJHftnrative. # 
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Ohutter-sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Bao Buttnu, was not 
Only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but declared 
governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held nearly through- 
out this reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the empire into four 
vice-royalties, under his sons, Dara, Arungzebe, Shuja, and Morad, Rao 
Ohutter-sal had a high command under Arungzebe, in the Dekhan. Thai 
Kara distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct in all the vari- 
ous sieges and actions, especially at the assaults of Doulatabad and 
Beedir ; the last was led by Cliutter-sal in person, who carried the place, 
and put the garrison to the sword. In S. 1709 (A.D. 1653), Oalberga 
fell after an obstinate defence, in which Ohutter-sal again led the es- 
calade. The last resort was the strong fort of Damounee, which termi- 
nated all resistance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized. 

“At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was 
propagated of the emperor's (Shah Jehan) death ; and as during twen- 
ty days the prince (Arungzebe) held no court, and did not even 
give private audience, the report obtained general belief.* DaraShe- 
kho was the only one of the emperor's sons then at court, and the ab- 
sent brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to the 
throne. While Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungzebe prepared to quit 
the Dekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him with all his forces ; assuring 
him that he, a derveish from principle, had no worldly desires, for his 
only wish was to dwell in retirement, practising the austerities of a rigid 
follower of the prophet ; that Dara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, 
himself an anchorite; and that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah 
Jehan was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose he 
proffered his best energies.-j" 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Arungzebe, wrote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiving 
the mandate, Ohutter-sal revolved its import, but considering " that, as 
a servant of the gadi (throne), his only duty was obedience,' he instantly 
commenced bis preparations to quit the Dekhan. This rea<iiing the 
ear of Arungzebe, he enquired the cause of bis hasty departure, observ- 
. ing, that iu a very short time he might accompany him to cowrt. Thb 
Bbondi p rin ce replied, * his first duty was to the reigniqg sovereign,' 

• The mder wiU oba«!rve, FiS to the phraseology of these importSln% occttrreooes^ 
' that the language is that of the oiigiTial ; it is, in fact, almost a translation 

freita the memoirs of these princes Jn the Boondi archives* 

t TheEajpoot prince, who drew np this character, seems to have wdl 

and it is gratify! og fo find «vch ooncurteace with every authdiitjfc Ifut 
imkX such a charisjter he evemsliy inistakSn t 4 , 
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li.nd htoded him the firman or summons to the Presence. Arungzebe 
commanded that he should not be' petmitted to depart, and directed hia 
eiicarapment to be surrounded. But Olmtter-sal, foreseeing this, had 
already sent on his baggage, and forming his vassals and those of other 
Eajj>oot princes attached to the royal cause into one compact mas0, 
they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers^ 
without their daring to attack them. By the aid of some Solanki 
xjhieftains inhabiting the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao was 
abled to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical rains. 
Already baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Olmtter-sal, Arungzebe 
was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi 
in safety. Having made his domestic arrangements, lie proceeded forth- 
with to the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even 
existence, were alike threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of his 
sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand which still held it.” 

If a reflection might be here interposed on t|ie bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing were 
the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil example. Were we to take but a partial view of the picture, 
we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived at the verge of 
th^ grave, into which the unnatural contest of his sons for empire wish- 
ed to precipitate him, extending his arms for succour in vain to the 
nobles of his own faith and kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his prin- 
ciple, ‘allegiance to the throne,’ staked both life and land to help him 
in his need. Such a picture would enlist all our sympathies on the side 
of the helpless king. But when we recall tlie past, and consider that) 
Sliah Jehan, as prince Klioorm, played the same part (.setting aside the 
mask of hypocrisy), which Arungzebe now attempted ; that, to forward 
bis guilty design, he murdered his brother Purvez, who stood between 
him and the throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sym* 
pathies are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy itA 
curse to itself and all who are subjected to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this event, whi^, 
gained by Arungzebe, left the road to the throne free from obstruction^ 
We are ^uformed of the reason why the prince of Boondi did not 
add his coiliiTigeut to the force assembled to oppose Aningieelbe , tinder 
Jeswunt Sing of Marwar, unless it be found in that' ^ticle of the treaty 
of Eao SoorjuD, prohibiting bis successors from serving ucder a " leader 
of their own &ith and nation. The younger branch o(S&lah appears) 



m\t4 30paratioii from Bao%idt» to hate felt itoelf oxofli^rated obo- 

4 ionce to this decree ; for four royal brothers of Eotah» with of 
their clansmen, were stretched on this field in the cause of mamr 
dherma and Shah Jeban. Before, however, Arungzebe could tear the 
sceptre from tlie enfeebled hands of his parent, he bad to combat^his 
elder brother Dara, who drew together at Dholpur all those who yet re- 
garded “ the first duty of a Rajpoot.” The Boondi prince, with his 
Haras clad in their saffron robes, the ensigns of death or victpry, form- 
ed the vanguard of Dara on this day, the opening scene of his sorrows, 
which closed but with his life ; for Dholpur was as fatal to Dara the 
Mogul, as Arbela was to the Persian Darius. Custom rendered it indis- 
pensable that the princely leaders should be conspicuous to the host, 
ami in conformity thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the 
brunt of the battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might 
have preserved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared. 
A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and flight. The noble 
Hara, on this disastrous event, turned to his vassals, and exclaimed, 
“ Aceur-ied be he who flies ! Here, true to my salt, my feet are rooted 
to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with victory.” Cheering on his 
men,' he mounted his elephant, but whilst encouraging them by his voice 
and example, a cannon-shot hitting his elephant, the animal turned 
and fled. Chutter-sal leaped from his back and called for his steed, 
exclaiming, my elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never 
shall his masU:?’. ’ Mounting his horse, and forming his men into a 
dense mass (jroZf), he led them to the charge against prince Morad, 
whom he singled out, aud had his lance balanced for the issue, when a 
ball pierced his fiuehead. The contest was nobly maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, and 
with him tlm choicest of his clan. Mokim Sing, br»)ther of the Rao, 
with two of his sous, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed their 
fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battles of Oojein and 
Dholpur no less than twelve princes of the blood, together #ith the 
heads of every Hara clan, maintained their fealty (mamdkerma) even 
to death. Where are we to look for such examples ? 

4 ' Rao Obutter-sal had been personally engaged in fifi^-^^wo com*- 
bats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptibib fidelity.” 
He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that^portion wfaicb 
b|s name, — ^^the Chatter MaJii, — and the temple of Kesboor^^ 
voa oonstmeted udder bis direction. It was in W 
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WU«4i; li« left four tow, Kao Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing, vho got 
Googore, Bngwnnt Sing, who obtained Mow, and Bharat Sing, who was 
killed at Bholpur. 

^TVXUgSebe, Oll the attainment ot aoveTe\gnpovreT,tTana{etTodftW 
tJai^reaeutment he liarboiircd against C^uitter-sal to Uls sou and suc- 
cessor, Kao Bhao. He gave a commission to Raja Atinarain, Gor, the 
prince of Sheopur, to reduce “ that tiirhulpiit and disatfectod race, the 
Kara ” and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthumhor, declaring 
that he should visit Boondi shortly in person, on his way to the Do- 
khan, and hoped to congratulate him on his success. Raja Atmaram, 
with an army of twelve thousand men, entered Haiavati and ravaged it 
with fire and sword. Having laid siege to Kliatolli, a town of Indurgurh, 
the chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly assembled, engaged Atma- 
ram at Goturda, defeated and put him to (light, capturing the imperial 
ensigns krtd all his baggage. Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by 
blockading Sheopur, when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to 
court to relate this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The poor piince of 
the Gois was received with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of 
his inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgrace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Ilara courage, 
sent a firman to Rao Bhao of grace and free pardon, and commanding Ins 
presence at court At first the Rao declined; but having repeated pledges 
of good intention, he complied and was honoured with the government of 
Arungabad under prince Moazzim. Here he evinced his independence 
by shielding Raja Kurrun of Bikaner from a plot against his life. He 
performed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the 
brave Boondelas of Orcha and Duttea. He eree*cd many public edi- 
fices at Arungabad, where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his 
charities, and the sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures were 
(said to be) effected by him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (AD, 
1682), and, being without issue, was succeeded by Atiurad Sing, the 
grandso%of his brother Bhcem.f 

Auurad*a accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in orrfer 
to testify the esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent his own ele- 
phant, with theM^k^of investiture. Annrad accompanied 

^ 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajpoot princely 

oavuieiB are of a vA-y devout frame of mind. 

X Bheem Hing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son. Kishen 
Sing, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Aiungzebe, Auurad was the son 
ol Bashen. 
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Aruugzebe iu his wars iu the Deklmn, and on cwie occasion perfomed 
the important service of rescuitig the ladies of the harem out of the 
enemy’s hands. The emperor, iu testimony of his gallantry, told him to 
name his reward ; on which ho requested he might be allowed to com- 
mand the vanguard instead of the rear-guard of the army. Suljse- 
queutly, he wns distinguished in the ^siege and storm of Beejapur. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble. Makir^g use of some improper ex- 
pression, the Rao resentfully replied, ‘"I know what to expect from you 
which determined Doorjun to throw his allegiance to the dogs* He 
quitted the army, and arriving at liis estates, aroiod his kinsmen, at»d, 
by a possessed himself of Boondi. On learning this, the 

emperor detached A nurad with a force which expelled the refractory 
Doorjun, whose estates wore se(juestrated. Previous to his expulsion, 
Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on the forehead of his brother of 
Bulwun* Having settled the affairs of Boondi, the Rao was employed, 
in conjunction with Raja Bishen Sing of Amber, to settle the northern 
countries of the empire, governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the 
king, and whose head-quarters were at Lahore, iu the execution of 
which service he died. 

Anurad left two sous, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing suc- 
ceeded to the honouis and employments of his father. Soon after, 
Arungzebe, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, and finding 
his end approin'h, the nobles and officers <)f state, iu apprehension of the 
event, rer nested him to name a successor. Tlie dying emperor replied, 
that the succession was in the bauds of God, with whose will and under 
whose decree he was desirous that his son Buhadoor Shah Alum should 
succeed; but that ho was apprehensive that prince Azim would 
endeavour by force of arms to seat him.self on the throne.* As the king 
said, so it happened ; Azim Shah, being supported iu his pretensions by 
the army of the Dekhau, prepared to dispute the empire with his elder 
brother, to whom ho sent a formal defiance to decide their claigis to em- 
pire on the plains of Dholpoor. Boohadur Shah convened all the chieftaina 
who favoured his cause, and explained bis position. Amongst them waa 
Rao Boodh, now entering on manhood, and ho was at that moment in 
deep affliction for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing^-^f Vhen the 

* It is to repeat that this is a liteial translation from the records and 
of the Hava prinecq, whosorve<l theemperore. 

1 Tins catastrophe will be related in the Tersoual Narrative. 
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;ki%4Mr^d Hiitt to ropair to Boondi to perfotm tbe offioe^r of iawrning, 
and obosolo his rolatioos aod kindred, Boodh Sing repUod, ‘^It is not, to 
Bootidi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field— to 
that of Dholpnr, renowned for many battles and consecrated by the' me- 
mory of the heroes who have fallen in the performance of their duty 
adding “ thf^jj there his heroic ancestor Ohutter-sal fell, whose fame he 
desired’ to emulate, and by the blessing of heaven, his arms should be 
crowned with victory to the empire.” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedat 
Bukt, from the Dekhan ; and both armies met on the plains of Jajow, 
near Dholpnr. A more desperate conflict was never recorded in the 
many bloody pages of the history of India. Had it been anommon con- 
test for supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem supporters of the ri- 
vals, it would have ended like .similar ones, — a furious onset, terminated 
by a treacherous desertion. But here were assembled the brave bands 
of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, and clan against clan. The 
princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had long served with prince Azim, 
and were attached to him by favours, forgot the injunctions of Arung- 
zebe, and supported that prince’s pretensions against the lawful heir. A 
powerful friendship united the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose 
lives exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in all the wars of the De- 
khan. In opposing the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was 
actuated by his ambition to become the head of the Haras, and in an- 
tic^ation of success had actually been invested with the honours of 
Boondi. With such stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face 
to face on the plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions 
to empire, and what affected them more, those of their respective beads 
to superiority. Previous to the battle, Ram Sing sent a perfidious mei^* 
sage to Rjto Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, and 
come over te Azim ; to which he indignantly replied : That the field ! 
wbieh his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not that whereop* 
bb wbuld disgrace his memory by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduo* / 
lOCurage mt^inly contributed to the victory which placed Binh^ocr 
Shah witl^pu^a rival on the throne. The Rajpoots on either s^de sue- 
t^t^d the cMf shock of the battle, and the Hara prince of Kotah, and 
tbe noble Boondda, Dulput of Duttea, were both killed by eanbon-shot, 
to the cause they espoused ; while the pretensions oV Azim 
and his Son Bedat Bukt, were extinguished with their li^eia. 



^ ANKAlg Of JP4BAVATI. 

^ \ for ti)e signftl fkwyici^ reoderod op tbUi iiipi^tiipti Bopdii 
j^ipg was honoured with the title of Eao Baja, apd was admitted to the 
intimate friendship of the emperor, which be continued to enjoy until 
his death, when fresh contentions arose, in which the grandsoni of 
Arungzebeall perished. Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under vbom 
the Syeds of Barra held supreme power, and ruined the empire by their 
.exactions and tyranny. When they determined to depose the kjng, 
the Hara prince, &ithful to his pledge, determined to release him, and 
in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the (chowk) square, iu which 
his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Bam Siug was slfun, was 
maintained by his son and successor, Baja Bheem, who supported the 
jjarty of the Syeds. In the prosecution of his views and revenge, Baja 
Bheem so far lost sight of the national character of the Bajpoot, as to 
compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares while 
exercising his horse in the Midan, outside the walls of the capital. 
His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and gallantly der 
fended him, though with great loss, until they reached a place of safety. 
Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, Bao Boodh was com* 
polled to seek his own safety in flight.* Feroksere was shortly after 
murdered, and the empire fell into complete disorder ; when the nobles 
and Bajas, feeling their insecurity under the bloody and rapacious domi* 
nation of the Syeds, repaired to their several possessions.^ 

At this period, Baja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing 
Boodh Sing of Boondi. Bao Boodh Sing was at this time bis guest, 
having accompanied him from court to Amber. The cause of the qiiar* 
m 1 is thus related : The Hara prince was married to a sister of Jey 
Sing ; she had been betrothed to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who. m 
one of the marks of his favour for the victory of Dbolpur, resigned his 
pretensions to the fair in favour of Bao Boodh. Unfortunately, ah# 
bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his two iufsit sons hj 
another' Bani, ^e daughter of Eala Megh of Bey goo, one of the ^teen 
obie& of He war. During her lord’s absence, she feigned pregnancy, syad 

* 4SI. In which the Boondi Annals ^^corroborated by 

Qm Annah ol Mewer. and by an ^togtupk letter of Baja Jey ging of AteberiO d!ated 
,the.»th Palgoon, S, ms (A.D. 17)9). 

f debtee enhjeetc being ateradydiaetissed in Vol. I, would have had no.phws 
vtere if hot neeessiuy to show how aeonrately the Boondi j^teeea rteat^ 
..tej^OWtbctt lnjtetbe^aij^MhaviivadlMniealdOcaaHn x . . ,. u .. 
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iHavi&jjf iftfiiMci6/ii>t^e<l8tit«d ife M hia laiwiPat o8iM Hoodtt 

'«lr«ii»’ tttkda with tHa aqatvdcal conducb 6( fate qtitfaart, td thtf 

ctefaget of his pi'<>per oftepring, and took an opportnoity to tisvaal hoi' 
tiondnct to hot! brother. The lady, who was present, wall instantly m-* 
Cerrogated by her brother ; but exasperated either at the siispicioii of 
heir honour,, or the discovery of her fraud, she snatched her brotber'iif 
dagger from his girdle, and rating him as “ the son of a tailor,”* would 
have slain him on the spot, had he not fied from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber deter* 
mined to expel Rao Boodli from Booudi, and offered the ffodi to the chief 
of its feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue 
to refuse the offer. He theu had recourse to the chieftaiu of Kurwur, 
who could uot resist the temptatiou. This chief, Salim Sing, was gttil* 
ty of a double breach of trust ; for he held the confidential office of 
goveruor Of Tarragurh, the citadel commanding both the city and 
palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a deeply- 
cherished political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the maintenance 
of his supremacy over the minor Rajas, to which liis office of viceroy of 
HalWa, Ajmere, and Agra, gave full scope, and he skilfully availed him- 
self of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls. In' the issue of 
Feroksere’s dethronement he saw the fruition of his schemes, and after 
a show of defending him, retired to his dominions to prosecute hte 


Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence of 
its princes arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. He 
therefore determined to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers 
within his grasp, and moreover to compel the services of the chieftains 
who served under itis banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there Were many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber ; as the Puchwana Chohaus about Lalsont, Gooraii^ 
Neemrana,*who owed neither service nor tribute to Jeypur, but -led^ 
^eir quotas as distinct dignitaries of the empire under the flag of, 
Amber. Hven their own stock, the confederated Shekhawut8,Meemo<l 
^emselv^ui^er no such obligation. The Birgoojurs of Bajoro, tteh 


>* iPhis lad^ wfis sister to OfafmtiHtji, elder brother to JejrSmg, aixd iiai]?>«iipparatii 
td the aadi oi Aiitther,*wha was put to death by Jey Sing. To this murddi; the' j^ehtoro 
aUudesin the couplet given in thel* annals, Vol.ll,p. .131. k 

^,feh^u:^p|iar^nt of Ambet. J not whether Chuinunjji, tarn 

mif aidfC bn #hosd cnptlyity wd mtye (fee pf 400 . 
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JadooDS of Biana, and many otteni, the vassalage of older days, in 
the same predicament. These, being in the decline of the enapire un- 
able to protect themselves, the more readily agreed to hold their an- 
cient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with the stipulated 
quota,. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope he could in, like 
manner bring the Haros to acknowledge his supremacy,, he evinced 
both ignorance and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone 
Boodh Sing, and to make a Raja of his own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope 
his views, which were first manifested to the Booudi prince by an obs- 
cure offer that ho would make Amber his abode, and accept five hun- 
dred rupees daily for his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, who 
devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated the infamous 
intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and commanded that 
the Beygoo Baui should depart with her children to her father’s ; and 
having given time for this, he by stealth formed his clansmen outside 
the walls of Amber, and having worned his prince of his danger, they 
quitted the treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at the head of three hun- 
dred Haras, feared nothing. He made direct for his capital, but they 
were overtaken at Puncholas, on the mutual frontier, by the select army 
under the five principal chieftains of Amber. The little band, was 
enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, with a multitude of 
their vassals; and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sir war, and 
Bhowar, still afford evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi 
was slain, and the valiant band was so thinned, that it was deemed un- 
wise to go to Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau they reached 
Beygo .0 in safety. This dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to exe- 
cute his plan, and Duleel Sing, ofKurwur, espoused the daughter of 
Amber, and was invested with the title of Rao Riija of Booudi. 

, Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of*bis house. 
Raja Blieem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and the 
Syeds, prosecuted tlie old feud for superiority, making the Ohumbiil 
the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of Boosdi*8<>st of this 
stream (excepting the Eotris), which he aftached to Ebfan. \ 

. Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after mttny ; 
Witless attempts to rqcovM his patriiftoijy, ia which TO 
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blood was uselessly shed, died ,in exile at Beygoo, leaviug two sons, 
Omeda Sing and Deep Sing. 

Tlie sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven even from the shelter of 
the matornal abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, 
tlm Rana sequestrated Boygoo. Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, 
the brave youths collected a small baud, and took refuge in the wilds 
of Puchail, whence they addressed Doorjuu Sal, who had succeeded 
RajaTihoom at Fvotah. Thi-^ prince had a heart to cojnmiserate their 
misfortunes, aiul the magnanimity not only to relieve them, but to aid 
them in the lecovery of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


liao Omeda defeai^ the troops of Amher. — Conflict at Duhlana. — Omeda 
defeated and obliged to /hj — Death of linnja, hift steed — 'Takes re^ 
fnge amkh^ the ruins of the ChumbuL — Redeems his eopiiaL — 1$ 
again Csvpet led from it — fnterinew lolth the widow of hin father; 
she solicits aid fi 07)1 IJolear (o rei)isiale Omeda. — J'he Amber Tiince 
fo)ced to aelnowledge the elahns of Omeda. — Ife recovet's Boondi — 
i^uicide <f the A))d)er p) lace — First alienation of land to the J/oA- 
ratios . — Madhu t>uig of Amber assei'ts 8\ipre7naog over J/iuonti — 
Origin of tribntaii/ denuuids thereon. — Zalm Ifing — Alahratta 
enei^oachments — Omeda s revenge on the chief of Indimjnrh; its cause 
and conseij lienees. — Omeda abdicate^. — Cef emong of Yi giaj, or abdi- 
cation. — Installation ofAjit . — Omeda becomes a pilgrim; his wander- 
ings ; cause of their inte7'7 7iption . — Ajit assassinates the Rana of Ate- 
war. — Afe7norable Sati imprecation — Awful death of Ajit — Fulfil- 
ment of ancient prophecy . — liao Bishen i^ing succeed') — 07neda$ 
distrust of his gra7idson ; their reconciliation, — Omeda' s death . — 
JBitish anny ntieat') thiongh llarouit aided by Boondi. — Alliance 
with the English. — Benefits conferred on Boondi . — BNien Sing dies 
of the Cholera Alorbns ; fo7hids the rite of Sati. — Ills character ; 
constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the liao Raja Ram Sing. 

Omrda. was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house*$ 
foe, the Raja of Amber, in S. 1800 (A.D. 1741). As soon as tho event 
was ku(fwn to him, putting himself at the head of his clansmen, he 
attacked and carried Patun and Gaiuolli. “ When it was heard that the 
80X1 of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his 
fitandard/’^and Doorjuu Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara 
blood thuitlisplayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esuri Sirfg, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s 
policy, determined that Eotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the elder branch of Boondi The defiance of power avowed 
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in th^ support of young Ouioda brought his into aOtiotiV 
tah was invested. But the result does not belong t6 this part ot 6^ii 
history. On the retreat from ICotah, Estiri sent a body of Nannkpuntis 
to attack Orneda in his retreat at Bood (old) Loharit amongst the Mee^ 
nas, the aboriginal lords of these rnountain-wilds, who had often sert^d 
the cause of the Haras, iiotwithstanding they had deprived them of 
their birthrigiit The youthful valour and distress of young Omoda so 
gained their hearts, that five thousand bowmen assembled and desired 
to be led against his enemies. With these auxiliaries, he anticipated 
his foes at Beechorie, and while the nimble mountaineers plundered 
the camp, Omeda charged the Jeypur army sword in hand, and slaugh- 
tered them without mercy, taking their kettle-drums and standards. 
On the news of this defeat, another army ot eighteen thousand men, 
under Narayn-das Khetri, was sent against Omeda. But the affair of 
Beochnrie confirmed the dispositions of the Haras: from all quarters 
they flocked to the standard of the young prince, who determined to 
rivsk every thing in a general engagement Tlie foe had reached Dublana. 
On the eve of attack, young Omeda went to propitiate the lady of 
Sitooii ” the tutelary divinity of his race ; and as he knelt before the 
altar of Jsapiirna (the fulfiller of hope), his eyes falling upon the tur- 
rets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed arOund 
the orange flag, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Ruttnn ; and as they 
cleared the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered marshall- 
ed to receive them. In one of those compact masses, termed ffoU, with 
serried lances advanced, Omeda led his Haras to the charge. Its phy- 
sical and moral impression was irresistible; aiid a vista was cut through 
the dense host opposed to them. Again they formed ; and again, iu 
spite of the showers of cannon-shot, the sword renewed its blows ;bufe 
every charge was fatal to the bmvest of Orneda's men. In the first onset 
fell his maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing, Solaiiki, with the Mahraja^Mtir* 

Sing of Mottaj a valiant Kara, who fell just as he kuitched hit 
chakra (discus) at the bead of the Khetri commander of Amber. Brag 
Sing, chief of S(mm, a branch of the Thana fief, was also slain, with 
many of inferior note The $teed of Omeda yras Struck by^accatihoA^ 
ball, and the intoatines protruded from the wound. The iiltrepiditj^ 
the ymithful hero, nobly seconded Ins clan? was itnavail^ 



the ohxeftains, fbaring he would throw away a Ule tbs jW* 
oC wbifoh they wctaM 
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ctpteii}; ohw^fittgr/' if be sarvired. fioondi bb ibeira ; bat 
if be was slain, there trais an end of all their hopes.” 

With grief he submitted’; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, 
which leads to Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his faithful steed; 
abd as he loosened the girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and'wepfc. 
Hunja we^ worthy of such a mark of his esteem : he was a steed of Irak, 
the gift of the king to his father, whom he had borne in many an en* 
counter. Nor was this natural ebullition of the young Kara a tran- 
sient feeling : Huoja’s memory was held in veneration, and the first 
act of Omeda, when he recovered his throne, was to erect a statue to 
the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of Duhlana. It stands 
in the square (ehowk) of the city, and receives the reverence of each 
Hara, who links his history with one of the brightest of their achieve- 
ments, though obscured by momentary defeat* 

“Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot ; but 
this traitor to the name of Hara, who had acknowledged the supremacy 
of Amber, not only refu.sed his prince a horse in his adversity, but warn- 
ed him off the domain, asking “ if he meant to be the ruin of Indur- 
gurh as well as Boondi ?” Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, 
the young prince, stung by this perfidious mark of inhospitality, took 
the direction of Kiirwain. Its chief made amends for the other’s 
churlishness: he advanced to meet him, offered such aid as he bod to 
give, and presented him with ahorse. Dismissing his faitliful kinsmen 
tp their homes, and begging their swords when fortune might he kinder, 
he regained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Bampura, amongst 
the ravines of the Chumbul. 

Doorjuu-Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital 
Ugaiust the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, 
A,ppa Siiidia, felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omeda. The 
Kjotah prince’s councils were governed and his armies led by a hhat^ 
(limrd), who, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by the hero* • 
mm of th9 young Hara to lend his sword as well os his muse towat^ 
reiustating him iu the halls of his fathers. Accordingly, all the strahgtb. 
o| ^Siotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen and f^eud>i 
Omeda ;^ai^ an attempt on Boondi was resolved. The city^ whbije 
emlls were fit a state of dilapidation from this continual wajrfaw, was 
tah.en without «Hfl5culty; and the assault of the citailel of Tmtugurh had 

” ' I hatt made my Salaam, to the reiiresentatiTe of Hnnja, a&dltihould have eraisad 
: Jits^rnnkWith a clmplst on evammUitiu;. fwtjval, bad 1 dwelt'^iii^ithg- Hyu. ' 
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cdnimenced/ when the heroic Bhkfe received a fetal from a treacl* 
* erous hand in his own party. His death was concealed, and a cloth 
thrown over his body. The assailants pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, 
took to flight ; the ^ lion's hope was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated 
on the throne of his fathers. " 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion to 
re-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time given 
to prepare for defence, Omeda was compelled to abandon the walls so 
nobly won, and ‘'the flag of Dhoondar waved over the kliangras (battle-' 
ments) of Dewa-Bango.” And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper 
be recorded ; who, when his suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate him 
on the gad% refused “ to bring a second time the stain of treason on 
his head, by which he had been disgraced in the opinion of mankind," 
Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the aid of 
Mewar and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his rights, but carried his incursions, without intermission, into his 
paternal domains. One of these. led him to the village of Binodia:^ 
hither theOuchwaha Rani, the widowed queen of his father, and the 
cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted with herself and the 
world, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had brought upon her 
husband, herself, and the family she had entered, Omeda paid her a 
visit, and the ink-rview added fresh pangs to her self-repraoch. His 
sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her 
nefarious desire to stifle hia claims of primogeniture by a spurious 
adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sorrow. 
Determined to make some amends, she adopted the resolution of go- 
ing to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for the son of Boodh Sing. When she 
arrived on the banka of the Nerbudda a pillar was pointed* out to her 
on which was inscribed a prohibition to any of her race to cross this 
stream, which like the Indus was also styled atoc, or ‘ forbidden^' Dike 
a true Rajpootni, slio broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the 
stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no long- 
er any impediment, when no ordinance existed. Having passed the 
Rubicon, she proceeded forthwith to the camp of Mulhar !ll^io«Ho]ear. 
The sister of Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, becapie 
suppliant to this goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers, 


• Omeda, ‘ hope j' * a lion.! 
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adopted him as het brother to effect tho redemption of Boondi for the 
exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed; the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far 
his^compliance might be promoted by another call for his lance frpm 
the Bana of Me war, in virtue of the marriage-settlement which pro- 
mised the succession of Amber to a princess of his house, the Boondi 
records do not tell ; they refer only to the prospects of its own prince. 
But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of Holcar, express 
a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his horde to this sole 
object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe of sixty-four lakhs 
from the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, for his 
nephew Madhu Sing.* 

fie this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, in- 
stead of the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahrattas direct on Jeypur. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies about 
his person, who seized the occasion to forward at once the views of 
Boondi and Mewar, whose princes had secretly gained them over to 
their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the Mah- 
rattas to his capital than be quitted it to offer them battle. But their 
strength had been misrepresented, nor was it till he reached the castle 
ofBhagroo that he was undeceived and surrounded. When too late, he 
saw that “ treason bad done its worstf’ and that the confidence he 
had placed in the successor of a minister whom he had murdered, 
met its natural reward. The bard has transmitted in a sloca the cause 
of his overthrow: 

churi Eiwara 
Maj carna ca an 
** Mvntri moota maria 
*^Khetri Kenoo^dan, 

" Esuri forfsited all hopes of regality, when he slew that) great ministeij^ 
Kesoodas.” 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Gursae, betrayed 
their prince to the “ Southron,” by a false return of their number^, andi 
led him to tl^attack with means totally inadequate. Reustanoe to a 
vast tiumerioal saperiority would have been madness : he retreated to. 
tlie pastle of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege of tep days, he was 

• Bw AmuOa of Mewer, Vol. I, iSO. 





Ibreedl not Only tosigo a^^d fortbesuirendero^Boottdi/todtWii^ 
nuQciatioQ of al! claims to it for.himself and his descendants, but td 
in full acknowledgment of his rights, the tika oh the forehead of 
Omeda, With this deed, and accompanied by the contingent of Kothh, 
they proceeded to Boondi; the traitor was expelled; and while •re- 
joicings were making to celebrate the installation of Omeda, f he funereal 
pyre lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his foe. 
Raja Esuri could not survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence 
and hostility by poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi 
and Mewar. 

Thus in S. 1S05 (A.D. 1749) Omeda regained his patrimony, after 
fourteen years of ej^ile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal 
** cushion” of Boondi. But this contest deprived it of many of its orna- 
ments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it almost to 
its intrinsic worth, " a heap of cotton.” Mulhar Rao, the founder of the 
fiolcar state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother of the widow- 
queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo^ or uncle, to young 
Omeda. But true to the maxims of his race, he did not take his buckler 
to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those chivalrous notions 
so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion of the Boondi territory 
abetter incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of gratitude, than the 
titles of brother and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and obtained 
by regular dee<l of surrender, the town and district of Putun on the 
left bank of the Ohumbiil * 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
years of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tarragurh (the ‘Star-fort’), built by Diileel Sing. 
Madhu Sing, who succeeded to the^adi of Jeypur, followed up the de- 
signs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor his 
life, to render the smaller states of Central India dependant on Amber, 
For this Kotah had been besieged, and Omeda expelled, a^d as such 
policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, it only tended 
to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became principals, to the pre- 
judice and detriment of all. Madhu Sing, having obtained the castle 

* As tbfOfse days when Habratta spoliation commenced, a joinlistdbk purse wsa 
, made for all such ecquisitiems. life Patun was divided into shares, of Wnich the 
had one, and Sindia another ; bnt the Peshwa's share rexpaizmd nominal, and the 
netcnne was carried to account by Holcar for the services of the Poona sti^i li the 
pacidcation of A.P. lS3l7y Ihk long loaf and miK^ cherished dWtriot wa^ dnoe 
more incorporated with BootJidi, to thh unspeakable gratitude and ofiW priimeatid 
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of Rinthmnbor, a, pretext wa3 ftflfordod for tbeee preteoaioos to supra- 
macj* Froio the time of its surreodar by Rao Sooijuo to Akber, the 
importance of this castle was established by its becomiug the first 
or ^department/ in the province of Ajmere, consisting of no less than 
“eighty-threemphals/* or extensive fiefs, in which were C(»mprehend^d 
not only Booudi and Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire 
state of Seo*pur, and all the petty fiefs south of the Baugiuiga, the aggre- 
gate of which now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact^ with the ex- 
ception of Mahmoodabad in Bengal, llinthumbor was the most exten- 
sive sircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, this castle 
was maintained by a veteran commander as long as funds and provisions 
lasted ; but these failing, in order to secure it from falling into the 
bands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for ever to the throne, he 
sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom he might entrust it. He applied 
to Boondi ; but the Ilara, dreading to compromise his fealty if unable 
fo maintain it, refused the boon; and having no alternative, he resigned 
it to the prince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer defend. 
Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeypur to 
tribute fropa the Kotiis, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims without a slmdow of 
justice; but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display of 
supremacy and paltry annual relief, has nourished half a century of 
irritation, which it is high time should cease.* 

It was the assertion of this supremacy over Kotah as well as Boondi, 
which first brought into notice the most celebrated Rajpoot of modern 
times, Zalim Sing of Kotah. RaoDouijuu Sal, who then uiled that 
state, had too much of the Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the 
casual possession of Rintliumbor conferred upon his biother prince of 
Amber, who considered that, as the late lieutenant ot the king, he had 
a right to transfer his poweis to himself. The battle of Butwarro, in 
S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever exliuguisbed these pretensions, on which 

• The universal arbitrator, iSaUm Sing ot Kotah, having undcuokfu lo saUbfy 
them, and jave them from the annual visitations of the Jo>pui tioopb, wiUiuiew the 
proper allegiance o£ Induigmh. llulwan, and Anteideh to hirohcif. iho Biitibh govern- 
meut, in Ignorance of these histoncal i acts, and not desitousr to di'»Lurb the existing 
9tatft of things, were avoise to hear the Boondi cJ.iiins for theubtoiatiou ot her pioper 
authority over these her chief vobsala. With all nis giatitudc loi the rettiotatioMOf 
his political existence, the biavcand good Bishcii bmg could not suppress a sigh when, 
the ail thogsa^, that lord Hastings refused to go into the quebnon oi the who 

liad thus traiRy^erred their allegiance to Xalim fcJing ot Kotah* In their usual tnata- 
phijfical style, he said, With groat emphasis and sonow, My wings remain broken.” 
it would be a matAer of no difficulty to negotiate the claims of Jeypur, axMi cause the 
regent pf Kotah to forego his interpositioQ, which would be atteudi^ wuh no loss of 
any kind to him* but would afford unspeakable benefit and pride to Boondiy wbioh has 
WfU dhliprf ed tbh boon our hander 
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occasion Zalim Sing^ tlton scarcely of age, mainly contribnteii to Jia* 
cure the independence of the state he was ultimately destined togot» 
era. Sut this exploit belongs to the annals of Kotah, and would not 
have been here alluded to, except to remark, that had the Boondi army 
joined Kotah in this common cause, they would have redeemed its i$e& 
from the tribute they are still compelled to pay to Jeypur. 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the 
prosperity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen years 
had undermined ; but he felt his spirit cramped and his energies con* 
tracted by the dominant influence and avarice of the insatiable ]lfah> 
rattas, through whose means he recovered his capital ; still there was 
as yet no fixed principle of government recognized, and the Rajpoots, 
who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights of locusts over 
their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally transitory. Un« 
der this great and pernicious error, all the Rajpoot states continued to 
mix these interlopers in their national disputes, which none had more 
cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But the hold which the 
Mahrattas retained upon the lands of “Dewa Bango” would never have 
acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage mind of O'meda con- 
tinued to guide the vessel of the state throughout the lengthened pe- 
riod of his natural existence : his premature pol itical decease adds ano- 
ther example to the truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, 
are imperfect where the laws are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Oineda, naturally 
virtuous, and but for which deed, we should have to paint him as one of 
the bravest, wisest, and most faultless characters which Rajpoot his- 
tory has recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of bis 
doniiuions, and we have a right to infer that his wrongs and their 
authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for human nature can 
scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal of Indurgurb, 
on the defeat of Dublana As so long a time had passed since the res- 
toration without the penalty of his treason being exacted, it mSght have 
bden concluded that the natural generosity of this high-minded prince 
had co-operated with a wise policy, in passing over the wrong without 
foregoing his right to avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could 
at such a raoraeot witness the necessities of his prince and^fuse to re- 
lieve them, could never reflect on ibet hour without self-abborreifce » 
Mtibis.spirit was toobase to cfiSsr reparation by a future life 
!j||e cursed the magnanimity ef the man he had injured ; hutted >}idbr‘!|li!V 
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iili forbeaiwiQd, and aggravated the part he bed aded by fresh 
iojuries, and o& a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. 
Omeda had *' sent the ooco-nut,” the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to 
Madhn Sing, in the name of bis sister. It was received in a fall assem- 
bly,of all the nobles of the court, and wrifch the respect due to onobf the 
most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh wras at 
that time on a visit at Jeypur, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Baja of asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ? 

It is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince ; for his reply was an insulting iuuendo, 
leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood. That it was grossly 
false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja Beejy 
Sing of Marwar. “ Tlie coco-nut was returned to Booudi,” — an insUlt 
never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. 

In S. 1813 (A. D. 1757), Omeda went to pay his devotions at the 
shrine of Beejaseni Mata (‘ the mother of victory ’), near Kurwur. 
Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, be invited its chief to join the 
assembled vassals with their families ; and though dissuaded, Deo Sing 
obeyed, accompanied by his son and grandson. All were cut off at one 
fell swoop, and the line of the traitor was extinct : as if the air of heaven 
should not be contaminated by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda com- 
manded that the body of the calumnious traitor and his iisue should 
be thrown into the lake. His fief of Indurgurh was given to his brother, 
between whom and the present incumbent four generations have 
passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the'continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. Yet, 
in the midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this single act, in 
which he had usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it belongs 
io execute vengeance. Though no voice was lifted up against the deed, 
though he had a moral conviction that a traitor’s death was the due of 
Deo Singf bis soul, generous as it was brave, revolted at the . cnme, 
however sanctified by custom,* which confounds the innocent with the 
l^ilty. To appease his conscience, he determined to abdi^te:lbe 
throne, a|id^aas the rest of his days in penitential rites, and travendng, 

• The laws of Avenge are dieadfnll; absolute : had the sons of Deb Sh^ wiavlved, 
l^.'feud, upon their liege lord would have been entailed with .their estate. It iaa 
^e pidut for a subject tobalaaos tietween fidelity to his indaoet'and; a lauMf’s ftna, 
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in the pilgrim’s gerb^ the vast regions of lndia» to visit the sacinMjl 
shrines of liis faith. 

lu S. 1827 (A.D. 1771), theiinposing ceremony of " joograj,” which 
terminated the political existence of Oiueda, was performed. An im- 
age of the prince was made, and a py ve was erected, ou which it was con- 
sumed. The iiair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and 
offered to the man^s; lamentation and wailing were heard in the rm- 
toat* and the twelve days of matum, or ‘ mourning,’ were passed as if 
Omeda had really deceased ; on the expiration of which, the installa- 
tion of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing was proclaimed prince 
of the Haras of BooudL 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sriji (by which alone be 
was hcucefoith known), retired to that holy spot in the valley sancti- 
fied by the miraculous cure of the first ‘‘lord of the Fathar,”'{* and 
which was named after one of the fountains of the Qongos, Kedaruath. 
To thia spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, the warlike pil- 

** I’ho fruit and flower of many a piovincc,” 

grim brought and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the 
hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the 
tropic, fructify and fiuurish a»nidst the locks of his native abode. It in 
curious even to him who is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the caue of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing around 
his hermitage in spite gf the intense heats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
aud obtain the fuigiveuess which he found necessary to his repose. 
But in as.suming the julgrim’s staff, he did not lay asido any feeling 
becoming his rank or his birth. There was no pusillanimous prostra- 
tion of intellect; no puling weakness of bigutted sentiment, but the same 
lofty mind which redoemed his birthright, accompanied him wher- 
ever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in tlie societj^ef devout 
ahd holy men. He had read iu the annals of his own and of other 
states, that " the trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, aud that 
happy was the man who in time threw them aside aud made bis peace 
with heaven.” But in obeying, at once, the dictates of c^sdloucc and 
of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the wonders of creation, 

* Th* queens api^rtomati* 
f {kage 602. 
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to hxtiy himself in tbe fiine of EMya* or tho saorod bivtbs On fhe Gati* 
gos ; and he determined to see all those holy places comtnemorated 
in the ancient epics of his nation, and the never-eitding theme of the 
wandering devotee. In this determination he was, perhaps, somewhat 
iuftuenced by that love of adventure in which he had been nurtured, 
and it was jL balm to his mind when he found that arms and religion 
were not only compatible, but that his pious resolution to force a way 
through the difficulties which beset the pilgrim's path, enhanced the 
merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on 
his pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit's garb, but armed at all points. 
Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, and he carried or 
buckled on his person one of every species of offensive or defensive 
weapons then in use : a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in 
these degenerate times. He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist 
a sabre-cut ; besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their 
appurtenances of knives, pouches, and priming-horn, he had a battle- 
axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of airows ; and it 
is affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore and 
ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus ac- 
coutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his shield, 
and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some seconds extended. 

With a small cscoit of his gallant clansmen, during a long series of 
years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the Gan- 
ges to the southern promontory of Ramaiser ; and from the hot-wells of 
Seeta in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu 
Apollo at “ the world's end.” Within these limits of Hinduism, Omeda 
saw every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning ; and whenever 
he revisited his paternal domains, his return was greeted not only by 
his own tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot of Raj warra, who deem- 
ed his abode hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. 
He was regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge which 
his obserifation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted 
and every word to bo recorded. The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot be better ascertained than by the reverence manifested by every 
Hara tojbij^memory. To them his word was a law, and every relic of 
him continues to be held in veneration. Almost his last journey was to 
the* extremity <ff his nation, the temples at the Delta of the Indus, and 
the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agui-devi of Hinglaz, on 
the sboreB of Mekrao^ eveti beyond the Rubicon of the^ Hindus. As he 
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retimed bjrDwarioa, he waa beset by a band of Kabae, $ plaadeiiagf 
race infesting these regions. But the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh 
to that of ftuth, valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete vic- 
tory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his ransom, took 
an oath never again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omoda had been interrupted by a tra- 
gical occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and compelled 
him to abide for a time at the seat of government to superintend the 
education of his grandchild. This eventful catastrophe, interwoven in 
the border history of Mewar and Harouti, is well worthy of narration, 
as illustrative of manners and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pro- 
nounced ceutuiies before by the dying Snti of Butnooda, that “ the Rao 
and the Rana should never meet at the A/taira (or spring hunt) without 
death ensuing.” What we are about to relate was the fourth repetition 
of this sport with the like fatal result. 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of dispute. 
The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his territory, or desiring 
to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which be placed a garrison 
to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated by the discontented 
chiefs of Mewar to represent this iis an iufiingement of their prince’s 
rights. Accotdingly, the Rana marched withal! his chieftains, and a 
mercenary bund of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence he invited 
the Boondi pauce, Aj it, to his camp. He came, and the Rana was so 
pleased v ith hi manners and conduct, that Bilaita and its mango grove 
were totally forgotten. Spring was at hand ; the joyous month of Fhal- 
guii, when it was necessary to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar 
to Gouri. (See Vol. I, p 603.) The young Hara, in return for the 
courtesies of the Rana, invited him to open the A/iaira, within the 
rumnas or preserves of Boondi. The invitation was accepted; the prince 
of the Seesodias, according to usage, distributed the green turbans and 
scarfs, and on the appointed day, with a brilliant cavalcade/, repaired 
to the heights of iN uudta. 

The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budrinatb, no 
sooner heard of the jirojected hunt, than he despatched a sjpecial mes- 
senger to remind his son of the anathema of the Sati. Tbe^impetuoua 
Ajit leplied that it was impossible to recall his invitation on such pi&U- 
knimous grounds. The morning came, and the Rana, filled with seuti- 
mauts of friendship for the young Rao, rode with him to the field. Bol 
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the preceding evening, the minister of Mewar hAdf waited on the Bao, 
and in language the most insulting told him to surrender Bilaita, or he 
would send a body of Sindies to place him in restraint, and he was vile 
enough to insinuate that he was merely the organ of his prince's conoi- 
miftids. This rankled in the mind of tho Tlao throughout the day; and 
when the sport wfjis over, and he had tho Raiia’s leave to depart, a suddeiji 
idea passed across his mind of the intended degradation, aud an inci^ 
pient resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced him to return. The 
Rana, unconscious of any offence, received his young friend with a smile, 
repeated iiis permission to retire, aud observed that they should soon 
meet again. Irresolute, aud overcome by this affable behaviour, his 
half-funned iuteut was abandoned, aud again ho bowed aud withdrew. 
But scarcely had he gone a few paces; when, as if ashamed of himself, 
he siuiyaoned up tho powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim. With such unerring force did he ply it, that tho head 
of the lance, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed iu the 
neck of his steed. Tho wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as 
ho regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, Oh, 
Hara ! what have you done ?” when the ludurgurh chief tiiiished the 
treachery with his sword. The ilara Rao, as if glorying in the act, c.jr- 
ried off the chithuv-chaagi^ ‘ tho golden sun in the sable disk,* the regal 
insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in the palace of Boondi. Tht3 abili- 
cated Omeda, whoso gratified revenge had led to a life of ropontanco, 
was horror-struck at this fresh atrocity iu his bouse: he cried "shame 
on the deeii !” uor would ho henceforth look on the face of his sou, 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around tho last worldly honours 
paid to the muulercd king of Mewar ; aud although bis fate has boon 
elsewhere described, it may be proper to record it from the chronicle 
of his foeinan. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had married two sisters, daugh- 
ters of tho prince of Kishengurh, so that there wore ties of con- 
nexion to iuduco the Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, though 
he had been warned by his wife to beware of his brother-in-law. The 
ancient feud had been balanced in the mutual death of the last two 
princes^ aadj^o motive for enmity existed. On the day previous to this 
dlsaq^trous eveut^tho Mewar minister had given a feast, of which tho 
princes and their nobles had^ partaken, when all was harmony and 
friendship ; but the secpiel to tho deed strongly corroborates tho opinion 
tHatit was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, in hatred bf their tyran- 
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ntctt} prince ; and other hints were not wanting in addition to the indig- 
nant threats of the minister to kindle the feeling of revenge. At the 
moment the blow was stnick, a simple mace-bearer alone had the fidelity 
to defend his master ; not a chief was at hand either to intercept the 
stroke, or pursue the assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deal 
consninmated, than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if pauic-s^trnck and 
attacked by a host, took to flight, abandoning their camp and the dead 
body of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to her lord. 
She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and pre])ared to become his 
companion to a wot Id unknown. With the murdered corpse in her 
ar>n.s, she reared her form from the pile, and as the torch was applied, 
she pronounced a curse on his murderer, invoking the tree under 
whose shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, “ that, if a selfish 
treachery alone prompted the deed, within two mouths the assassin 
might be an example to mankind ; but if it sprung fiom a noble re- 
venge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from the curso : a branch of 
the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes of the Raua and the Sati 
whitened the plain of Bilaita.” 

Within the two mouths, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; the 
Bao of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of divine 
vengeance : “ the flesh dropped from his bon cs, and he expired, an ob- 
ject of loathing and of misery.” Hitherto these feuds had been balanced 
by the lex talionii, or its substitutes, but this last remains uuappeased, 
strength' ning the belief that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole ofiEspriug of AJit, and who succeeded to the 
gadi, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Sri- 
ji should watch his interests. Having arranged the uflairs of the in- 
fant Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhae (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until within a few years of his death, 
w)ien the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage of Kldarnath. 

Tt affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, 
or rather of the imperfection of their government, that, in his old age, 
when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation whic^ inflection 
bad prompted, the venerable warrior became an object of distruat to 
his grandchild. Miscremits, who dreaded to see wiSdom near tba 
throne, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji’s retnm 
to Boondi, comqnandiug him " to eat sweetmeats and tell bis beads ak 
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Benares.” The messenger, ivho found him advanced as far as Nya- 
sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that hie ashes should not minglo 
with his fathers.’ But such was the estimation in which he was held, 
and the sanctity ho had acquired from these pilgrimages, that the seu^ 
teuce was no sooner known than the neighbouring princes became 
suitors fof his society. The heroism of his youth, the dignified piety 
ofhis ago, inspired the kindred mind of Pratap Sijig of Amber with 
very different feelings from those of his own tribe. He addressed 
Sri"jiasa son and a servant, requesting permission to * dursun*kar^ 
(worsliip him), and convey him to his capital. Such was the 
courtesy of the flower of the Cuchwahas ! Sri-ji declined this mark of 
homage, but accepted the invitation. He was recieved with honour, 
and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Pratap feel the indignity 
put upon the abdicated prince, that he told him, if “any remnant of 
worldly association yet lurked within him,” he would in person, at 
tlie liead of all the troops of Amber, place him on the throne both of 
Boondi and Kotah. Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with his magna- 
nimity: “ They are both mine already, — on the oiio is my nephew, 
on the other my grandchild.” On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah 
appeared on the scone as mediator ; he repaired to Boondi, and exposed 
the ftitility of Hishon Sing s apprehensions; and armed with full powers 
of reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to scort the old Rao to his capital. 
Tlie meeting was sucli as might have been expected, between a pre- 
cipitate youth tutoied by artful knaves, and the venerable chief who 
had renounced every mmid.uie feeling but affection for his off-»pring. 

It drew tears from all eyes : “ My child,” said the pilgrim-warrior, pre- 
senting liis sword, “ take this ; apply it youiself if you think I can have 
any bad intentions towards y(ju ; but let not the base defame me.” Tlio 
young Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness ; and the I^undit and 
Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of seeing the intentions of the syco- 
phants, wl^o surrounded the minor prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, how- 
ever, to enter the halls of Boondi during the remainder of his life, 
which ended about eight years after this event, when his gn^ndchild 
entreated “ho would close his eyes within the walls of his fathei’s/* 
A remnai?t Ijf that feeling inseparable from Inimanity made the dying 
Omtsda offer no objection, and he was removed in a aookhpal (Utter) to 
the palace, where he that night breathed his last Thus, in S. 1860 
(A* H. 1804), Omeda Sing closed a varied and chequered life : the sim 
of'&ia morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to Iftxrst forth in a 
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radiant prosperity; but scarcely had it attained its merid^n glory era 
crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and soitow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only thir*- 
toen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and carried Patun 
and Gaiijolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, and but for the 
stain which the gratification of his revenge has left upon hi^ fame, he 
would have been the model of a Rajpoot prince. But let us not apply 
the European standard of abstract virtue to those princes, who have 
so few checks and so many incentives to crime, and whoso good acta 
deserve the more applause from an appalling lionhar (predestination) 
counteracting m >ral responsibility. 

The period of Sri-j is death was an important era in the history 
of the Haras. It was at this time that a British army, under the un- 
fortunate Moijson, for the first time appeared in these regions, avowedly 
for the purpose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of the Rajpoots, 
bt»t especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief was yet alive and 
counselled this policy, which has since been gratefully repaid by Bri« 
tain, wo are not aware ; but whatever has been done for Boondi, has 
fallen short of the chivalrous dc3serts of its prince. It was not on the ad- 
vance of our army, when its ensigns wore waving in anticipation of suc- 
cess, but on its humiliating flight, that a safe passage was not only 
cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost of the Raja's means, and 
with an almost culpable disregard of his own welfare and interests. It 
wftc, indeed, visited with retribution, which wo little knew, or, in the 
pusilUmimons policy of that day, little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, 
in 1M17, when we called upon the Rnjjioots to arm and coalesce with us 
in the putting down of rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join 
the alliance. Well she might be ; for tho Mahratta flag waved in uuisou 
with her <»vn within the walls of the capital, while the revenues col- 
lected scarcely afforded the means of personal protection to its prince. 
Much of this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804. 
IJhroughout the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ourajhts prince 
and dependents were inarms ready to execute our behest ; and whou 
victory crowned our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent paoiff- 
rati<in, Rao Raja Bishon Sing was not forgotten. The d^st^jets held 
by Ibtlcar, Home of which had been alienated for half abeutury«ai)id 
which had become ours by right of conquest, were resfored to Boondi 
without a qualification; while, at the same time, we negotiated the 
Sttixender to hipi of the districts held by Sindidi ou bis pt^ying, through 
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US, an annual sum caloulatad op the average of the last ton years' de« 
preciated revenue. The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was express- 
ed in a few forcible words: "I am not a man of protestation; but my 
head is yours whenever you require it” This was not an unmeaning 
phrase of compliment; be would have sacriliced his life, and that of 
every Hara^who “ ate his salt ” had we made experiment of his fidelity. 
Still, immense as were the benefits showered upon Boondi, and with 
which her prince was deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The 
old Machiavel of Kotah had been before him in signing himself '^Jidoe 
Sirkar Ingrez^ (the slave of the English govormneut), and had con- 
trived to get Indurgurh, Bill wun, Anterdeh, and Khatolli, the chief 
feudatories of Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting an 
arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was ‘‘clipping his wings.” 
The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and political expediency 
enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about a compromise which 
would restore the integrity of the most inti^rcsting and deserving lit- 
tle state in India.’*' Well has it repaid the anxious care wc manifested 
for its intoro'^its ; for while c\ ('ry other principality has, by some means 
01 other, caused un(*asinoMS or trouble to the protecting power, Boondi 
has silently advanced to comparative prosperity, happy in In r indepimd- 
ence, and inteifering with 110 one. The Rao Raja aurvivoo the resto- 
ration of his independence on Ij*^ four short years, when he was cairi'‘d 
off by Unit scourge the cholera vwrl)H*i. In his extremity, writhing 
under a disease which unmans the strongest frame and mind, ho was 
cool and cr)mposed lie interdicted his wives from following him to the 
pyro, and beiiueatliing his sou and succissor to tho guardion'-hip of 
the representative of the British government, bieathed his last in the 
prime of life. 

Tho character of Bisheii Sing may be summed up in a few words. 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. Under an unpolish- 
ed exteriot, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul ; he 
was by no means deficient in understanding, and possessed a thorougli 

distiusfuishctl happiness of conolurting the treaty with 
Bixinai m jpem’uary 18J8. His previous knowlcdftc of her doseits was not lUsoilvan- 
tajyeons to noi interestK, and he assumpd the rcspoUBibility ot concluding it upon the 
ff moral pnnoijiJien which wore to regulate our tutuic policy as determined in tho oom- 
menwmont of the war ; and setting aside the views which trenched upon these in our 
Bttbs^uont negotiations, 'fhese general pnnciples laid it down as a am nou that 
the Malimt^ should not have a foot of land in Kajpootana west of the Chumbul ; and 
he cltwed the door to recantation by sealing the re-union iu berpotnity to Boondi. of 
Bate and AlUand so situated, 
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knowledgfe of hiA owa iulteriBSta; When the HahtattftS gradually feut- 
tailed his reveotiea, and circtirhscfibed liis power and cornForts, he seem- 
ed to delight in shewing how easily he could dispense with uiiessentilal 
enjoy men ts; and found in the pleasures of the chase, the only stimulus 
beiittiug a Rajpoot. He would bitmiac for days in the lion's lair! nor 
quit the scene until he had circumvented the forest's kfeg, the only 
prey he deemed worthy of his shill. He had slain upwards of one hun- 
dred lions with his own hand, besides many tigers, and boars inuiiiner- 
able had been victims to his lance. In this noble pastime, not exempt 
from danger, and pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had a limb 
broken, which crippled him for life, and shortened his stature, previ- 
ously below the common stamlurd. But when he mounted his steed ' 
and waved his lance over his head, there was a rnasctiline vigour 
and dignity which at once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we called 
upon him, would have wiehled his weapon as worthily in our cause as 
did his glorious ancestors for Jchangir or Shah Allum. He was some- 
what despotic in his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary 
incentive to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the civil 
servants of his government ; and, if the Court Journal of B(>oi)di may » 
be credited, his audiences with his chancellor of the excliequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those in the ante-chamber, 
Q'he Rpija had a reserved fund, to which the minister was reqtdred to 
add a huixlrod rupees daily; and whatever plea he might advance for 
the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened to, or 
the appeal to Indrajeet was threatened. “ The conqueror of Indra" was 
no superior divinity, but a shoe of super-human size suspended from 
a peg, wljere a more classic prince would have exhibited his rod of 
etnpire. But he reserved this for his Barons, and the shoe, thus mis- 
named, was the humiliating corrective for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal principalities, the chief ; 
agents of power are few. They are four in number, naniely 4 p-l. The 
I)ewan,or Moosaheb;2. TheFoujdar, or Killedar; 3. TheBuckshee; 

4. The Rassala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 


This little state became so connected with the imperial 
that, like Jey pur, the princes adopted several of its customi The Piitiii; ^ 
#han, or premier, was entitled aild Moosaheb ; and he 4^#! 


ei^tire managemeut of the territoiy and finances. The Foujd^:pt: 
is the governqtr ef the castle, the Maire 
Some 
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fied with the family, who likewise heads the feudal quotaat ot the mer- 
ceuaries, and has lands assigned for their support. The Bmkahee con-* 
trols generally all accounts; the Rasnala those of the household expendi- 
ture. The late prince's management, of his revenue was extraordinary. 
Instead of the surplus being lodged in the treasury, it centered in a‘ 
mercantile concern conducted by the Prime Minister, in the profits of 
which the Raja shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, 
gain in the balance-sheet, it was stated at tliirty. From this profit the 
troops and dependents of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and 
grain, and at such a rate as he chose to fix.* Their necessities^ and 
their prince being joint partner in the firm, made complaint useless; 
but the system entailed upon the premier universal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons; the Ptao Rnja Ram Sing, 
then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821 ; and tlie 
Mahraja'Gopal Sing, a few mouths younger. Both were most proinis- 
ing youths, especially tlie Et»ja. He in}ierite<l his father’s passion for 
the chase, and even at this tender age received from the nobles^f* their 
nuzzurs and congratulations on the first wild game he slew. Hitherto 
his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or lambs. His mother, 
the queen-regent, is a princess of Kishengurh, amiable, able, and devot- 
ed to her son. It is ardently hoped that this most interesting state 
and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, under the, generous 
auspices of the government which rescued it from ruin. In return, wo 
may reckon on a devotion to which our power is 3’et a stranger — strong 
bands and grateful hearts, which will court death in our behalf with 
the same indomitable spirit that has been exemplified in days gone 
by. Our wislies are for the prosperity of tlie Haras I 

* The truck system, called is well known in Ha j poo tana. 

t And from the Author with the rest, whose nephew ho was by courtesy and 
adoptio n. 
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Separation of Kotali from BoondL — The Koteah BMh.^ — Madhti 
Sing, fr St Prince of Kotah. — Its division into fiefs, — l^he Madhani. 
^ilaja Mohind^ — Instance of demotion, — He is slain with four 
brothers, — Juggut Sing, — Paim Sing. — Is deposed. — Kishore Sing. 
— Is slam at Areat. — Law of prirnogeriitnre set aside. — Ram Sing. 
— Is slain at Jajow.~Bheem Sing, — Chnher-Sen, king of the Bliils. 
•^/Hs power is annihilated by Raja Bkeem . — Omni tribe. — Ongin 
of the clahny of Kotah thereon. — Raja Bheem attacks the Nimrn- 
' ool-Moolh, and is slain, — Character of liaja Bheem. — His enmity 
to Boondi, — Anecdote . — Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja 
Bheem. — R(to Arjoon , — Ciuil contest for succession. — Siam Sing 
— Maharao Doovjxm Sal. — First irruption of the Mahrattas . — 
League against Kotah, which is besieged. — Defended by Himimd 
Sing ^Jhala, — Zalim Sing born, — Siege raised, — Kotah becomes 
tributary to the Mahrattas, — Death of Doorjun Sal. — His character. 
— His hunting expeditions. — His jneens. — Bravet'y of the Jhala 
c/drf , — Order of succession restored. — Maharao AjiL — Rao 

Chuttersal. — Madhu Suig of Amber claims supremacy over the 
I Jar a princes, and invades Ilaronti — Battle of Batwarro, — Zalim 
Sing Jliida . — 'The Haras gain a victory, — Flight of the Amber 
army, and capture of the ''five-coloured banner T — Tributary claims 
oji Kotah renounced, — Death of Chuttersal. 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
which they wereajilnior branch. The separation took place when 
Slmh fTohau was emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his 
distinguished gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpur. 

Madhu Sing was born in S, 1621 (A.D. 1565), At .the early 
age of fourteen, he displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him 
the title of Raja, aud Kotah with its three hundred and sixty tovfh- 
ships (then the ciiief fief of Boondi, aud yielding two lakhs of rent), 
iudependeut of his father. • 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla^ the ‘ unmixed/ or aboriginal 
race. From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will ‘ ^ri|ik 
^ their hands. Kotah was at that time but a series of hamlete/ the , 
abode of the Bhil chief, s^fcyled Raja, being the andent' forttesa ^f v 
JBkailgurh, fi.ve coas south of Kotah. But when Madhw Sing 
by the king,^^Ko|^h,h^ vattei^ed'.eJ^tesidve 
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tha ^aefihiaa ; on the east, by l^Agtole and Nahtguib, the first be< 
longings to the Qor, the last to a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had apostatized 
to sare his Und, and was no w a Kawah ; to the north, it extended os &r 
as SooUanptir, on the Ohutnbul, across which was the small domain of 
Nandta. Iji this space were contained three hundred and sixty town* 
ships, and a rich soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to in- 
crease the domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti. 
Madhu Sing died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages be- 
catne the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the holders and their descendants, 
in order to mark the separation between them and the elder Haras of 
Boondi, the patronymic of the founder was applied, and the epithet 
Madliani is sufiSciently distinctive whenever two Haras, bearing the 
same name, appear together. These were, 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ramgurh- 

Relawun. 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelab.* 

6. Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass in 
the barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Mohm- 
duH'a, which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight 
of the British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility ; and the palace and petta 
of AUtah are both attributable to him. 

' Baja Mokund gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot de- 
votoOn to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illustrate 
his Uatibnal history. When Arungzebe formed his parricidal design to 
dethrone hts father Shah Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot rallied round* 
the throne of the aged monarch ; and the Rahtores and the Haras 
were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhu Sing, besides the usual 
ties of fid^ity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed thelir inde- 
pendence, and they determined to defend him to the death. In S. 
I7l4,*in the fieldhear Oojein, afterwards named by the victor JPtiiMeila- 
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bad, brotben led llteir yamlf/ clad in tbe saffiron*8tauied fuv 
meat, with the brjda) mer (ooroaet) o^ their bead, denoting death or 
victory. The imprudeat intrepidity of the Bahtore commander denied 
them the latter, bnt a glorious death no power could prevent, and all 
the five brothers fell in one field. The youngest, Kishnre Sing, wae 
afterwards draped from amidst the slain, and, though pieroed with 
wounds, recovered. He was afterwards one of the most conspicuous of 
the intrepid Bajpoots serving in the Dekhan, and often attracted no- 
tice, especially in the capture of Beejapnr. But the imperial princes 
knew not how to appre(iate or to manage such men, who, when united 
under one who could control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, 
and to the mmMih or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in tha 
imperial army. He continued serving in the Dekhan until his death 
in S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kauiram of Koelah, succeeded ; but was so in- 
vincibly stupid that the paneA (council of chiefs) set him aside after 
six months’ rule, and sent him back to Eoelah, which is still held by 
his descendants.* 

Eishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from bis wounds, was 
placed upon the yadt. When the throne was at length obtained by 
Arungzebe, Eishore was again serving in the south, and shedding his 
own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation. He greatly'dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Beejapnr, and was finally slain at the 
escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen 
of a Hara ; and. it is said, counted fifty wounds on his person. He left 
three sons, Bishon Sing, Bam Sing, and HurnatSing. Theeldesfv 
Bishen Sing, was deprived of his birthright for refusing to accompany 
bis father to the south ; but had the appanage and royal pslace of 
Aotab conferred upon him. His issue was as follows : Prithwi Sing, 
chief of Antab, whose son, Ajit Sing, had three sons, Ohuttersal, Qomaa 
Sing, and Baj Sing. « 

Bam Sing, who was with his fether when he was killed, succeeded 
to all his dignities, and was inferior to none in the contests which fiU 
the page of imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the Kahrattas. 

i t 
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* A desoendant of his covored Motuon's retreat even before this gretieral reached 
the Mofcnndnrra ?«88, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, disdaining to reAeatb 
Qis eimple cenotaph marks the spot where tn the gallant old style this chief " BprMid 
hk carpet ** to meet the Bekhat^ host while a British oommander» at the head a 
Iseee eanable of sweeping one end of India to the other, fled I The anther will eat 
his Ilcrsonel Na^vey having visited the spot 
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In tlM wiT of laeMaainn^h* •mbraoed tiiteauNof jPriaM Adm,tht 
vioelroy in the Dekhan, agiUnst the elder, Mooaaim, and waa slain in the 
battle of JajoTT, in S. 1764i. In this memorable conflict, which decided 
the succession to the throne, the Kotah prince espoused the opposite 
ctfuse to the head of his house of Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that 
desperate encounter, when a cannon-shot terminated the life of Bam 
Sing id the very zenith of his careen 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a raj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the ac- 
cession of Ferokser, Baja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, when 
his nmntvb was increased to ‘ fire* thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined 
to princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The elder branch of 
the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against these usurping 
ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of Jajow was widen- 
ed by their taking opposite sides. The disgaaceful attempt of Baja 
Bheem on the life of Bao Baja Boodh of Boondi has already been re- 
corded. Having completely identified himself with the designs of the 
Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the schemes of the latter 
to annihilate Boondi, an object the more easy of accomplishment since 
the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of Bao Boodh had deprived him 
of his reason. Baja Bheem obtained the royal mnnxid or grant for all 
the lands on the Fathar, from Kotah west, to the descent into Aheer- 
warcaeast; which comprehended much land of the Kheechies os well 
as of Boondi. He thus obtained the celebrated castle of Qagrown, now 
the strongest in Haronti, and rendered memorable by its defence 
against Alla-o-din ; likewise Mow Mydana, Sliirgurh, Barah, Mangrole, 
and Barode, all to the eastward of the Chumbul, which was formally 
constituted the western boundaiy of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of 
Oojla, or ‘ pure’ descent, had recovered much of their ancient inheritance 
in the intricate tracts on the southern frontier of Harouti. Of thesoj 
Hunohur Thana, now the most southern garrison of Kotah, became 
their chief place, and here dwelt ‘ the king of the Bhils,’ Baja Chuk^- 
een, whose person was attended by five hundred horse and eight hundred 
bowmen, and to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, from Mewar 
to the eittr|mity of the plateau, owed obedience. This indigenous 
race, whose limple life secured their preservation amidst all the Vicis- 
lutd^es of fortufle, from Baja Bhoj of Dhar to Baja Bheem of Kotah, 
were dispossessed and hunted down without metey, and their posses- 
(doafl added to Kotah. On the oecaaion of the sulgvsatioa of Bhil- 





ood Pt^iw, ^iK>wi#|ps in ip K 9 t^ 

rand h|Bn<» arose ti^eolaim ^j^otah. pa t^eae independent) stpiee foci^e; 
tribute termed 4t ^e s^e.^ime, all the chieftains ppkQOpro 

ledgdd the supreooacy of Sotah, under artiples of precisely the etpne 
nature as those which guaranteed the safety and independence of Bsjj- 
warra by Britain ; with this difference, that the Omnts could not b^ 
installed without the lihelat of recognition of the princes of Kotah. 

Beja Bheem lired, he would further have extended the borders of 
Harouti, which were already carried beyond the mountains. ,Qoarsii 
Dig, Ferawa, and the lands of the Chunderawuts, were brought und^r 
subjection, but were lost with his death, which, like that of his prede- 
cessors, was an untimely sacrifice to duty towards the throne. 

When the celebrated Ejhilij £han, afterwards better known 
to history as Nizam<ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain himself 
by force of arms in his government of the Dekhan, Baja Jey Sing 
of Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing 
of Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar to intercept him in his passage. 
The Nizam was the Puffri buddul Bliae, or ‘ turban-exchanged broth- 
er,’of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating 
bim “ not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that he 
had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey Sing was a med- 
dling knave, who desired the destruction of both ; and urging him to 
heed him not, nor offer any molestation to his passage to the south.” 
The brave Hara replied, that “ he knew the line between friendship 
and duty ; he was commanded to intercept him, and had abvanced 
for that purpose ; it was the king’s order ; fight him he must, and next 
morning would attack him.” The courtesy of the Bpjpoot, who mip« 
gled no resentment with bis hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due 
warning of bis intention, was not thrown away upon the wily Mooskitb 


The Nizam to(A post amidst the broken ground pf the Sinde, near the 
town of Koorwye Bhorarao. There was but one approach td» his posif 
tion without a circuitous march, whi(d> suited not the impatient im<! 


poot; and there his antagonist planted a battery, mashed byjSj^ 
brushwood. Atthepsefe bodni (mor|:iing'dawn), Baja Bbeemir havisf 
ti^en bis pv obit!;fn*water» mounted his elepbauhiV|!| Aniilli 
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ib« ia <M)6 of ^oee ,d^» 9 emaB^ with oouckdjiij^^^i wltoae 

,shocki$iiTfl!Bi8tible. .Tbejwew within mnsk^tHshniji^JlIl^.l^ 

^a4 fchfiy reaphed him, Hydrabad would never have arlsan^ on tbi» 
(irui^ of Qdwalooond, tho andent Hara abode ; but the battoiy op^e4,' 
and in an instant the elepbants with their riders, 'IlajaBheeittiaod;!Hai(t' 
Guj, were destroyed. JSoree and foot became commingled, happy tO 
emerge from tbe toils into which the blind confidence of their leadens 
had carried them ; and Khilij Khfm pursued the career that destiny 
had marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss : their leaden, 
and their titular divinity, Brij-nath, the god of Brij. Thispal^dtum 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow 
of their princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is formed and 
the labSes are couched, the signal of onset ia the shout of “ Jy Brif- 
J^athji /” “ Victory to Brij-nath !” and many a glorious victory and 
many a glorious death has he witnessed. After being long missing, the 
representative of the god was recovered and sent to Kotah, to the 
.great joy of every Hara. It was in S. 1776 (AJ). 1720) that Bheera 
(Sing perished, having ruled fifteen years, during which short period he 
established the affairs of his little dominion on a basis which has never 
beep shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the bouses, when Hara en- 
countered Hara on the plains of Dholpur, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was brought 
to issue by Baja Bheem, whose attack upon Bao Boodh of Boondi, while 
defending the forlorn Ferokser, has already been related, though 
without its consequences. These were fatal to the sujpremacy of the elder 
.i>caooh ; for* taking advantage of his position and the espulsion of Bao 
Ek>odh, in which he aided, Baja Bheem made an attempt upon Boond^ 
despoiled that capital of all the insignia of sovereign rule, its m- 
or4cettl«HdrumB, with tbeeelelwated nnrtanM, or war-8belViat> 
imirdomn descended from the heroes of antiquity. Even the militsh^ ; 
hpodt Vh(«e various discordant instruments are still in as^mn^.lia , 
bsMd in oonoert frmn the guard-room over the ehief gatsinl 
mfeadeh aitKqtah; while ibe ^mwnge flag,” the gift of JehangirWlbae 
t^und which thMy a brave Hara has bri^^ has lash it npw 
the junior heuaein all pmoimsiona or baltlatu^; : ^ 



1ie«D taied ‘ False ke^ eity gates of Kotkb akd iti oitadeli^ 
been procured, aud its gtiatds won over by brifbety to £ivtiu.r adbiisiribb j , 
but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan wheb on the bHnk df 
execution : since which, the gates of Kotah are always closed at Subset, 
and never opened even to the prince. This custom has been attended 
with ^at inconvenience ; of which the following anecdc^e affords an 
instance. When Baja Doorjun after his defeat reached Kotah at mid- 
nigut, with a few attendants, he called aloud to the sentinel for admit- 
tance ; but the orders of the latter were peremptory, and allowed of no 
discretion. The soldier desired the Baja to be gone ; upon which, eic- 
postulation being vain, he revealed himself as the prince. At this the 
soldier la\ighed ; but, tired of importunity, bade his sovereign "go to 
hell,” levelled his matchlock, and refused to call the ofBcer on guard. 
The prince retired, and passed the night in a temple close at hand. At 
daybreak the gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade’s story of the night, when the Baja appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking bis sword and shield, 
placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but respectful 
attitude awaited his dicision. The prince raised him, and praising his 
fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, besides a gift of 
money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Baja Bheem’s person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of incurring the 
imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attend- 
ants. Nor was it till his death-wound at Kborwye that this singularity 
was explained, on one of his confidential servants expressing his sur- 
prise at the numerous scturs ; which brought this characteristic reply : 

" He who is born to govern Haras, and desires to preserve his land, 
must expect to get these : the proper post for a Bajpoot prince is ever 
at the head of his vassals.” 

Baja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
PwnJ-hazari, or ‘ leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon him. He Waa 
likewise the first of his dynasty who bore the title of ifahof-Pao, zk 
’Great Prince;’ a title confirmed thougli not conferred by the pam- 
inoant sovereign, but by the head of their own princel;| ^ibes, the 
Sana of Me war. Previous to Gh>pinath of Boondi, whosw issue areH^b 
gyeat feudal chiefs of HaMuti, tiieir titular appellation was Ap/t, 

Bte the same import (or rather bimselQ^. a^ied to 
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bsspi^plied to holdera of tihe secondary fiefe, the Mad^i.of ^otab. 

Baja Bheepa.le(t three sons, Arjoon Sing, Siarn Sing, and Booijua. SaL 
, : |{faha-Bao Aijoon married the sister of Madhu Sing, ancestor of 
Zalinj Sing Jhala; but died without issue, after four years’ rule. Oi^ 
his death, there arose a civil war respecting the succession; in which the 
vassals were divided. Clan encountered clan in the field of Oodipura» . 
when the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. It is said, the sur* 
vivor would willingly have given up dominion to have restored his bro- 
ther to life ; that he cursed his ambitious rashness, and wept bitterly 
over the dead body. By these contentions, the rich districts of Bampur({» 
Bhanpura, and Kalapete, which the king had taken from the ancient 
family and bestowed on Baja Bheem, were lost to the Haras, and re- 
gained by their ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ' the rod' in S. 1780 (A.D. 1724). His accession 
was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of thoTimoorean kings 
who deserved the appellation, and at whose court the prince of Kotah 
received the hhelat and obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter 
of. kine in every part of the Jumna frequented by his nation. Doorjun 
Sal succeeded on the eve of an eventful period in the annals of his 
country. It was in his reign that the Mahrattas under Bajrao first in- 
vaded Hindustan. On this memorable occasion, they, passed by the 
Taruj Pass, and skirting Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a 
service to Doorjun Sal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle 
of Nahrgurh, then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in S. 1795* 
(AD. 1739), that the first connexion between the Haras and the ‘ South- 
rons’ took place ; and this service of the Peshwa leader was a return 
for stores and ammunition necessary for his enterprise. But a few 
years only elapsed before this friendly act and the good understanding, 
it .induced were forgotten. 

> ,We ba^ recorded, in the annids of Boondi, the attempts of the . 
loinees of Amber, who were armed with the power of the monarchy,, 
to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals... Thiit 
policy, o^mating yith Jey Sing, was pursued hy his success^, wboj 
drove the ^l^nt Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, t;l^buja^^ 
the means by arhich heefiGmted it ultimately recoiled upon him, toi.|d» 
btwnifiation and «de8trnct.i»>n.i Having, however, driven .Bb^H Siug, 

, fttla tiii8 year,.wbaa'BajBM>iaTadeidHii»]nstan, psaaing^tikninigh: HamvM. Hisunnl 
ffliw Jhala waa/MC'Jsr of aAtah, In ttat yaai S«o Sing, and in itue snebeeiing, tha 
.'cMlbtMd'AilfttWng'M ■ ■ r,vv; . n',..#;...,, 
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tM^reatnreoiys incAaUatioD, he deaired'tb ialliet' hfa'sttpdtv^^ 
Kotah. lo thia causei ln St 1800, he iavit^ the tbi^grtoi'lllilira^ 
leaders, with the Jats oeder Soonij Mnll, when, after a se'r4re edhflic^ 
at Eotree, the city was invested. During' three months, ei^ery effdrt 
was mode, but ia 'tain ; and after cutting down the trees and dhstrdy> 
ing the gardens in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, thh' 
leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one of his hands, which was carried 
off by a cannon-shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of ' 
the Fmjdar, or ' commandant of the garrison,' Himmut Sing, a-BajpoCb 
of the Jhala tribe. It was through Himmut Sing that the negotiations ‘ 
were cmried OB, which added Nahrgurh to Eotah ; and to him were 
confided those in which Eotah was compelled to follow the general de- 
nationalization, and become subservient to the Mahrattas. Between 
tb^e two events, S. 1796 and S. 1800, Zalim Sing was bom, a name 
of aueh celebrity, that his biography would embrace all that remains to 
beitold of the history of the Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Dooijun Sal lent hiS as- 
sistance to replace the exiled Omedaoo the throne which his father had ' 
l(»t. But without Holcar’s aid, this would have been vain; and, in 
S. 1^8 (AD. 174!9), the year of Omeda’s restoration; Eotah was ' 
compelled to become tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Dooijnu Sal added several places to bis dominions. He took Phool- 
Biirrode from the Ebeechies, and attempted the fortress of Googore, 
which was bravely defended by Balbudur in person, who created a 
league against the Hara composed of the chiefs of Bampura, Sheo- 
pur, andBoondi. The standard of Eotah was preserved from falling^ 
into the bauds of the Ebeechies l^ the gallantry of Omeda' Singof. 
Boondi. The battle between the rival clans, both of Ohoban. bkpd, 
was in S. 1810 ; and in three more, Doorjun Sal departed this 
life. He waa a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualitiei^of -whieli' 
the Rajpoot is- enamoured ; affability, generosif^, and braVery. ' He' 
was devotedto field-sports, especially the royal one^of tigeribhatihgt ‘ 
and had rnmnai or preserves' ini every comer of hiS' d0mii^oi[^'‘.(S0laW‘ ’ 
^immense extent; with diiehes and palisadoesi andsomeriimieSimmsiiD^ ' 
V|Uatu>ns),' in all of which he ereifted hunting-seats. - . 

these expedirimrarwhieh 'iesembled'}mei8Uhri<H»SijE^ 
carried the qdptiM. , ThW AmaBoa|lp»<'< 
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Dftheik^li^k>‘wdb«iQg plAced upon 
the httutiag-^ata, srat theitahota at the forest-lotd.n^faiaQ'dnveQ past 
tlteir ataad by the huatera. ^ Oo one of these occasions; the Jhala Fowj- 
ilar wasatthe foot, of the ecafiEbldtng ; the tiger, infuriated •with the 
uprear, approached him open-mouthed; but the prince hhd not' .yefi 
gireu the ivord, and none dared to fire without this signal. The abimal 
eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, when the Jhala ad~ 
Tauced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow of his sword 
laid him dead at his feet. The act was applauded by the priucc and bis 
court, and contributed not a little to the character he bad already 
attained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the 
Bana of Mewar. Being often disappointed, and at length despairing of 
an heir, abotit three years before his death, he told the Bani it was time 
to think of adopting an heir to fill tiie gadi, “ for it was evident that the 
Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which changed the order of 
succession.” It will be remembered that Bishen Sing, son of Rata Sing, 
was set aside for refusing, in compliance with maternal fears, to accom- 
pany his father in the wars uf the Dekhan. When dispossessed of his 
birth-riglit, he was established in the fief of Antah on the Cliiimbuh 
At the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit Sing, grandson of the disinherited 
prince, was lord of Antah, but he was in extreme old age. He' had tltrea 
sons, and the eldest, whose name ofChutter Sal revived ancient associ- 
ations, was formally “ placed in the lap of the Rani Mewari ; the aseea 
(blessing) was given ; he was taught the names of his ancestors (being 
uo longer regarded as the son of Ajit of Antah), Ohutter Sing, son of 
Doorjun Sal, Bheemsingote, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, &c. &;c.,” and so on, 
to the.fouiituiu-head, Dewa Bango,aad thence to ManikRae, of Ajmere, 
Though the a<loptioa was proclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal as the 
future lord of the Haras of Kotali, yet on tlie death of Doorj iin, the Jhala 
Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in this important act, and 
he had po^er enough to effect it. The old chief of Aotah was yet alive, 
and the Foujdar said, “ it was contrary to nature that the son shouiW 
rule and , the father obey but doubtless other motives mingled 

his pietj, yi which, besides self-interest, may have been a consoious- 

of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The , only .di$oalty 
was* to obtain the consent of the chief himself, then “ fourscore years 
And iip wards;” to .abandon his peaceful castle on tfae^^i.Sibde for the 
; ^vernineBt. But the Foujdar prevailed ; bldl^lt was crowned; 
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And stinind his einltitloa two yeari and a half, Ajit latt Ihnt 

Ohotter Sctl, Ootnao Sing, tod Baj Sing. 

Ohtttter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Bao of the Harto. The eele* 
brated Himtnut Sing Jhala died before hia accessioD, and hie office of 
Fovjdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zalim Sing. * 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on the snicido of his predecessor, Esuri, instead of taking warn- 
ing by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the revival 
of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which bad cost his brother 
his life. The contest was between Bajpoot and Rajpoot ; the question 
at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subserviency on the 
other, the sole plea for which was that the Kotah contingent had acted 
under the princes of Amber, when lieutenants of the empire. But 
the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to compel this service in 
their individual capacity, in which they only iccognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (AD. 1761), that the prince of Amber assem- 
bled<all his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributa- 
ries. The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattaa 
and put a stop to their pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the 
Rajpoots to themselves. Madhu Sing, in his march to Harouti, assault- 
ed Ooniaia, and added it to his teiiitory. Thence he proceeded to 
Lakhairi, which he took, driving out the crest-fallen Southrons. Em- 
boldened by this success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of 
confluence of the Par and the Chumbul. The Hara chieftain of Soohr 
tanpui , who.so duty was the defence of the ford, was tak«n by surprise; 
but, like a true Haia, he gathered his kinsmen outside his castle, and 
gave battle to the host. He made amends for his supineness, and bartered 
his life for his honour. It was remarked by the invader.s, that, as ho 
fell, his clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded merriment to 
some, but seiious leflection to those who knew the tiibc, and who con- 
verted it into an omen “ that even in death the Hara would cling to 
hji laud." The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded 
though the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro^ where they 
found flve thousand Haras, ek banp ca beta, all ' children of one father/ 
drawn up to oppose them. The numerical odds were fearful against 
Kotah; but the latter were defending their altars and fheir honour 
iCho battle commenced with a desperate charge of the whole Ouchwaha 
horse, far more numerous than the brave legion of Kotah; but, too 
bonfident of success, they hitd tired thoir horses ere thOy joined* It VMf 
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met hj a danee with perfect coolness^ aad die Eatiui remained 
unbroken by the shook* Fresh numbers came up ; the infantry joine(i 
the cavalry, and the battle became desperate and bloody. It was at 
this moment that Zalim Sing made his debuf^ He vraa then twenty-one 
years of age, and had already, as the adopted son of Himmnt Sing* 
** tied his turban on his head ” and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. 
Wiiiie the battle was raging, Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his 
quota, fought on foot* and at the most critical moment obtained the 
merit of the victory, by the first djisplay oi that sagacity for which he 
has been so remaidj:able throughout his life. 

Mulhar Bao Holcar was encamped iu their vicinity, with the rem- 
nant of his horde, but so crest-falleof since the fatal day of Panniput,* 
that»hp feared to side with either. 'At this moment, young Zalim, mount- 
ing his steed, galloped to the Maliratta, and implored him, if lie would 
not fight, to move round and plunder the Jey pur camp : a hint wlach 
needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only re([uired 
the report that the camp was assaulted/* to convert the lukewarm 
courage of theii antagonists into panic and flight : ** the liost t)f Jeypnr 
fled, while the sword of the Hara performed (pilgrimage) in 

rivers of blood/’ 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Barn Ic, Atchrole, 
with all the otes and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thou- 
sand Haras of Kotah ; for the Boondi troops, though assembh^d, did 
nqt join, and lost the golden opportunity to free its lotrees, or fiefs, from 
tlie tribute. Many prisoners were taken, and the five-coloured banner 
of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, whose bard was not slow 
to turn the incident to account in the stanza, still repeated whenever 
be celebrates the victory of Butwarro, and in which the star {tarra) of 
Zalim prevailed : 

** JuTig Butwarro jeei 
“ Tatra Zahm Jhala 
** Bing eh rung ohvrra 
** Mwng Panch-rvng ca, 

” In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. In that 
field of |tri|e {ringe^, but one colour {rung) covered that of the five- 
coloured (panc/i-run^a) banner:” meaning that the Amber standard 
was'dyed in blond. 

- 1 - .... 

*ItiB>tngaUisnoTigh, ffhatZsllttSing wM horn in the ot lilaiii Stuih.% 
l*»V|#»n, anA nuule hit j^eUtieal wfrM fill ot the 
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The battle of Batwarro decided the question of tribute, nor bi$ 
the Ouch waha since this day dared to advance tho question of supre** 
macy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer to him* 
self. In derision of this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, when 
the Haras assemble at their Champ de ilars to celebrate the auilual 
military festival, they make a mock castle of Amber, vjfhich is de- 
molished amidst shouts of applause. 

Ohuttcr Sal survived his elevation and this ^success but a few 

years; and as he died without otfspring, be nas succeeded by lib 
brother. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Maha jRao Goman Sing. — Tlis lirth^ ancestry, and* pro* 

gjesa to power. Office of Foujdar becomes hereditary in his family. 
Jlis ojjice and e^^tate resumed by Goman Sing.-- He abandons 
Kotah. — Proceeds to ilewar, — Performs sertnces to the Pana,\ and 
recedes the title of Rnj Riuna. and e^^tates. — Strves against the 
JMahrattas. — fs tvonnded a7ul made prisoner. — Ueturns to Kotah.— 
JUahratta invasion.—Slorm of Jiukaenie. — Its glorions defence.— 
Sacrifice of a clan. — Garrison of Sukeit destroyed. — Zalinx Sing 
employed. — Ilis successful negotiation — Restoration to power . — 
llao Goman constitutes Zalim guardian of his son Ofned Sing, who 
is jyroclaimed. — The Tika-dour, or * raid of accession.' — Capture 
of Kailwarra. — Uljfculties of tlie protector's situation. — Cabal 
against his poioer. — Destruction of the consphators. — Exile of the 
nobles. — ScijueUration of estates . — Conspiraqy of Athoon.— 
Predatotif bands. — Athoon surrenders . — Exile of the liar a 

nol/lcs.^Curtailmcnt of the feudal interests. — Conspiracy of Mosain^ 
Plan for the destruction of the regent and family . — Mosain 
chief takes sanctnayy in the temple. — Is dragged forth and slain* 
Maharads brotliPis implicated in the plot. — Their incarceration 
ayid death. — Knmei'ous pro)ccts against the life of the regent. Female 
conspiracy. — IJow defeated. — The regent's precautions. 

Qomak Stno, in S. 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended the gadi of his 
ancestors. He was in tiie prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, 
and well calculated to contend with the tempests collectinjj^ from the 
sputh, ready to pour on the devoted lands of llajpootana. But one short 
lustrum of rule wtis all that fate had ordained for him, when he was 
comiielled to resign his rod of power into the hands of an infant But 
ere we reach this period, we must retrace our steps, afid introduce 
more prominently the individual whose biography b the future hi^ory 
of this stale ; for Zalim Sing in Kotah, his name being not only in* 
dbsolubly linked with her's in every page of her existence, but inoorpo* 
nted with that of evety state of Bajpootaua for more than half a 
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idntttry. He tras th^ primm m^ile of the region he ej^here 

Tar too confined for his genius, which required a wider field' fbr ile dis- 
play, and might have controlled the destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is aKajpootof theJhala tribe. He was 'bom in 
S.^796 (A.D. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as already observed), it), 
the history of India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordi^ 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour. But for this event, its existence might have been protracted; 
though its recovery was hopeless: the principle of decay had been 
generated by the policy of Arungzebe. Mahomed Shah was at this time 
emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on the throne of 
Hotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have passed away 
and a sixth has been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these reigns en- 
dured-for half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* and 
though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day of 
Butwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life em- 
brace ! An empire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering in the 
dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have stood at 
a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the attitude of a 
suppliant, and now, 

‘^None so poor 

“As do him reverence,’* 

To do any thing like justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly impossible; 
this consideration, however, need not prevent our attempting a sketch 
of this consummate politician, who can scarcely find a parallel in the 
varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in 
the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra peninsula. 
Bhao Sifig was a younger son of this family, who, with a few adherents, 
left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the numerous conflicting 
armies that ranged India during the contests for supremacy am.0Bg|(r 
the sons of Arungzebe. His son, Madhu Sing, came to Eotah when, 
Bbeem was in the zenith of his power. Although he had only ‘twenty^ 
flve horsi ipihis train, it is a proof of the respectability of the> iri)ala, 
that the prtnee disdained not his alliance, and even mi^ied his son, 
.4rjoon,tothe ySnngadventureir’s sister. Not long after,: tlfa estate of 
:)^«i,ndtawa8 entailed.upon him, with the confidential ^f Jbnydap, 

A t'.fliiti was viitMs in 
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irhich includes not only the oommand of the troei»» but that of l^e 
castle, the lesidence of the sovereign. This family connexion gave an 
interest to his authoiity, and procured him the respectful title of 
3/amah,* from the yotniger branches of the prince’s family, an epithet 
ivJiich habit bos coutiuued to his successors, Avho are always addrested 
Mamah Saheb, ‘ Sir, Uuclo J’ Muddun Sing succeeded his father in the 
ofSce of Foujdar, He had two sons, Hinimut Sing, and Frith wi Sing. 

Bboo Slug, left Hulwud with twentj-five horse. 

Madhu Slug, 

Muddun Smg. 

r ^1 

Hinimut Sing Piithwi Sing, 

8co Sintr. SSaiim 

born in S, 179G. bom S 1796. 

I 

Marlbu Sing, 
present legent. 

Bappa Loll) 

twcnt)-oue years of age, 

The office of Fovjdar which, like all those of the eabt, had become 
hereditary, was advantageously filled by Hiiumut Sing, whose biavery 
and skill were conspicuous on many trying emergencies. Jle directed, 
or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first assailed by the 
combined Muhratta and Jeypur troops, and conducted the treaty wliich 
made her tiibutaiy to the foirner, till at length so identified was his 
influence with that of the Haras, that with their coiicmrence he restor- 
ed the ancient line of succession. Though noisier the prince, Doorjun 
Sal, nor his Major Vomo, had much merit in this net, it was made avails 
able by Zalim Sing in support of his pretensions to power, and in proof 
ol the ingratitude of his sovereign, “ whose ancestors recovered their 
rights at the instigation of his own/’ But Zalim Sing bad no occasion 
to go back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to 
base his own claims to authority. He could point to the fittd of But- 
warro, where his biavery and skill mainly aided to vanquish the ene- 
mies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arrogant pretensions to 
supremacy which the Jeypur state strained every nerve tc^esjablish. 

It vvas not long after the accession of Qoman Sing to the scoptra of 
the Haras, that the brave end handsome Major Z)c 7 no,%aving dar^4 to 
cross his master’s path in love, lost his favour, an^ the office of Poiydet, 

* IliieieA is *!hAbemal ancle i* Jisiba * uatieriuU nsdb** 
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whfol] he had attainted in hie twenty-firet year. It ie probable he eYinoed 
little contrition for hia offence, for the confiiscation of Nandta aoon 
followed. This estate, on the west bank of the Ohumbul, still enjoyed 
as a fief in perpetuity by the Jliala family, was the original appanage 
of Che Kotah state when a younger branch of Boondi, Fiom hence may 
be inferred Jhe consideration in which the Jhala ancestor of our subject 
was held, which conferred upon him the hen -loom of the house. Both 
the office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed 
upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, tho door of reconciliation being closed against tho 
young Jhala, he determined to abandon tho scene of his disgrace, and 
court fortune elsewhere. He was not long in determining the path he 
should pursue: Amber was shut against him, and Marwar held out no field 
for hia ambition. Mo war was at hand, and a chief of his own tribe and 
nation then ruled the councils of RanaUisi, who bad lately succeeded 
to power but a powei paialjzed by faction and by a piotend<*r to the 
throne. The Jhala chieftain ofDailwaira, one of the sixteen great 
barons of Mewar, had headed the party which placed his soveieign on 
the throne , and he felt no desire to part with the influence which this 
service gave him lie entertained foreign guards about the person of 
bis prince, and distributed estates at plcasiue among those who sup- 
ported his measures ; while fiom the ciown domain, or fioin tlu* estates 
of those who weie hostile to his influence, he seized upon lands, which 
doubled his possessions. Such was the couitof Rana Uisi, when the ex- 
Major Domo of Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at 
once secured him a reception, an<l his talents for Jinesse, aheady develop- 
ed, made the Rana confide to him the subjection in which he was held by 
his own vassal-subject It was then that Zilim, a youth and a stianger, 
shewed that rare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made him 
the wonder of the ago. By a most daring plan, which cost the Dailwarra 
chief his lifo, in open day and surrounded by attendants, the Rana was 
released from this odious tutelage. For this service, the title of Ho/i 
Minna, ^ and the estate of Ohoetiukhaira on the southern frontier were 
conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble of tho second rank in 
war. Theirelftllion still continued, however, and tho protetidoic and his 
factiojrt sough! the aid of tho Mahrattas ; but under the vigorous coun- 
cils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, an army was colleot- 
— — - 
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ed which gave battle to the combined rebels and MabMtasC The 
shit of this day has already been related.* The Rana Was discomfited 
awdlost the flower of his nobles when victory was almost assured to 
them, and Zalim Avas left wounded and a pusoner in the field. He fell 
into the hands of Tiimbuck Rao, the father of the celebrated Umbajl 
Jriprlia, and the friendship then formed mateiially governed the future 
actions of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of 
the conqueror, Oodipur was invested, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upon terms which perpetuated her thraldom. Zalim, too wise 
to cling to the foi tunes of a falling house, instead of returning to Oodi- 
pnr, bent his steps to Ivotah, in company with the P>indit, Lallaji Bel- 
ial, the fiithful pertakor of his future forttines. Zalim foresaw the 
storm about to spread over Rajwaira, and deemed himself equal to 
guide and avert it fiom Kotah, while the political levity of Mewar gave 
him little hopes of success at that coiut. 

Raja Goman, however, had uielher forgotten nor forgiven his com- 
petitor, and refused to receive him : but iu no wise daunted, he trusted 
to his addiess, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. The moment 
he chose proved favourable ; and he Avas not only pardoned, but 
empl<»3 ed, 

Tlie Mahrattas had noAv reached the southern frontier, and invest- 
ed the castle oi Bukaenie, which Avas defended by four hundred Haroa 
of the Sawuut clan,f under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had 
been foiled in repeated attempts toescalade, and it furnishes a good 
idea of the inadequate means of the ‘ Southrons* for the operations of 
a siege, Avheu their besieging apparatus Avas confined to an elephant, 
Avhose head was the substitute for a petard, to burst open the gate. 
Repeated instances, hoAvever, prove that this nobleanimal is fully equal 
to tlie task, and avouUI have succeeded on this occasion, had not theintre- 
pidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those despeiate exploits 
Avhicli fill the page's of their annals. Armed with his dagger, Madhu 
Smg leaped from the Avails upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the 
rider, and with repeated bloAvs felled the animal to the earth. Tliat 
ho should escape could not be expected; but his death an^ t^ie noble 
deed kiitdlod such enthusiasm, that bis clan threw wide tlie gate, and 

* Bee Vd. I, p 455. 

+ The readier is ruquested to refer to page B19, for evidence of the loyalty and 
lierolim of BawunUHara, the fonndor of tale elaia 
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sword iu hand amidst tha multitude, perish^ td Si noati* But 
they died not unavenged : thirteen hundxed of the*brave«t of the Mab- 
jpattas aocompauied them to Snraloca, the warriors' heaven. The in- 
vaders continued thoir inroad, and invested Sukeit : bub the prince sent 
hisicommands to the garrison to preserve their lives for Kotah, and not 
again sacrihoo them, as tiie point of honour had been nobly maintained. 
Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place ; but whether from 
accident or treacliery, the grass jungle which covered their retreat was 
set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave garrison had ‘ 
to fight their way against desperate odds, and many were slain. Mul- 
har Holcar, who liad been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained at 
Btikaenie, was revived at this success, and prepared to follow it up. 
Bsja Qoman deemed it advisable to try negotiation, and the Bankrote 
Foujdar was sent with full powers to tit*at with the M ih rat ta com-* 
mauder }but he failed and letuined. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Z ilim to force himself into 
the presence of his offended prince. In all probability he mentioned 
the day at Butwarro, where by his coinage, and still more by his tact, he 
released Kotah from the degradation of being subordinate to Amber ; 
and that it was by his influence with the same Mtilhar Holcar, who 
now threatened Kotah, he was enabled to succeed. He was in^'ested 
with full powers ; the negotiation was renewed, and terminated 
successfully : for the sum of six lakhs of lupees, tljie Mahratta leader 
withdrew his horde from the territory of Kotah. His prince's favour 
was regained, his estate restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator 
lost the office of Foujdar, into which young Zalirn was re-ii lucted. 
But scarcely had he recovered his rights, before Goman Sing was taken 
grievously ill, and all hopes of his life were relinquished. To whom 
could the dying prince look, at such a moment, as guardian of his infant 
«ori, but the pei'sou whoso skill had twice saved the state from peril t 
He accordingly proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with all due solem- 
nity place® Omed Sing, then ten years of in the lap " of Z dun Slug, 

Oined Sing was proclaimed in S. (A.D. 1771). On tho day of 

Ujauguvatioo, the ancient Rijpoot custom ot the tikaHlonr wasrovivt<l, 
and the ^oufuest of K ulwaira from the house of Nurwar marked With 
eclat tho accession of fclio Maha<-Rio of the Haras of Kotah, and gave 
early indicatiou^that the genius of the regent would not aleep in his 
office of protector. More than half a century of rule^ atnidsfe the most 
api^Uing viciaeitudes, hift amply oonfitmed the prngimeticatioo. 
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Tfaetetantion ofa pownr tbiu aeqaired, itBiajr he aottohidiidt «MiMt 
aarer be edbcted viitboai aeveritj, aor the vigorous autiboritj, wioldwi 
fhimnghont a period bej'ood tbe ondiuarjr limits of mortalitj, be susteia*' 
ed nibhout aomethiog mwe potent than persuasion. Still, when we 
consider Zalim’s perilous predicament, and the motives to perpetual re- 
action, his acts of severity are fewer than might have been expected, or 
than occur in the course of usurpation under similar circumstances, 
hiature reflection initiated all his measures, and the sagacity of their 
conception was only equalled by the rapidity of their execution. Whether 
tile end in view was good or ovil, nothing was ever half-done ; no sparic 
was left to excite liiture conflagration. Even this excess of severity was 
an advantage ; it resttained the repetition of what, whether morally 
right or wrong, he was determined not to tolerate. To pass a correct 
judgment on these acts is most difficult. What in one case was a 
measure of baibarous severity, appears in another to have been one 
indispensable to the welfare of the 4:ate. But this is not the place to 
discuss the character or principles of the Regent ; let us endeavour to 
unfold both in the exhibition of those acts which have carried him 
through tbe most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole 
history of India. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked 
through the laud, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or 
sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in seouiicy under the protection of Biltain. 

Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those Maohiavelian powers which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him. 
The duties of Foujdar, to which be bad hith/grto been restricted, were 
entirely of a military nature ; though, as it involved the charge of the 
castle, in which the sovereign resided, it brought him in contact with 
his councils. This, however, afforded no plea for interfetenoe in the 
deioant, or civil duties of tbe government, in which, ever since his own 
accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in Rae Akiram.a man of splendid 
talents, and who hnd been Dewan or prime minister throughoiMi tbe 
reign of Cbntter-sal and the greater part of that of his suesensor. To 
bis counsel is moinljr asmbed the advantages gained by Eolhib throu^- 
out these roigns ; yet did be fbll A saoriflce to jealousUs a short ^e 
bAfinre the death of bis prince, Ooman Sing. It is not affirmed that thby 
weietbesaggeMioDsaf yioimg Ealim; but Abicaiah dnaili left llilii 
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Jtw^ comprtilpft to didpiit^i th^ii jtitictioii in pwwo erf tbe 
cjivil 19 will 09 militiry intbirity dl Ihe state* Bfill ht hid no ellgliS 
op{Msition to omoome, in the very npeiiiog of his career. The party 
which opposed the pretensious of Zatim Sing to act ae regent Of thl 
statOi aseerting that no snch power had been bequeathed by the dyings 
priiiee» consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop Sing, and the Bank- 
rote chiefs whose disgrace brought Zaliin into power. There tvea, 
besides, the Bkabhae Juskurn-, foster'-brother to the prince, a min of 
talent and credit, whose post, being imtnedhitely about his persotti 
afforded opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was 
the powerful opposition arrayed against the protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy washaidly fonned, however, 
before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahnija by the hands 
of the Dhabhae, the banishment of the a<^sassin, and the flight of ihe 
Bankrote. The rapidity with which this dnuna was enacted struck ter- 
ror into all. The gahiiug over the fostei -brother, the making him the 
instrument of punishment, and banishing him tor the crime, acttnl like 
a spell, and appeared such a masterpiece of daring and subtilty com- 
bined, that no one thought himself seem e. There had been no cause 
of discontent between the Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to prompt re* 
Yeiige; yet did the latter, in the glare of open day, rush upon him in 
the garden of VriJ-Vuias, and with a blow of his scimitat end bis days. 
The regent was the loudest in execrating tho author of the crime, whom 
he instantly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from Harouti. 
But however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world ; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to Z<ilim s charge the plot for 
the murder of the Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile and contempt 
at Jeypur ; and in abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zalim, 
if guilty of the deed, shewed at once ins knowledge and contempt of 
mankind. Had he added another murder to the first, and iu the fury 
of dn affected indignation become the sole depository of his secret, he 
would oiAy have increased the suspicion of the wot Id ; butiu turnings 
tbe culprit loose on society to pioclaim bis paiticipatiou iu the crime, 
he neutralized the reproach by destroying the credibility one who 
was a |elf|Oonvicted assassin when he bad it iu his power ()0 check 
its oiroulfttiou. In order to unravel this tortuous policy, it is necessary 
to litate that the Dhabhae wea seduced from the league the 
peirsuafflkm of the regent, who insinuated that the Mahraja formed 
ihMia iiumiGal to thesaiety ef the young that his own 
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elevation was the true object of his hostility to the person entmeteil 
with the cbarsre of the minor sovereign. Whatever truth there might 
he Ju this, which might be pleaded in justification of the foal criiW^ 
it was attended with the cousequciiccs he expected. Imraediately after^ 
the roniaiuing member of the adverse withdrew, and at the same 
time many of tlie nobles abandoned their estates and their country^ 
Ziilini evinced his contempt of tbcir means of resistance by granting 
them free egress from the kingdom, and determined to t^rn their ro*- 
treat to account. They wont to Jeypur and to Jodpur ; but troubles pre- 
vailed every where; the princes could with diflBculty keep the prowling 
Hahratta from their own doors, and po.sscsaed neither funds nor inclina- 
tion to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which would only increase 
their already supeiabundant difficulties. The event turned out as Zalim 
anticipated; and the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had 
a legitimate excuse in the representations of the regent, who described 
thfMU as rebels to their sovereign and parties to designs hostile to his 
nile. Some died abroad, and some, sick of wandeiing in a foreign laud 
dependant on its bounty, solicited as a boon that '' their a.shes might be 
burned with their fathers*/* In granting this request, Zalim evinced 
that roliauco on himself, wliich is the leading feature of his character, 
lie permitted their rctuiii, but received them as traitors who had abaa« 
donod their prince and tlieir country, and it was announced to them, as 
an act of clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates; wlucli, as they had been voluntuxily abandoned, were sequea^ 
tinted Uiid belonged to theciowu. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the iiist faction formed against 
his ashiimptiou of the full powers of regent of Kotah. Not only did tb^ 
aristocracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of iron held 
over thoui ; and no opportunity waa ever thrown away of crushing this 
iounhlable body, which in those states too often exeits its pernicious 
influence to theuau ofsociet}’’. The thoughtlessness of chaiacter so 
peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished abundant oj>portunities for the march 
of 'an exterminating policy, and, at the same timoi afibrded reasoos 
Ayhich justified it. 

The next combination was more formidable ; it was headed by DeO 
Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees rent. 
He strongly fortified bis oasUei and was joined by all the discontented' 
tiobles» determined to get )rid of the .authority which crushed theoSi* 
weU kfievr tb«,igpirila 
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of the state was iosuffioieot . By means of the hel{) of Moses" 
(snob is the interpretation of iloosa Mudut, his auxiliary on this occa- 
sion), this struggle against his authority also only served to confirn» it ; 
and thoir measures recoiled ou the heads ot the feudality The coiidi- 
tion^ of society since the dtssolutiou of the impeiial power wiiS most ad- 
veise to the institutions of Rajwarra, the unsuppoited valour of whoso 
nobles was no match for the mercenaty force which their rulers cotild 
now always cm^nmaud fioin those bauds, belonging to no goVeiinnoub, 
but roaming whither they listed over this vast legiou, iu seaich of pay 
or plunder. The “ help of Moses" was the loader of one ot these associa- 
tions,— -a name well known lu the history of that agitated period ; and 
he not only led a well-appointed infantry brigade, but had an efficient 
paik attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon. It held 
out seyeial months, the gartison meanwhile making many sallies, which 
it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At length, i educed 
to extremity, they demanded and obtained an honourable capitulation, 
being allowed to retiie unmolested whither they pleased. Such wa3 
tiie termination of this ill -organized insurrection, which involved almost 
all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in exile and ruin, and strengthened the re- 
gent, or as he would say, the state, by the escheat of the sequestrated 
pioperty. Deo Sing of Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile After 
several years of lamentation in a foreign soil foi the junim f>hom, the 
* land of their birth,' the son pleaded for pardon, though his heai t denied 
all crime, and was foitnnate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of 
Bainolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The inferior membeis of the 
opposition w^ere treated with the same contemptuous clomency ; they 
were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing mischief. 
What stronger proof of the political courage of the Regent can be ad- 
duced, than his shutting up such combustible materials within the 
eocial edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as if he deserved 
their friendship rather than their hatied. 

In cornbating such associations, and thus cementing his power,* 
time passed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches ol 
the royal house of Mewar, by whom he bad his son and siiocci^sor 
Madhu Sipg,tg^ve Zalim an additional interest in the affairs of that 
disturbed state, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles which 
ippre Immediately^ concerned him. The motives which, in S« 1847 
1791), made him consider for a time the interests of Kotah as 
iocioadary to those of Mewar, are related at length to tliMaaals of that 
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f ftnd the eieet of thie policy oa the {woeperil^ of Eotehi dftiaedi 
of its wealth ia the prosecution of his views, will appear on oobsider* 
ing the details of his system. Beferring the reader, therefore, to the Ah* 
nals of Mewar, we shall pass from S. 1847 to S. 1856(A.D. 1800), when 
another attempt was made by the chieftaius to throw off the iron fokA 
of the protector. , 

Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his vigilance 
baffled them all ; though no bold enterprise was hazarded sinoe the 
failure of that (in S. 1838) which ended in the death and exile of its 
contriver, the chieftain ofAthoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, in 
a, 1856, just twenty years ago.f Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a chieftain 
of ten thousand rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this plot, which in- 
cluded tiveiy chief and family whose fortunes bad been annihilated by 
the extemainating ptlicy of the regent. It was conducted with admi- 
rable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim alone, and not till on the 
eve of accomplishment. Tho proscription-list was long ; the regent^ 
his family, his friend and counsellor tho Pundit Lallaji, were amongst 
the victims n)arked for sacrifice. The moment for execution was that 
of his proceeding to bold his court, in opeu day ; and the mode was by 
a conp de tnain whoso very audacity would guararttee success. It is 
said that he was actually in progress to durbar, wheu the danger was 
revealed. The paega, or ‘ select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend 
and always at hand, was immediately called in and added to the guards 
about bis person ; thus the conspirators were assailed when they deem- 
ed the prey rushing into the snare they bad laid. The surprise waS 
complete ; many were slain ; some were taken, others fled. Amongst 
the latter was the bead of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing, who gained 
the Chuinbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of 
tho Haras at Patun. But he mistook the character of the regent when 
he supposed that either the sanctuary (girna) of Keshorae, or the res- 
pect due to the prince in whose dominions (Booudi) it lay, could shield 
,hira from his fate. ^Ee was dragged forth, and expiated his crime oF 
folly with his life. 

According to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of just 
retribution, sinee it was less to defend himself and his Homediate in- 
terests than those of the prince whose power and ^isteno^ wart 
threatened by the insarreotion, which bad for its object his deposal and 
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tils slevstiSn of o&S of hia btothsrs. The mannben of tfas Kaha-Bso's 
&tQiIy at this period were bis uncle Baj Sin;;, and bis two brothers, 
Qbrdhun and Qopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, these princes 
had been understrict mrveillance ; bnt after this instance of ro«aotion, 
in <X'hich their names were implicated as having aspired to supplant 
their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was adopted ; and the rest of 
their days was passed in solitary confinement. Gordhun, the elder, 
dihd about ten years after his incarceration ; the younger, Qopal, lived 
msipy years longer ; but neither from that day quitted the walls of 
their prison, until death released them from this dreadful bondage. 
Kaka Baj Sing lived to extreme old age ; but, as he took no part in 
these turmoils, he remained unmolested, having the range of the 
temples in the city, beyond which limits ho had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip from <^0 genealogical tree 
of the forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, bnt which, in the person of bis 
grandson Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi The fate of this 
family will serve as a specimen of the policy pursued by the regent 
towards the feudal interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when thus mar< 
shalled, to view the sacrifices which the maintenance of power will 
demand in these fehdal states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector were 
of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, which 
his never>slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The means were 
force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at length he became 
sick of precaution. " I could not always be on my guard," he would say. 
But the must dangerous of all was a female conspiracy, gob up in 
tile palace, and which discovers an amusing mixture of tragedy and 
farce, although his habitual wariness would not have saved him 
from being its victim, had he not been aided by the boldness of a 
fe uaal^o hamnion. from a regard for the personal attractions of the 
hendsome i^ent. He was suddenly sent for by the queen-mother of 
one of the younger princes, and while waiting in an autichamberf 
expecting every instant “ the voice behind the eta-tain," ho found 
himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Bajpootuis, armed with 
sword ondida|ger, from whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, 
phyeiMl and fiiorol, of his eountry-women, he saw no hope of salvation. 
Fortunately, they were determined not to be satisfied merely with his 
death ; they put him upon his trial { and the train of interrogation into 
dU tho wots of his life was going on, when his prlSBorriag angel, in the 
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shape of fhechiefattendant of the dowager quSeD, A woman ofmasenji*^ 
line fltreiigth and courage, ruehed in, and with strong dissembled anger, 
drove him forth amidst a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found tu 
such a predicament. 

While batiiingi and daring the heat of the chase, his favoufite 
pursuit, similar attempts have been made, but they always ^recoiled on 
the headset Ins eiieaiios. Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of these 
plots, which would have unsettled tho reason of many, ho never allow- 
ed a blind auspituon to add to the victims of bis policy ; and although^ 
for his personal security, he was compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he 
never barboiuod unnecessary alarm, that parent of crime and blood in 
all usurpations. Hi.s lynx-like eyo saw at once who was likely to invade 
his authority, and these knew their peril from the vigilance of a system 
which never iel/»xej^||Entire self-reliance, n police such as perhaps no 
country in the woild could equal, establishments well paid, services 
liberally rewaided, character and talent in each dopai tmenb of the state, 
lums(‘lf keeping a Strict watch over all, and trusting implicitly to none, 
with a daily personal supervision of all this complicated state-inachin- 
ej'y_5njch ivas tlio system which surmounted every peril, and not only 
maintained, but increased thepowerand political imputation of Zalim 
Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions 
of more than half a century’s duration. 
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ZaVitn reaarded a leghlaior . — Tlh poUfical view^on Mewai\ — Kotah 
Mtcrifiml theteto . — Hu tjfmnny. — flin auperUition, — Makn a tour 
of hi A dominions. — Ej»tahlishes <i pevmonent e(tmp.~Tratns an army. 
Adof)is Envoppan arm? and dhriplinp. — Rpinaes the rerenne system 
of Uaronti . — The Patel t^y^tem described. — Conned of Fonr , — 
of jni indict km . — The Holioras de^aibed . — Their utility hi the old 
farming sy^teyn of India. — PateUtisurp their inflnence.''^ Depression 
' of the peawdry — Patels cirenmrenfed, imprisoned^ and fined . — 
rntef sy^fe^n de^froged. — Petnrn to the old syAiem — Moral ef^timn^ 
fion of the peasant of Rgjpootana. — Modes of realizing the laud* 
revenue dcsci ihed . — Adeantages and disadvantages. | 

WLaicnowto e\amine the Pmteqtor in another pbint of view, 
as the legislator and managor of the state wliose concerne he woA 
thus determined to rule For a series of years, Kotah was)>ut4i>e 
wet^oMreeto thechildofh^Mabition, A desigd upqa MewATi wbkb, 
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ejigiilphed as in a vortex all that oppression could extort from, the Indus- 
try of the people confided to his chtu'ge. From his first acquaintance 

the court of the Bana, in S. 1827t to the year 1856, he. never re- 
linquished the hope of extending the same measure of authority over 
tiiat state which he exerted in his own. To the prosecution of titis 
policy Harouti was sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered to the con- 
dition of a serf. In the year 1840, oppression was at its height ; the im- 
poverished ryot, no longer able to pay the extra calls upon his industry, 
his cattle and the implements of his labour distrained, was reduced to 
despair. Many died from distress ; some fled, but where could they find 
refuge in the chaos around them ? The greater part were compelled to 
plough for hire, with the cattle and implements once their own, the 
very fields, their freehold, which had been torn from them. From this 
system of universal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched 
villages and untilled lands, the Regent was tompelled to become 
farmer-general of Kotab. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia, — whose head, Balia 
Rao, was then a prisoner in Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to 
obtain his release, 4 n personal conflict with the Rana, and ho was com- 
pelled to abandon for ever that long-cherished object of his ambition. 

It was then he perceived he had sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a 
phantom, and his vigorous understanding suggested a remedy, which 
was instantly adopted. \ 

Until the conspiracy of Mi^ipin in 1856, tlfil|ngent had resided 
in the castle, acting the part of the maire dupalaitof the old French 
monarchy ; but on his return from the release of Balia Rao, in S. I860' 
(AJ). 1803-4), when the successes of the British arms disturbed the com- 
bination of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth their disunited 
bands to seek by rapine what they bad lost by our conquests, 
lieg^t perceived the impolicy of such permanent residence, and de-^ 
, termined fb come nearer to the point of danger. He had a doable mo» 
tave, each of itself sufficiently powerful to justify the change: the fi^t 
was a revision of the revenue system ; the other, to seek a more eeh i^t 
position^fof a disposable camp, which he might move tq AE^pimat 
threateneddjy these predatory bodies. Though these were douWess 
tbe*>^eal incentives to the project, according to those wlio to have 
*L,know& tiiefe<Hretimpulseof change from\i&e cwtle on 
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than an ominous ovl« tolling his tale to the moon from tho pinnacle o( 
his mansion. A meoUng of tho astrologers, and those versed in prodi« 
gios, was convened, and it was decided that it would be tempting Aon- 
har (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling. If this wore the true ntotivOi 
Zalim Sing's mind only shared the grovelling superstition of tho most 
illustrious and moat courageous of his nation, to whom ^here was no 
presago more appalling than 9,googoo on the house-top. Cut, in all like- 
lihood, this was a political owl conjured up fur the occasion ; one seen 
only in the mind’s eye of the Regent, and serving to cloak his plans. 

Tho soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of tho 
Protector, he commenced a perambulation and survey of the loiig-uug- 
lected territory, within which he determiuod henceforth to limit his 
ambition. He then saw, and perhaps felt fot, the miseries his mistaken 
policy had occasioned ; but the moral evil was cousiunmatod ; ho had 
mined tho fortunes of one-third of the agricuUuiists, and the rest were 
depressed and heart-broken. Tho deficiency in his revenues spoke a 
truth no longer to be misinterpreted ; fur his credit was so low in the 
mercantile world at this period, that his word and his bond were in 
equal disestcem. Hitherto ho had shut his ears against complaint ; 
but funds were necessary to forward his views, and all pleas of inability 
were mot by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not checked, 
must ultimately denude the state of the means of defence, and the fer- 
tility of his genius presented various modes of remedy. He began by 
fixing upon a spo^ear the strong JjjFlircss of Gugrown, for a permanent 
camp, where ho conftiued to residipvfjtli merely a shed over his tout : 
and although the officers and mon of rank had also thrown up sheds, 
ho would admit of nothing more. All the despatches and newspapers 
were dated ‘ from tho Chami,‘ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly eqni-dis- 
tant from the two principal entrances to Haronti from the south, and 
touching the most insubordinate pari of the Dhil population ; while he 
was close to tho strong castles of Shirgurh and Oagrown^ which he 
slurougthened with the utmost care, innkiug the latter the depdl of his 
treasures and his arsenal. He formed an army ; adopted the European 
arms and discipline ; appointed officers with the title of captqin to his 
battalions, which had a regular nomenclature, and his ‘ royals’ (SaJ 
Pultun) bavo done as gallant service os any that ever boro the name. 
These were ready at a moment's warning to move to any point, againtit ' 
any foe. Moreover, by tihis change, he was extricated from many per- 
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Up to this penodof his life» haviog hsea isarnsni^ ia Hie tro^ 
led sea of polUieal intrigue, the Protector bed so better kaowiMge of 
Hie sjFstems of revenue and landed economy than (4her chief* 

taibs ; and he folloirod the immemorial usage termed laiho and'didteiiSi 
or rout in k^pd by weight or measure, in proportion to die value of HtC 
soil or of the product The regent soon found the disadvantages of thi? 
syetem, which afforded opportunity for oppression on the part of tho 
collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both detrimental to the 
government, and serving only to enrich raat vulture, the Pateh When 
this rapacious, yet indispensable medium between the peasant and rulers 
leagued with the coUectora~and there was no control to exaction beyond 
the conscience of this constituted attorney of each township, either for 
the assessment or collection — and when, as we have so often stated, the 
regent cared nut for the means so that the supplies were abundant, 
nothing but ruin could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
hUlaie, and sifted evm’y act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial pro» 
cess, he convoked all the Patels of the country, and took their depo* 
sitionsasto the extent of each pateU, ihevt modes of collection, their 
credit, character, and individual means ; and being thus enabled to 
form a rough computation of the size and revenues of each, he recom* 
uieuced his tour, made a ehaMmndi, or measurement of the lauds of each 
township, and classiliod thorn, acetff'ding to soil and fertility, as peewal^ 
or irrigated ; gorma, of good soil, bnt dependant on the heavens ; and 
ttwrmi, including pasturage and mountain-tracts. He then, having 
formed an average from the accounts of many years, instituted a fixed 
money-rent, and declared that the buttaie system, or that of payment 
in kind, was at an end. But even in this he shewed severity ; for he 
r^uced tho jureeb, or standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth 
to bis averages. Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels, 
looked forward to would admit of this increase, and determined that his 
vigilance should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
v^ere fixfd dt one and a half annas per beegha on all the hm^ consti- 
tutii^ apatbZt; and as hispeisoual lauds ware on a favoure4 foxing and 
paid a much sm'aller rate^thau the lyot’s, he was led to nodtesjtand tliat 
any exaerion beyond wJhab was jafjiHiorized would subjeict him to coofis-. 
cation. Thus tbo dues on coUcetion would realise to tbel'atel h;om five 
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to fifteen thousand rupees aunuallj. The anxiety of these men to h« 
reinstated in their tnis^ was evinced by the immense offers they mode, 
of ten, twenty, and evm fifty thousand rupees. At one stroke be put 
ten lakhs, or £100,000 etorling, into his exhausted treasury, by the 
amount of nuzcerwMU, or fines of relief on their re-induction into ofSce. 
The ryot hoped for bettor days ; for notwithstanding tho , assessment 
was heavy, he saw the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed 
to all subordinate oppression. Besides tho spur of hope, he had that ot 
fear, to quicken his exertions ; for with the promulgation of the edict 
substituting money-rent for buttaie, tho ryot was given to understand 
that ‘ no account of the seasons ’ would alter or lessen the established 
dues of the state and that uncultivated lands would be made over by 
the Patel to those who would cultivate them ; or if none would take 
them, they would be incorporated with the khaa or personal farms of 
the regent. In all oases, the Patois were declared responsible for de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive, if not a license, to 
plunder, being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed po^ef-bur- 
rar. This was annulled ; and it was added, that if they fulfilled their 
contract with the state without oppressing the subject, they should bo 
protected and honoured. Thus these Patels, the elected representatives 
of tho village and the shields of tho ryot, became the direct officers of 
the crown. It was the regent’s interest to conciliate a body of men, on 
whose exertions tho prosperity of tUb state mainly depended ; and they 
gladly and unanimously entered into his views. Golden bracelets and 
turbans, the signs of inauguration, were given, with a “ grant of office,” 
to each Patel, and they departed to their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are the 
elements for the formation of a representative government in tbew 
regions; for every state of Bajwarra is similarly constituted; eat 
ttno diace onmea. The Patels would only require to bo joined by the 
roprescutatives of the commercial body, and these are already formed, 
Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political sagacity, com- 
pnied with any class on earth; often composing the ministry)* onfaeadiug 
the armies in battle. It is needless to push tho parallel farther ; bt\b if 
it ib the deshe of Britain to promote this system in the east, to en- 
throne liberty on the ruins of bondage, and call forth the energies of a 
grand national .vmdmt, the matemls m ample without the risk 
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of innovatioo boyood the mere extent of members. We ebould have 
the aristocratic TAa^oors (the Bajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and 
tho representatives of agriculture, to settle the limits and maintain the 
principles of their ancient patriarchal system. A code of criminal and 
ci^l law, perfectly adequate, could be compiled from their sacred 
books, their records on stone, or traditional customs, and sulHcient 
might bo deducted from tho revenues of the state to maintain munici- 
pal forces, which could unite if public safety were endangered, while 
tho equestrian order would furnish all state parade, and act as a move- 
able army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of Patels, 
Zalim selected four of the most intelligout and experienced, of whom 
be formed a council attached to the Presence. At first their duties 
were confined to matters of revenue ; soon those of police were super- 
added) and at length no matter of internal regulation was transacted 
without their advice. In all cases of doubtful decision, they wero the 
court of appeal from provincial punchaets, and even from those of the 
cities and the capital itself. Thus they performed tho three-fold duties 
ofaboardofrevenue, of justice, and of police, and perhaps through- 
out the world, there never was a police like that of Zalim Sing : there 
was not one Fmche, but four ; and a net of e»pionnage was spread 
over the country, out of whoso meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. A system so ri^pd bad its 
alloy of evil ; the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, 
was rudely drawn aside ; every transaction was exposod to tho regent, 
and no man felt safe from the inquisitorial visits of the spies of this 
council. A lucky speculation was immediately reported, and the regent 
hastened to share in the success of the speculator. Alarm and disgust 
were the consequence ; the spirit of trade was damped ; none were as- 
S'frpfjl^fthejuBt returns of their industry ; but there was no security 
olsowhoro, pad at Kotah only the protector dared to injure them. 

Tho council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the patel 
board of Kotah ; even the ministers saw the sword suspended over 
their heads, while they were hated as much as feared by all bub tbe 
individual ^o recognised their utility. 

{t woulcTbe imagined that, with a council so vigilant the regent 
would feci perfectly secure. Not so : he had spies over them. In short, 
to use the phrase of one of his miaiaters,'--^ man of acute perception 
and powerful undonstwdiug, when talking of the vigour of hhs lueuUl 
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visiou.-wboohisphyaical 6t|piit9 had faUed,;»aAt>j^. «»»' mm>< tohMt, 
which we will not tranalate. 

The Pafcol, uow the virtnal maflter of the peasantry, was aware 
that /lue and confiscation would follow the discovoiy of direct oppres* 
siou of the ryots ; but there were many indirect modes by which* be 
could attain his object, and he took the most secure, tho medium of 
tlioir uecessitioa Hitherto, the impoverished husbandman had his 
wants supplied by the J3o/tora, the sanctioned usurer of each village ; 
now, the privileged Patel usurped his functions, and bound him by a 
double chain to his purposes. But we must explain the functions of 
the Boliora, in order to show the extent of subordination in which the 
ryot was placed. 

Tho Bohora of Bajpootana is tho Metayer of tho ancient system 
of France. Ue furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires for 
his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports him 
and his family throughout the season until tho crop is ready for tho 
fickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place. This is done in two 
ways ; cither by a cash payment, with stipulated interest according to 
tho risk previously agreed upon ; or, more commonly, by a specified 
share of the crop, in which the Bohora takes tho risk of bad seasons 
with the husbandman. Tho utility of such a person under an oppres- 
sive government, whore the lyot can store up nothing for the future, 
may readily be conceived; be is, in fact, indispensable. Mutual huuesty 
is rccpiired , lor ex tot tion on the part of the Boluyra would lose him 
his clients, and dishonesty on that of the peasant would deprive him 
ol his only resource against the sequestration of his patrimony. Ac- 
cordingly, this monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, being 
legaidcd as the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant bad his 
particular Bohora, and not uulrequently from the adjacent village in 
preferouco to his own. ^ 

Such was tho state of things when the old system of bhtUlaie 
A^as commuted for heegoii, a specific money-rent apportioned to the area 
of tho land. The Patel, now tied down to the simple duties of collec- 
tion, could touch nothing but bis dues, unless ho leagued with or over- 
turned tho Bohora; and in either case there was rifik from tho 
iynx-eyod scrutiny of the jEegent. They, accordingly, adoptbd the mid- 
dle course of alarming bis cupidity, which the following expedioufi 
ofioeLod. When the crop was ripe, the peasant would demand perrais- 
(uon to cut it. " Pay }owr rent fiist,” was the reply. The was ap« 
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t>Ued to: but his fettra had been awakened bjraoaatioo not to lend 
money to one on whom the government had claiDis. There was no alter- 
native bat to mortgage to the harpy Patel a portion of the produoo of 
bis ficlda This was the precise point at which he aimed ; he took tho 
erdp at his own valuation, and gave his receipt that the dues of govern- 
ment wore , satisfiod ; demanding a certificate to tho effect " that 
having no funds forthcoming when tho rent was required, and being un- 
able to raise it, tho mortgager voluntarily assigned, at a fair valuation, 
a share of tho produce.” In this manner did the Patois hoard tinnionso 
quantities of grain, and as Kotah becamo the granary of llajpoolana, 
they accnmulatod groat wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon 
on tho fruits of his industry, was depressed and iinpuvoribhed. The 
Regent could not long be kept in ignorance of those extortions ; but 
the treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed tho miseries 
occaaioQod by a system which added fresh lands by sequostraiiou to 
the home farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 18C7 (A.D. 181]), whou, 
like a clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were isatted, and every Putcl 
iu Kotah was placed in fetters, and his property under tho seal of the 
state : the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into tho exchequer of the 
Protector. Fow escaped heavy fines ; one only was enabled altogcthci 
to evade the vigilance of the police, and he hod wisely remitted his 
wealth, to tho amount of seven lakhs, or £70,000, to a foreign country ; 
and from this individual case, a judgment may be formed of the prey 
those cormorants were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have well weighed tho 
present good against the evil ho incurred, in destroying iu one moment 
the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as the pntcli system 
he had established. Tho Council of Four maintained thoir post, not- 
withstanding tho humiliated condition of their compeers; though 
their influence could not fail to be weakened by the discrc<iit attached 
to the body. The system Zalim had so artfully introduced being thiifi 
entirely disorganized, he was induced to push still further tho resources 
of his energetic mind, by the extension of his porsoual farms. In de- 
scribing |h<fformation and management of these, we shall better por- 
tray the ebafaoter of the Regent than by tho most laboured summai^ : 
the acts will point the mah. 

Before, however, wo enter upon this singular pm:t of bis history, it 
is ueoessory to develop the ancient agricultural system «f Harouti, to 
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t?bich he returned whert the pat«U was broken up. In the eFoention of 
this desist we must speak both of the soil and the occupants, whose 
moral estimation in the minds of their rulon must materially influence 
their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the eaetb, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain was cursed 
by the Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Bamachuud, as 
a class whom no lenity could render honest or contented. When tho 
hero of Ayodia left his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoined his minister to 
foster the ryots, that he might hear no complaints on his return. Aware 
of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet determined to guard against all 
just cause of complaint, the minister reversed the mauna, or grain 
measure, taking tho share of the crown from the smaller end, exactly 
one half of what was sanctioned by immemorial usage. When Bama 
returned, the cultivators assembled in bodies at each stage of his jour« 
ney, and complained of the innovations of the minister. " What had ho 
dune ?” “Beversed the tmuna." The monarch dismissed them with his 
curse, as “ a race whom no favour could cCnciliate, and who belonged 
to no one a phrase which to this hour is proverbial, ‘ ryot he$ai ea 
nuJiyn hyn and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alex- 
ander, who tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine 
wars ; that “ they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,” 
enjoying an amnesty from danger when the common wealth suffered, 
which must tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It 
would appear as if the Begeut of Kotah had availed himself of the 
anathema ot Kama in his estimation of the moral virtues of his sub- 
jects, who were Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the character and condition of the peasant will bo further de- 
veloped. There are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of which 
are common throughout Bajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar \;o 
{laroutiandMewar. The first and most ancient is that of bitttaie, 
or ‘ payment in kind,’ practised before metallic currency was invented. 
The system of btittaie extends, however, only to corn ; for sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kosoomba, ginger, turmeric, and olhei dyes and 
drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in money. This rtnt was arbi- 
trnry .and vaiiable, according to the necessities or justice of thornier. 
In both countries five to ten rupees per beegha are demanded for sugar- 
cane : throe to flve tor cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; and two to 
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tow tot the rest But when heaven rm bounteotts, eVsHhe opprcs- 
sioQ rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per beegha were exacted 
for 'the sugar-cane, thus paralysing the industry of the cnltitator, and 
rendering abortive the beneficence of the Almighty. 

^Battak or ^ division in kind/ varies with the seasons and thek 
products : 

1st. The UTialn, or 'summer hai vest/ when wheat, barley, and a 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of the 
state in these varies with the fertility of the soil, from one-fourth, one- 
third, and two-fifths, to one-half — the extreme fractions being the 
maximum and minimum ; thx)se of one-third and two-fifths are the most 
universally admitted as the sliare of the crown. But besides this, there 
are duos to the artificers and mechanics, whose labour to the village is 
compensated by a share of the harvest fioin each cultivator; which 
allowauccs reduce the portion of the latter to one-half of the gross 
produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is contented and thrives. 
The second harvest is the sialoo, or ‘ autumnal/ and consists of 
muhhi or /jooia, (Indian corn,) of joar, bajri, the two chief kinds of maize, 
and til or sesamum, with other small seeds, such as kangni,^ with many 
of tlie pulses. Of all these, one-half is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of biUtaie ; let us describe that of koont f Koont 
is the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing crop on a 
measured surface, by the officers of the government in conjunction with 
the proprietors, when the share of the state is converted into cash at the 
average rate of the day, and the peasant is debited the amount So 
exactly can those habitually exercised in this method estimate the 
quantity of grain produced on a given surface, that they seldom err 
beyond ono-twentieth part of the crop. Should, however, the cultivator 
deem his crop over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh it ; 
and this is termed latha, 

third is a tax in money, according to admeosuroment of the 
field, assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. * 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. Tiiat of koont, or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much 

Hpaihicm} Ttalienm protiuocKi abnudanlly in tho valley of the Bhine. as well as 
mMu there called VtUh corn ; uoubtlcss the mai/ts would alike grrow m pcrloctjon. 

f It would be more correct to say that Mtate or * payment in kind/ is divided into 
two branches, via;. hoon;t and latha , ; the first beixif^ a (loition ot the sUnduig crop by 
ooniocturai estimate j the other by actual mcasuic, after reaping and thmshiog. 
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greater abuse ibau latha, or measurement of the grain. In t^e first case^ 
it is well known that by a bribe to the officer, he will koont a field at ten 
maunds, which may realize twice the quantity; for the chief guarantees 
to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive morality ; feeble safe^ 
guards, even in more civilized states than Bajwarra. If he be bo closely 
watched that he must make a fair koont, or estimate, he will still find 
means to extort money, from the ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating 
the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every day^s delay is a certain 
loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit 
both for zeal and honesty, confessed, “ we are like tailors ; we can cheat 
you to your face, and you cannot perceive it.” The ryot prefers the 
koont ; the process is soon over, and he has done with the government ; 
but in latha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something for 
the gleaner ; then, a tithe for the koorpi, or ' sickle j*” then, the thrash- 
ing/, and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the com, they 
do not their own mouths, or those of their family. Again, if not con- 
vertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, and “the 
rats are sure to get into the pits.” In both cases, the shanahs, or vil- 
lage-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, as soon as the ear be- 
gins to fill ; yet all is insufficient to check th^ system of pillage ; for the 
ryot and his family begin to Seed upon the heads of Indian corn and 
maize the moment they afford the least nourishment. The shanah 
receiving his emoluments from the husbandman as well as from the 
crown, inclines more to his fellow-citizen ; and it is asserted that one- 
fourth of the crop, and even a thirds is frequently made away with 
before the share of the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system odaiiha was pursued by the Regent before he com- 
menced that ofpateli, which has no slight analogy to the permanent 
system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar results, — distress, 
confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the hereditary 
the very corner-stone of Hindu society, } 

■ r 

* The patel ot JlaroutS, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the re* 
▼ennes ; the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure ; the other perpetueUy 
BO. The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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Farf^iaff eyitm of Zalim Sit^f. — Extent to which it has been 

tts prosperity fallaciotu and transitory. — Details of the syH&n.-^ 
Soil of Kotah. — The regent introduces foreign ploughs. — Ar4a 
cultivated. — Ffet produce . — Value. — GraUfi pits. — Prices in plenty 
and famine. — Zalim sells in one year grain to the amount of a 
million sterling. — Monopoly. — The tithe, or new tax on exported 
‘ grain. — 2V/ejngati, or tax-gatherer. — Impolicy of this tax. — Gross 
revenue of Kotah. — Opium monopoly. — Tax on widows.— -On the 
mendicant. — Gourd-tax.-^Broom-tax. — 'The regent detesttd hy the 
bards. — Province of Kotah at this period, and at assumption of 
the government, contrasted.-^ Question as to the moral result of his 
improvements. 

Let us proceed with the most promiaent feature of the Regent’s 
internatddiiiiuistration — his farming monopoly — to.which he is mainly 
indebted for the reputation he enjoys throughout) Rajpootana. The 
superficial observer, who can with difficulty find, a path through the 
coru'fields which cover the fiice of Harouti, will dwell with rapture 
upon the effects of a system in which he discovers nothing but energy 
aud efficiency : he caunot trace the remote causes of this deceptive 
prosperity, which originated in moral and political injustice. It was 
because his own tyranny had produced unploughed fields and deserted 
villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing population ; it was 
with the distrained implements and cattle of his subjects, and in order 
to prevent the injurious effects of so much waste land upon the revenue, 
that Zalim commenced a system which has made him . farmer-general 
of Harouti ; aud he has carried it to an astonishing extenh There is not 
a nook or a patch in Harouti, where graiu cau be produced, which his 
ploughs do not visit. Forests have disappeared ; even the barren rocks 
h^y.e^^een covered with exotic soil, aud the mountain’s side, iuaccessibls 
to the plough*, Ss turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop, 
In S. 1810 (A.D. 1781), Zalim possessed only two or three hun- 
dred ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At tha 
sommencemeut of what they term the new era (nya samvat) in iha his)< 
tory of Undid property of Kotah, the introduction of the pn4<^;8ys- 
tem, the uunfber^wah doubled ;and at the p^resent time* no than 
four thousand ploughs, of double yoke, employing, thtmiemd oxen, 

jaxa used In the farming system of this extraordinary man ; to wliich may 

*Ilui was drawn spin 1890>3l. ♦ : 
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bo added one thousand more ploughs and four thousand oxen employed 
on the estates of the prince^ and the different members of bis familyi 
This is the secret of the Baj Bana’s power and reputation ; and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation from 
the ruin which befel the states around her during the oovulslouaof*the 
last half century, when one after another sank into decay* Sut although 
sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled energy superintends its 
details, we must, on examining the foundations of the system either 
morally or politically, prououtme its effects a mere paroxysm of pros- 
perity, arising from stimulating causes which present no guarantee of 
perinaueuce. Despotism has wrought this magic effect : there is not one, 
from the noble to the peasant, who has not felt, and who does not still 
feel, its presence. When the arm of the octagenariaii Protector shall bo 
withdrawn, and the authority transferred to his sou, who possesses 
none of the father's energies, then will the impolicy of the system be- 
come apparent. It was from the sequestrated estates of the valiant 
Jlara chieftain, and that grinding oppression which thinned Harouti 
of its agricultural population, and left the lauds waste, that the Regent 
found scope for bis genius. The fields, wh ich had descended from father 
toson through the lapse ofages, the unalienable light of the peasant, 
were seized, in spite of law, custom, or tradition, on every defalcation ; 

it is even affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lauds as 
from their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds were 
tliUsdepriv'iJof theic inhoritaiice. In vain we look for the peaceful 
hamlets which once studded llarouti : we discern instead the orie, or 
farm-house of the Regent, which would be beautiful were it not erect- 
ed on the property of the subject ; but when we enquiie the ratio which 
the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and the means of enjoyment ibis 
aitificial system has left them, and find that the once independent pro- 
prietor, who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,^ now ploughs like a 
beif the fields formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral juSiSSe dSfe 
bhockod. * 

* Tin uu^^hout tL< I Booudi territory, where no regent has innovated on the ostab* 
li'.luMl la us of inheritance, by far the greater part ot the land is the abeoJiite property 
ot the oiiltivatiug who can sell or mortage it, Theto is a curious tradition that 
this light was oblaiiied by one of the ancient princes making a genira] sale of tho 
crown Jand, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, if a ryot becomes unabidi Irom pecui 
ntnry wants oi otherwise, to cultivate his lands, he lots them ; and custom has established 
anmn pvr h^igfia of irrigated land, and twomnan for gorwa^ Viat dependanfron the 
hi' i vens, oi a share of tho produce in e similar proportion, as hU light. U in exile, from 
whabwer ra\se. he can assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark his 
inalienable right m such a case, the trustees reserve on his atscounfc ie0r$ m 
which ig emphaUcally termed “Aak hamta m AAow/’ the 
ql the patrwioxual soU*” ^ 
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The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
throughout Rajpootana: while there is a hope of existence^ the cultivator 
oUugs to the ' bapota,' and in Harouti this amor patriot is so invinci- 
ble, that, to use their homely phrase, " he would rather fill hiu pait iu 
slavery there, than live in luxury abroad/’ But where oould they fly 
to escape oppression ? All around was desolation ; armies perambulat- 
ed the country, with rapid strides, in each othor^s train, “ one to another 
still succeeding/’ To this evil Kotah was comparatively a stranger ; the 
Protector was the only plunderer within his domains. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of the surrounding states, from the year 1865, when rapine 
was at its height, flocked into Kcrtah, and filled up the chasm which 
oppression had produced in the population. But with the banishment 
of predatory war, and the return of industry to its own field of exertion, 
iXiii^panaoea for the wounds which the rulor has inflicted will disap- 
pear; and although the vast resources of the Regent’s mind may check 
the appearance of decay, while his faculties survive to superintend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the want of a 
principle of pennancnce, fall into rapid disorganization. We proceed 
to the details of the system, which will afford fresh proofs of tho talent, 
industry, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling tho best 
parts of lower Malwa. The single plough is unequal to breaking it up, 
and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke from the 
Concau. His cattlo are of the first quality, and equally fit for the park 
or the plough. He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in his own 
dominions, and at the annual mcla (fair) of his favourite city Jhalra^ 
l^atan. lie has tried those of Marwar and of the desert, famed for a 
superior race of cattle; but he found that the transition from their 
sandy regions to the deep loam of Harouti soon disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred beo- 
gh«i8^ consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each 
harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. The ^oif 
is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* of wheat 
per beegha, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a 
very lujw latimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may assume four 
mj^uuds pA beegha as the average produce, (though double would not 
deemed an exaggerated average) : this will give S, 200^000 maunds 
of both productsi wheat and millet, and the proportion of the former 
* A mamul is scTcnty-fivc pounds. 
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to tbo lattor is as three to two. Let us estimate the value of this. lu 
seasons of abuudauce, twelve rupees per in equal quantities of 

both grains^ is the average ; at this time (July 1820)> notwithstanding 
the preceding season has been a failure throughout Bajwarra, (though 
there was a prospect of an excellent one), and grain a dead weight, 
eighteen rupees per 7na?mt is the current price, and may bq quoted as 
the average standard of Harouti : above is approximating to dearness, 
and below to the reverse. But if we take the average of the year of 
actual plenty, or twehe rupoesf per 7nauni of equal quantities of wheat 
and jour, or one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lakhs 9l 
rupees annual income. 

Lot us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 
duce towards the expenses of the government, and it will be seen that 
the charges arc about one-third gross amount. 

Exjjcnses, 


Kstablishmcnts — viz, feeding cattle and \ 


servants, tear and wear of gear, and clear- f 
ing the fields — oiio-eighth of the gross ? 

4,00,000 

amount,! or ) 

Seed 

0,00,000 

Ro[)lacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 20s 

80,000 

ExUus 

20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, ajs 
more than an approximation to the truth; but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties iir oxen amounted to live 
thousand! Wc have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work well 
seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, supposing the 
necessities of the government re(]uired the grain to be sold in the year 
it was raised, twenty lakhs will be the net profit of the Regent's far j^.^ 
But he has abundant resources without being forced into tlj^o market 
before the favourable moment ; until when, the produce is lioardecl 


* Orain Miagvre aj JiaJjfOfltam * — 

75 pounds sx 1 sccr. 

4S sours s» 1 maund. 

12 uiauudssx 1 maniii. 

100 maunis 1 mauassa, 

t H does, de^sceiid as low ns eight rupees per mauni £or wheat and*barley, and four 
lor th( millcU, m Beasous oi excessive abundance. 

1 Ji is not aucommoii in Jlajwarra, when the means of individuals preyent them from 
otnuvatinp their own lands, to hue out the whole with men and implements ; for the 
use which tmi-oghth ol <hu produce is the established eonBidoration. We have ap- 
plied this in the rough estimate of the expenses of the BegeuVs farming s^stmui 
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up in suMerranean granaries. E^ery thing in these t^ians is simple^ 
yet efficient : we will describe the grain-pits. . 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots ; their size 
being according to the nature of the soil. All the preparation they 
ilhdergo is the incineration of certain vegetable substances, and lining 
the sides ajid bottom with wheat or barley stubble. The grain is then 
deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace of earth, 
about eighteen inches in height, and projecting in front beyond tho^ 
orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured with a coating of 
clay and cow-dung, which resists even the monsoon, and is renewed as 
the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may remain for years without 
injury, while the heat which is extricated checks germination, an<| 
deters rats and white ants. Thus the Regent has seldotn less than fifty 
lakhs of maunds in various parts of the country, and it is on emergen- 
cies, *ot in bad seasons, that these stores see the light ; when, instead 
of twelve rupees, the manni runs as high as forty, or the famine price 
of sixty. Then these pits are mines of gold ; the Regent having fre- 
quently sold in one year sixty lakhs of maunds. In S. 1860, (or A.D, 
"1804), during the Mahratta war, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpur state, 
and predatory armies were moving in every direction, and when fa- 
mine and war conjoined to disolate the country, Kotah fed the whole 
population of Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that 
season, grain being fifty-five rupees per maxini, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees, or a million sierling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm nnhpi 
hyn, ‘a want of charity.’ The humane Jain merchant says, “to hoard 
up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human misery, ma y 
iN'ing riches, but never profit.” > 

, , Ac<Jording to the only accessible documents, the whole crown* 
revenue of^ Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage.^ 
men t, to twenty>five lakhs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits bd 
^collects from (to use his own phrase) his handful (pitchewara) of 8(^1 : 
ofcourse he does not include his own farming system, but only tne 
amount .ralbed firomthe cultivator. He confesses that two-tbirda of 
. 8uperfi(fial area ofKot^h were waste ;bat that this is nptirevhrsedi 
Hiere being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third waata^ tod this 
C(jmpdses.mototain, 

S. 1866 (A.D. X809), as if industry we^e iwAl^jtiady sufficiently 
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ibac^kled, the Begetit e$tablished a new tax on all oom exported froii 
his dominions. It was termed hu%o, and amounted to k rupee ,at)d a 
half per niaunu This tax--*not less unjust in origin than vexatious In 
operation-— worse than even the infamous gahelU, or the droit 
baine of France — ‘vvas another fruit of monopoly. It was at first 
confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly ob the con- 
sumer; but the Jagatiy or chief collector of the customs, a man after the 
Begent'sown heart, was so pleased with its eflBciency on the very first 
trial, that he advised his master to push it farther, and it was accord- 
ingly levied as well on the farmer as the purchaser. An item of ten 
lakhs was at once added to the budget ; and as if this were insufficient 
to stop all competition between the regeut-farmer-general and his sub- 
jects, three, four, nay even five luthoSy have been levied from the same 
grain before it was retailed for consumption. Kotah exhibited the 
picture of a people, if not absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the 
midst of plenty. Neither the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers 
were exempt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of 
the Jagatiy from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached 
the very height of oppression about the period of the alliance with the 
British government. This collector had become apart of his system ; 
and if the Regent required a few lakhs of ready money, Jo hookumy 
‘your commands/ was the reply. A list was made out of ‘arrears of 
lut'hoy and friend and foe, minister, banker,^ trader, and farmer, had a 
circular. Remonstrance was not only vain but dangerous : even his 
ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty-five thousand rupees to 
pay in one of these schedules ; the homme d'affaires of one of his confi- 
dential chiefs, five thousand ; his own foreign minister a share, and 
many bankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, and ten thou- 
sand each. The term Mho was an abuse of language for a forced con- 
tribution ; in fact the obnoxious and well-known dind of Ra,^w^IX^. 
It alienated the minds of all men, and nearly occasioned th^ Regent'll 
r&in ; for scarcely was their individual sympathy expressed, when the 
Ilara princes conspired to emancipate themselves from his interittina-^ 
.ble and galling protection. 

Wlien tho English government came in contact with Itajcmita, it 
Was apvimarj principle of the univer^l protective alUance*'to prqc|aitii 
that it was for the benefit of the governed, as well as the goveriS^^?^ 
aihee it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if they 
' Signed the lien within. But there are and must be 
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tenci^fl, even in the policy of western legislators, wheife one sot of 
principles is applied to all Zalim soon discovered that the fashion of 
the day was to ‘ foster the ryot* The odious character 

of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited its operation to the 
faiirner, the seller, and the purchaser ; and so anxious was he to conceal 
this weapon of oppression, that the very name of lut'ho was abolished, 
and sowae hasil, or ‘ extraordinaries/ substituted. This item is said still 
to amount to five lakhs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the regent exact from his 
puchewara of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also recollect that 
nearly five more are to be added on account of the household lauds of 
the members of his own and the prince’s family, which is almost sufB-* 
cient to rover their rX[)onces. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty years, has superintended its details ? What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of 
fourscore years, although blind and palsi(^d, still superintends and 
maintains this sjvstem ? What will ho think of the tenacity of me- 
mory, which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all 
these vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of 
them the store of years past; and the power to check fhe slight- 
est errors of the intendaut of this vast accumulation ; while, at the 
same time, he regulates the succession of crops throughout this exten- 
sive range ? Such is the minute topographical knowledge wliich the 
Regent possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is familiar 
to him : and woe to the superintendent haveklar if he discovers a fallow 
nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to most 
minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted and kept ia 
ac£iou’4?y his single powers. The details of his administration, internal 
as well as &terna1, demanded unremitted vigilance. The formation, 
the maintenance, and discipline of an army of twenty thousand meti. 
his fortresKses, arsenals, and their complicated minutiaj, were amply suf- 
ficient for one mind. The daily account from his police, consisting of 
several huijidred emissaries, besides the equally numerous reports from 
the head of eoclf district, would have distracted an ordinary head, ** for 
the winds could not entfer and leave Haronti without being reported." 
But when, in addition to all this, it is known that the Regent was a 

% 
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pvftcticftl merohftQt, AtqpeoalatQr i& exchanges, that ha aneoamgad the 
mechanical arts, foetered industry, punued even horticulture, 
and, to use his own words, " oonsidered no trouble thrown away which 
made the mpeo return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be 
compared P’* Literature, philosophy, and exeerpta from the grand 
historical epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation ; but 
here we anticipate, for we hare not yet finished the review of his 
economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, not 
only influenced his own market, but affected all the adjacent countries 
and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoralizing excess in 
consequence of the British government monopolizing the entire pro* 
dnee of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he took advantage of 
the manta, and by his sales or purchases raised or depressed the market 
at pleasure. His gardens, scattered throughout the country, still supply 
the markets of the towns and capital with vegetables, and his forests 
furnish them with fuel. * 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. There 
Was a heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even the gourd of the 
mendicant paid a tithe, and the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary 
visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a portion should 
go to the exigencies of the state. The toomba hurrar, or ‘ gourd-tax,’ 
was abolished after forming for a twelvemonth part of the fiscal code of 
Harouti, and then not through any scruples of the Regent, but to sa- 
tisfy his frieu Is. Akin to this, and even of a lower grade, was^heya/troo- 
hurrar, or ‘ broom-tax,’ which continued for ten years ; but the many 
lampoons it provoked from the satirical Shot operated on the more 
sensitive feelings of his son, Hadhu Sing, who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; and that he had little 
claim to their consideration may be inferred from the following anec- 
dote. A celebrated rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas^ which 
the Regent received rather coldly, observing with a sneer, that 
told nothing but lies, though he should be happy to listen tV their ef- 
fusions when truth was the foundation.* The poet replied, that “ he 
found truth a moat unmarketable commodity ; nevertheless, he had some 
of that at his service and stipulating for forgiveness if they fended, 
he gave the protector his picture in a string of improvisedt stanzas^ so 
full of vis (poison), that the lands of the whole fraternity Were resumedl 
and none of the order have ever since been admitted to his presenet* 


« * X here ue lixteen annat to a rupee. 
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Tkoagh rigid la his olnerrimce of the cersmoaiss of religion, and 
sharing in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows 
the accidental circumstance of birth-or caste to affect his policy. Of- 
fisooes against the state admit of no indemnity, be ihe offender a Brah- 
min or a bard ; and if these classes engage in trade, they experience no 
exemption from imposta 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the Regent 
Zalim Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
limited to Kail warra on the east ; he has extended it to the verge of the 
Plateau, and the fortress which guards its ascent, at first rented from the 
Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own. He took possession of the reins 
of power with an empty treasury and thirty-two lakhs of accumulating 
debt. He found the means of defence a few dilapidated fortresses, and 
a brave but unmanageable feudal army. He has, at an immense cost, 
put th% fortresses iuto the most complete state of defence, and covered 
their ramparts with mauy hundred pieces of cannon; and he 
has raised and maintains, iu lieu of about four thousand Hara cava- 
liers, an army, — regular we may term it, — of twenty thousand men, 
distributed iuto battalions, a park of one hundred pieces of cannon, 
with about one thousand good home, besides the feudal contiiigcuts. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Baja Goman 
intended should be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs, and his sub- 
jects ? Was it to outertaiu twenty thousand mercenary soldiers from the 
sequestrated fields of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous proprietor ? 
Is this goverument, is it good government according to the ideas of 
more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, iu order to main- 
tain this cumbrous machinery ? We may admit that, for a time, such 
a system may have been requisite, not only for the maintenance of his 
delegated power, but to preserve the state from predatory spoliation ; 
and now, could we see the noble restored to his forfeited estates, and 

the rfiit to his hereditary rood of laud, we should say that Zalim Bing 
had been an instrument in the hand of Providence for the preservation 
of the rights of the Haras. But, as it is, whilst the corn which wavec 
upon the fertile sur&ce of Kotah presents not the symbol of prosperity, 
neither «i3 bis well-paid and well-disciplined army a sure mean df de- 
fence : mond propriety has been violated ; rights are in abeyance, and 
until they be*reatored, even the apparent consistency of the social 
febrio is obtained by means which endanger its security. 
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P^lUiml thB Rigent.^Hu foreign polkg.^Uie pn-f^minmt 

influence in, JRajwarra. — Bu first connexion tcith the English 
government ‘^MonsovCs retreat — Gallant conduct and death of the 
IJara chief of Coelah,—>Aid givm by the Begeni involves him w»V/* 
Ilolcar,-^Holcar conm to KotaL — Preparations to attack the oapu 
tal — Singular interview with Xalim. — Zalinis agents at foreign 
courts*— Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Pmdarri chiefs*-^ 
Characteristic anecdotes,— Zalinis offensive policy* — TJis domestic 
policy*— Character of Maharcw Omed Sing*^ — ZalMs cond%tct to- 
wards him — Choice of ministers* — Bishen Sing Foujdar, — Dnlleel 
Khan Pathan* — *Cireumvallation of Kotali — Foundatimi of the city 
Jhalra-patun* — Mehrab Khan, commander of the forces* 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considerations, 
and these wo must separate into two branches, the foreign and domes- 
tic. We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for the sake of 
convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power; to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet by 
thti mainteuauco of a good understanding with all, to prevent indivi- 
dual umbrage, while his own strength was at all times sufficient to 
make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant governments, 
ever strangers to repose ; and though its wealth could not fail to at- 
tract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, by the imposing atti- 
tude which hovissumod, Zalim Sing maintained, during more than half 
a century, the lespect, the fear, and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah 
alone, throughout this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never 
saw an enemy at her gates. Although an epoch of perpetual change 
and political convulsion, — armies destroyed, states overturned, famine 
ar^d pestilence often aiding moral causes in desolating the land — ^yeb 
did the Regent, from the age of twenty-five to eighty-two,* by his 
sagacity, his energy, his moderation, his prudence, conduct th^ejbark 
inti lasted to his care tlirough all the shoals and dangeis v^ltich beset 
her course. It may not excite surprise that he was unwilling to re- 
linquish the holm when the vessel was moored in calm waters; or, 
when the unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming 
his own scienoe equal to the task, demanded the surrender^ that he 
should hoist the flag of defiance. * 

There was not a court in Raj warra, not even the predatory govern- 

• I may once more repeat, thU was wntton in A, JD, 1820-21, when Sing had 
jceauhed the agu oi Jloiuscoie and i^o* ^ ^ 
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m$nt8, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions^ and often 
guided by his councils. At each he had envoys, and when there was a 
point to gain, there were irresistible arguments in reserve to secure it. 
The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, he could enlist 
onTais side, and he was alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or 
brother, of every person in power daring this eventful period, from the 
prince upon the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. He frequently observed, 
that ^'noue knew the shifts he had been put to and when entreated 
not to use expressions of humility, which were alike unsuited to bis age 
and station, and the reverence he compellecVhe would reply, “God grant 
you long life, but it is become a habit.*’ For the last ten years, he not 
only made his connexion with Meer Khan subservient to avoiding a 
collision with Molcar, but converted the Khan into the make-weight 
of his balance of power : “ he thanked God the time was past, when he 
had to congratulate even the slave of a Toorkon a safe accouchement, 
and to pay for this happiness.** 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could bend to 
the extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or conversa- 
tion, say to a inarduding Pitidarri or Pathan, “let me petition to your 
notice,** or “ if my clodpole understanding {hhomia bood'h) is worth con- 
sulting ;’* or reply to a demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat 
of inroad, that the friendly epistle had been received ; that he 
lamented the writer’s distresses, &c., &c.;” with a few thousand more than 
was demanded, and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feel- 
ing which at least obtained a respite ; on the other hand, he was always 
prepared to repel aggression ; and if a single action would have decided 
his quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power in the 
circle. But he knew even success, in such a case, to be ruin, and the 
general feature of his external policy was accoidingly of a temporizing 
and very mixed nature. Situated as he was, amidst conflicting ele- 
ment^ he had frequently a double game to play. Thus, in the coali- 
tion of 1806-7, against Jodpur, ho had three paitics to please, each 
requesting his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. Ho sent 
envoys to all ; and while appearing as the universal mediator, h6 gave 
assistance to none, 

^ It woifld be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foreign policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance Which first 
brought him in contact with the British governm ont, in A*D, 1803-4i, 
andiheu proceed to his domestic administration. 
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When the ilUfated expe^tioQ under Mooson travened Oeo(r4 
India to the attack of Holcar, the regout of Kotah, trusting to the iu* 
vincibility of the British arms, did not hesitate, upon their appearance 
within hie territory, toco'operateboth with suppUes and men. But when 
the British army retreated, and its commander demanded admissioa 
within the walls of Kotah, be met a decided and very proper refusal* 
“ You shall not bring anarchy and a disorganized army lo mix with 
iny peaceable citizens ; but draw up your battalions under my walls ; 
I will furnish provisions, and I will march the whole of my force be> 
tweeu you and the enemy, and bear the brunt of his attack.” Such 
were Zalim’s own expressions : whether it would have been wise to 
necede to his proposal is not the point of discussion. Mouson con- 
tinued bis disastrous flight through the Boondi and Jeypur do- 
minions, and carried almost alone the news of his disgrace to the il« 
lustrions Lake. It was natural he should seek to palliate his error by an 
attempt to involve others ; and amongst those thus calumniated, first 
and foremost was the regent of Kotah, “ the head and front of whose 
offending,” — non-admission to a panic-struck, beef-eating army 
within his walls, — was translated into treachery, and a connivance 
with the enemy; a calumny which long subsisted to the prejudice of 
the veteran politician. But never was there a greater wrong inflicted, 
or a more unjust return for services and sacrifices, both in men 
and money, in a cause which little concerned him ; and it nearly 
operated huiUully, at a period (1817) when the British government 
could not have dispensed with bis aid. It was never told, it is hardly 
yet known at this distant period, what devotion he evinced in that 
memorable retreat, as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotah and 
the corps of the devoted Lucan were sacrificed to ensure the safety of 
the army until it loft the Mokuudurra Pass in its rear. If there ba 
any incredulous supporter of the commander in that era of our 
shame, let him repair to the altar of the Coelah chief, whffT like 
a true Hara, “ spread his carpet” at the ford of the Amjar, and 
there awaited the myrmidons of the Mahrattaa, and fell protecting 
the flight of an army which might have passed from one end of India 
to the other. Well might the veteran allude to our iu^|itude ia 
1804, wheuin A.D, 1817 he was called upon to CQ-operate«in the de- 
struction of that predatory system, in withstanding which he had passedl 
a life of feverish anxiety. If there was a donbtof the part heaiotat^ 
|f the monuments of the slain will not be adoutted as evidence on 
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QppeiJ to the Opinion of tbe onomy, whose testimony addo another 
feature to the portrait of this extraordinary man. 

Beridee the Ooelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain on the retreat 
of Honson, the Buhshee, or commander of the force, was made prisoner. 
Asthe price of his liberation, and as a punishment for the aid thus 
given to the ^British, the Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs 
of rupees from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with 
fire and sword the whole line of pursuit. But when the discomfited 
Bukshee appeared before the Begont, he spurned him from his pre- 
sehce, disavowed his act, and sent him back to Holcar to pay the for- 
feiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied himself then with threatening 
vengeance, and when opportunity permitted, he marched into Harouti 
and encamped near the capital. The walls were manned to receive him; 
the signal had been prepared which would not have left a single house 
inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would simultaneously pour 
down from the hills on Holcar’s supplies or followers. The bond was again 
presented, and without hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared in- 
evitable, when the frieuds of both parties concerted an interview. Bub 
Zalim, aware of the perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his own 
conditions. These wero singular, and will recall to mind another and 
yet more celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should discnss 
the terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which Holcar acceded. 
For this purpose Zalim prepared to boats, each capable of containing 
about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little bark in the 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, accom- 
panied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to meet him. 
Carpets were spread, and there these extraordinary men, with only 
one eyerf* between them, settled the conditions of peace, and the en- 
dearing epithets of ‘uncle’ and ‘nephew’ were bandied, with abun- 
dant mirth on the peculiarity of their situation ; while, — for the fact 
isbeyonda^oubt,— eaeh boat was plugged, and men were at hand 
on the first appearance of treachery to have sent them all to the bottom 
of the river. But Holcar’s necessities were urgent, and a gift of three 
lakha of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though he never re- 
Hn(|nuihi4 tfte threat of exacting the ten lakhs ; and when at length 

madness ovtittook him, “ the bond of Baka Zalim Sing ” was one of the 

• 

' * ff my memory betrays me not, this nnfoitcmate commander, nbable to boar hie 
■baa>e> poison. 

f It ahould be remembered that Zalim wna quite blind, and that Hdiou had lost 
the on of OM eye. 
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moBt freqnently^-repeated ravings of this soldier of fortune, whose 
whole life was one scene of insanity. 

Ifc will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration 
were quite sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours ; yet, in order to give a diroct interest in the WhU 
faro of Kotah, he became a competitor fur the farming of the extensive 
districts which joined his southern frontier, belonging to Sindia and 
ITulcar. From the former he rented the pnnf-tnohah and from the 
latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, &c., which, when by 
right of conquest they became British, were given in sovereignty to 
the Regent. No( satisfied with this hold of self-interest on the two 
great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the persons of their con- 
fideutial ministers, who reported every movement ; and to " make 
assurance doubly sure,” he had Mahratta pundits of the first talent in 
his own administration, through whose connexions no political measure 
of their nation escaped liis knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the 
Regent were essential to cacit other. From Kotah the Khan was pro- 
vided with mill taiy stores and supplies of every kind; and when his 
legions mutinied (a matter of daily occurrence) and threatened him 
with the ha*tinado, or fastening to a piece of ordnance under a scorch- 
ing snu, Kotah afforded a place of refuge duiiug a temporary retreat, 
or ways and means to allay the tumult by paying the arrears. Zalim 
allotted the castle of Shirgurh for ihe Khan’s family, so that this 
leader had no anxiety on their account, while he was pursuing his 
career of rapine in more distant scones. 

Even the Fiudarris were conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men. Many of their leaders held grants of land 
in Kotah: so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with this 
body, that when Smdia, in A,D. 1 807, entrapped and imprisoned in 
thodungeousofOwalior the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not ouly ad- 
vanced the large sum required for his ransom, but had tl^e temerity 
to pledge himself for bis future good conduct: an act which 
somewhat tarnished his reputation for sagacity, but eventually 
operated as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exerciledfthe rites 
of winctuary (siVnff) towards the chiefs of other countries blaimin^ his 
protection, was disproportioned to the means of the state. The exiled 
nobles of Marwnr and Mewar have held estates in Kotah greater than 
their sequestrated patiimonies. These dazzling acts of bensfiiceuce ware 
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not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality ranks at tho head 
of tho virtues. In these regions, where the strangest anomalies and the 
most striking contradictious present themselves in politics, such conduct 
begets no astonishment, and rarely provokes a remonstrance from 
thJ state whence the suppliant fled. The Regent not only received the 
refugees, bnjj often reconciled them to tlieir sovereigns. He gloried in 
the title of ^ peace*maker/ and whether his conduct proceeded from 
motives of benevolence or policy, he WHS rewarded with the epithet, 
sufficiently exalted in itself. “ They all come to old Zalim with their 
troubles/^ he remarked, ** as if he could find food for them all from * bis 
handftil of soil.’ ” 

To conclude : his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his 
offensive poliqy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the one ; 
defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the 
constant fruits of the other. Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in embarrassments from which she will never recover, while his 
attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of the Gores, by a cow;> de main, 
was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in either attempt, and added 
the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his views would 
have been still more enlarged. At an early period of his career, an offer 
was made to him, by the celebrated PratapSing of Jeypur, to under- 
take the duties of chief minister of that state ; it is vain to speculate 
on what might have been the result to the state or himself, had he 
been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which 
purpose wo must again bring forward the pageant prince of Kotah, 
the Raja Omed Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from 
the trammels of a guardianship which, like most offices in the East, 
was designed to be hereditary : and at the age of threescore and ten, 
Omed Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 
placed lurji in the lap ” of the Protector Zalim Sing. The lino of 
conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through half a coutury’| 
duration, was singularly consistent. The age, the character, the very 
title of nanaA, or ‘ graudsire,’ added weight to his authoiity, and' the 
dispoditii^i ot the prince seemed little inclined to throw it off. In short, 
his appeared eyactly suited to the views of the Regent, 

who, while ho consulted bis wishes in every step, acted entirely from 
Jumself. The Maha-Rao was a prince of excellent understanding, and 
possasded many of those qualities inherent in a Bajpoo|. He was fond 

7 ® 
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6f the ebioe, and vtm (he beet horeeman and marksman in the 
conotiy ; sad (he Begenfr gaioed eiteb entire asoendancj over hiiOf 
tha( it is doubtful whether he was solicitous of change. Bemdes, there 
Was no appearance of constraint ; and his religious occupations, which 
increased with his age, went tar to wean him frons a wish to take* a 
more active share in the duties of government. His paeotration, in 
fhct, discovered the inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it ; while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered bis credentials to him ; and from 
him received a reply, bub that reply was his minister’s. If a foreign 
noble claimed protection, he received it from the Prince : he was the 
dispenser of the favours, though he could neither change their 
nature or amount. Nay, if the Regent’s own sous required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of 
the MaharRao ; and to such a length did the minister carry this 
deference, that an increase to his personal income required being 
pressed upon him by the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign 
countries for sale, the best were set aside for tbe Maha>Bao and 
his sons. The archives, the seal, and all tbe emblems of sovereignty, 
remained as in times past in the custody of the personal servants 
of the Prince, at the castle, though none durst use them with* 
out consent of the Regent. He banished bis only son, Madhu 
Sing, during three years, to the family estate at Nandta, for disrespect 
to the heir*apparont, Kishore Sing, when (raining their horses to* 
gether ; and it was with difficulty that even the entreaty of the Maha» 
Rao could procure his recall. There are many anecdotes related to 
evince that habitual deference to every thing attached to bis sever* 
eign, which, odginating m good feeling, greatly uded his policy. Tbe 
Regent was one day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when 
the younger sons of the Maba*Bao not knowing he was tkpjre, entered 
to perform their devotions. It was the cold season, and tbe pavement was 
damp ; he took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders^ and si»ead 
it fur them to stand upon. On their retiring, a servant, deeming the 
quilt no longer fit to be applied to (be Regent’s person, was potting i( 
aside ; but, gnessitig his intention, Zalim eagerly snatched it frooi him, 
and re-covtring himself, observed it was now of some value, sinee it Was 
marked with the dust of the feet of his sovereign’s dhildrea. These 
ere cQri<ms anomalies in the mind of a man who had determiiied mi 
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unUmited authority. No ugurpatioo was ever more meek, or yet more 
absolute ; and it might be affirmed that the Prioce and the EegenI 
were made for each otjier and the times in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose name was long synony* 
mgtis with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his 
servants. He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of unit- 
ing their regard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants, and granted them every 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would porvide for them, for 
their relations and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestow^ 
ing gratuities ou festivals, births, marriages, or deaths; but he 
never allowed them to accumulate wealth. It is to he remarked 
that his moat confidential servants were either Pathans or Mahratta 
Pundits : the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more 
complicated machinery of politics. He rarely employed his own 
countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a Raj- 
poot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel Khan and 
Mehrab Khan were his most faithful and devoted servants and friends. 
The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with which there is 
iiotlung in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, were all f xecuted 
by the former, By him also was raised that pride of the Regent, the 
city called after him, Jhalra-patun while all the other forts were 
put into a state which makes Kotah the most defensible territory in 
India. Such was the affectionate esteem in which Dulleel was held 
by the Regent, that he used often to say, he hoped be should not out- 
live Dulleel Klian.” Mehrab Khan was the commander of the infantry, 
which he maiutaiued in a state of adiniiable discipline and efficiency ;f 
they received their bees roza, or twenty days* pay, each month, with 

their ariears at the end of every second year. 

— 

• ‘ the city of the Jhala,* the Regent's tribe. 

t Mehrab Khan was the oommandant of one division of Zalim’s contingenl^ 
placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possession of every district of Holoar'h 
adjacent to Haronti, and which afterwaida gamed so much credit by the brilliant 
lade of the * ffoudi’ fortress, when oo-operatiug with deneral 81r John Malcolm. The 
JS^ak were led by Syf Alli, a gallant soldier, but who could not mitt 

jainlng th^ cause of the Maha^ and iegiUmaoy in the civil war of 1H21. 
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, liajpoot States tawa allios/ice wUh tke Gav&irnmei^,^ 

Zalim Sing the first to aceept it, — Jfarguis Hastings smdsan ag^^ 
to his court, — Confederation against the Pindartis^-^The MegenJ^s 
conduct during the war, ^Approbation and reward of his services,^ 
Peace throughout lndia,-^I)eath of Makar ao Omed Sing,^Treaty 
and supplemental articles, — Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.-^TI^^r 
characters, — Sons of the iiegent. — Slate of parties. — The Pegent 
leaves the Ohaonx for Kotah. — He proclaims Kishore^Sing as sue* 
cessor of the late prince, — His letter* to the British agent, udto re^ 
pairs to Kotah, — Hanger ous illness of the Iiegent, — Plots to over-^ 
turn the order of succession, — The Kegent’s igiiorance thm'eof,^ 
Intricate position of the British Government, — Arguments in 

defence of the supplemental articles. — liecogmiion of all rulers de 
facto the basis of our treaties, — Kishore Sing refuses to acknoiv-- 
ledge the supplemental articles . — Consequences, — 21ie Kegent 
blochades the Prince, and demands the surrender of his son Gor- 
dhundas. — 2'he Maharao breaks through the blockade . — The British 
agent interposes . — Surrender and exile of Gordhuudas , — Mecon- 
ciliation of. the Maharao and the Iiegent,-^ Coronation of the 
Maharao, — Mutual coxjenants executed, — Ihe Iiegent prohibits dind 
throughout Kotah. — liejlecticns. 

We now enter upon that period of the Eegent*s history, when the 
march of events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in A. H, 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the Pindarris, 
who were the very lees of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture 
of the greater powers had'throwu off, neutrality was not to be endured ; 
and it was announced that all those who were not for us in this grand 
enterprize, winch involved the welfare of all, would be considered 
against us. The Rajpoot states, alike interested with ourselves in the 
establishment of settled government, were invited to an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive with us, which was to free them for everfrom the 
thraldom of the predatory armies ; in return for wliich, we demanded 
liomage to our power, and a portion of their revenues as the price of 
protection. The eagle-eye of Zalim saw at once the virtue of compli- 
ance, and the grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. Aoeording- 
ly, his envoy was the first to connect Kotah in the bondf^'bf alliance, 
which soon united all Bajwarrato Britain. Meanwhile, all India was 
in arms ; two hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on 
various points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever.^ As the S^st scene 
of action was expected to he in the countries bordering qpoS 
the presence of an agent with Zalim, Sing appearfed mdispimsabk. ^is 
ihatructionswere to make available the resources of 
armies moving round, ^him^ and' to lessen the fiel(J of tfie ehei^y*e 
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mapoeuvres; by shutting him put of that country* j^o efficient were 
theiie resources^ that in five days after the agent reached the Begent’a 
camp;^ every pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men, 
infantry and cavalry, with four guns, was marched to co-operate with 
. Qpneral Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed the Nerbudda with a 
weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was marching northward, 
swrrounded®by numerous foes and doubtful friends. Throughout thSit 
brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, when every 
province from the Ganges to the ocean was agitated by warlike de- 
monstrations, the camp of the Regent was the pivot of operations and 
the focus of intelligence. - The part he acted was decided, manly, and 
consistent ; and if there were moments of vacillation, it was 
inspired by our own conduct, which created doubts in his mind as to 
the wisdom of his course. He had seen and felt that the grand princi- 
ple ofTpolitics, expediency, guided all courts and councils, whether 
Moghul, Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the alliances formed 
by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley's administration, proved this 
to demonstration, and he was too familiar with the history of our 
power to give more credit than mere politeness required to our 
boasted renunciation of the rights of anticipated conquest. A smile 
would play over the features of the orbless politician when the envoy 
disclaimed all idea of its being a war of aggrandisement. To all such 
protestations he would say, Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe 
what you say ; but remember what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not 
distant when only one emblem of power {eki sicca) will be recognized 
throughout India.” This was in A.D. 1817-18; and the ten years 
of life since granted to him must have well illustrated the truth of this 
remark ; for although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot 
territory has taken place, our system of control, and the establishment 
of our monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves), 
haa#lready verified in part his prediction. It were indeed idle to stip-^ 
pose that any protestations could have vanquished the argumente pre** 
sent to a mind which had pondered on every page of the history df .our 
power ; which had witnessed its development, from the battle of , 

Under Cl^ve, to Lake’s exploits at the altars of Alexander* He fild see'U 
t^l'oulfhouti that the fundamental rule which guides the Btajpoob 

* authsr of these liimals, then assistant Kesident at SindiATs was depu- 
ted hy Lord Hastings to the !gaj Batia, Zalim Sing, He left the At Gwalior 

OU the 12th November 1817, ami reached the Regent's camp at BotiM, about twenty- 
6. S B. of KOtabj Onthe ^^d, ' ■ : ^ 



{tiittce, obtain land,” was one both pmctumlly and theoiel^itiidly uoder- 
8i(XM>d by viceroys frcnn tbe waiA, who appeared to suit Ujpiow the 
grand political principles of the Rajpoot, sAoot, dw, bad, dtnd; or, 
persuasion, gifts, stratagem, force ; by which, according to their great 
lawgiver, kingdom^ are obtained and maintained, and all mundane 
affiurs conducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our ends. We 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operatioO 
was granted less from a belief in our professions, than upon a dis- 
passionate consideration of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Eotab,and of its utility in maintaining his family in the 
position it had so long held in that state. He must have balanced the 
difiicuUies he had mastered to maintain that power, against the ene- 
mies, kiterual and external, which had threatened it, and he justly 
feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the incapacity of his suc- 
cessors. To provide a stay to their feebleness was the motive which 
induced him to throw himself heart and hand into the alliance we 
sought; and of signal benefit did he prove to the cause he es- 
poused. But if we read aright the workings of a mind, which never 
betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we should find that there 
was a moment wherein, though he did not swerve from the path be 
bad chalked out, or shew any equivocation in respect to the pledge he 
bad giveu, the same spirit which had guided him to the eminence he 
bad acquired, suggested what he might have done at a conjuncture 
when all India, save Rajpootana, was in arms to overthrow the le- 
gions of Britain. All had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred 
and reveuge actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves 
from a yoke, to which, whether they were bound by friendship or by 
fear, was alike galling. If there was one master-mind that could have 
combined and wielded their resources for our overthrow, it was that 
of Zalim Sing alone. Whether the aspirations of bis ambition, far too 
vast £» its little field of action, soared to this height, or were checked 
by the trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can only conjecture. 
Once, and once only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very 
crisis of operatioos, when three Euglish divisions were gradually clos- 
mg upon the grand Rindarri horde, under Eureem Ehan, in the terj 
heart of hU dominions, and his ti»o|», his stores, were all plao^UKb ! ' 
dhj^al, be heard that one of these divisions had insulted huT town 

^ vbidmppeaved to occupy him bunt fdrhh, .In : 
ij^ t^acalation, " that if twenty yean could be taken 
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don titougbts of a oiaQ, vhoae toogae never spoke but in fables. 

Thete ie also no doubt that . his most confideutial fi^eods md 
ttdnisterSy who were Mahrattbs. were adverse to hia leaguing with .the 
Eoglidiy and for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond 
which had so long united him with their policy. He could not bujli 
enumerate amongst the arguments for its maintenanccy hia ability to 
preiaerve that independence which fifty years had strengthened, and 
he saw that, with the power to which he was about to be allied^ he 
bad no course but unlimited obedience ; in short, that his part must 
now be subordinate. He preferred it, however, for the security it 
afforded ; and as in the course of nature he must soon resign his trust, 
there was more hope of his power descending to bis posterity than if 
left to discord and faction. But when hostilities advanced against the 
freebooters, and the more settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, 
Holcar, and Sindia, determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
bad only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he 
rented from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as we wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at the 
conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were doubts, they were dissi- 
pated by this suggestion ; and on the grand horde being broken up, it 
was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed in his 
territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to secure them, 
and at once annihilated the strength of "the marauders. For all these 
important servicps, the sovereignty of the four districts he rented from 
Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent. The circumstances attending 
the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate ofZalim’s determina- 
tion never to relinquish his authority ; for, when the aunnitd was ten-, 
dered in his own name, he declined it, desiring the insertion of tihat' 
of “his m&ster, the Maharao.” At the time, it appeared an act .of. 
dhnnterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed us to fotiotii^ 
more correct appreciation of his motives. The campaign conclndedi^iti^^ 
the noble cemmander and his enlightened coadjutor* left the tel^qf 
,,W{ir iihpretsed with the conviction of the great services, smd' tha l>%n- 
.esttespect. for the talents, of the veteran politimn, w^^ .'Ihe envoy, 

; •lafhiiliite Hr. Aasm,wIio dMdsd ^th the jS>ble 
'liateTer sMaMfsble.pwiod. . ■ 2 '. 
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had acti^d with Him ditring the campaign/ wiu3 d^clai^d the liiilfi 
dium of Ms future political relations. ' 

In march A.D. 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej 
to the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no example. The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could hush the stormy wave/ 
could nob be more eflSicacious than the rod of our power in^tranquilliz- 
ing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of conflict The 
sat^a yvga, the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded aparellel to 
the calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous effervescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of the 
Maharao Oined Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants to the 
succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which nob even 
his’ genious might have extricated him, unaided by the power whose 
alliance he had so timely obtained. And here it becomes requisite to 
advert to the terms of this alliance. The treaty^ was concluded at 
Delhi, on the 26th of December 1817, by the envoys of the Regent, in 
the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao Omed Sing, ratified by 
the contracting parties, ahd the deeds were interchanged at the Regent’s 
court early in January. To this treaty his sovereign’s seal and his 
own were appended ;but no guarantee of the Regent’s power w^as de- 
manded pending the negotmtion, nor is he mentioned except in tho 
preamble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the Maharao 
Omed Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty was virtually executed. 
This excited the surprise of the British represen tative,*}* who, in his 
official despatch detailing the progress and conclusion of the nego- 
tiations, intimated that he not only expected such stipulation, but was 
prepared for admitting it There was no inadvertence in' this omis- 
sion ; the Regent saw no occasion for any guarantee, for the plenary 
exercise of the powers of sovereign during more than half a century 
had constituted him, de factOf prince of ICotah. Moreover, we may 
suppose, had he felt a desire for such stipulation, that a feelicg pT pride 
Height have stifled its expression, which by making the choice of minis- 
ters dependent on a foreign power would have virtually ahnxtlled the 
independent sovereignty of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of 
the omission, at a season when his recognition might have Jiad the 
same formal sanction of ail the parties as the other .artfblee of fchp ' 

*' ^ is insett.ed in Appendix No. 6. ’ 

T T then j^esideat at pelhi, now Sir 0, T. liww- 

or eoaacn m Bengal. ' ^ . s- - ' 
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tr^aty^it furnisbad th# future opiiKmeatd of the with 

a strong argument against its maintenance in perpetuity the death 
of the Haharao Omed Sing. 

It has been already said^ that the treaty was concluded at Delhi in 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In March of the 
same year, two supplemental articles were agreed to at Delhi, and 
transmitted direct to the Begent, guaranteeing the administration of 
affairs to his sons and successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishea 
Sing, and Prithi Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was 
mild in his temper and demeanour ; but being brought up in habits of 
seclusion, he was more conversant with the formulas of his religion, 
and the sacred epics, than with the affairs of mankind. He was no 
stranger to the annals of his family, and had sufficient pride and feeling 
to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the natural bent of his 
mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to follow the path 
of his father, and to leave himself and his country to be governed as 
best pleased the nanah safieb,* the Begent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger ; equally placid ia 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Begent. 

Prithi Sing was under thirty ; a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action in the only career of a Rajpoot — arms. To him the existing 
state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind was 
made up to enfranchise himself and family from the thraldom in which 
his father had left them, or perish in the attempt. The brothers were 
attached to each other, and lived in perfect harmony, though suspicions 
did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater docility and forbearance towards 
the Regent’s sou and successor, arose from iuterested, perhaps traltor*<^ 
ous, views. Each of them had estates of twenty-five thousand rupeeii^ 
ahuhal rent, whioK they managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing, legitimate} the 
y^nnger» 5 ^ was regarded witk 

and endowed with almost equal authority with tbe\declared 
— 

, e 'Thi» was the parenfial epithet always applied to the Kegfent tw pihed hipff atjd his 

mingled sojno of the Jhak wood la their reins. 
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ttieeeeisor to tho 'ICadiha Siog was olioai f<a«jrHd«’ at 

, tiod we speak of, A physiogaomist would discover m idsaepeei QO 
feature indicative of genius, though he might detect mnidct, ttaitC 
which denoted indolence, a supercilioos tone of character, the effect 
of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree by the late 
Uaharao, who supported the Begent’s son against his own m all their 
dissensions, even from their infancy, which had increased the Batumi 
arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to him : 
for when the Begent, as before related, quitted the capital for the 
camp, Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
bereffitary post of his father, and left as his loetm tenens at Kotah. 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the troops, 
left unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the checks which 
restmined every other officer in the state, were inoperative upon 
his sons, who dared to inform against the future regent ? Accord* 
ingly, he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to 
him: his gardens, his horses, bis boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calcttlated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while bis 
suite eclipsed that of the prince himself. In short, he little regarded 
tire prudent counsel of his father, who, in their metaphorical language, 
used to express his fears “ that when he was a hundred years old,” 
(i.e. dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing would fall to pieces. 

Gordh un-das,* the natural son of the Begent, was then aboat 
twenty-seven, f quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. HiS conduct to 
his sovereign’s family has been precisely the reverse of his brother’s, 
and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential friendship with 
them, especially with the heir-apparent and prince, Brithi Sing, 
whose disposition corresponded with his own. His father, who viewed . 
tiria child of his old age with perhaps more affection than his elder 
brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhan, which 
eomprebends the grain-department of the state. It gave ^m the com- 
, maud of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared suoees^ 
sion. The brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities 
, were cast upon Oordhun-das by Madbu Sing, such as putting bitmin the 
guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour between Ihe^; AJtiteisb 
. the only frailty in character of the Begent was the defective 

. . , ‘ the ekve of Ckodhun,' one of the name* of Ciiihaai the 

Begent. , •Tv-'- ■ 
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induljfeBtfe pre- 

teafionSf whtoh illraocojrded trith tbe tenor of his bwm. befeavioar 

tbr^iagh Ufd» or the conduct that was demanded of them. Dearly* hit* 
terly, has the Regent repented this error, which in its cons^q^ene0S , 
hflh thrown the merits of an active and difficult career into the shade* 
and made hip regret that bis power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in Noveihber 
18 Id, when the death of the Maharao developed views that had long been 
concealed, and that produced the most deplorable results. The Begentt 
was at the Chaoni, his standing catiip at Gagrown,* when this event oc- 
curred, and he immediately repaired to the capital, to see that the last! 
offices were properly performed, and to proclaim the an, or oath of al- 
legiance, and tbe accession of the Maharao Kisbore Sing. 

The^ political agent received the intelligence* on his march from 
Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed his government on the 
subject, requesting instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days' halt at 
Oodipur, he repaired to Kotah to observe the state of parties, whose ani- 
mosities and expectations were forebodings of a change which menaced 
the guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, he found the aged Re- 
gent, still a stranger to the luxury of a house, encamped a mile beyond 
the city, with his devoted bands around him ; while his son, the heir to 
his power, continued in his palace in the town. The prince and brothers, 
as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle, where they held their 
eotei'ieSf of which Gordluin-das and Prithi Sing were the principals, 
moulding the new Maharao to their will, and from which the second 
brother, Bisheu Sing, was excluded. Although the late prince had 
hardly ceased to breathe, before the animosities so long existing be- 
tween the sons of the Regent burst forth, and threatened war within ^ 
the gates and Although nothing short of the recovery of rights so 
long in abeyance was determined upon by the prince ; yet, — and it will 
hardly be bejjeved, — these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regenit: 

♦ the following is a translation of the letter written by the Regent, annouti^is^, 
i|ia ^decease ot.his master, dated 1st SnSar, A,. H. 1235. or November 21st, 1812 .. 

^ tJntlL Sunday, the eve of the 1st SuSur, the health of the Maharao Omck $ing 
wad verfeetly good. About an hour after sunset, he went to worship 
Havnig made prostrations, and while performing tlm seventh, he fainted 

In this state he was removed to his \#hen 

ajji -was given, huiaaavaiUngly ; at two in the morning 

> affiMcmTis net reserved even for a foe ; but wbatrele|^ is 

^ f Ton are our friend, and the honour and wollare m thooiei ;:^jhom the 

" lllihiutap hfUB Bow in yoiir hands, the Maharao tepg, eldest 

" deoAi«s»d;''^ia^^ l>laoed upon the . -ajls' il>^ten for 
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Thfe ddatb of his firiead laiid sbvSreigD, added to chre aiiid ioiSriaiii^. 
brought on a fit of illaess, the result of which was expected to 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event ; and when, to‘' 
their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his prince and 
natural son were matured, and as notorious as the sun at noon th evely 
person of note but the Regent himself. He was not, indeed, the first 
aged ruler, however renowned for wisdom, who had been kept in 
ignorance of the cabals of hia family. It required a prophet to an- 
nounce to David the usurpation of Adouijah ;* and the same cause, 
which' kept David ighorant that bis son had supplanted him, concealed 
from the penetrating eye ofZalim Siug the plot which had for its ob- 
ject that bis power should perish with him, and that his son Qurdhun 
should supersede the heir to bis hereditary staff of office. Strange as 
it must appear, the British Agent acted the part of Nathan on this 
occasion, and had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed 
for sixty years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that 
his sons were arming against each other, and that his prince was de- 
termiiid that his wand ( churri ) of power should (to speak in their 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself when- 
ever the “ decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in 
the path of our mediation between parties, the one called on to re- 
nounce that dear-bought power, the other detenniued to regain what 
time dnd accident had wrested from him. Had the emergency occurred 
while the predatory system was predominant, not a whisper would 
have been raised ; the point in all probability would never have been 
mooted : it would have been considered as a matter of course, where 
“ Amurath to Amurat^i^succeedB.” 

that the Ifabarao Kisbore should continue the same pu|;pet*'ia (ha 
bauds of Madhu Sing that his father bad been in Zalim’s. This would 
kave excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have afforded 
speculation for one boar. Hay, the usurper might have advanced, to 
the ulterior step ; and, lilte the Frank maire du paUtis, hafe ^ema^ed 
of the pontiff of Nathdwarrat as did Pepin of Pop# Zachatioor 
whether he who had tha power, should not also have tit^- of 
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ai3id th4 aiame plenary indulgence would awaited tfee 
fixet jiaialaBaja of Kotah as was granted to the first of tfie Oattoyipgian, 
kings I It, therefore^ became a matter of astonishment, especially to 
the unreflecting, whence arose the general sympathy, amounting to 
ewthosiasm, towards this hitherto disregarded family, not only from 
chief and peasant, within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign 
mercenary army raised and maintained by the Begent, but from thd 
neighbouring princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked upon the 
usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even to 
those most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of the 
moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may be un- 
certain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of them in 
theory. The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political aspect 
of Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, no voice was raised against usurpa- 
tion and crime, it was because all hope that their condition could be 
ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them a nya eamvat, a * new 
era,’ a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign not to look for 
the restoration of that power which had been guaranteed by treaty,— 
nor the chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates,— nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands now added to the crown domain ; — and were not all 
foreign potentates interested in calling for an example of letributive 
justice for ministerial usurpation, however mildly exercised towards 
the prince ? With more rational than political argument, they appealed 
to our high notions of public justice to accomplish these objects. TJn- 
happy position, in which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may 
appear, political gratitude and justice, — dictated a contrary course, 
and marshalled British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpa- 
tion to combat the lawful sovereign of the country 1 The case was one of 
the most difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must 
always to ^a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with 
Whom we come in contact ; and perhaps, on this occasion, no cautidn 
or foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental artlclsirbf 
the tre%ty%f Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in aiiiWtiei^ 
which rendered its tnaintenance towards both an impes^biUty> pro- 
duced consequences that shook the confidence of the of Baj- 

■ ii*i y . II I I .1. 1 . ...I. .. I , .. .. 1 ,1.... 1. 1. ) M l. . ^ 1 .,1. 

.. ' ,i :;*..8nQ)i waa the ^ueiritoB {Oopqiuided, imd aiuwared M legaxdin, 

OhiUerie, th^ Iwt ^ the Ueiovinjii^ 
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of one, whose co-exiateti«e ‘Would bav« Wn muwooioua ritilt a^ w 
measure ooglit not to be judged entirely by its results, we shall eitdea* 
vour to assign the true motive and character of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they osmnSt 
be defended on the plea of expediency ; if the omission in the original 
treaty of December could nob be supplied in March, without question* 
iug the want of foresight of the farmer ; he might justify them on the 
ground that they were a concession to feelings of gratitude for im- 
portant services, rendered at a moment when the fate of our power in 
India was involved to an extent unprecedented since its origin. To 
effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwarra, was to ensure alliances with 
the rest of the states, which object was the very essence of Lord 
Bastings’ policy. Thus, on general views, ns well as for particular rea- 
sons (for the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the 
co-‘operation of the Regent was a measure vitally important. Still ib 
may be urged that as the Regeut himself, from whatever motive, had 
allowed the time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to 
incorporate such an article in the original treaty, was there no other 
mode of reimbursing these services besides a guarantee which was an 
apple of discord ? The war was at an end ; and we might with justice 
have urged that ‘ the state of Kotah,’ with which we had treated, had, 
in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in its 
spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such an argumenb 
would doubtless have beeu diplomatically just ; but we were still 
revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zalim had 
been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked in tbe 
feverish joy of the hour. But if cold expediency may not deem this a 
sufficient justlfioation, we may find other reasons. When the author of 
the policy of 1917 had maturely adjusted his plans for the union of aU 
the settled governments in a let^ue against tbe predatory ^systSm, ill 
became necessai^ to adopt a broad principle with respect to those 
with whom wo bad to ttoat At such a moment he could not institute 
a patient investigation into the moral discipline of each state, or (to- 
iptnd of those who wieldecithe power by what tenure they Iho^ theto 
authority. It b^me, therefore, a matter of necessity toii recogUiBs 

th,<)ie who which wmpubllcijr ^o- 

,%|)j^;stod and universal!^ a^^ upon. Whether we shoul'^ have b^' 
March, wboh sS'iiur wishei bad b««u» 
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|){sce{al>isr» ia a qttestiou which wc ahalt leave diplonoiatialia to settle,* 
aad foroceed to Mlate the result of the meaenre. 

The oounsellors of the new Kaharao soon ex^jonnded to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment according 
to its literal interpretation. The politic deference, which the Begeat 
had iuvariahly shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully into an 
offensive weapon against him. They triumphantly appealed to the 
tenth article of the treaty, “ the Maharao, his heirs and successors, 
shall remain ahsolute rulers of their country and demanded how 
we could reconcile our subsequent determination to guarantee Madbu 
Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, which made him de 
facto the prince, and “ reduced the gadi of Eotah to a simple heap 
of cotton with the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all the 
contracting parties were to the original treaty, but that of the supple> 
mental articles the late Maharao died in absolute ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Eegent, and 
consequently with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort 
Was used whereby the political enfranchisement of the former could 
be accomplished. The eloquence of angels must have failed to check 
such hopes, still more to give a contrary interpretation to the simple 
language of the treaty, to which, with a judicious pertinacity, they 
confined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various oc- 
currences pending the reference to our Government. The prince would 
not credit, or affected not to credit, its determination, and founded 
abundant and not easily-refntable arguments upon its honour and jus- 
tice. When told that its instructions were, “ that no pretensions Of 
the titular Baja can be entertained by us in opposition to our posi- 
tive engagement with the Begent ; that he alone was considered 
the head of the Eotah state, and the titular Bajh no more deemed 
ruler *Qf l^otah, than the Baja of Satarra the leader of the Mahraitan, 
or the Great Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,” the Maharao. shut 
his ears {gainst the representation of the Agent, and professed* W 

’ , • The otertnre for these supplementary articles, in all probabiliiy,' set 

Wik tlMl*Begent, bat with the son. Had the author (nrho was then the s^nsi Id Hie 
spUttckl relatSons with’, 56^) ^been oonsttlted regarding their tei^n<^,. MwiM|.Sl 
W^t aware tAes as new, whajt hctmgktto have advised. WhettohlS.'ffslings, alnce 
Kndtw hr the grand wodtih he here no mean part, wonld aave.filM> ekraded his 
iiidsniunit,.it were nseleasto 4iseais. I* is sufficient, in all ^ Of. eandonr. to 
inggaststtohreasonli ssmay have led to a measure, the whioh have 
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irogard the person tiould compare his 
parallel to it, as (lis enemy. While his brother, Brithi Sing, and 
Gordliun-das formed part of tl;ie council of Kiahore Sing, it wa3 iia^ 
possible to expect that he would be brought to resign himself to his 
destiny ; and he was speedily given to understand that the removal 
both from his councils was indispensable. 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escaladin]^ the castle^ 
in which operation the prince, in all human probability, miglift) have 
perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve them into 
surrender. Wlien reduced to extremity, the Maliarao took the deter- 
mination of trusting his cause to the country, and placing himself at the 
head of a baud of five hundred horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary 
deity at his saddle-bow, with drums beating and colours flying, be 
broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instructions had been 
given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed on to the southward un- 
molested. As soon as the movement was reported, the Agent hastened 
to the Regent\s camp, which he found in confusion ; and demanded of 
the veteran what steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the 
infection spreaiUng. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most enibarras- 
sing. Beset by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain 
ill-timed if not spurious declarations of loyalty ; that he would cling 
to his sovereign’s skirts, and chakri kar (serve him) ; that he would 
rather retire to Nathdwarra, than 6/ac^:<fn by any treason to- 
wards his master.” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which 
afforded the least presage of the only mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly replied, " there was no earthly 
bar to his determination, which he had only to signify but abhorring 
duplicity and cant at such a moment, when action of the most decisive 
kind was required, and apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred 
unquiet spirits being thrown loose on a society so lately disorganized, 
he hastily bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s 
cavalcade. He found it bivouacked at the Rmgbari, a country-seat six 
mi(es south of the capital His followers and their horses, intermingled, 
were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall ; and the prince, his 
chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on tkeir future 
operations. Tliere was no time for ceremony ; and he reached the 
siemjoly before he could be announced The rules of "etiquette 
were not loijt even amidst impending strife ; though, 
short, a wamv; expostulation 





with ; and the latter w^re warned that 
Iheit |»i>i3ition placed thetn in ditedi enmity to the British government, 
and that; without being enabled to %nefit their sovereign, they invol v-^ 
ed themselves in destruction. The courtesy which these brave men 
li&d a right to was changed into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to 
Qordhun^da^, whom he styled a traitor to his father, and from whom' 
his prince could expect no good, guided as he was solely by interested 
mottVes, and warned him that punishment of no common kind await-* 
ed him. His band was on his sword in an instant ;but the action being 
met by a smile of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the 
door would be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the 
same time, to every thing that reason and his position could demand, 
except Uic surrender of the power of the Regent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain ; and that the prince’s dignity, comforts, and 
happiness, should be seduloiialy consulted. While lie was wavering, 
the Agent called aloud, “ the prince’s horse !” and taking his arm, 
Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as he mounted, 
** I rely implicitly on your friendship.” His brother, Prithwi Sing, 
spoke ; the chiefs maintained silence ; and tlie impetuosity of Oordlum 
and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The Agent rode side by 
side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, in perfect silence, and in 
this way they re-entered the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he 
replaced him on his ^adi, when he reiterated his expressions of desire 
for his welfare, but urged the necessity of his adapting his conduct to 
the imperious circiimstauces of his position ; and intimated that both 
his brother and Gordh un-das must be removed from his person, the 
latter altogether from Haroiiti. This was in the middle of May ; and 
in June, after the public deportation of Gordlum-das as a state-criminal 
to Delhi, and ample provision being made for the prince and every 
member of bis family, a public reconciliation took place between him 
and the Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
s^ntaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamalibn«. ; 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and bis'^koh 
Were to pas^. The venerable ZoMm appeared like their patriarch ; the 
pi^nces as disobedient children sueing for forgiveness* Thoy advanced 
: !l^ndulg to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly to, restrain 

reverential salutation to his age and to habit; endeavoured by the 
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same lowijr action to shew bis r^peeb to fa& mereiga. Expr^uddM^ 
in keeping with such forms of affection and re8|)ect, from the 
Mnhamoi of honour and fidelity from the ‘guardian of bis father ’and 
hiiiiMcIf, were exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity. 
Anomalous condition of human affairs ! strange perversity, which, 
prevented this momentary illtision from becoming a permanent reality 1 

This much>desired reconciliation was followed on ‘the 8th of 
Sawun, or 17th August A.D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the M iharao on the gadi of his ancestors : a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for the tiine, and, in giving scope to the 
luunificonce of th Regent, afforded to the mass, who judge only by 
the surface of things, a theme for approbation. Wo leave for another 
place* the details of this spectacle ; merely observing that the re- 
presentative of the British government was the first (following the 
priest) to make the tika, or unction of sovereignty^ on the forehead 
of the prince ; and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, 
necklace, and bracelets, he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, the 
sword of investiture The Maharao, with an appropriate speech, pre- 
sented one hundred and one gold mohurs, as the nuzenr or line of relief, 
professing his homage to the British government. At the same time, a 
khelat, or dress of honour, was presented, in the name of the Governor- 
general of Imlia, to the Regent, for which he made a suitable ac- 
knowledgment and aw«3i«f of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madlui Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Ponjdar, 
making rhe ti/a, girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of ac- 
cession, which was returned by the hlaharao presenting to M<adhu 
Sing the i/ie/at of ultimate succession to the regency: the grand diffi- 
culty to overcome, and which originated all these differences. The 
Agent remainod an entire mouth after the ceremony, to strengthen 
the good feeling thus begun ; to adapt the Maharao’s mind to the 
position in which an imperious destiny had placed him ; and ttlso to 
impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous responsibility 
of'bhu tiusb which a solemn treaty had guaranteed if by his supine- 
ness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated. On the lith 
September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present at an- 


* Ihr J< tfliU ot tha reremony willlio Riven in the Personal Narati^e. 
t “ Aiioii tmg” appears to have, born, m all ages, the mode of installation. *fnio 
nngueut on this owasiou w of sandal-wood and utr of roses made into a pasta, or very 
o£ srlueh a little is placed upon the forehead with thon^e haget « 
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other meeting of all the parties, when there was as much Ippearauce 
of cordiality manifested as could be expected iu so difBcult a predica- 
ment The old Begent, the Maharao, aud Madhu Sing, joined hands 
in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solouiu asscvora- 
dbn that he would cultivate harmony fur the future. 

It was pu this occasion that the Regent performed two deliberate 
acts, which appear suitable uccoinpaiiituents to the close (»f his poli- 
tical life, both as respects his prince and his subjects. lie had propaicd 
a covenant of surety for his old aud iaithtul servants after his death, 
demanding the Maburao’s, his son Madhu Sing’s, and the Agent’s sig- 
natures thereto, stipulating that “if his successor did not choose 
to employ their services, they should be free agents, be called to 
no account for the past, hut he permitted to reside wherever they 
pleased.!’ . The Maharao and Madhu Sing having signed tlie deed, 
the British agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed liLs .signature 
us a guarantee for its executiou. Iu this act, we not only have pioof 
that to the lust the Regent maintained the siipteiiiacy of his iiiaatcr, 
but evidence of the fears he entertained respecting the conduct of his 
successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most iiivoterato 
habits of his age aud country, — the revocation of dind, or toiccd con- 
tributions, throughout the dominion of Kutab. This spontaneous 
abolition of a practice so deeply rooted in Rajastliau, is another proof 
of the keen penetration of the Regent, aud of las desire to conciliate 
the opinions of the protecting power, as' to the duties of pimcos to- 
wards their subjects ; duties regarding which, as he said, ‘theoio- 
tically «>« are not ignorant ,’’ aud on which ho has often forcibly des- 
canted before his sun, whilst laying down rules of conduct when he 
should be no more. At such luomeuts, he entered fully and with energy 
into his own conduct; cuudemuiug it; pointing out its inevitable 
results, and (he heuefits he had observed to attend an opposite course 
of action. “ My woi-d, sou, was not worth a copper,” he would say j 
“ but now i{'obudy would refuse any thing to old Zalim ” It was, 
therefore, as much from a conviction ot the beueiit to himself ^ud 
the state ^wlacb would attend the renunciation of this tax, as with a 
view of couftiug golden opinion, that he commanded a stone to be 
raised in the chief town of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of dind, with the deuuii- 
dation of eternal vengeance on whoever should rovojto it. The elSi- 
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gies of thf 8UD, the moon, the cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or 
execrated by all classes, were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacidc termination of a contest for authority, 
which threatened to dehige Kotah with blood. Whether we had a 
right to hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied 
with the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, 
the sequel will disclose to those who judge only by resuUs. 


CHAPTER XL 


Banishment of Gordhun-das, the natural son of the Begent — Bis re- 
appearance in il/a/?ca , — Consequent renewal of dh^ensions at Kotah» 
The troops mutiny and join the Maharao . — The Uegent assaults 
the castle, — Flight of the Maharao and pa) ty, — liecepUon at HoondL 
The Maharao^ s second hr other joins the Hegent — Gordhun^daa* 
attempt to join the Maharao frmti'ated — The Maharao leaves 
Jioontli — General sympathy for him — lie arrives at Brindabnn , — 
Iniriqne^ of Gordhun-das and superior native oficers of the British 
Govet nment, who deceive the Maharao — lieturns to Kotah at the 
head of a force — Summons the Ilaias to his standard — Bis de- 
mands, — Supplemental ar/icle of the treaty considered — Emharras- 
sinq conduct of the Hegmt , — The Maharao ref uses all mediation . — 
IJis uldmafuvu — British troops mat ch, — Junction with the Uegent, 
Attack thi Maharao, — llis defeat and flight, — Death of his brother 
Pfithwl Sing, — singular combat — Amnedy proclaimed , — The Hara 
chiefs ret an to thtir families, — The Maharao retires to the temple 
of Crishno in Mewar, — Negociation for his return — S<illfactory 
terminatnm — lieflections on these civil wars, — Character and death 
of Zalim Sing. 

Tntl sole measure of severity which arose out of these commo- 
tions was exercised on the natural son of the Regent, who was banish- 
ed in the face of open day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. 
Oordhun-das, or, as his father styled him, “ Gordhu»»-ji,’* was the 
^ child of love * and of his old age, and to his mother the IV^en\ it is 
said, felt the Inost ardent attachment. The perpetual banishment of 
this firebrand was essential to tranquillity ; yet, notwithstanding his 
misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments of the 
Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, would 
have influenced the Rajpoot regent, whose bearing, when thb sentence of 
eUndemuation was enforced, was to be regarded as the test of a suspi- 
oiou that the Maharao had been goaded to his course through this 
by ulterior views nhiah be dared not ejMifily proiattIga|4k 
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B# fiat W 4 $ worthy of a Boman, aod sufficed to ^mhilate 

Let the air of Harouti. never more be taiutlft by his 
presence.” Delhi and Allahabad Vere the cities fixed upon, from which 
biO was to select his future residence, and unfortunately the first was 
clsesen. Here he resided with, his family upon a pension sufficiently 
Uboral, and had a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended by 
some horsemftn furnished by the British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted 
to the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marriage-contract mth an 
illegitimate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set 
his foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a correspondence both 
there and ^at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of revolt was 
reported to have infected the tried veterans of the Regent. Syef 
Alii, the" commander of the ^ royals ’ {J^aj Pullnn ), an officer of thirty 
years' standing, distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, and gallantry, was 
named as having been gained over to the cause of his nominal sover- 
eign. This was looked upon as a slander ; but too wise entirely to dis- 
regard it, the Regent interposed a force between the disaffected bat- 
talion and the castle, which brought the matter to issue. The Maharao 
immediately proceeded by water, and conveyed Syef Alii and a part of 
his battalion to the palace; which was no sooner reported, than the blind 
Regent put himself into his litter, and headed a force with which he 
attacked the remainder, while two twenty-four pounders, mounted 
on a cavalier, which commanded not only every portion of the city, 
but the country on both sides the Chumbul, played upon the castle. 
In the midst of this firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his 
brother Prithwi Sing, and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, 
and retired to Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous 'royals' 
laid down their arms. By this energetic, conduct, the new attempt 
upou*his power was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of the 
Haras wa/abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the 
midsh of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding 
him, in this crisis, however indirectly manifested, could , be, 
mistaken; but our system of making and unmaking king^i 
distant r^ions, thougb it may have enlarged our power,, had not 
, feputiation; and the Agent had the most repug* 

; to sanction the/ system in the new range of 

have tended to allay tho discord whhdi 
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froe tlio paramcuot power from the embarraaamoat iu which its de« 
plomatic relations had placed it| and from wheucc there was no escape 
without incurring the too just reproach of violating the conditions we 
had imposed. Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we 
could iu forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prince Its 
a mere phantom; and if we had been bold enough to do so, the 
reply would have been the same why did you treat with a phan- 
tom r while he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of 
tlie bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the spirit 
of the treaty b\ which public peace would be ensured. Instructions 
were semt to the prince of Booudi, that there was no restraint upon his 
performing the rites of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive princes, 
but that he would be personally responsible if he permitted them to 
congregate troops for the purpose of hostility against the Regent : while, 
at the same time, the commander of the British troops at Neemuch 
was desired to interpose a light corps on the line of Jabboa and Booudi, 
and to capture Oordhun-das, dead or alive, if he attempted to join the 
Maharao. He, however, contrived, through the intricacies of the 
plateati, to elude the well-arranged plan ; but finding that the prince of 
Boondi had the same determination, ho made diiect for Marwar, 
where being also denied an asylum, he bad no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict surveillance. This, however, 
may have b’ cu conceited ; for soon after, the Maharao broke ground 
fiom Boondi. giving out a pilgrimage to DiindUibiin ; and it was hoped 
that the tvanquillity and repose he would find amidst the fanes of his 
ttitelary deity, Brijnath-ji, might tempt a mind prone to religious 
seclusion, to pass ins days there. While be remained at Boondi, public 
opinion was not at all manifested ; the distance was trifling to Kotah, 
and being with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of 
those hasty ebullitions so common iu those countries, and which ^ould 
be followed by reconciliation. But as soon as the prince moved uorth- 
wasd, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atteutiou 
elsowheie, ho had letters of sympathy and condolence from every 
chief of the country, and the customary attentions to sovereiglitjr^ were 
paid by those through whose states be passed^ with the sole i^xcoptioa 
of that most contiguous to our provinces, Bhurtpur. The prince flf 
this celebrated place sent a deputation to the frontier, excusing hitn- 
seli on account of his age and blindness ; but the Uara prince, knowing 
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was dtiefrom a Jat zemindar, liowever favoiirad^ by acces- 

at foctabe, repelled with diadaio both his gifts and hia mission. 
F0r this haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, 
the Haharao was warned off the bounds of Bhurtpur. Having re*« 
mtined some time among the ‘‘groves of Vrija,” there was reason to 
believe that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly crown 
a mere bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystic- 
al effusions of Kaniya aud Badha had eradicated all remembrance 
of the rhapsodies of Ghund, and the glories of the Chohan ; he was 
accordingly left at discretion to wander where he listed* As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference between his past and present 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange land ; and to- 
wards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return from 
Brindabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of Oordhun- 
das, had destined this should not be ; and notwithstanding the rigor- 
ous surveillance, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been enjoined, 
this person found au opportunity to carry on cabals with natives of 
high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt* emissaries into 
fountain-heads of political control, supersediiig the only authorized 
medium of communication between the misguided prince aud the 
paramount power. Accordingly, having collected additional troops 
about him, he commenced his march to Harouti, giving out to the 
chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that he was returning by the 
consent of the paramount power for the resumption of all his sovereign 
rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in his train, belonging 
to the persons alluded to, aud an agent from the native treasurer of 
Ddhi, who supplied the prince with funds, gave a colour of truth which 
deceived the country, and produced ardent expressions of desire for bi$ 
success* A§ he proceeded, this force increased, and he reached the 


Ohumbul, towards the close of the monsoon 1821, with about three 
thousand men. Having crossed the river, he issued his Summons in a 


koguage neither to be misunderstood nor disobeyed byamjpoot ^ 
h« Oonji*re<f them by there allegiance to join his cause, 
of seiekibg* justice according to the treaty:” and was 

obeyed by every Hara of the country. His conduct afforded the most 
{lOwetful illustration of the Rajpoot's theory of fidelity, even those 
"x^hioly connected by ties of blood and by every specif pj^ behedtj 
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Withdrew frotn the to whom they ow^ lift 

to join their hereditary and lawful prince, whom some bad nWek* seeW^ 
and of whom they knew nothing. Negotiation, and expostulati^ 
the most solemn and earnest on the personal dangers he was ihOtir* 
ring, were carried on, and even public tranqtiillity was ha^tardSd, 
rather than have recourse to the last avgurnerit, which was the less 
necessary, as univeraal peace reigned around us, and the means 'of 
quelling revolt were at hand. An entire month was thus consumed: 
bub the ultimatum’'^ left no means of putting a stop to increasing dis- 
orders but that appeal which from various considerations had been so 
long delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he 
confessed it ; and in this confession, what an evidence is afforded of the 
nature of his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all parts 
of the world ! Every corps, foreign or indigenous, Avas ready to range 


• Letter of Maharao Kishote Sing, accompanying counter-articles, presented to 
Captu tody dated Asoj bud Pauchmeo, or 16rh September, “Camp Meanoh.*’ 

(After complements.) 

Chand Khan hag often expressed a desire to know what Were my expectations. 
These had been already sent to you by my vakeels, Miraa Mohiirnud Alee Beg, and 
LailaSalik R.am, 1 again send you the Schedule o< artitdes. According to their pur- 
port you will act. l)o me just ice as the representative of the British Government, 
and let the master be as master, and the servant as servant ; this is the case every where 
eise, and is not hidden from you. ^ 

Articles, the fultiltnent of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, and 
accompanying his letter of 10th September. 

1. AccoHing to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao Omed 
Sing, X wul abide. - 

5. I have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing ; in like manner as he served 
M'lbarao Omed Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his administration of 
affairs ; but between Madhu Sing and myself suspicions and doubts exist ; we 
can never agi'co ; therefore, I will give him a jageer ; there let him remai^, His 
son, Bappa Lsll, shall remain with me, and in the same way as other mlnastera 
conduct state business before their princes, so shall he before me. I, the hdraster, 
he, the servant ; and if as the servant he acts, it will abide from generation 
to generation. 

8. To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever letters are 
addr^sed shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

4. Surety tor bis life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the English 
Government. ^ 

6. I shall allots jngcct for Prifchwi Sing (the Maharao’s brothet), at which hs 
will reside. The establishments to reside with him and ray brotfrer Bishop Sing 
shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen, according to 
their rank, I ihail give jageers, and they shall, according to ancient usage, bo In 
attendance upon me. 

0. My personal or jfeA^sguai'ds. to the amount of three thousand, With- Bappai 
Lali (the Kegent's grandson) shall remain in attendance, i, 

7., The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deponjteil in thot 
(general ®2tpenditure made. > . , t 

8. The kiliedai-^? (commandants) of all the funs shall be appmnted byline, 

. apd the army shall be under my orders, lie (the Hegerftj, may desiwTabo, 
pfflcfirs of Gorernment to execute his commands, but it shall be with my adviCo 
^ .fAndsahetion. , ' 

, ’ These are the Article 1 desire j 
f i^od Fhuchm^e, 


je^^^^aocprdinf^.to, theru^ldtfrAfeveii^^ 






etf 

,w t;h« aidft of legitimate aathotity agunat the haat) which bad fed 
aod cheriahed them. So completely did this feeling pervade every 
paft of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his forcible 
manoer, on his escape from the danger, “even the clothes on his back 
saselt of treason to him.” It was hoped that “ the wisdom which called 
aloud (even) in the streots” would not be disregarded by the veteran ; 
that disgust dt such marks of per&dy would make him spurn from him 
the odium of usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from a 
situation the most painful and embarrussiug. Abundant opportunities 
were afforded, and hints were given that he alone could cut 
the knot, which otherwise must he severed by the sword. But 
all was fruitless: “he stood upon his bond,” and the execution 
of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, took the 
same ground, and even sent a copy of tlie treaty to tite Agent, tauut« 
ingly a%lug whether it was to bo recognized or not ? All this em- 
barrassment would have been avoided, had the supplemental articles 
been embodied in the original treaty ; then the literal iuterpretution 
and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor have afforded a 
pretext to reproach the paramount power with a breach of faith and 
justice: charges which cannot in fact be supported, inasmuch as 
the same contracting parties, who executed the original document, 
amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute then resolves 
itselfinto a question of expediency, already touched on, v». whether 
we might not have provided better for the future, and sought out 
other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than the 
maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the 
one de facto, the other de jure. It was fortunate, however, tiiut the 
magnitude of the titular prince’s pretensions placed him completely 
in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as he would 
not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty or its supple- 
ment, itf the most modified sense. His demand for “ a personal guard 
of three thousaud of his kinsmen, that he might allot estates at 
pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of fortresses, and bS 
head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation of every principle of tlm 
alliance; wllile the succession to the administrative powers of the 
state, seouryd to the issue of the Regent, was made to depend on his 
plsalure : rather*a frail tenure whether in Europe or Bajpootabit. t i 
Every thing that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
£rem the luofc of evil advisem and fiery spirits tirho daily fioeked to his ’ 

* » 
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itendbrd. oArr>ing trifch them tfaAir and (hair iaceatM' Htdagii, 
beitig ineffectual and faopelca^^ iha ttoopti which had been called upon 
to maintain the treaty moved forwatd in combination with the attny 
of the Regent. As the force reached the Caly Sind, which alone di« 
vided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which daring several dajra 
swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded more time to try all that 
friendship or prudence could urge to save the Maharao from the im« 
pending ruin. But all was vain; he saw the storm, and invited itt 
approach with mingled resolution and despair^ proclaiming the most 
submissive obedience to the paramount power, and avowing a convic- 
tion of the good intentions and friendship of its representative ; but to 
every remonstrance he replied, “ what was life without honour ; what 
was a sovereign without authority ? Death, or the full sovereignty of his 
ancestors T 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of 
the prince ; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, “ to preserve 
bis white beard from stain,” he placed before him the ample shield of 
the treaty, although he expected that his power should be maintained 
without any active measures on his own part for its defence : a degree 
of irresponsibility not for a moment to be tolerated. It was in vain he 
hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of bis army ; that in the mo- 
ment of conflict they might turn their guns against us ; even this he 
was told we would hazard : and, it was added, if he desired, at what- 
ever cCst, to preserve the power guaranteed to his family, he must act 
Cffensi^ ely as well as defensively ; for it would shortly be too late to 
talk of reconciling fealty with the preservation of his power. The 
wily Regent desired to have his work done for him; to have all the 
benefit which the alliance compelled us to afford, with none of the 
obloquy it entailed. The Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth 
boar, that rather than incur the opprobrium of the world, and the 
penalty denounced against the violation of Bivamdherma, in con^mitting 
to the chance of battle the lives of all those to whom he was protector, 
be would draw back and compromise his power ; but the betrayal of 
his half-formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multi-* 
tude, soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there was a strong ian- 
teroal struggle, the love of dominion overcame every sorupta ^ 

The combinalion of the troops was discussed in his pizesence and 
that of his oflkers ; and in order that unity of action flight be insured# 
a British officer was at hie request attached to his force,* 

***' % iaeatnim H ‘ Millan, of ike 5th liiU^vs v^^^ 

aitfpevleriaitd it as wight have been sapsoiedframanoBowdlhSsgaUanuya^ 





4t d»ybr«ak on the let of October, the troepisi l|DOF/9d down to the 
nttaok. The Regent’s Mm; oonsiated of eight hattalions of infieutry, 
with thirty-two pieces of oannon and fourteen strong posycw. or squad'' 
rone of horse. Of these, five battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten 
squadrons, composed the advance ; while the rest formed a reserve 
with the Regent in person, five hundred yards in the rear. The 
British troops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squadrons 
of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on the 
right of the Regent’s force as it approximated to the Mabarao’s 
position The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it agaiu 
rose rather abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, 
and had disposed las force on the margin of the rivulet. Tits 
'* Royals, ” who had deserted their old master, with their 
leader, Syef Alii, were posted on the left ; the Mabarao with 
the eUie, a baud of full five hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the 
right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rabble. The com- 
bined fuico was permitted to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or 
retreat. The Agent took advantage of the pause to request the 
British commander to halt the whole line, in order tbal- he might 
make a last attempt to withdraw the infatuated prince and his de- 
voted followers from the perils that confronted them. He advanced 
midway between the lines, and offered the same conditions and an 
amnesty to all ; to conduct aud replace the prince on the gadi of bis 
ancestors with honour. Tet, notwithstanding ruin stared him in the 
face, he receded from none of his demands ; he insisted on the tint 
gtta non, aud would only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thou- 
sand of his Hara kinsmen. Duiiug the quarter of an hour allowed him 
to deliberate ere the sword should be drawn, movements in position 
on both sides took place ; the Maharao’s chosen baud, condensing all 
their force on the right, opposed the Regent’s advance, while tho 
British troops formed so in eeheUon as to enfiiside their dense mMses, 
Thq ti&e having expired, aud not an iota of tho pretensions b^iog 
abated, the signal, as agrbed upon, was given, and the aotioh com- 
menced by a discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent’s Whole 
line, immediately followed by the horse-artillery on the vig^t. With 
all the gaUantry that has ever disUnguished the tboy Mted ai 
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M Fottiabad and Dholpur, and charged the Begent'a liuet when wreial 
were killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for the advance of 
three squadrons of British cavalry, would have turned his left flank, and 
probably penetrated to the reserve, where the Regent was in peraon.* 
Defeated in this design, they had no resource but a precipitate retredh 
from the unequal conflict, and the Mahatao, surrounded by a ffole of 
about four hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile distant, 
while his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all directions. The 
British troops rapidly crossed the stream, and while the infantry made 
a movement to ( ut off retreat from the south, two squadrons were com- 
manded to charge the Maharao. Determined not to act oflensively, 
even in this emergency he adhered to his resolution, and his band 
awaited in a dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advanc- 
ing with rapidity against them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to 
yield. A British officer headed each troop ; they and those they led 
had been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but they were 
Findarris, not Bujpoots. The baud stood like a wall of adamant ; our 
squadrons rebounded from the shock, leaving two brave youthsf dead 
on the spot, and their gallant coinmauderj was saved by a miracle, 
being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the 
arm raised to give the coup de grace, when a pistol-shot from his order- 
ly levelled his assailant. The whole was the work of an instant. True 
to the determination he expressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repel- 
ling the charge, slowly moved off ; nor was it till the horse-artillery 
again closed, and poured round and grape iuto the dense body, that they 
quickened their retreat ; while, as three fresh squadrons had formed 
for the charge, they reached the muk/ii fields, amongst the dense crops 
of which they were lost. 

Prithwi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that 
heroic spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and |watb that 
Harouti could no longer be a home for him while living, determined at 
least to find a grave iu her soil. He returned, with about five and 
twenty followers, to certain destruction, and was found in a field of 
Indian corn as the line advanced, alive, but grievously woVm^ed. He 

.»-■ I II. 

* XheacithoT, who p|ace(} himself o];i the extreme left of the HejgeDLt*! line* ttShe 
e 4heck a))ou ibe diibiuas conduct of his troops^ particularly noted thii intei^dedl yooTt* 

which was frustrated only by Kajo? Kennedy advance, 

T LJentenanta CUtke and Be£l, of the Fonrth R«gt* Light OeTalry, 

* t Mejor now Li, Col. J. Eid|e, 
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Iras placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skioner's horse, was 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended ; but medical 
skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His demeanour was 
dignified and manly; he laid the blame upon destiny, expressed no wish 
(or life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that his ghost 
Would be satisfied in contemplating therefiom the fields of his fore- 
fathers.” His sword and ring had been taken from him by a trooper, 
but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, he gave ia charge 
to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed the care of his son, the sole heir 
to the empty honours of the sovereignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death-wound ; it was inflicted by a Unce, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetrating the lung-a, the point appealing through 
thech^st. He said it was a revengeful blow fiom some determined 
hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the wound to ensure its 
being mortal. Although the sqiiadtons of the Hegent joined in the 
pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to close quaiters with 
their enemy ; it was therefore supposed that some treacherous arm 
had mingled with his men, and inflicted the blow which relieved the 
Regent from tiie chief enemy to his son and successor. 

The Mahaiao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest 
of corn, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was lost 
sight of. Tiiis shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles in 
advance, which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but it was deemed 
sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, wliere alone his 
presence could be dangerous. The iufantiy and foreign levies, who had 
no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their lives, and many were 
cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin could 
not fail to extoit applause from those gallant minds which can admire 
the bravery^f a foe, though few of those who had that day to confront 
them were aware of the moral courage which sustained their op- 
ponents, and which converted their vis inerticB into an almost impasiah 
able barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kin was 
in l^eeping Vith^the valour So often recorded in these annals^ and now, 
alas ! almost the sole inheritance of the Haras, there was one specimen 
ot devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable With whatever is 
recorded of the &bled trmts of heroism of Oreeoe «r Borne. The 
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physioguomyofthe wantrf Itas been alrdady daMtiM; thepUdaii, 
along which the combined force advanced, gradually shelved to tha 
blink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendicularly, forming 
as it were the buttress to a table<land of gentle acclivity. The Regent’s 
battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous bank, 
when their attention was arrested by several shots fired from an isolat- 
ed hillock rising out of the plain across the stream, t^ithout any 
order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the whole line halted, togase 
at two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make tbeir 
mound a fortress. A minute or two passed in mute siuprise, when 
the word was given to move on ; but scarcely was it uttered, ere 
several wounded from the head of the coin mu were passing to 
the tear, and shots began to be exchanged very briskly, at least 
twenty in return for one. But the lung matchlocks of the two 
heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they seemed to 
have " a charmed life,” and the shot fell like hail around them in- 
nocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the other 
fired with deadly aim. At length, two twelve-pounders wereun- 
limbered ; and as the shot whistled round their ears, both rose on 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound talaam for 
this compliment to their valour ; which done, they continued to load 
and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although more 
men had snfiered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these gal- 
lant men; orders were given to cease firing, and the force was directed 
to move on, unless any two individuals chose to attack them man- 
fully band to baud. The words were scarcely uttered when two young 
Ruliillas drew their swords, sprung down the bank, and soon cleared 
the space between tliem and the foemen. All was deep anxiety as 
they mounted to the assault ; but whether their physical frame was 
less vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by wounds or by their 
peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on the mount, ewheime 
they disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry and twenty 
pieces of cannon * They were Haras I But Zalim was the cloud which 
interposed between them and their fortunes ; and to remove it, they 
courted the destruction which at length overtook them. ' 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti, manifested 

the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before dbeerved, tluf nn* 
tore and extent of s waoxfft srwia or fealty, wliioh has been deserlbe*^ 

• JUeat, Chow Captain) JM ‘ UlUu md the Anthoi Wfwi ^ oaly t WBeVSi 
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quediity of tine B^jpoot charaotor ; ^ita, at tba satna 
4W01 it illt» 9 ttate 8 the severity of the Begent’s yohe. Bveh the chief 
>irhO Negotiated the treaty could oot resist the defection (oue of his 
sons was badly wounded)^ although he enjoyed estates under; the 
^fitegeut which his hereditary rank did not sanction^ besides beiujg 
connected with him by marriage. ■ 

The ftaliarao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped ' 
dead from a grape-shot wound. With about three hundred horse he 
reitired upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to execute ; we could not, 
therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their homes and 
their families from a principle of honour, in the light of the old ene- 
mies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. They had, it is 
true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a Cause at 
least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which they 
could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed'to the treaty were thus signally 
and efficiently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt were for 
ever removed, one by death, the other by exile ; and the punishment 
which overtook the deserters from the regular forces of the Regent 
would check its repetition. Little prepared for the reverse of that day, 
the chiefs had made no provision against it, and at our word every 
door in Bajwarra would have been closed against them. But it was 
not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which should involve in 
proscription a whole community, impelled to the commission of crime 
by a variety of circumstances which they could neither resist nor 
cohtrol, and to which the most crafty views had contributed.* The 
Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his correspondence and re- 
cords fell into our hands, and developed such complicated intrigues, 
euch consummate knavery, that he, and the brave men who suffered 
tirdm dbpousing his pretensions, were regarded as entitled to everjr 
As soon, therefore, as the futility of their ptetea* 


i ; ' ‘ * la ft letter, addrasaed by some of the principal chiefs to the fi^eat, thtoh|a;h 
Afsat, they ^d not hasUate to say they had been guided in the (yurse they a^opftedibf 
cbeyttig the sttsunoinB of the Mabarao, by instructions of his oot^lme^iotl , 

treasnror at Belhi, who conducted these iaUigues; a ^ 
dismissed from his office ; and the same fate was ib the obi^f 

Pertiiw »sotet*^y’* office the seat j^oTwnmwt.il^Jito'^tdee 
yf&tl foisnd ini the camp of the Maharao, voiob affotaed'’'«pjim^pt 
'.'iit^iemmioe egaiastUeie co&flds&Ualoffioeis, who maiely {)t!i^p$eipl;ithe'«e|a«tri>ime 
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Hioiis wnd disclosed, by the veil being thus mdelj^torn fm 
they manifested a determination to submit The Begent wae itoethroN 
ed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce to the chiefs that 
they might repair to their homes without a question being put to them. 
In a few weeks, all was tranquillity and peace ; the chiefs and vassalt 
returned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency.* * 

The Maharao continued his coutse to Nathdwarra in Mewar, 
proving that the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can take 
the place of ambition. The individuals who, for their own base pur- 
poses, had by mu^representation and guile guided him to ruin, now 
deserted him ; the film fell from his eyes, and ho saw, though too late, 

* The Author, who had to pcifoim the painful duty related mthis detailed tran* 
sachon, was alternately aided and embarjAHsed by his knowledjfc of the pa&t history 
of the Haias, and the mutual relations of all its discoidaut elements. Peihaps, entire 
Ignorance would have been bettei — a bate knowledge of the treat}, and the expedi'' 
ency ot a ligid adheienco theieto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, 
which has too little in common with diplom 10 } But without oveilookiug the colder 
dictates ot duty, he determined that thejcgisof Biitain should not be a shield of 
oppression, and that t le remaiiis of ilaia indcpcdeiice winch cithei policy ox fear had 
compelled the Kegont to lespcct, should noctlieioby be destioyed ; and he assumed the 
respoiibibihty, a lew days ait* i the action, of pioclaimiug a geueial ammstytothe 
chiefs, and au iinitaiioii to each to rctmu to his dwelling He told the Regent that 
any nrocee ling whicli mmht render this clemciify nngatoi}, would not fail to dis- 
satisfy the Goveinmeul. All instantly availed thembdvss ot the permission ; and in 
every point of view', iiioi ally and phisualh, the result wms most satisfactory, and it 
actedas a panac^ foi tlie wounds our public faith compelled us to inflict. Kven xn 
the midst of their compulsoi \ infliction, ho had many souiccs of gratnlaiion . and ot these 
he yyill give an amedote illnstmtive ot lUjoiot cliaiacter. In 1807, when the author, 
then CorameiKUi his cai^ci, waudeiing alone thiough their countiy, surveying 
their geograph} and collecting scrans ot then statistics, he left Sinoiabatteiing 
Ilathguih, and* with a slender guaid proceeded thiough the wilds of Ohauderi, ana 
thence diiect westwards, to tiace the coutse of all the nveis lying between the Betwn 
and the Chumbul. In passing thiough Uatouti, leaving his tent standing at Baiab, 
he ha(i advanced with the peiambulatoi as tar ns the (^aly-Sind. a distance of seven- 
teen miles ; and, leaving his p< ople to tollow at leisure, was i< tuiiiing home unattended 
at a busk canter, when, as he pas«»ed thiough the town of Damolia,a paity lushed out 
and made him captive, saying that he must visit the duet. Although much tatigaedt 
it would have b^eu folly tore! use. He obe}ed. and was conv( yed to a squaie in the 
centie of which was an eh vatvsl or platioim, shaded by the sacied tree. 

Here, sittingon caipets, was the chief with his little coiiif, liic Author w.is received 
most couite< tisly. The flist act was to dtsembatrass him of his boots ; bub this, heated 
as he was, they could not effect ; lefreshmeiits weie then put before hii]|, and lb 
Biahmin brought water, w iih a ewer and basin, foi his ablutions. Althpugh he was 
then but an indifferent linguist, and their pafots scaicely intelligible to Biro, ho passed 
a |oiv happy hour, lu which conversation nevei flagged. The squaie was soon filled, 
and many a pair of flue black e} es smiled com teously upon the stianger-^for tha 
females, to lus surprise, looked abioad without any fear ot censure ; though he was 
Ignorant of there sphere in IB e. The author's horse w as lame, which the chief had 
notUed ; and on using to go, he found one rcatly capafii^oned for him, which, however, 
he would not a 'cept. On reAciiing his tent the Author sentseveial htcle | r bides ai 
tokens of ictraid Fourteen years after this, the day following the a( tion at Hangrole, 
he jiceived a IcUet by a messenger liom the mother ol the chief of j^amofia, who sent 
luw bUssine, and invoked him, ny jiaat friendship and recollections, to protect uor Von» 
whose hoTtour had made him join the sfandaid of hU sovereign. The author had th# 
iatisfactloa of xenlyiug that Ifsr son would be with her nearly as soon as the bearer ot 
Miye lalbten The PamoUa chief, it will be recollected, was the descendant ol the ddet eC 
one eftnegfeaiopponeuteot the Eegeiit at the opening of hieoeteeir. 
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ooly i>o9iUoi3i in which he could exist. In a very short time, 
every preteMsion inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished ; when, with the Be** 
gent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
hasia on which hisret\ivn to Kotah was practicable. A transcript with 
his acceptance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, executed 
by the Agetrt and attested by the Regent, not only defining the pre- 
cise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier between the 
titular and executive authorities, which must for ever prevent all col- 
lision of inteiests : nothing was left to chance or cavil. The grand 
object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity of the prince, 
and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond what 
his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, and incom- 
mensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is about the 
twentieth portion. The amount equals the house-hold expenditure 
of the Tlana of Oodipur, the avowed head of tlie whole Rijpoot race, 
but which can be better afforded from the flourishing revenues of 
Kotah than the slowly improving finances of Mowar. 

These preliminaries being satisfactoniy adjusted, it became impor- 
tant to inspire this misguided prince with a coufidenco that his wel- 
fare would be as anxiously watched as the stipulations of the treaty 
whose infringement had cost him so much misery. He had too much 
reason to plead personal alarm as one of the causes of his past con- 
duct, and which tended greatly to neuttalize all the endeavours to 
serve him. Even on the very day that he was to leave Nathdwarra, 
on his return, when after great efforts his mind had been emancipated 
from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was made to thwart the 
measures for his restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to per- 
sonate his brother Bisheu Sing, and to give out that he had been 
maimed by command of the Regent’s son, and the impostor had the 
audacity to come within a couple of miles of the Maharao ; a slight re- 
semblance to Bisheu Sing aided the deciet, which, though promptly 
exposed, had made the impression for which it was contrived, and# it 
required some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipur no sooner 
heard of tlijs last effort to defeat all the good intentions in whioh he 
co-operJted towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
then he haci the impostor seized and brought to the city, where bis story 
had caused a powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation for ever 
destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been unravelled ; for 
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was led immediately to execution, and all that tranepiradf wae, that 
he was a native of the JTeypiir state, and had been mutilated for 
some crime. Cculd the question have been solved, it might haVe 
afforded the means of a different termination of these unhappy 
quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic sequel ; intrigue anti 
mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore Stng into attempts which 
placed him far beyond tho reach of reason, and the most zealous exer- 
tions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fano 
of Eaniya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains* 
On the last day t>f the year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to reconduot the prince to the capital. The universal de- 
monstration of satisfaction at his return was tho most convincing testi- 
mony that any other course would have been erroneous. On that day, 
he once more took possession of the gadi which he had twice abandon- 
ed, with a resignation free from all asperity, or even embarrassment. 
Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to religious meditation, 
aided while they softened the bitter monitor, adversity, and together 
they affoided the best security that any deviation from the new order 
of things would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the sovereign : such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and 
military ceremonies. The royal insignia used on all great occa- 
sions was to i^^maiii as heretofore at his residence in the castle, as was 
the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of entrance. He 
was to preside at all the military or other annual festivals, attended 
by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts on such occasions 
were to be distributed in his name. All the palaces, in and about the 
city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for their re-i 
pairs: the gardens, rnmnan, or game-preserves, and hjs }:lhrsonaI 
guards, were also to be entertained and paid by himself. To maintain 
th*is arrangemenit inviolate, an officer of the paramount power was 
henceforth to reside at Kotah. A handsome stipend was settled on the 
minor son of the deceased Prithwi Sing; while, in ordef to^revent 
any umbrage to the Maharao, his brother Bishen Sing, whose triin'^ 
ming policy had been offensive to the Maharao, was removed to *the 
fiunily estate at An tab, twenty miles east of the capital, on which 
occasion an increase was spontaneously made to his jagheer. 
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Th^ remained an etiUre month after this, to etrengthen 
t\ie good uuderstanding now introduced. He even effected a recon- 
cUiattou between the Prince and Madbu Sing, when the former* with 
great tact and candour, took upon himself tlie blame of all these dia- 
twrbauoes : each gave his hand in token of future amity, and the 
Prince spontaneously embraced the man (the Regent’s son) to whom 
heattribute(/all his misery. But the Maharao’s comforts and dignity 
are now independent of control, and watched over by a guardian who 
will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his favour. The 
patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, which 
ha(i threatened to involve them all in the abyss of misery. Bitter was 
his self-coiidemnatiou at the moral blindness of his conduct, which bad 
not foreseen and guarded against the storm ; and severe, as well as 
merited^ was the castigation he inflicted on his successor. It is for 
your sins, stm, that I am punished, '' was the conclusion of every such 
exhortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in tim political life of the Reagent should have been on the spot 
which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of his 
career : for the field of Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrole. What 
visions must have chased each other on this last memorable day, when 
he recalled the remembrance of the fornu^r ! when the same sword, 
which redeemed the independence of Kotah from tributary degradation 
to Amber, wa.^ now drawn agaiust the grandson of that sovereign who 
rewarded his services with the first ofHce of tlie state I Hud some pro- 
piietic Bardai withdrawn the mantle of Bhaoani, and disclosed 
through the vista of threescore years the Regent in the foreground, in 
all the panoply of Ingenuous youth spreading his carpet” at But- 
warro, to review the charge of the Oucliwaha chivalry, and in the dis- 
tant perspective that same being palsied, blind, and decrepit, leading 
a mingled host, in character and costume altogether strange, agaiust the 
grand-children of his prince, and the descendants of those Haras who 
nobly seconded him to gain this reputation, what effect would such*a 
prospect have produced on one whom the mere hooting of an owl oa 
the house-tOp had ** scared from his propriety ?” 

Soon %fler the satisfactory conclusion ot these painful scenes, the 
Be^eut returned to the C/aootu, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 

^ The battle of Butwarto was Xaueht in S. 1817, or A* D, IHtt the aotieti at 
Muttgrola, Oct 1, A. B, 1821. 
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df tihe state, to allay the disorders which bad or^pt in, and to regulate 
afresh the action of the state^machine, the construction of which had 
occupied a long life, but which could not fail to be deranged by the com^ 
plicated views which had arisen amongst those whose business was to 
work it. Often, amidst these conflicts, did he exclaim, with his gre^ 
prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, my kinsfolk have failed, and 
my familiar friends have forgotten me.” But Zaliin had not the same 
resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor could he with him exclaim, 
if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives, let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley His yet vigor- 
ous miiid, however, soon restored every thing to its wonted prosperity ; 
and in a few weeks, not a trace was left of the commotions which for 
a while had totally unhinged society, and threatened to deluge the 
land with proscription and blood. The prince was resented on the 
throne with far greater comforts about him and more certainty of sta- 
bility than previous to the treaty ; the nobles took possession of their 
estates with not a blade of grass removed, and the gurhhhetiey the home- 
farms of the Regent,lost none of their productiveness : commerce was 
unscathed, and public opinion, which had dared loudly to question the 
moral justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. 
The Regent survived these events five years: his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and too 
stiong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, the 
character of this extraordinary man, by whatstandaul must we judge 
him ? The actions of his life, which have furnished matter for tho 
sketch we have attempted, may satisfy curiosity ; but the materials 
for a fiiashed portrait he never supplied : the latent springs of those 
actions remained invisible save to the eye of Omniscience. No human 
being ever shared the confidence of the MacMavelli of Raj^tlAn, who, 
fiom the first dawn of his political existence to its close, when '‘four- 
score rears and upwards,” could always say my secret is my own.” 
Tliis single trait, throughout a troubled career of more than ordinary 
length, would alone stamp his character with originality. JIo efiFer- 
veacence of leliclty, of success, of sympathy, which occasionally bursts 
from the nmt rugged nature^ no sudden transition of passion,-— joy, 
g rief, hope, even r evenge,'*— gon Id tempt him to betrsy his purpose. 

‘ ~ • Job, ebap, XXih 
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!ihat It often fathomed, that hie ** vaulting ambiti^h hiai» ovorieapt 
iti^lf,V and made him loee his hbject, is no more than may be said 
of all who have indulged in ** that sin by which angels felli' y^t he 
never failed through a blind confidence in the instruments of his de-. 
Signs. Though originally sanguine in expectation and fiery in tom-^ 
perament, he subdued these natural defects, and could await with 
composure ftie due ripening of his plans : even in the hey-day of youth 
he had attained this mastery over himself. To this early discipline of 
his mind he owed the many escapes from plots against his life, and 
the difficulties which were perpetually besetting it increased bis na- 
tural resources. There was no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which 
he would not condesceml to employ : his natural simplicity made humili-* 
ty, when necessary, a plausible disguise ; while his scrupulous atten- 
tion to all religious observances caused his mere affirmation to be res- 
pected. The sobriety of his demeanor gave weight to his opinions and 
influenced the judgment; while his invariable urbanity gained the 
good will of his inferiors, and his superiors were won by the delicacy 
of his flattery, in the application of which be was an adept. To crown 
the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular sententiousness, 
in his conversation, which always left something to the imagination of 
his auditor, who gave him credit for whathe did not, as well as what 
he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied more to ob- 
tain, the meed of good opinion ; and throughout his lengthened life, 
until the occurrences just described, he threw over his acts of des- 
potism and vengeance a veil of such consummate art, as to make them 
lose more than half their deformity. With him it must have been att 
axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; and in accordance therewith, 
his first study was to preserve appearances, and never to offend pre- 
judice if avoidable. When he sequestrated the estates of the Hatm 
feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, with crops of com; 
and tSereljy drew a contrast favourable to himself between the effect 
of sloth and activity. When he usurped the functions of royalty, 
threw a bright halo around the orb of its glory, oveirloading th| 
w:ith the trappings of grandeur, aware that , 

^ “ the world is e’er deceived by ornament 

viipr did U^e princes of Kctab ever appear with such ma^ifiicence 
tSUlTwhet] be polsessed all the attributes of royalty but ^^^ery 

: 1^^ his deepMskill in the knowledge of the and 

' ^ elements hy which he was surrounded ; he could ibirisumvent the 
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applause eveu of the Briton; who is little prone to allow merit in 
Asiatia He . was a depository of the prejudices and the pride of hit 
countrymen, both in relhrioufl and social life; yet, enigmatical aa; i| 
must appear, he frequently violated them, though the infraction wae? 
so gradual as to be imperceptible except to the few who watched the 
slow progress of his plans. To such be appeared a compound of the 
most contradictory elements : lavish and parsimonious, oppressing and 
protecting; with one band bestowing diamond aigrettes, with the 
other tiiking the tythe of the anchorite^s wallet ; one day sequestra* 
ting estates and Jiiving into exile the ancient chiefs of the land ; the 
next receiving with .open arms some expatriated noble, and support*^, 
ittg him in dignity and affluence, till the receding tide of human af* 
fairs rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
the tuneful art f and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to' the 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society : 
neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah. But the enemies of the 
Begent assert that it was from no dislike of their merit, but from his 
having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other’s satire 
{vi$). His persecution of witches (dhakun) was in strict conformity 
with the injection in the Pentateuch : ** Thou siiall not suffer a witch 
to live” (Exod. chap, xxii. ver. 18 ), But his ordeal was worse than even 
death itself : liaudling balls of hot iron was deemed too slight for such 
sinners; fof u was well known they had substances which enabled 
them to do this with impunity. Throwing them into a pond of water 
was another trial : if they sunk, they were innocent, if they unhappily 
rose to the surface, the league with the powers of darkness was ap^ 
parent. A gram-bag of cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it failed 
to suffocate, afforded another proof of guilt; though the most humane 
method, of rubbing the eyes with a well-dried capsicum, wj^s perhaps 
the most common, and certainly if they could furnish this demonstration 
ofqlieir innocenpe, by withholding tears, they might justly be deemed 
witches. These dhakunSf like the vampires of the German besrdau, 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims, ivhich tb^y 
destroy by slov( degrees with efiarms and incantations, and ^uce ihey 
IMPS .called in Siude (where, as Abalfhzil says, they aboudd) 

W liw-devourera’ Quo: look of a dktimn suffices't^ de$troy;| bttfc 

fho court, the in though , 
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eoiijonction ^ith dup«fiirtitl0i& o y^d 
Itt^k, to fix the stigma upon ihdmduals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, "to have done,” eten whed 
eighty-five winters had passed over his head, was never in hia thoughts . 
He knew that a Rajpoot's throne should be the back of Masted; 
and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer lead the 
chase on horseback, he was carried in his litter to bis grand hauritS; 
which consisted sometimes of several thousand armed men. Besides 
dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other objects 
by an amusement so analogous to their character; in the unmasked 
joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his com- 
panions, and gained their affection by thus administering to the 
favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise monotonous. 
When ip, the forest, he would sit down, surrounded by thousands, to 
regale on the game of the day. Camels followed his train, laden with 
flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use of his sylvan cninne ; 
and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he would go through the varied 
routine of government, attend to foreign and commercial policy, the 
details of his farms or his army, the reports of his police ; nay, in the 
very heat of the operations, shot flying in all directions, the ancient 
Regent might be discovered, like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis 
of the Franks, administering justice under the shade of some spreading 
peepultree; while the day so passed would be closed with religious 
rites, and the recital of a mythological epic : Ke found time for all, 
never appeared hurried, nor could he be taken by surprise. When he 
could no longer see to sign his own name, he had an autograph fac- 
simile engraved, which was placed in the special care of a confidentWl 
officer, to apply when commanded. Even this loss of one sense was 
with him compensated by another, for long after he was stone-blind, 
it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice 
of shaviPis clothes of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could 
determine by the touch ; aud it is even asserted that he could in like 
mliuner distinguish colours. * v. 

If, as has been truly remarked, " that man deserves well of his 
country^ wfio makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before,^ ^ 
what merit is due io him v^ho made the choicest of uatttreV prodpiets 
lidiiriah where grass could not grow ; who covered the bare rbck ' around 
bis capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics ctf Ara^^^^^ 

• Aiid thfe western Archipelago ; who translated froni th|ja^ fhdiaa Apen- 
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refiited the assertion fchai thei^a trees oonid not flourish ftoih 

the influence of a marline atmosphere ? In hi» gardens were to be lbtied: 
the apples and quiiicea of Oahal, pomegranates from the famed stock qf 
Koffla ca hagh in the desert, oranges of every kind, scions of Agra an4 
Sylhet, the amha of Mazagon, and the chumpa-kela, or golden plantain, 
of the Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions of* Bsj poo tana* 
l3ome of the wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the rook 
thirty thousaiid rupees each ; he hinted to his friei»ds that they could 
not do better than follow, his examplo, and a hint always sufficed. He 
would have obtained a prize from any horticultural society for his im- 
provement of the \yild her (jifjnhe)^ which by grafting he increased ^ 
the size of a small apple. I»i chemical science he had gained notoriety ; 
his uUrs, or essential oils of roses, jessamine, ketki, and kenra, were far 
superior to any that coiild be purchased. There was no occasion to re*r 
pair to the valley of Oaslimere to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; 
for the looms and the wool of that fairy region were transferred to 
Kotali, and the Cashmerian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim's own 
eye. But, as in the case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of 
industry did not return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the 
minimum profit at which he fixed his remuneration; so that after 
satisfying his curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. His forges for 
swords and fire-arms had a high reputation, and his matchlocks rival 
those of Boondi, both in excellence and elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the ob- 

tained for him equal credit and disgrace. The funds set apart for this 
recreation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum ; 
but his wrestlers surpassed in skill and strength those of every other 
court in Rajvvarra, and the most renowned champions of other stat^ 
were made to view the heavens, ”f if they came to Kotah. But, in his 
younger days^ Zalira was not satisfied with the use of merematural I 
weapot||jB. for occasionally he made his jaetu fight with the tagnuk, J oif 
tfger-clttw, wheja they tore off the flesh from each other. The chivalrous; 
OinedSinjl^of Booiidi putastop to this barbarity. Beturning from 

one of his pilgrimages from Dwarica, he passed through Kotah whUe 

a’ 


'V • Tterti are sixteenfannas to the rupee, or half-crown., * 

, , + ^ ” is the phrase of ibe these regions, w 

, whoa the vanquished is thrown upOtt his an4 kept Sn v '' ' 

,A^. ,ijceountof this "inffrawat >y Colonel 

ii. ' ^ ‘ r- \ Is t *' ' 'r;' f 
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ZiiiUm and his court were assembled in the alRara (arena) where two of 
these stall-fed prize-fighters were about to contend. The presence of 
this brave Kara checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured 
the Eogent for squandering on such a worthless crew resources which 
jhight to cherish his Rajpoots. This might have been lost upon the 
Protector, had not the royal pilgiirn, in the fervour of his indignation, 
thrown down the giuiutlefc to the entire assembly of Jaetin, Putting his 
shield ou the ground, he placed therein, one by one, the entire panoply 
of armour which he habitually wore in his peregrinations, namely, his 
matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, daggers, staflF, 
and battle-axe, and cliallenged any individual to raise it from the 
gfrouud with a single arm. All tried and failed; when Siiji, though 
full sixty years of age, held it out at arm's length during several 
seconds^ .The Haras were delighted at the feat of their patriarchal 
chief; while the crest-fallen Jaettfi hung their Imads, and from that day 
lost ground in the favour of the Regent. lUit these were the follies of 
his earlier days, not of the later peiiud of his life ; ho was thou like au 
aged oak, which, though shattered and decayed, had survived the 
tempest and the desolation whicli had niged around it. 

To conclude : had ho imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the /)m»- 
pUi he would have afforded another instanee of the anomali of the 
human understanding; that he did not do so, for the sake of his own 
fame and that of Uio controlling power, as well as for the welfare of 
his prince, must bo deeply lamented; the more especially as his 
c/mm (rod) has do.seended to feeble hands. He had enjo\edthe 
essentials of sovereignty during threescore yeais, a period equal 
ill duration to tliat of Darius the Mede ; and had overcome difficulties 
which wouhl have appalled no ordinary minds. Ho had vanquished 
all iiis enemies, external and iuterualj and all bis views as regarded 
Harouti wore accomplished, 

Amftugsjj the motives which might have urged the’surrender of hia 
power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with liea^n and 
his prince, was the fear of his successor's inefficiency : but tins consider- 
ation unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious talliits of hia 
grandsoi^ \^iom he affectionately loved, and in whom he thought ho 
sawhimseltreuewed. Pride also, that chmf ingrediont in his charac- 
tor/cUecked such surrender; he feared the worfj would suppose ho 
bad relinquiabed what be could no longer retain ; and ruin would have 
b«<KU preferred to the idea that he hud been driven from his stool/* 
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Able and artful uiuistera flattered the feeliug 00 deeply rooted, aad feo 
orono the whole, he was supported by obligations of public faith eob- 
tracted by a power without a rival. Still, old age, declining health, 
the desire of repose and of religious retirement, prompted wishes which 
often escaped his lips; but counteracting feelings intruded, and thti 
struggle between the good and evil principle lasted until the moment 
bad passed when abdication would have been honourable. Had he, 
however, obeyed the impulse, his retreat would have more resembled 
that of the fifth Oharles than of the Koman king. In the shades of 
Nat’hdwarra he would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian 
could not find at Salona; and embued with a better philosophy and 
more knowledge of the human heart, he would have practised what 
was taught, that " there ought to be no intermediate change between 
the command of men and the service of God.” 



PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


OEAFIEK I. 

Dtpartiirt fr^ the valley of Oodipur, — Lake of Khyroda, — Andeki 
temple of Mande9%oar> — Bhartewar. — Its Jain temples. — Khyroda. 
Connected loiik the history of the feuds of Metoar. — Exploits of 
JSingram Sing. — He obtains Khyroda. — Ctirious predicament of Jejf 
Sing^ the adopted heir of Singram. — Calmness with which political 
negotiations are managed in the east. — The agricultural economy of 
Khyroda.— Precarious nature of sugar ^cultivation. — Ileentah.— 

^ Large proportion of land alienated as religious grants.— Heentah and 
ihondia established on church-lands. — Mandhata Raja. — Traditions 
of him. — Performed the Aswainedlia . — His grant of Alynar to the 
llishis^ — Grant inscribed on a pillar. — Exploit of Raj bing against 
the Mahrattas. — Morwunt boundary of the Alewar territory., 
Reflections on that state . — 'The author's policy during his ofidal 
residence there. 

Oodipur^ January 29, 1820.— Thb Personal Narrative attached 
to the first volume of this work terminated with the author's return to 
Oodipur, after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmere. He remained 
at his head-quarters at Oodipur until the 29th January 1820, when 
circumstances rendering it expedient that be should visit the princi- 
palities of Boondi and Kotab (which were placed nnder his political 
superiutendeuce), he determined not to neglect the opportunity 
it afforded of adding to his portfolio remarks on men and manners, in 
a eountry hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipur, wo 
were all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the Euro- 
pean who has languished through the hot winds, and the still more 
oppressive monsoon. The thermometer at this time, within the valley, 
was at the freezing point at break of day, ranging afterwards high 
a| 90^ whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its splendour at nigBt 
wae dazzling. 

Khyroda*— On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, mttSrql^ed fifteen English Yniles (though estimated at only six and a 
ba|f coas), and edcamped .under the embankment of the spacious lake of 
Ithyiroda. Our route was over a rich and well-watered plain, but 
which bad long been a stranger to the plough. Three tailes froio 
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Daboke we cronsed our own etream, the Bairid> and ab the village of 
Dorowlce is asiuall outlet from this river, which runs into a hollow and 
forms a Jlieel^ or lake. There is a highly interesting temple^ dedicated 
to Maiuieavvar (Siva), on the banka of this stream, the architecture of 
which attests its antiquity. It is the couutorpart in miniature a? 
a celebrated temple at Cihaudravati, near Aboo, and voiifiea the 
traditional axiom, that the architectural rules of past ages were 
fixed on im mu table principles. 

Wo passed the of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, which be- 
longs to the chit»f ot Kanor h, one of the sixteen great baious o{ Mewar, 
boasts a liigh iOtiqmtVi and Bhartirii, the older brother of Vicrama, is 
its reputed tounder. If we place any faith in local tradition, tlie bolls of 
seven hundied and fifty temples, cliie% of the Jain faith, ouco sounded 
within its walls, winch were six miles in length; but few vestiges of 
them now remain, although theie are ruins of some of these shrines 
which show they weic of considerable importance. Within a mile and 
n half of Khj nxla we passed through Khyrsana, a largo chaiity-villago 
belonging to the Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a fortress with double ditch- 
es, which can be lllled at pleasure from the river. Being bituated on the 
high-road between the ancient and modern capitals, it was always a 
bone of contention in the civil wars. It was in the hands of Ilawut Jey 
Singof Lawali, tlie adopted heir of Singrain Suktawut, one of the great 
leaders in Jio struggles ot the year l7iS, an epoch as well known in 
Mew tr as the 17*10 of Scotland. Being originally a fiscal possession, 
and from its position not to be trusted to the hands of any of the feudal 
chiefs, it was restored to the sovereign ; i hough it was not without diffi- 
culty that the n‘triever of Lawah agreed to sign the constitution of the 
4th of May,"*^ and relinquish to his sovereign a strongliold which hod 
purchased with the blood of his kindred. « 

The history of Khyroda would affoid an excellent iirustration of 
fluids of Mewar. lu that between Singrain Sing the Snktawqt,and 
Bliiroo Sing Ohondawut, both ot those chief clans of Mewar lost the 
best of their defenders. In l7oy, Singram, thou but a youlk (his father, 
Lalji, Rawut of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyrod^ from hie 
sovoioign, and retained it six years. In 1740, the rival clans of Beo- 
jgurh, Amait, Korabur, &c., under their common head, the chief of 8a- 

• See treaty between tbe iUaa aaOr his chiefs, Vol. I, paiee 226* 
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bombra> and having their aoW legalised by the presence of the Depra 
minister, united to expel the Suktawut. Stugrata held out four mouths; 
%heu he hoisted a Hag of truce and agreed to capitulate, on coudition 
that he should be permitted to retreat unmolested, with all his followers 
^ -stud effects, to Bhoeudir, the capital of the Suktawiits. This condition 
was granted, and the heir of Seogurli was received into Bheendir, 
Here ho conlmonced his depredations, the adventures attcrnling which 
are still the topics of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the 
estate of Korabur, he carried off both the cattle and the inhabitants of 
Goorli. Xalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, eainc to the rescue, but was 
laid low by the lance of Singrain. To revenge his death, every Ohotida- 
wut of the country assembled round the banner of Saloorubra ; the 
sovereign himself espoused their cau<‘(\ and with his luoreenarv bands 
of Siiuhes succeeded in investing Bhcendir. During th(j siogo, irijoon 
o| l^orabur, bout on revenge for the loss of Ins heir, detormined to sur- 
prise Seogurh, which he effected, and S[)aved neither age nor sex.* 
Khyroda leinained attached to the fisc iliiiing several y<‘ar<?, Mhen the 
Rana, with a thoughticssnoss which l)as nouiished these feii(h, gmuted 
it to tSiular fSing, the Choudawnt chief of Bhadaisir, In »S. 17K>, the 
Ohondawiits weie in rebelliouand disgrace, and their n\als, under the 
chief of Blioendir, asseiubh*d their kindled to drive out the Sindie gar- 
rison, who held Khyroda for their foe. Ui jo(m of Korabuiswith the Sindie 
Koli, came to aid the gairison, and an action ensued undf r the wall'^, in 
whieli Singrain slew with his own liand two of the piincipal subordi- 
Uatos of Korabur, rh. (Jonian the Sikerwal, and Bhoeinji Ranawut. 
Nevertheless, the Ciionda wuts gained the day, and the Suktawiifs again 
retired on Bheondir. Tliere they received a reinforcement sent by 
Zalim Sing of Kotah (who fo‘=5tered all these disputes, tiusting that 
eventually ho should be able to snatch the bone of cont^'iition fronnk 
both), atnl a band of Arabs, and with this aid thoj returned to the 
attach. The Choudawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were en^ 
camped in the plainsofAkolah, willingly accepted the ohallongo, but 
were defeated ; Sindie Koli, louder of the auxiliaries, was slain, aud^he 
foice was entirely disperse<l Singram, who headed t liis and every assault 
against tlso rival clan, was wounded in three places ; hut this he aOcouut- 
oduotfaujj, having thereby obtained the rogaid of his soveixjign, and 
the expulsion t)f his rival from Khyroda, which remfiined attached to 

The sequel of this feud has been related, Vol. 1, pagtt 466. 





^ 8^90 until the year ;i76% ^ben, on the {>ayffiebft<^a fineef 
eftQd rupees, the estate was assigned to him under the rpyal signelwiiA; 
This was in the year A. D. 1802, from which period until 1018,. when ' 
we had to mediate between the Bana and his chiefs, Ehyroda remained. < 
a trophy of the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts. No wopdeik^. ' 
that the Bawut Jey Sing of Lawab,the adopted heir of Singram, .wae 
averse to renounce Khyroda. He went so far as to man its walls, and 
forbid any communication with the servants of his sovereign : the slights 
est provocation would have compelled a siege and assault, in which all 
the Chondawuts of thecountry would gladly have joined, and the old 
feuds might have been revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement 
from the yoke of the Mahrattas. But what will be thought of thif. 
transaction when it is stated, that the lord of Ehyroda was at this 
time at court, the daily companion of his sovereign I Although the 
dependents of Jey Sing would have fired on any one of his master’s 
servants who ventured to its walls, and, according to our notions, he was' 
that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount protector, 
not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it be discovered 
that the Bana and the Bawut stood in any other relation than as the 
gracious sovereign and the loyal subject. These matters are convenient- 
ly managed : all the odium of discussion is left to the kamdars, or 
delegates of the prince and the chief, between whom not the least 
diminution of courteous etiquette would be observable, whilst there 
remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics do not count the momenta 
which intervene beiiveen the conception and consummation of an 
undertaking os do those of colder climes. In all their transactions, they 
preserve more composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air 
of dignity to their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the. 
respective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding aets 
involving treason, in order to join the principals in an excursion on the \ 
lake, or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be pissing 
their opinions on the points of a horse, with mutual courtesy nn<i !: 
afft^iiity. This is no unamiable feature in the manners of the .Esst, 
and tends to strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds together the^) 


fabric of Rajpoot policy. • ' 

' , The sqjricnltnral economy of Khyroda, which discovers: 

;.te^s of the patriarchal system, is oot without interest. *Ehyroda U % 
or subdivision of one of the greater kftaliia or fiscal 

oomfiats of IbarteeQ (oyrnsbips,* bendoe j^eir ttiibMlil* 
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Ui mted at 14,600 rupees of yearly rent, of which itself fumishas 8,500. 
The land, though generally of a good quality, is of three classes, viz. 
peewul, or watered from wells ; fforma, also irrigated land, extending 
three or four khaits, or fields, around the village ; and mar or mal, 
depending on the heavens alone for moisture. As has been already stated, 
there are two harvests, vis. the oonaloo (from oo»i, ‘heat’), or summer- 
harvest ; and the tealoo (from »ee, ‘ cold’), the winter or autumnal. The 
share of the crown, as iu all the ancient Uiudu governments, is taken 
in kind, and divided as follows. Of the first, or oonaloo crop, consisting 
of wheat, barley, and gram, the produce is formed into kullas (piles or 
heaps) of one hundred maunds each ; these are subdivided into four 
parts, of twenty-five maunds each. The first operation is to provide 
from one of these the aeerano, or one seer on each mauud, to each indi- 
vidual of the village-establishment : viz. the patel, or head-man ; the 
patioari, registrar or accountant ; the shamh, or watchman ; the bullae, 
or messenger and also general herdsman ;* the kat'hi (alias aoo/ar) or 
carpenter ; the lohar, or blacksmith ; the khomar, or potter ; the dboii, 
or washerman ; the chamar, who is shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger ; 
the nae, or barber-surgeon. These ten seeranos, or one seer on each 
kulla, or two maunds and a half to each individual, swallow up one of 
the subdivisions. Of the three remaining parts, one share, or twenty- 
five maunds, goes to the raj, or sovereign, and two to the ryot, or culti- 
vator, after deducting a seerano of two maunds for the heir-apparent, 
which is termed Kowur-mutka, or ‘pot for the prince.’ An innovation of 
late years has been practised on the portion belonging to the village, 
from which no less than three seeranos of one maund each are deducted, 
previous to subdivision amongst the ten village officers ; viz. one ‘ pot 
for the prince,* another for the Baua’s chief groom, and a third for his 
moodi, or steward of the grain department. These ail go to the govern- 
ment, which thus realizes thirty maunds out oleach hundred, or three- 
fsn/A«,4nst^ad ot one-fourth, according to ancient usage. But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the grain is thrashed 
out ; this is the kiipah or sheaf from every beegha (a third of an acre)*of 
land cultivated, to each individual ; and each sheaf is reckoned to yield 
firom fi^ tS seven seers of grain. The reapers are also allowed small 

UrpM or aheafs, yielding two or three seers each ; and there were vari- 

• » 

* the hHUu or hiUaiti is the shepherd of the community, who drives the viUsse- 
looh to the common pastamg;e ; and, besides his utra»e, has some trUBinig reward from 
fvsiy individiud, It u his espedid duty to prevent cattle-tres]Maee« 



0 a« little larcenies permitted, undet the terms of dixvutmi «nd ehdikvki 
, itidicating they were allowed the use of their teeth {dmi) while reap^ 
ing : so that in fact they fed ('ch^hna, to bite or masticate') upon roast- 
ed heads of Indian corn and maize. 

01 the Bectloo crop, which consists of fnukh% or Indian com, an< 
Jooar and bajra^ or nniizo, with the different pitlsos, the process o 
distribution is as follows. From every knlla, or heap of one hundrec 
maunds, forty are set apart for the raj or governmont, and the rest 
after deducting the seeranos of the village-establislunent, goes to tin 
cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, HI oi 
sesamum, and tjm various dyes, there has always been a fixed money 
rent) varying from two to ten rupees per heeglia. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation o 
sugar-cane, which Iiolds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the col- 
lector for the crown. But it is asserted here that the ryot had no option 
being compelled to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and grain 
from the same chiirsa or well. A rough estimate of the expense attend* 
ing the culture of a cJmrsa, or what may be in-igated by one well, may 
nob be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one heegha of cane, and nc 
more can be watered with one pair of oxen, premising that the cane is 
planted in the mouth of Agghun, and reaped in the same month nexi 
year ; that is, after a whole twelve-month of labour : — 

Hasil, or rent Rupees 10 

Seed of one beegha 20 

Gor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 

each time, at two aniias to each 16 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, for twelve months 96* 

Two oxe^i feeding, &c.: 18 

Paring abd cutting forty thousand canes, ^ 

at four annas per thousand JO 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the^‘ ' 

' ^mien, besides one seer of sugar out of 

every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment ; say ^ 
if the beegha yields fifty maunds, of which 
they are entitled to one-fifth 4^) 

Carried Over Rupees 230 V 

• This |oe& to feed the cultivator, if he, worfe 
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Brought Forward BupoM 2S0 


Wood 2 

HireofhoUer 6 


Eupoes 238 

Abeegha will yield as much as eighty 
maunds of sugar, though fifty is esteem- 
ed a good crop; it se"" “*> ^''ur 

’-r «--- ' •• 

Leaviuff the cultivator minus Rnnees 3t 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are charged ; 
besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the same 
two men and cattle, the produce profit of one beegha of opium and four 
heegluM of wheat and barley, as follows: 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of 

opium, at four rupees per seer. .Bs. 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third to 
the raj, leaves one hundred maunds, at 
one rupee each maund 100 

Bupees 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 

&c. &c Bupees 90 


Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to 
five rupees the thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if 
the cane should unfortuuately flower, wheu it is rooted up and burnt, 
or given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may be 
‘superstifion a though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Iudies 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render i^ 
not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. 1 shall ‘here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Ehyroda, which 
may be t||||ten as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 
with remarhing that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
Cn atone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law of 
Bajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have 
• just recorded; yet the eultirator could not fail to tkriye if even this 

8S 




'■j^iiem trei^ Deee^jl&(t''W; 

tii« priac®, with theeiipi'dity iAtid poverty of the rtVeoitii^. offieew, 
Biiperadded vexatious petty deme.Dd8, as hJiur-lakar ^wo^and fota^)«.' 
and ghur-ginti (house-tax) ; the first of which was a taii of ooe rupe^j, 
annually o» every beegha of land in cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited Even the kaed tali, or triennial 
fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these again on 
the cuUivatora. But besides these regiilar taxes, there was no end 
to irregtilar exactions of hurray and dind, or forced contributions, 
until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation, from 
which it is only now emerging. 

Heentah,. January ZQth . — This was^a short march of three and 
a half coss, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or mal, wlience the province of Malwa has its name. We were 
on horseback long before sunrise ; the air was pure and invigorating ; 
the peasantry were Smiling at the sight of the luxuriant young crops 
of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no ruthless hand could now 
step between them and the bounties of Heaven. Fresh thatch, or 
rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ return, who greeted us, at each 
step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy mingled with 
sadness. Fpssed the hamlet, or poorioa, of Amerpoora, attached to Khy> 
roda, and to our left the township of Mynar, held in aamn (religious 
grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place affords a fine speci- 
men of ‘the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mewar, where fifty thousand 
heeghat, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest crowu-lan^, ha, vie 
been given in perpetuity to these drones of society ; and although 
there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, said to have been 
planted by Raja Mandhata in the treta-yug, or silver age of India, yet 
superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the resumption even, of 
those portions which have none to cultivate them. A " sixty thoueimd 
years’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfortable pr<»pect, an^fo ' 
those who subscribe to the doctrine of transmigration, it must :bisi 
rather mortifying to pass from the pnrple of royalty into “a wbriiiia 
ordure,” one of the delichte pnrghtories which the Rhjpoot 1)bul has. 
to undergo, before it '.can expiate the offence of lestimiog jho lanidi'. bif . 
jbhocMrdhl I was rejoiced, ho'wevcr, to find thet sbipe of* 

, .%,okta,’ as they increMed in numbers, in the 'inverse litiio’/ef ^^t'; 


.^pb^abssions, deem^ it better to itionr 

and 
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taVliahed on the lands of tha cbatob* Desirous of j^roaerviOg a^et*7 right) 
of every class, I imprecated on my bead all the anatbemee of the order, 
if the Raua should resume all beyond what the remnant of this family 
could require. I proposed that a thousand beeghm of the best laud 
^should be retained by them ; that they should not only be furnished 
vrith cattle, seed, and implements of agriculture, but that there should 
be wells cleared out, or fresh ones dug for them At this time, however, 
the astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and being also physician 
in ordinary, he, as one of the cider, piotected his brethren of Mynar, 
who, as may be supposed, were m vain called upon to produce the 
tamha-patrat or copper-plate warrant, tor these lauds. 

Mandhata Baja, a nan^ immortdlued m the topography of these 
regions, was of the Piamar tube, and soveioign of Centidl India, whose 
capitals were Dhar and Oojein \ and although his peuod is uncertain, 
tradition uuifonnly assigns liim piioiity to Vicrainaditya, whose era 
(fifty-six years auteiiorto the Oluistrui) piovails thiougliout India. 
There ate vaiious spots on the Nerbudda which pcipetuate his name, 
especially wkeie that giand stieum forms one its most cousideiablo 
lapids, Clioetore, with all its dependencies, was but an appanage of 
the sovereignty of Dliai in thebo eaily times, not can we mo\e a step 
without dibcoveiiug tiacos of then pdiamouut sway in all thebe legions: 
and lu the spot dPIrer which I am now moving, the auliquaty might 
without any difficulty fill las poitfolio Both Heentah and Doondia, 
the depeudeucieb of Mynai, aie biought in connexion with the name 
of Mandhata, who pci formed the giand rite of aswamedhuy oi uacnfice 
of the hoibe, at Doondia, where they still point out the coondy or ‘ pit 
of sacrifice.’ Two /iw/iw, or Mioly men,’ of Heentah attended Man- 
dhata, who, on the conclusion of the ceiemony, presented them the 
customary poon, or ‘offenug,’ which they lejected; bub on taking leave, 
the Raja delicately contuved to intioduce into the beera of pan, a 
grant ipr the lands of ll>nai The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to 
their sanctity, and the miiacles which they had hitheito been permit- 
ted to fouu, ceased with the posbobsion of Manimou. Would the rei^d- 
er wish to have an instance of these mitaclea ? After their usual 
manifold ablutions, and wringing the moistuie of their dhniiy or gar* 
meat, they would fling it into the air, whcio remained suspended 
ovpr theif heajjl, as a protection against the sun’s rays Ou the loss of 
their power, these saints became tillers of the ground. Their descend- 
ants bold the lauds of Mynar, and are spiead over ibis tract, named 
Burra Clmh^9a, * the great twenty-four 
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We Also passed in this Ptorning’s march the Tillage of Bamtineo^ 
haviog anoble piece of water miaotained by a strong embankment 
of masonry. No less than four thousand b eegliat are attached. It tras 
fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being near* 
ly depopulated, had escaped observation. At this moment it is im’' 
the hands of Mooti Faaban, the favourite handmaid of the Sun of 
the Hindua” This ‘ Pearl’ ( mooti ) pretends to have obtained it as a 
mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mortgager. Near 
the village of Bhansaira, on the estate oi Futteh Sing, brother of Bheen- 
dir, we passed a seura or ettla, a pillar ui laud-mark, having a grant 
of land inscribed thereon with the usual dcuuuciatious, attested by 
an image of the sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, as witness to 
the intention of the donor. 

Heentah was a place of some consequence in the civil wars, and 
in S. 1808 ( A. D. 1752 ) formed the appanage of one of the baba$, or 
infants of the court, of the Mahraja Sawunt Sing. It now belongs to 
a subordinate Suktawut, and was the subject of considerable discus* 
sion in the treaty of resumption of the 4tb of May 1818, between the 
Bana and his chie fs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten thou* 
sand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Baling, of the Jhala 
tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descendant of the nero who rescued 
that first of Bajpoot princes. Buna Pratap, had reached the town of 
Heentah in his passage from court to Sadri, when he received intelli* 
gence that the enemy was at Salairo, only three miles distant. Ha 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheendir ; but 
having no reason for apprehension, he rejected the advice, and proceed* 
ed on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell iu 
with the marauders, who looked upon his small but well«mouated 
band as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, they preferred 
death to the surrender of their equipments, and an action caisued, 
in which the Baj, after performing miracles of valour, regained the 
fott, with eight pnly of his three hundred and fifty retainers. The news 
reaching Rhoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendir, who, besides the sufiSoient 
motive of liajpooti, or ‘chivalry/ was impelled by frienfishjlp aud 
matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty band, and nqiirched to 
rescue his friend from captivity and his estate from mortgage (or 
hii ransom. This little phalanx amounted only to five hundred men, 
all Suktawuts, and of whomthre«*foartb8 were on foot. They advaucad 
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in a eompaot mass, nrith lighted matches, the eavatien oa either Bank, 
nrith Khoahial at their head, denouncing death to the tnan i»ho quitted 
his ranks, or Bred a shot without ordeis. They were soon snirouuded 
by the cloud of Mabratta horse; but resolve was too manifest in the 
"Intrepid band even for numbers to provoke tlie strife. They thus passed 
over the immense plain between,Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of 
which they h*ad almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their 
prey thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “ bircliee de/" 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bristled against 
the Suktawnts. Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavaliers to the 
rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a well-direct- 
«d volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. 
The little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged in their 
tnrn, gave time'to load again, and ictnrued to their post to allow a 
'Second volley. The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief received into 
the ranks of deliverers. Elated with success, the Mahrsja promptly 
determined rather to fight his way back than coop himself up in 
Heentah, and be starved into surrender; all seconded the resolution 
of their chief, and with little comparative loss they regained Bheondir. 
This exploit is universally known, and related with exultation, as one 
of the many bril^nt deeds of “ the sons of Snkta,” of whom the 
Mahraja Ehoshiaumng was conspicuous for worth, is well as gallantry. 

Morvmn, 31</ /anuary . — The last day of January (with the thermo- 
meter 50” at day-break), brought us to the limits of Me war. I 
could not look on its rich alienated lands without the deepest regret, 
or see the birthiight of its chieftains devolve on the moan Mahratta 
or ruthless Fathan, without a kindling of the spirit towards the 
heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their less worthy descend- 
ants occasion me ; less worthy, yet not worthless, for having left my 
cores behind me with the court, where the stubbornness of some, the 
vices ^tmd jntrigues of others, and the apathy of all, have deeply 
injured my health. There is something magical in absence ; it throws 
a deceitful medium between us and the objects wq have quitted, 
which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and curtails the propoiv 
tiona ol^ tlihir vicea I look upon Mewar as the land of my adcption» 
and, linked with all the asaociatious of my early hopes and their 
aclual realization, 1 feel inclined to exclaim with reference to herandi 
her unmanageable children, 

Mewsr, with all thy faults, I love thee stUL" 
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Tlio virtues owe aa iiwnjiieDse debt to the preseal feudal aobility, 
aot only of Jlewar but of Riyppotaua, and it is to bo hoped that 
tiio lisin/if ^^onoratioa will pay to it what has been withheld by the past; 
that one* i][y and temperance will supersede opium and the juice of the 
maivah, and riding in tiie ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor (tabl^)^ 
and lute» I endeavoured to banish some of these incentives to degener- 
acy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from the heir-apparent to the 
liircmo to the aspirant to a skin of land (when opportunity was grant- 
ed), from whom I have not exacted a promise, never to touch that 
debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, but many will 
keep it; 0 Hj).»aally those whose minority I protected against court- 
faction and uvaricr^ : such a one as Ui joon Sing, the young chief of 
Bushie, of tho Sangawut branch of the Chondawut clan. Ilisgrand- 
fatlier (for his father was dead) had maintained the old castle aucl 
estate, placed on tlie elevated Oopertnal, against all attempts of the 
Mahrattas, but had inctirred the hatred of Bheem Sing of Saloombva, 
the head ol Ins clan, who in S, 1 846 dispossessed him, and installed a 
junior buincli i*i Ihobaiony ofBuKssio, But the energetic Tukta Sing 
regained his lost rights, and maintained tliem, until civil broils and 
foreign foes alike disappeaied, on their connexion with the British in 
ISlvS Then the veteiau chief, with lus grandson, imaired to court, to 
unne in the geneial liornagc to their prince with tliTOSsembled chiefs of 
Mowar. But [lovci ty and tlie remembrance ot old feuds combined to dis- 
po^scs.«« iho youth, and tlie amount of tine (10,000 rupees) had actually 
been fixe i lor the installation of the inteiloper, who was supported by 
ail the influence of the chief of Saloornbra. Tliis first noble of iJowar 
tiied to avail liiiwHclf of my fiiendship to uphold the cause of his protegee^ 
Durrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta his 
grandson. Both were of the same age, thirteen; the aspirant toBussie, 
fair and stout, but heavy in his looks; while the possessor, Urjooo, 
was spare, daik, and beaming with intelligence. Merit and juiUce on 
one side; stupidity and power on the other. But there were duties 
to be pcrfoniijed ; and tho old Thakoor’s appeal was not heard in 
vain. “ Hioamdherwa and this” (putting his hand to lus Sword), said 
the aged chief, “ have hitherto preserved our riglits; now/'ths causa 
of tho child is in his sovereign’s hands and your's; but here money buys 
justices and light yields to favour.” The Rana, though he had assenl'od 
to tho views of Saloombia, left the case to my adjudication. I called 
both parties before aud iu their preseucei from their respective 
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statements, sketched the genealogical tree^ exhibiting in the remote 
branches the stripling competitor's, which I showed to the Kana. Ever 
prone to do right when not swayed by faction, ho confirmed ITrjoon’s 
patent, which he had given him three years previously, and girt him 
with the sword of investiture. This contest for his birthright was of 
great a<ivantago to tly) youth ; for his grandfather was selected to com- 
mand the quotas for the defence of the frontier fortress of Jelinjpur, a 
duty which ho well performed; and his grandson accompanied him and 
was often left in command while he looked after the estate. Both came 
to visit me at Oheetore. Urjoon avus greatly improved during Ida two 
years' absence from the paternal abode, and promises to do honour 
to the clan he belongs to. Amongst many questions, 1 asked ** if he 
had yet taken to his nmlT' to which ho enorgetictdly replied, “my 
fortunes will be cracked indeed, if ever 1 foiget any injunction of your's." 

But a truce to (h'gn^ssiou : the whoU' village pmwhaet has boon 
waiting this Iialf hour under the spreading huir tree, to tell me, in tho 
language of homely truth, Ihoodi liy^i Compani taheh ca pertap mi, that 
“by the ausjiices of »Sir Company they are hap}>y; and that they 
hope I may live a thousand yeais,” 

I must, tlierefore, suspend my narrative, whilst 1 patiently listen 
till midnight to||fismal talcs of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
uureturued, and the depiedatious of the wild mountain JBliil. 


CHAPTER IL 

The chief of TleentaJL-^^DifficnUp of arraacfmg the f^eperationof Ueentah 
from the fisc, — Anomalous character of it^i premit chief, Maun Sivg 
Suktawnt, — llis history. — Lalji liawut of Netharra. — 0/ iyin of the 
Dodeah family. — Adventure of Singram i^iug,thc I^ana of Meicar, 
His son, Chandrahhan, and liana liaj — Ketraordinary innnner 
in which he aapdied Laxrah. — Decline of the family — Form of 
deed of conveyance of UuhU from the lord paramount — Address of 
Ufauxi^Sing.— Atrocious murder of a lialitore boy.— Its bingular 
eequeL 

I WAS not deceived: it is now-raidnight, but, late as jt is, T will intro- 
duce to the reader a few of iny visitors. Tho cliief of Heenlah, who 
was a]|sent at his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hills of Ohappuu, 
sent his brofther and his homme d'affaires to make lus compliments 
to me, and express his regret that ho could not ufllr them personally 
at Heentah, which he said was “my own township." This was not 
mere customary civility. Heentah had boon taken by the Suktuwuts 
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Boon after the commencement of thecinl wars of S. 1824^ which wae 
witliin the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general arrangementa 
of the ith of May 1818, for restitution ; and it wa^ impossible, without 
departing from the principle on which they were based, that the 
chief should retain it, though he could plead the prescriptive right 
half a century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm: 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoora-i 
wur Sing of Bbeendir, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the Bheendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one of hie 
minor feuds: nay, the surrender of Arjah, the price of blood, a far more 
important castle and domain, by his own brother Futteh Sing (the 
original acquisition of which sealed the conclusion of a long-standing 
feud), excited less irritation than the demand that Heentah should 
revert to the fisc. “It is the key of Bheendir,*' said the head of the clan* 
It was a Suktawut allotment from the first," exclaimed his brother. 
“ The Ranawut was an interloper,” cried another. “It is ray bapoiu^ the 
abode of my fathers," was the more feeling expression of the occupant. 
It was no light task to deal with such arguments \ especially when an 
appeal to the dictates of reason and justice was thwarted by the 
stronger impulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so import- 
ant a stipulation of the treaty, which required “ tMt all fiscal posses- 
sions which, since S. 1822 (A.D- 176G), the commencement of the 
civil wars, had, by whatever means, passed from the Rana to the chief- 
tairis^ should be reclaimed," firmness was essential to the success of a 
measure on which depended the restoration of order. The Suktawuls 
behaved noblj^ and with a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, 
when almost all had to relinquish important possessions. The issue 
was, that Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve inontha 
incorpoi-iited with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of 
Doondia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though ^unil^^d t0 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having paid ten 
thi^usaud rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was^girt with the sword, 
and re-established in this hapota, to his great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen horge and: 
fourteen foot; its rekh, or nominal value, in the puita-hahyey ^record 
of fiefV being seven thousand rupees; but, in qonsideration of tlie: 
.|j|^.verisued condition of hia estate, the chief was only called on 
il^kish five horse and eight foot. The present possessor of Heentah 
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is an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon ; but, contrary to es- 
tablished usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, where- 
by lie has a complex character, and conflicting duties to fnlfib As chief 
of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styled and is 
Subject to constant personal attendance on the liana; as lord of 
Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve " at home or abroad f* 
Being compelled to appear at court in person, his quota for Heentah 
was placed under the charge of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawuft 
Bub-vassalage), and was sent to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malwa 
frontier, to guard it from the depredations of the forester Bhil. But I 
was commissioned by the Rana to reprimand the represeiitative of 
Heentah, and to threaten him with the re-sequestration of the estate, 
if he did ndl better perform the service for which he held ifc. In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, I became acquainted with a long tale of 
woe ; and Maun Sing’s vindication from a failure of duty will introduce 
a topic wortliy of notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, 
namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Ruktawut is a younger branch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Seogurh, when 
Lalji Rawufi and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud with 
Korabur. In order, however, to understand the claims of Maun Sing, we 
must go back to the period when Lalji Ra wilt was lord of Nelharra^ 
which, for some offence, or through some court-intrigue, was resumed, 
and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Chondawut. Being a younger 
branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior subdivisions of Bheendii ), 
Lalji was but slenderly provided for in the family allotment On 

losing Netharra, he repaired to Dongerpur, whose Rawul gave him a 
grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on the borders of the two 
countries. Tims compelled, through faction, to seek subsistence out of 
his native soil, Lalji renounced his loyally, and with his sons, now 
harwutleait^T ‘outlaws,’ resolved to prey upon Me war. They now looked 
to Bheendir, the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in 
opposing their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail from tiie 
estates of their rivals ; or, when the influence of the latter s\n)^: at court, 
andwai supplanted by the clanofSuktawut, Lalji poised his lance in 
the train*of his chief in defence of the throne. Thus passed his life, a 
chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its tragical 
close at Seogurh * 
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Siogram Sing, tbe eldestf vi^i.hbiiii^^raQtiwi^ 

Jay Sing and Nahur(vr!iova8 absent), escaped the avenger’s svetd, 
under which perished bis father, mother, both brothers, and all his own 
children, at one fell swoop ! Singram succeeded to the possession of 
Seogurh, and to the fends of bis family. His nephew, young Nahur,'^ 
joined in all his enterprises, from the defence of Khyroda to tha 
escalade aqd capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he maintmned 
himself nntil the Eana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils. 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeab, an ancient tribe, but like many others little known, 
until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary gleam 
of splendour, and afforded the bard an opportunity to emblasan its fame 
upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of strange vicissitudes, 
the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite topic of the traditional 
muse of Mewar. 

Ohandrabhau was the father of this meteor of the day ; his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beeghas 
of land at the base of Nahramugra, the ‘ tiger mount,’ where the Rana 
had a rumna or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was 
during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished his day’s 
work, having put up the last rick of mukhi (Indian corn), as he was 
driving home the companions of his toil, a voice hailed him from the 
wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot whence it issued, where 
he found a stranger, evidently of rank, with his horse panting for 
breath. After inquiring his tribe, and being told “Rajpoot,” the stranger 
begged a little water, which was supplied, along with two coarse 
cakes of nvMi, and a little ehmna-ea-dal, pulse cooked with gJiee, or 
clarified butter, which the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth not over 
clean. Having performed all the other duties which hospitality requires, 
the Dodeah made his salaam, and was about to depart, when a taain of 
horsemen coming in sight, be paused to look at them. All wefit up to 
thestranger; and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that 
he had entertained no common guest. 

' It was in fact bis sovereign, the Rana Juggut Sing, whe dnlighted 

; - I . - -fc- I 
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in the cihase, and having that day been bewildered in the intrica- 
cies of Nahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter 
expressed neither surprise nor delight when introduced to the Baua, 
and replied to all his questions with the frankness that grows out of 
"the sentiment of honest pride and independence, which never abandons 
a Rajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Biiua was so much 
pleased witB bis rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be 
brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodi- 
pur, only ten miles distant. ' The rocket of the moon’ (C^androdAotn), 
in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as 
if it were habitual to him. The next day, the Dodeah was conducted 
to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been worn by 
his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accompanied 
with the more solid reward of the grunt of Kowario and its lauds in 
perpe'tuity. 

Chandrabhau and his benefactor died about the same time. Bana 
Baj had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar Sing, sun of 
Chaudrabhan, did personal service for the lauds of Kowario. It was a 
source of daily amusement for the prince and his youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the SuAailea-oa-barri,f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to unrestrained mirth. The young 
Dodeah bad some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the character of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remarked, that when refreshing in the 
coond, or reservoir. Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Bana, impatient to 
get a peep at the bare head of the son of Chandrabhau, proposed that 
they should push each other into the water. The sport began, and 
the Dodeah’s turban fulling off, disclosed the sad truth. The jest, how- 
ever, was ^not relished by Sirdar; and ho tartly replied, in answer to 
his sovereign’s question, “ what had become of his hair ?” that “ he 
had lost it in /tts service, in a former birth, as chela, X by carrying 

* In days of inexperience, when travelling tbrcugh countues nnkno^n, and 
desirous to* take the flfst peasant 1 found as a guide, 1 have been amused by his 
announflng to me, before a question was put, ** 1 am a Hajpoot,*' as if iu antioiiia- 
iion of t|i% demand and a pasport to respect ; literally, lam of royal descent:’* 
a* reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and distinguishes him 
from every other class. 

t <Thd nymphs’ parten^re;' for the is more a flower-garden than one of 
indisoriminate culture. 

} Ch$U is a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but implies 
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^ood upon bis head to feed the flaine^ when his sovereign^ as a jogi^ 
or ascetic, performed penance {tupasya) in the hills of Buddriuath.’' 
The prince felt, that he had violated decorum ; but the reply was 
pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be maintained. Sirdar 
must bring proof of his assertion, or punishment awaits him," was tbe^ 
rejoinder. The young chief, in the same lofty tone, offered the 
evidence of the deota (divinity) of the temple of Kowario. This was a 
witness whose testimony could not be impugned, and he had leave to 
bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kowario, 
was a temple of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine 
of their divinity, who was personified by an image with a tiger s 
head. “He invoked his support on this occasion, when the deota 
threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to carry it to his 
sovereign." He did so, and the Rana^s faith was too great to dispute 
the miracle. What honours could suffice for the lium who had peiform- 
ed the most meritorious service to his princ . in former transmigra- 
tions ! Mang, 'ask,* was the sign of grace and Favour. Singram's request 
was governed by moderation ; it was fur Lawah and its lauds, which 
adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. 
But Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself; and although she was not 
heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought ihe Hodeah 
might have selected any other laud but her’s, and testily replied to her 
sou’s request, that he might give him Mewar if he chose." Displeased 
at this unaccommodating tone, the prince quickly rejoined, Mewar 
shall be his tben." The word of a prince is sacred ; he sent for Sing* 
ram, and thus addressed him : I give you Mewar for the space of 
three days; make the best use of your time; my arsenals, my armouries, 
my treasury, my stables, my throne and its ministers, are a| your 
command." The temporary Rana availed himself of this la*ige power, 
au^i conveyed to his estate whatever he had a mind to. During the 
abdication, Sird&r held his court, though he had too much tact actually 
to press the cushion of his master ; but seated himself on 0i)ie side of 

the vacant throne, attended by all the nobles, fully impressed \t<th the 

^ 

At the siune time, treatment as a child of the family. Here it desotei that of a 
iSarT^tiDr diwipie, ^ * 

* That 5ou]{»|ured froih the itone ie meant.* . . 
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sanctity of the individual who had attained such distinction* On the 
third day, the queen-mother sent her sou the patent for Lawah \ uud 
ou the fourth, the Dodeah surreudered the sceptre. 

With the \yeaUh thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
^fLawab, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, about £100,000* 
fie formed a lake ; and a single baori or reservoir, in tlie fort, cost 
another lakh.* He built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-lialls 
are still the theme of encomium. These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years to complete; and though it underwent 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, wliicli the guns of 
Holcar aided to diminisli : but the castle of Lawah is still one of the 
finest in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the royal viahla 
or palaces of Oodipur, erected on the margin of the lake, after the uiodel 
of the Jugmunder.* Although it now belongs to the chief of Amait, it is 
only recognized as tlie Dodeah-ca-mahl ; but its halls are the dwelling 
of the bat and the owl ; tlu. h'vrr has taken root in its light airy porticos, 
and its walls have every direction but tlie perpendicular. Sirdar lived 
twenty years after the erection ofLawah;hediediu S. 1838 (A.D.1782), 
leaving one son, tiio heir of Lis honours and estates. Throughout 
his long life, he lost no portion of the respect paid to * is early 
years; but with him the name of Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, 
or lived out as emeuto of the instability of fortune. It was this sou 

who, when dr* from Lawah by Siugram Sing Suktawut, had no 

place of shelter, aim died in indigence and obscurity. His sou (grand- 
son of Sirdar, and great grandson of the * rocket of the moon') is iiow 
patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince Jowan Sing, and receives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

Siugram, the Suktawut, had a regular sunnud for the fief of Lawali, 
which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual rent, 
while owario has reverted to the fisc. The lake of Lawali, which 
irrigates sotne thousand acres of rice-land, alone renders it one of the 
most desirable of the secondary estates of Mewar. Singram'a children 
being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he was suoceeded by Jey 
Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second brother), who was received as * 
or sou 0 j^adloption, by all the retainers of Lawah. While Siugram Sing 
'lived, lio subdivision of allotments took place ; all, to use the wolds of 
iUSxn Sing, “ at& out of one dish and his own father Nahnr, who had 
aided in enterprize, having by a similar coup de mam secured the 
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of BuDWtuU fof hitovelf, no nndesdty for saoh 
But Banwull belonging to tiio fisc, to which it torerted on tfao irestol^- 
tion of order in A.D. 1818, young Maun bad no alternative but tO 
turn round on Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singmm, and demand hia 
Mut, or share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of jointT' 
acquisition, and as a younger brother. Jey Sing refused : but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorab, of fifteen hundred rupees’ 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of JSTahur Sing. So long 
as Maun Sing performed his duties to hia chief, his share of LaWah 
Was irresumeable and inalienable : heuce the stubborn tenacity of the 
chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when holding 
largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice or 
intrigue may deprive them; but their own misconduct alone can 
forfeit their bapota. The simple deed of conveyance will better es> 
tablish this point : 

Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith {buehwiaefo). 

** At this time, Brother Mann Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my own 
free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorab. This donative shall 
not look to rankrooa; iu-poot, cfippoot:* your issue shall enjoy them. Of 
this intention I call the four-armed divinity {Chatoorhhoj) as witness. 
You are my own child (chooroo ) : wherever and whenever I order, you 
will do my service : if you fail, the fault be on your own head.” 

Whether Maun Sing failed in his duty to his superior, or other- 
wise, Jaetpoorab was resumed ; and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain justice through the ministers, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to his case. With the resumption of Ehyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah, lost half his nominal income; and it may therefore be 
conjectured he would not be slow to listen to any charge against Maun, 
by which he might get back his allotment. On my departure for 
Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey Sing had 
summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorab. In my reply, I |%id,*it was a 
matter for the Bana alone to decide. He accordingly went to court, 
and failing there, followed me ; but, as at my desire he had been appoint- 
ed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had performed this 
duty very negligently, I received him coolly : this, howevmP, only |^s 
additioual migerneas to his defence, as he assigned strong perseah} 

I II ■< __ , ■' ■■■■'■■ 

^ iiA a bharaa embm^Bizig meiltal or physical here ftceogdi- 

i^d by thB words whicli follw. Bur^pnot means < worthy/ or ' |fooa iisaeV 
M the reverse, ‘ bad or iicomptitJi^at UAm * ' 
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l(»r tl)« peglet^t. But tbu 9 ut> of ‘ thu tiger* (Nabp'Siug) abail 
speuk for himself. Let the reader imagine a young man of t«Ohty*five, 
above aix feet high, of an athletic figure aud chivalrous demeauour, 
his ezpressiou at once modest and independent, with those iudis* 
{leosable appendages to a Rajpoot warrior’s visage, wellrtrimmed 
■favorit and moustache, and armed at all points : such was the lord* 
marcher (Seeik-iswar), Mann Sing. Having presented his patent for 
my perusal, -he continued : "Had 1 failed in my obligations to my 
brother, he would have been justified in this step ; hut since you 
took Bunwull from me, my retainers, at his beck, equalled his own iu 
numbers ; what right therefore had he to resume Jaetpoorah ? When 
Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands : who could have prevented 
my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ? The son of Nahur Sing 
would have been preferred by the vassals of Singram to one they had 
never even seen ; but I respected his rights, though even now bq. 
could not forcibly dispossess me. When the Thakoor of Amait, on hiS 
way to court, beat bis drums on the bounds of Lawah, did 1 not assemble 
my retainers and avenge the insult to my chief? My head was Jey 
Sing’s, -rothat is, with the kcmgras (battlements) of Lawah : but be 
never could have dared to. take Jaetpoorah, had nqt respect for the 
chief of Lawah, respect for the Rana, and for you, made me passive. 
Only bid me retake it, and I am not the sou of Nahur Sing if he 
keeps it a day. Its little castle, erected by these hands, sheltered 
my ^ifo and children, who, now expelled from my patrimony, are 
compelled to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me iu 
lieu of Banwull are waste. For every rupee 1 can hope to derive 
from them, I must expend one ; and on Jaetpoorah alone could 
I raise any funds. Reckoning on this, I paid my fine of two thousand 
five hundred rupees for my p%itta (grant), and from its produce 1 
looked to maintain my family and followers until the first should be 
made pmduf tive. When I lost this support, my creditors assailed me :< 
to satisfy them, 1 sold all I had of value, even to my wife’s jewels, and 
the horse you saw me ride when 1 came to meet you at Qaugapur. 
laid my case before Frithm-nath, and here is his reply, deciding in my 
fuvour. ^ rSpresented it through Jawandas (a natural brother of the' 
BmuO* UQ^five hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by -mO, 
pru^ided &M^iiun*(security) was given me of success. Thq.Bikaperh'ji’s* 

' ereis given ; but the purse of the Tbahoor of Jaetpoorsh ie not to long 
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as the chieftain of Lawah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered by him,' 
made his the jnster cause ! It is this that makes me negligent of my 
duty; this whicii incited the Pathans to carry off my little harvest 
from Salairoh ; and Bhairawi* is still in the hands of the foresters. 
Here is my case ; If I demand aught that is not just, or that is contra^ 
ry to usage, deal with me as you please. There is Futteh Siiig, who 
Isolds in separate grant from the Rana an estate of thirty thousand 
rupees ; but as a younger brother of Blieendlr, he enjoys five thousand 
from Ins brother; and Ajeit Sing of Absind, though richer than his 
immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son of Ur joou Sing, holds his 
allotment {bknt) from him : but you know all this, why should I repeat 
it?*' Here the Thakoor concluded, without any interruption being 
given to his animated harangue, the interest of which was enhanced by 
his natural eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment. He is a 
noble specimen, not of his tribe alone, but of the human character. 
His appeal was irresistible ; and would almost have carried conviction 
of its justice, even to those who could not have understood his tongue. 
Still it was requisite to steel myself against impulses ; and I recom- 
mended, as the best mode of enabling me to advocate his cause, that 
he should repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's 
regard, by punisliing an atrocious act which in all probability his 
absence had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the 
usual loav.^-taking hint of ntr^pamy Maun Sing quitted iny tent. 

And now for tlie melanciioly occurrence whicli preceded that of the 
young Stiktawut. On the borders of Little Sadri, wdiere the quotas 
are posted, is a mountainous tract covered witli deep forest, the abdda 
of tlio half-savnge Meenas and Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates 
of sotne vassal chiefs, wdiose duty it is to repress their excesses ; but, in 
such times as we have described, they more frequently instigated 
them to phuuler, receiving a share of the spoils. Amongst the fore- 
most in this association was the steward of Kalakote. ^t Jlie foot of a 
pass leading into tlie wilds of Cluippuu was the hamlet of Beeleo, 
occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, wlio had snatched from tlie mountain- 
side a few becglias of land, and dug some wells to irrigate the arabte 
patches about his cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistgnce for 
himeelf, his wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimonyi 
Returning homewards one day, after his usual labour, he was met by 
his wailing help-mate ; she said the savage Bhil had riided his c6t, apd? 


• The two tillages he obtaiaed in lieu of BimWall. 
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with the cattle carried off their prop, their only child, and at the eame 
time a young Jogi, his playmate. The afflicted father spake not a 
word, but loading his matchlock, took the road to Kalakote. What was 
his horrm: when, at the entrance of the village, he stumbled over the 
headless bodies of his boy and his young companion 1 He leai'ned that the 
savages belonged to the lordship of Kalakote ; that having conveyed 
the children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they 
were entering the place, when the young Rahtore, recognizing the 
steward, called out, “ Save me, uncle, and my father will ransom me at 
your own price !” Tins wsia the object for which he had been abducted ; 
but these words proved that the steward was known to be the author of 
the outrage, and tliey were the last the child spoke. With this intelli- 
gence, the wretched father entered the ‘ black-castle' (Kalakote), in 
q.u.est of the steward. He denied all participation in the abduction or 
tlie murder; and commiserating the Rahtore/s misfortune, offered him 
four times the number of cattle he had lost, twice the amount of all his 
other losses, and to pay double the sum otmirkUea^ or money expended 
in the search. Can you give me back my son V* wjis the only reply ; 

want justice and vengeance, not money. I could have taken it in 
part,” continued he ; “ for what is life now ? but let it fall on all.” 

No attempt at consolation could diminish the- father's, grief ; but in 
promising him my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him hope to 
cling to; and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying his own suit 
would bo best promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned in this 
outrage, he quitted mo with some mitigation of his grief. But before 
Ue left niy camp, tidings arrived that the chiefoulprit was beyond the 
reach of man ; tliat the Great Avenger had summoned to his own tri- 
bunal the iniqtiitous steward of Kalakote ! Even in these regions of 
rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held in almost equal esti-» 
matiou, there was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore that sunk 
into the hesirts of the vassals of Kalakote : they upbraided the steward, 
and urged him to confess the share he had in the deed. But he 
SAVore*by his God' he had none, and offered to ratify the oath of 
purgation m his temple. Nothing less would satisfy them, and they 
proceeded to the ordeal. The temple was but a few hundred yards 
distant, The steward mounted his horse, and had just reached the 
elmne, when he dropped dead at the threshold I It caused a deep sen- 
sation; and to thb vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this 
atgnal expiation of the triple crime of theft, murdCr, and sacrilege. 





Tfa^ra now only remain the base acteomplicea of the wretch who thtia 
traflScked with the liberty of hia fellow-rnen; and I should rejoice to 
see them suspended on the summit of the Beeleo pass, as a satisfac* 
lion to the now childless Bahtore, and a warning to others who yet 
follow such a course. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Morwtin , — llie solitude of this fine district. — Caused hy the Mahrattaa 
and their mercenaries, — Impolicy of our conduct towards the Mah-* 
r atlas . — Antiquities of A[orioun . — Tradition of the foundation and 
destruction of the ancient city. — Inscriptions.-^ Jain temple . — Game. 
Attack hy a iigei . — Sudden change of the weather. — Destructive 
frost. — Legend of a temple of Mama deoa. — Important inscription. 
Distress of the peasantry. — Gratitude of the people to the author . — 
JJekoomp . — Oppression of the peasants. — Murlah. — Inhabited 6^ 
Charuns . — deception of the author , — Curious privilege of the 
Charunis . — Its origin . — Traditional account of the settlement of this 
colony in Mewar. — Imprecation of satis. — 7'he tandas, or caravans. 
Their immunity from plunder and extortion, — Heemhaira.— 
Hanikhaira. — Indignity committed by a scavenger of Ldisrawun, 
Sentence upon the culprit, —'Tablet to a Silpi. — Ueception at 
Neembaira. 

Morwnn^ February — ^YESTERDAY, Maun Sing took up the 

whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. It 
obliged me co halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated lauds 
in its vicinity. Morwun is, or rather was, a township of some conse* 
quence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is rated, 
with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual rent. 
Tlie situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversihed, with a 
fine lake to the westward, whose margin is studded with majestic 
^ tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there is water in great abundance 
within twenty-five feet of the surface ; but man is wanting ! The deso- 
lation of solitude reigns throughout, for (as Rousseau disserves) there 
is none to whom one can turn and say, que la solitude est belle / 

1 experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to 
the destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desolation, and 
in the brief but expressive words of a Roman author, soli^udinem 
facU, pacem appellat, Morwun is included in the lands *tnort^a^ed 
fora war-contribution, but which with others has remained in tiie 
hands of the Mahratta mortgagees or their mercenary eubordioates.; 
But it is melaneholy to reflenfe thati but for a false maguauinsity. 
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towards our iusidiousi natural enemies, the Mabrattat; all these lands 
would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who are equally 
interested with ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. Justice, 
good policy; and humanity, would have been better consulted had the 
^Mahrattas been wholly banished from Central India. When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient prosperity I had left behind 
me, I felt aF satisfaction that the alienated acres produced nothing to 
the possessor, save luxuriant grass, and the leafless kesoola or plas, 

Morwiin has some claims to antiquity; it derives its appellation 
from the Mori tribe, who ruled here before they obtained Oheetore, 
The ruins of a fort, still known by the name of Chitruug Mori’s castle, 
are pointed out as his residence ere he founded Cheetore, or more pro- 
perly Olieetrore. The tradition runs thus : Cliitrung, a subordinate of 
tbe imperial house of Dhar, held Morwuu and the adjacent tract, in 
appanage. One of his subjects, while ploughing, struck the share against 
some iiard substance, and on examination found it was transmuted to 
gold. Tins was the parisputtur* or ‘philosopher s stone,’ and he carried 
it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid ho erected the castle, and 
enlarged the town of Morwuu, and ultimately founded Cheetore. The 
dkoolkote, or site of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet pointed out, to the westward 
of the present Morwuu. It was miraculously destroyed through the 
impieties of its inhabitants by fire, which fate recalls a more celebrated 
catastrophe ; but the act of impiety in the present case was merely 
seizing a rw/u', or * hermit,* while performing penance in the forest, and 
compelling him to carry radishes to market I The tradition, however, 
is of some value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in timse days ; 
and secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region. Oojein- 
Ahar, in the valley of Oodipiir, and the lake of which is said in some 
places to be aiac, ‘deeper than plummet sounded,* is another proof of 
some grand commotion of nature. Morwuu boasts of three mandiras^ or 
temples, one of which is dedicated to Selmnag, tl»e thousand-headed 
hydra which supports the globe. Foruierl}^ safiVon was the meet offering 
to this king of reptiles; but he is now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is indigenous 
to Me war* 

liavjng heard of an inscription at the township of Unalr, five 
uSiles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old guru to taka a ride 
and copy i(« It was of modern date, merely couflrining the lands of 

* in the flaneerit * Btoa#| roo)^* we have nearly the et the Greeks. 






Udair to the Brahmins. Tke tablet is in the temple of Chatoi^hhooj^ 
(the four-armed divinity), built and eudowed by Eana Singram Sing 
ill S. 1570 (A-D. 1514); to whose pious testament a codicil is added by 
Bana Juggut SiQg,S. 1791, imprecating an anathema on the violator 
of it. There was also engraved upon one of the columns a voluutary#^ 
gift, from the village-council of (Juair to the divinity, of the first-fruits 
of each harvest ; ms, two and a-half seers from each kulhty or heap, of 
the spring-crops, and the same of the autumnal. The date, S. 1845 
(A. D. 1789), shews that it was iuteaded to propitiate the deity during 
"the wars of Mewar. 

Directly orposite, and very near the siirine of the ‘ four-armed,* 
is a small Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the 
great pontiff, Parswauath, found in digging near tliis spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

February 2d . — An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun. 
The morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud iu the sky, and we rose 
with the sun ; my kinsman, Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at a nxlgae^ 
and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons which are numerous 
about Morwun, My friend,after a hard run, had drawn blood from the 
elk, and was on the point of spearing him effectually just as he attained 
a thick part of the jungle, which not heeding, horse and rider came 
in contiict with a tree, and were dashed with violence to tiie ground. 
There lie lay insensible, and was brought home upon a charpae^ or cot, 
by the villagers, much bruised, but fortunately with no broken bones. 

A leech was not to be had in any of the adjacent villages ; and the 
patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply 
emollients and recommend repose. I returned with no game except one 
or two black-partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, or hir-teetnr^ 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wild for mo to get a shot a6 
them. The bird bears np analogy to the pigeon, but has all the rich game 
plumage of the or partridge, in which name the ornitlkologist 
of the west will see the origin of tetrao. There are t\Vo species 
of (this bird in India, one much smaller than the common partridge; 
that of which I speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being 
feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it to be thb counter^ 
part of a bird in the museum at Ohambery, palled ^barteve^dt du 
Al}m; the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland, ’ The male Jbto 
iaxactly these redundant white feathers; while that ! saiv in Savey wai < 
female hur46mf. \ , 
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Our annual supply of goo4 things having reached ue this morn- 
ing, we were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘ La 
Kose' after dinner, when we were roused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village. We were all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two hircarras (messengers), and a 
lad with a vtJssel of milk on his head. For this daily supply they had 
gone several miles, and had nearly reached the camp, when having 
outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, ‘'oh uncle, 
let go — let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go !*' They thought 
the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, and desired 
him to make haste ; but the same wild exclamations continuing, they 
ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to his tattered cold-weatlier 
doublet. The hircarras attacked the beast most manfully witli their 
javeliu-headed sticks, and adding their screams to his, soon brought 
the whole village men, women, and children, armed with all sorts of 
missiles, to the rescue ; and it was their discordant yells that made us 
exchange our good fare for the jungles of Morwun. 

The ' lord of the black rock, ^ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his freehold 
is Kala-pahar, between this and Mugurwar, and his reign for a long 
series of years has been unmolested, notwithstanding his numerous acta 
of aggression ou his bovine subjects: indeed, only two nights before, 
be was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of 
Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mori 
lorda of Morwun, tradition does not say; but neither gun, bow, nor 
spear, had ever been raised against him. In return for this forbearance, 
it is said lie never preyed upon nrian, or if he seized one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epithet of mamoo or uncle, lot 
go his hold ; and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using 
phrase evliich almost prevented the hircarras returning to his rescue. 

February grf, — Another halt for our patient, who is doing welb 
and greatly relieved by the application of leeches, obtained fixftn 
Neeinbaira. What a, night ! the clouds which had been altcf nately 
collecting land dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 

but l)\ftd almost disappeared as we commenced our present march, 
^&iu suddeuly'gathered. The thermometer, which had averaged 41^ 
at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning roee to 60^ On 
tbelatithe ^iad changed to south, with «howef«f Hhiira it cou^ 
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tioued throughout yesterday ; but during the night it suddenly veered 
to the north, and the thermometer at daybreak was 28^ or four 
degrees below the freezing point Reader, do you envy me my bon vin d$ 
Bourgogne et mitrailles de coton, with not even a wood fire, labour- 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, with work enough for five men V 
Only three days ago, the thermometer was 86® at noon, and to-day it 
is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak: even old England, with 
all her vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show so rapid a change 
as this. 

Ill-fated Mewar ! all our hopes are blasted ; this second visitation 
lias frustrated all our labours. The frost of December, which sunk 
the mercury to 27® as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Rajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton. All was 
burnt up;” but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, witii the recollection that the young gram was 
safe. But even this last hope has now vanished: all is nipped in tlie 
bud. Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused by 
this frost. 

February — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28® at daybreak, and 31® at sun rise, 
with a keen ''utting wind from the north. Ice closed the orifice of the 
mesltek, or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow stream near the tents 
had a pellicle of ice on its surface : our people huddling and shivering 
round their fires of &<yVa sticks, and the cattle of all classes looking 
very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the mother 
of the gods; but he was disappointed, , and brought back only the 
following traditional legend. The shrine, erected by a w^ealtfcy Jain 
disciple, was destined to receive the image of one of their pontiffs;, 
bfit ou its completion, Maina-deva appeared in propria persona to the 
founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that, 
heretic as he was, he could not deny the goddess* suit. *He stoutly 
refused, however, to violate the rules of his order: “by toy hand)! 
the blood neither of goats or buffaloes can bo shed,*’^ said the Jifio. ' 
But, grateful for the permission that a niche should be set apart f0r 
fern . (form), told him to go to the Souigurra 
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Oheetore, who would attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good Jain, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another 
temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanath. My old friend, 
however, discovered in a temple to Mataji ' the universal mother/ an 
inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period of one of the 
most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Nehrvalla, or cor- 
rectly, Anhulwarra Puttun; and, in conjunction with another of 
the same prince (which I afterwards discovered in Clieetore), also 
bearing the very same date,* demonstrates tlmt the Solanki had 
actually made a conquest of the capital of the Gehlotes. Tiio purport 
is simply that “ Koinarpal Solanki and his son Solumpal, in the month 
of Pous (the precise day illegible), S. 1207 (winter of A.D. 1151), 
came to worship the Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode/*-(- 
Tl^e^ Seesodias try to get rid of this diflBculty by saying, that during 
the banishment of Koinarpal by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed sirua 
(refuge) at Oheetore, but held the post of prime minister to Rawul 
Samarsi, the friend and brother-in-law of the Choliau emperor of 
Dellii; but the inscription (given in the first volume), which I found 
in the«temple built by Lakha Rana, is written in the style of a con- 
queror, ** who planted his standard even in Salpiir,” the city of the 
Getes ill the Punjab. At all events, it is one more datum in the history 
of R«jpootana. 

February 5th, thermometer 30®. — Mounted Bajraj, ‘the royal steed,’ 
and took a ride over the heights of Morwuii, a wild yet fairy scene, 
with the l^athar or table-land bounding the perspective to the east. 
The downs are covered with the most luxuriant. grasses, and the 
dhak or plas dried by the wintry blast, as if scorched by the lightning, 
faintly brought to mind the poets simile, applied to this tree, even 
in the midst of spring ; “ the black leafless kesoola** We entered a 
village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter; the 
‘thorny baboor (mimosa Arabica) grows luxuriantly out of the inner 
sides of the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the imitative 
paj?ya>f(fanta8tically pendant from the slenderest brancjiea. No trace 
of the presence of man ; but evidence that he has been here. The 
ground^was covered with hoar-frost, and Uie little stream coated with 
ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and plunged joyous industry 
into utter despondence. Take one example : younder Jafe, sitting by 

♦ See iiiscriptionj Vol. I, p. $46. , * ' ' 

t styi® 0* thi, inscription is pwifeoUy in upiion with tjis. intjOi^ons on th, 

tunpm and ttetttw of Egypt. . .. 



the side of his field, which he eyes in despair; three months since, he 
returned, after many years of exile, to the bapota, the land of hie 
sires, without funds, without food, or even the implements for obtain* 
ing it. He had been labouring as a serf in other lands, but he heard 
of peace in his own, and came back to the paternal acres, which had 
been a stranger to the ploiighshare since lie was driven from his 
cot in S. 1844, immediately following the battle of llnrkea-IChal, 
when the * Southron^ completed the bondage of Mewar. What could 
he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he had no cattle to irrigate 
afield of wheat or barley. But Mewar is a kind mother, and she 
yields her chunaci crop without water. To the boliora (the metayer) 
he promised one-fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and the 
use of a pair of oxen and a ploiigli ; one-fifth more wns tlio share of 
the state from laud so long sterile ; there was three-fifths left for 
himself of his long neglected but at once luxuriant fields. He watch- 
ed the crop witli patonuil solicitude, from the first appearance of 
verdure to the approach of the joyous spring. Each night, 

as he returned to his yet roofless abode, lie related the wonders of 
his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as he calculated the pfoduce, 
he anticipated its application; *‘so much sliall go for a plough, so much 
for the bohora,m much in part payment of a pair of bullocks, and the 
rest will keep me in bread till the m«/c/dcrop is ready.” Tims the days 
passed, unlii this killing frost nipped his Iiopes in the bud, and now 
see liim Wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal 
picture; it is one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this 
favoured soil, thereis as much oiehunna iu the rubbee harvest as of wliCat 
and barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown in btmjtir, or soil long 
sterile, wlieat and chnnna Jire sown together. It is a sad blow to tha 
exiles ; though happily in the crown-lands their distress will bo miti- 
gated, as these are rented on leases of five years, and the renters for 
their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are weli watched. 

January Qfk. — Still halting ; our patient very well, though he feels 
his bniiaes : but wo shall ptit him on an elephant to-morrow, Tha 
jealoiifijr of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inluibUants from 
fulfilling their desire to come and visit me; but to-day, the elde^form* 
ing the the procession, they came en metsse* The , 

jauthoriues need not have feared exposing the nakedness of the 

, Vhich is too visible ; but they apprehended the contrast of their eohdi- 
Um mih our poor subjects, wlio were at least uumaleste4 
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^Te?fcy» It waft a happinesa to learn that this (^ntiiuit felt> and 
as the Patel presented tome an engaging little child, his 
he said, let not our misfortunes be our faults; we all belong to 
Mewar, though we are notao happy as to enjoy your protection and 
care/’ I assured him, that although under the Toork, I should look 
upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Rana ; and I 
have had it ib my power to redeem this pledge — for, strange to say, 
even Ameer Klian, seeing that the prosperity of the subject is that of 
the prince, has commanded lus governor of Neembaira to consult me 
in every thing, and has even gone so far as to beg I would consider 
the place as under my authority. Already, following our example, he 
has reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, and begins to think 
the Ft'iy^gi notions of economy better than his own, his loss having 
preyed a gain. 

JVekoomp, January *lth: eleven miles. — Midway, passed through 
Ohakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Nekoomp is a talooh 
of Jawud, which with Mundipea was held by the Pindarri freebooter, 
Fazil, while Jeswunt Row Bliao held them in jaedad. They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned by 
Sindia to liis father-in-law, the Senapati. Nekoomp is a good village, 
but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is prevented 
from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. Notwith- 
standing they have all been suffering as we have from this frost, an 
assessment is nrtw levying. One poor fellow said to me, ‘*I returned 
only three months ago from exile, and I had raised the mud- walls of 
my hut. two feet, when my wife died, leaving me to take care of a boy 
eight years of age, and to get bread for both. If the walls were two 
feet higher I would cover it in ; but though I have not a foot of land, 
my roofless half-finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half:” a gift 
of two rupees made him happier than his Hakim ! 

The^ouptry is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already men- 
tioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. We are now ii^Uhe 
region of the flower sacred to “gloomy Dis,” the accursed poppy. The 
crop looks miserable from the frost, but those patches within the 
fiuence of <he wells are partly saved by the fields being inundated, 
whidi exp^ient is always successful upon such visitatiofili, if applied 
judgment. * The mountains touching great Sadii lay miles 
coming from Pratabgiirh, and ranging to 
wbere they commingle with the giant AfavallL : / T 
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Murkh, Jmmry : «evea miles.— Ooiaed two ridges ntm»iiif 
northward to Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys/ as usual, fertile, 
with numerous villages, but alienated to the southern Goths or the 
parfciijaa Phthao. Passed many kige townships, formerly in the fisc 
of Mewar, as Baree, Binotab, Biimboree, &c. lu the distance, saw 
the umbrella of the eartb/^ the far-famed Cheetore. Murlah is an 
excellent township^ inhabited by a community of Charuns, of the tribe 
Cucboleah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by profession, though poets 
by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear incongruous, 
were not gain the object generally in both cases. It was the sanctity 
ef their ofiBoe which converted our bardais into himyarrw, for their 
persons being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, 
and saved them from all imposts ; so that in process of time they be- 
came the free-traders of Rajpootana. I was highly gratified with the 
reception 1 received from the community, which collectively advanced 
to me at some distance from the town. The procession was headed by 
the village-band, and all the fair Gharnnis, who, as they approached, 
gracefully waved their scarfs over me, rmtil I was fairly made captive 
by the muses of Mnriah ! It was a novel and interesting sceifo : the 
^nlj persons of the Charuns, clad in the flowing white robe, with the 
high loose folded turban inclined on one side, from whieh the mala, or 
chaplet, was gracefully suspended ; the naiques, or leaders, with their 
ipassivo necklaces of gold, with the immage of the pUriswtsr (manes) 
depending therefrom, gare the whole an air of opulence and dignity. 
The females were uniformly attired in a skirt a dark brown camlet, 
having a boddice of light-coloured stuff, with gold ornaments worked’ 
ipto their flne black hair ; and all had the &voarite ehoorie, or rings 
of hati-dtmt (elephant’s tooth), covering the arm, from the wrist t(r 
the elbow, andaven above it. Never was there a nobler sublet for 
the painter in any stge or country ; it was ono which Salvator Rosa 
would havo seized, full of picturesque contrasts : the rich^ daric tints 
of tils female attire harmonizing with the white garments of their 
httshands; but.it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denetsag' 
that though they paid homage they expected a fuH measure in Ntuta. 
And they had it : bur if ever there was agroup which bespolle^rsiqfHMh 
far .riie natural dignity of man and his consort, it was the Chatriks 
eparaunUy of Murlah, ‘ . * , * 

It was not until t^e aftsnrsos, whoa the nmpm agida ewoe tw: 
at my camp,thaal iemraed ^ iuM vatw of say ea8afa|masth«« 
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«!lk6ii ttra foir dharania. This eommuriity bidl 

five hnudved years the privilege of raakiog pritoerer aiiy Batia tK 
Mewtur who may pass through Muriab, aud keeping fatna ta bdadt^ 
-autil he gives them a tyefe, er entertaiument : and their ehaihe 'lUfie 
neither galling, bOr the period of captivity, being thus in the bah^a 
of the eajttirxtted, very long. The patriarch told me that 1 was Ih 
jeopardy, a8*the Sana's representative; but not knowing how I might 
have relished the joke, had it been Carried to its conclusion, they let 
me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told them I was tob 
much delighted with old customs not to keep up this ; and immediately 
sent money to the ladies with my respects, and a request that they 
would hold their gote (feast). The patriarch and bis subordinate 
naiqiies and their sous remained with me to discourse on the oldeu time. 

„ The founders of this little colony accompanied Sana Hamir from 
Guzserat in the early part of his reign, and although five centuries 
have elapsed, they have uot parted with one iota of their nationality 
or tlieir privileges since that period : neither in person, manners, or 
dress, have they any thiug analogous to those amidst whom they 
dwell. €ndeed, their air is altogether foreign to India, and although 
they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst the tribes 
of Hitid, their affinity to the ancient Persian is striking ; the loose 
robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being more akin to the figures 
on the temples of the Quebres than to any thing appertaining to tbt 
or four classes of the Hindus. But I must give the tale 
accounting for their settlement in Mewar. Ba»a Hamir, so celebrated 
in the history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to remove 
which he made a pilgrinoage to the shrine of Hinglaa, upon the coast 
of Mekran, the division OrUa of Arrian’s geography. He had reacheid 
the frontiers of Cutch Bhooj, when alighting near a temda, or encamp- ' 
meat of Oharuns, a young damsel abandoned the meal she was 
prepandg, apd stepped forward to hold the stranger’s steed. Thanking 
her for her courtesy, he jocosely observed that lie wished his p^ple 
had as good a iMWahfaSb as she was preparing, when she immediately 
made an offering of the contents of the vessel ; on* which Hamfir 
observe^ if would go hut a short way to satisfy so many ha»gi^ 
*'JKot if it pleased Hinglas-ji,” she promptly r^liedVhml 
.j^acing the food before the Bana and his traia, tt sufficeodor ia^the^ 
•wants.. A little walk which ^e excavated in the sand, wiS swsb fiflled 
« copkHtB supply of waSei, whith served' to Uiek thimt. 
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It was an evident interposition of tli0 goddess of Hinglas in favour 
of this her royal votary. He returned from her shrine cured, and the 
young Cbaruul’s family were induced to accompany him to Mewar, 
where he bestowed upon them the lands of Murlah, with especial 
immunities in their mercantile capacity : and as a perpetual remem- 
brance of the miraculous feast, permission was gran ted to the Charuni 
damsels to make captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think “all 
black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice ; it was remarked 
how comfortable they looked in house and person, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations. The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first; and a visit to 
the altars of Murlah will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, according to the customs of 
Cutch, until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war, A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who were 
slain ascended the funeral pile ; and to prevent a similar catastrophe, 
imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should cultivate a 
field in Murlah ; since which the land has lain in absolute sterility ! 
Such is the implicit reverence for the injunction of a sati, at this 
moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave of the world. 
In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the salL Maha*$uti*an* 
ca-an, * by the great mii$! is an adjuration frequently used in the royal 
patents. 

The tanda or caravan^ consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mabratta tyranny. The utility of these caravans, as 
general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular tax-paying sub- 
jects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were too ^strotig to be 
pillaged by any petty marauder, as any one who has seen a Bunjarri 
Encampment will be convinced. They encamp in a square ; their grain- 
bags piled over each other breast-high, with interstices left fov their 
matchlocks, make no contemptible fortification. Even %he ruihleta 
Toork, Jeihshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in favt^ur of (he 
Oharuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from dtnd contribiitfoni, 
and that there almuld be no increase in dutieCj with tbmte tcall who 
injure the community. M ueueli the sun end moon ere apyeMed 
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to iui witoei 9 seft of good faith, and sculptured on the otone. Even the 
forester Bhil and mountain Mair have set up their signs of immunity 
and protection to the chosen of Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and its 
(calf), carved in rude relief, speak the agreement that they 
should not be slain or stolen within the limits of Jd urlah. ^ 

Neemhaira : seven miles. — ^The soil, as usual, excellent ; but from 
Banikhaira to Neemhaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates the 
surface, and there is but little superincumbent soil even to the bed 
of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the rock, over 
which flows a clear rivulet abotindiug with small fish, amongst which 
the speckled trout were visible. Banikhaira, through which we passed, 
is the largest township of this district, and was built by the Rani of 
Ursi Raua, mother of the present ruler of Mewar, at whose expense 
the temple, the ftuicari or * reservoir,’ and the paved street, were con- 
structed. Although in the alienated territory, I had a visit from its 
elders to complain of an indignity to the community by the bnngi, or 
scavenger, of Laisravvun, who had killed a hog and thrown it into 
the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus rendered unfit for 
use, inhabitants were compelled to get a purer element from the 
adjacent villages. This batoari is about half a mile from the town, 
and being upon the high^way, the council and train very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened ; and although 
the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neemhaira was in sight, advancing 
to welcome me, it Tvas impossible to proceed until I heard the whole 
grievance, when adjured by “subjects of Mewar, and children of the 
Buna, though unhappily under the Toork,” to see their wrongs re- 
dressed. I might not have recorded this incident, but for its conse- 
quence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Baeji-Raj, * the royal 
mother ’ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent to. which mortgage 
is carried. 

Buhingis, or scavengers, of Banikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their rights in the dead earcasee of thei|tpwci 
to a professional brother of Laisrawuu ; but,* on the retiip of thgse 
halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. The chieftainofLaisira- 
wun espoflsed his vassal's cause, and probably pointed out the mpde^^ 
fey6ng6.^Qoe morning,, therefore, not having the fear .pf Jemahtid 
Nieembaira benfore his eyes> the said mortgagee slew his pig;,; apd« 
albeit bub the wreck of a human being, contrived to cna^ hie victim 
thhpuve fountain of' QueeMtown/ nnd for 



•iirna to Bheetidir. But irbatcouM be doBe to n wretch, whcr fo^ 
former misdeeda had already aaffered the dismeinbermeBt of an arm^ 
a leg, and his nose ? Here is the sentence ! To be paraded, mounted 
on an ass, his face blackened, with a chaplet of shoes round his neck, 
and drummed out of the limits of Ranikhatra !” The fountain is now 
undergoing purification; and when the polluted waters are baled 
out, it is to be lustrated with the holy stream of the Gatiges, and the 
ceremony will conclude with or feast, to one hundred Brahmins. 
Previous to this, 1 took a peep at the humble altars of Banikhaira. All 
is modern ; but there ia one tablet which pleasingly demoustratea 
that both public feeling and public gratitude exist iu these regions; 
TIus tablet, set up by the council of the town, recorded that Kiatnat» 
the ' silpi* or stone-cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair 
all the altars then going to decay ; for which pious act they guarau«* 
teed to him and bis successors for ever six thalis or platters of various 
viands, saffron, oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every 
viWikgQ fete. Doubtless such traits are not confined to Banikhaira. I 
accepted with •kindness the offerings of the elders and assembled 
groupes — a pot of curds and sundry blessings — and contiauied my 
journey to meet the impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who, to fill 
up the interlude, were karowling, with matchlock and spear, their 
well-caparisoned chargers. The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, 
and we had a friendly, unceremonious dustabasee, or shaking of hands, 
without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Patban, of middle age, 
courteoiis and affable, and a very different personage from the two- 
handed Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in his 
back ; a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar friends, for his 
horrible cruelties and oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant' 
of Ameer Khan daring many years. The Khan welcomed me t6 
Neembaira with true Oriental polUease, saying, that the place was 
mine f and that he had received the positive instruatjons^of the 
Nawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-indaw he is) to look upon 
mo as himself.” I replied, that, in accepting such a trnst, 1 could ' 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had 
treason to find that his confidence was not misplaced ; while 
enabled to benefit him, I bad also the opportnnity of protecting: tfie 
tnit;ere8fa of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully relate ^ 
|i|e ol Mewar) were plaee^ beyond the pale of the Bana> : 
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The Ebat)^ after accoiDpatiyiQg me to my tents, took leavii» ; but paid 
me a long visit in the evening, when wo discussed all that^'cOncerned 
the welfare of hie charge and the peace of the borders. As matters 
stand, it is a duty to conciliate and to promote prosperity ; but it id 
melancholy to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the hand of so 
oouBummate a villain as Meer Kban ; a traitor to hia master Holcar^ 
for which he^obtained the * sovereignty in perpetuity* of many rich 
tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendering the smallest 
service in return. Let this be borne in mind when another day of 
reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable town, with an excellent 
stone circumvallation ; and, being on the high road between Malwa 
and Hindustan, it enjoys a good share of traffic. Upwards of one 
hundred villages are attached to it, and it was estimated at three 
lakhs of rupees, of annual rent. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Pathar or Tahle-land of Central India . — View from thence^ 
Project of a canal. — Its advantages to Mewar . — Utility of firiher 
toons to the people. — Traces of superstition in the Pathar. — Temple 
of Soohhdeo . — The Dyte-ca-har, or Giant* s bone .* — 7*he Vira-jhamp^ 
or ‘ War7'ior*s Leap* — Proprietorship of the Pathar. — Its pro* 
ducts. — The poppy ^ — Pernicious effects of its increastd cultivation^ 
Account of the introduction and mode of culture of opium,— 
Original spot of its cultivation. — The manufacture of opium kept 
pace with the depopnilation of Meivar. — Process of cultivation, and 
of manitfacture. — Its fiuctuaiion of price. — Adulterated opium of 
Khantul. — JEvil consequences of the use of opium. — Duty of the para*' 
mount power to restrict the culture. — Practicability of S7ich a 
measure. — Distribution of crops.— Impolicy of the government m 
respect to the opium monopoly. 

JSCunairohf February IZth : nine miles. — new feature in the 
fhca of Mewar was this day disclosed to us. At the^ termination of 
our mprcbj we ascended tlio Pathar^ or plateau of Central India; 
the grand natural rampart defending Mewar on? the east As vm 
approached it, the level line of its crest so distinct frotp the pinnaelfd 
Aravalli, at onceproclaimed it to be a table-kmdy orrock of the 
Bi»f fmmtion. Although its elevation is not above four hmaKireci 
feM from i^s western base; the transition is remarkable, atid 
from th^ summit one of the moat* dhrerstfied scetves, whether in a 
raeca)> imtitiml, or pieturesi^ne point of view, that 1 ev^ hehehi 
mind's eye embraeee at oxKse sfU i£he^ 
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of the histofy of Mewar. tT^a our right laya Obeetore, the paltudititli: 
ofHtnduiBm; on the \\rest, the gigantic AravalU, enclosing the new 
capital, and the shelter of her heroes; here, at our feet, or witbiu 
view, all the alienated lands now under the ^ barbarian Toork ’ 
Mahratta, as Jawud, Jeeruii, Neemuch, Neembaira, Kheyri, Butten* 
gurlh What associations, what aspirations, does this scene conjure up 
to one who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair land ! The riclfflat we have 
passed over — a space of nearly seventy English miles from one 
table-range to the other — appears as a deep basin, fertilized by 
numerous streams^ fed by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and 
studded with towns, which once were populous, bub are for the most 
part now in ruins, though the germ of incipient prosperity is just 
appearing. From this height I condensed all my speculative ideas on 
a very favourite subject — the formation of a canal to unite the 
ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by which her soil might be 
made to return a tenfold harvest, and famine be shut out for ever 
from her gates. My eye embraced the whole line of the Bairis, from 
its outlet at the Oodisaffur, to its passage within a mile of Oheetore, 
and the benefit likely to accrue from such a work appeared i#calcii« 
lable. What new ideas would be opened to the Rajpoot, on seeing the 
trains of oxen, which now creep slowly along with merchandize for 
the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along the canal ; and his fields, 
for many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the 
cranking Effi/pHan wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous to 
India 1 If the reader will turn to the map, he will perceive the great 
facilities for such an undertaking. He will there see two grand reser* 
voirs withiu six miles of eacti other, the Feshola, or internal lake, 
having an elevation of eighty feet above the external one, the Oodi* 
sagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river; but for which the valley of 
the capital would be one wide lake, and which, for want of proper 
regulation, once actually submerged a* third of it The F^jslioia may 
be called the parent of the other, although it is partly fed by the 
minor lake at the villa of Suhailea-ca-bari* Both are from twelve to 
fourteen miles in circumference, iu some places thirty-five feet deep^ 
and being fed by the perennial streams from the Aravalli, tK%y cou^taiu 
a constant supply of water. From the external lake to Cheetore, tlm 
fall is so slight that few locks would be required ; and the soil bsli&g 
a yielding one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would N 
; thm is plenty tbe imighbwtilig 
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foreata, and by furnishing occupation for the wild population, the 
work woirld tend not a little to reclaim them. But where are the 
means ? With this difficulty,* and the severe blow to our incipient 
.prosperity in this untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist 
of the morning. But I cannot relinquish the conviction that the 
undertaking, if executed, would not only enable the Rana to pay his 
tribute, butto be more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is 
our chief duty to labour.* 

The summit of the Pathar has a fertile soil, welhwatered and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mowah, and neem ; and were the ap- 
pearance of the crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in fertility 
to the best part of Mewar. In ancient inscriptions, the term Oopermal 
is applied, as well as Pathar, to this marked feature in the geological 
structure of Central India: the first being rendered exactly by the 
German oherland; the other signifying 'fiat* or table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of romantic 
beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with religious associ- 
ations^ Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural fountain, or a cascade, 
the traveller will infallibly discover some traces of the ‘ Great God ^ 
(Mahadeva) of the Hindus, the creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable 
Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, 
not two miles from the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he said he 
thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to descend to the 
shrine of the ‘ease-giving* god, Sookhdeo (from soohh, ‘ease*); but 
revocare gradnm was an evil \vhich, added to the necessity of extract- 
ing all the information I could from some of the opium-growers in 
attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo is in a deep recess, 
well-wpoded, with a cascade bursting from the rock near its summit, 
under a ledge of which the symbolic representative is enshrined. 
Around it are several gofihas or caves of the anchorite devotees : but 
the most conspicuous object is a projecting ledge, named Dy^e-ca-Aar, 
or * Giant^s-bone,* on which those who are in search of ‘ ease’ jump 

from Ibove. This is called the Vira-jhamp, or ‘ warrior’s-leap/ and is 

— — ■ 

♦ Bvea now, as I transoTibe this from my journal, I would almost (when * The 
Annals * are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in * the happy , yall|ey/ where I 
scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and another favourite project— 
.,^he rs*opening of the tla-mines of Jany'ura^, 
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made in fulfilment of vows either for temporal or future good. Although 
most of the leapera perish, some instances of escape are recorded. The 
love of ofFspring is said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue ; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
both escaped. A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and 
he was no less fortunate ; to him the ‘giant’s-bone' was a bed of roses. 
So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawiid! There are many such 
Leucotheas in this region of romance: that at Oonkar, on the Ner- 
biidda, and the sacred mount Girnar, are the most celebrated. , 

* Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Churnbul, belonged to Mewar ; but all, with the exception of Kuneroh, 
are now in the hands of Sindia. Kuneroh is the cliief towitship of a 
small district of twenty-two villages, which, by the change of events, 
has fortunately reverted to the Bana, although it was not extricated 
from the grasp of the Mahrattas without some dif&culty; it was 
taken first, and the right of repossession argued afterwards. Would we 
had tried the same process with all the rest of the plateau ; Hut un- 
happily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, a lover of order, and an 
ally of old Zaliin Sing ! But let me repeat, for the tenth time, that 
all these lands are only held by Sindia on mortgage for war-contri- 
butions, paid over and over again : and when an opportunity occurs, let 
this be a record, and the Pathar west of the Churnbul be restored to 
Mewar. 

I was delighted to sree that the crops of Kuneroh had only 
partially suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4th| to 
25th, which extended over Malwa, and that although the gram was 
destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy^ were abundant 
and little injured ; though we could have wished that the last-named 
pernicious plant, which is annually increasing all over these ItegionSi 
had been sacrificed in lieu of the noble crops of vetches {gram). 

That the .culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful 
husbandry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong hand 
of legislative restraint, must dtrike the most superficial ^S|rver in 
these regions. When the sumptuary laws of this patriarchal gevernment 
were in force, a restraint was at the same time imposed on an improvi* 
dent system of farming which, of course, affected the prince, whose 
chief revenues were derived from the soil ; and one of the Agrarian 
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laws of Mewar was, that there should be to each thurfUM^ or skin of 
land, only one beegha of opiiiin, and the same quantity of cane, with the 
usual complement of corn. But the feverish excitement produced by 
our monopoly of the drug has extended its culture in every direction^ 
and even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into their 
agricultural economy. Whatever, therefore, be the wisdom or policy 
of our iuterf^euce in this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, 
viz. that it converted the agricultural routinieres into speculators and 
gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended more to the physical and moral degradation 
of the inhabitants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be without interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial autobio- 
graphers, Baber, Akber, and Jehaugir, for the most valuable informa- 
tion ou the introduction of exotics into the horticultural economy of 
India ; and we are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the illustrious 
bouse of Timoor, whose princes, though despots by birth and educa- 
tion, and albeit the bane of Rajpootana, we must allow, present a more 
remarkable succession of great characters, historians, statesmen, and 
warrions, than any coteinporaneous dynasty, in any region of the world.* 

• In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm from the Rajj^ot, 
who was cooped up within the barriers of superstition. The court of Samarcand, with 
which the kings of Ferghana were allied, must have been one of the most brilliant in 
the world, for talents as well as splendour ; and to all the hereditary instruction there 
imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of India, added that more useful and varied knowledge 
only to be acquired by travel, and constant intercourse with the world. When, therefore, 
his genious led him from * the frosty Gaucasus ’ into the plains of Hindusthau, the habit 
of observation and noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tymoor, all that appear- 
ed novel, never escaped him ; and in so marked a transition from the highlands of Central 
India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant occupation. No production, 
whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from his own, 
escaped notice in his book, which must be looked upon as one of the most remarkable 
contributions to literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age or country will a work be 
found at once so compi'ebensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber ; and 
this in a region where every thing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts a personal 
enoountei, on which bis life and prospects hinged, or a battle, which gave him the 
empire of Indit. all is in keeping : and when he relates the rewards he bestowed on Mil: 
Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, for successfully executing his noble design of throwing 
abridge over the Ganges, ‘‘before he had been three yearn sovereign of Hindusthan,’* 
and with the same simplicity records his own introduction of melons and grapes iftto 
India/* we are tempted to hnmiHating reflections on the magniloquence with which we 
paint our own few works of public good, and conjbrast them unfavourably with those 6t 
the TransoxiAhic monarch, not then twenty-five years of age 1 Nor let the reader who 
may be iviaced to take up the volume, fail to give homage to the translator, t whose 
own simple, ^et varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very 6oul of Baber into 
bis^ranslation. • 

t William Brskine, Bsq., of Blaokbume,— who hononrs me with his Iriehdship, and 
has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and another in which I 
truit to be engaged, some of the Books of the Foet Chand, »o (^ten alluded to In this work. 
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Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the gardeners 
of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their fruits, as 
peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Rajpootana), pistachios, &c. To 
Jehangirs Commentaries we owe the knowledge that tobacco was 
introduced into India in his reign ; but of the period when the poppy 
became an object of culture, for the manufacture of opium, we have 
not the least information. Whatever may be the antiquity of this drug, 
for medicinal uses, it may be asserted that its abuse is comparatively 
recent, or not more than three centuries back. lu none of the ancient 
heroic poems of Hindusthan is it ever alluded to. The guest is often 
mentioned in them as welcomed by the munwar piala, or*cup of greeting,’ 
but no where by the uml-pani, or ‘infused opiate,’ which has usurped 
the place of the phool-ca-avrac, or ‘ essence of flowers.* Before, however, 
the art of extracting the properties of the poppy, as at present, was 
practised, they used the opiate iu its crudest form, by simply bruising 
the capsules, which they steeped a certain time in water, afterwards 
drinking the infusion, to which they give the name of tejarro^ and not 
uufrequently pos, ‘ the poppy.’ Tins practice still prevails in the remote 
parts of Rajpootana, where either ignorance of the more refined j^rocess, 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the do-aheh, or 
tract between the Churabul and Sepra, from their sources to their 
junction ; btit although tradition has preserved the fact of this being 
the original poppy-nursery of Central India, it has long ceased to be 
the only place of the poppy’s growth, it having spread not only through- 
out Malwa, but into various parts of Rajpootana, especially Me war 
anxl Harouti. But though all classes; Koombis and Jats, Baiiiahs and 
Brahmins, try the culture, all yield the palm of superior skill to the 
Koonibi, the original cultivator, who will extract one-fifth more from 
the j)lant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in 
the inverse ratio of general prosperity ; and that as war, pestilence, 
aqd famine, augmented their virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, 
so did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive. The preda- 
tory system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this 
fair region, and gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to thS richer 
harvests: of barley, wheat, and gram ; till at length even these we%*e 
confined to a bare sustenance for the families of tlie cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its 
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culture, be was able to .watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage; this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horse 
might save him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed, to shew that the maximum of oppres- 
sion in Me war, was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. 
Emigration commenced in S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) ; it was at its height in 
S, 1866 (A.I). 1800), and went on gradually depopulating that country 
until S. 1874 (A.D. 1818). Its consumption, of course, kept pace with 
its production, it having found a vent in foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mundisore, 
Kachrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Ciuunbul, 
in its course through Lower Malwa. There they enjoyed comparative 
protection and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his father, who 
were long the farmers-general of these fertile lands. It coidd not be 
expected, however, that the new settlers should be allowed to partici- 
pate in the lands irrigated by wells already excavated ; but Appa 
advanced funds, and appointed them lands, all fertile though neglect- 
ed, in wliich they excavated wells for themselves. They abatidoned 
altogcyior wheat and barley, growing only mnkhi or ‘Indian corn,* for 
food, which requires no irrigation, and to which the poppy succeeds 
in rotation ; to these, and the sugar-cane, all their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn (mukhi) or of hemp (5?mn) are gathered in, the stalks are 
rooted up and burned ; the field is then flooded, and, when sufficiently 
saturated, ploughed up. It is then copiously manured with cow-dung, 
which is deemed the best for the purpose ; b\it even this has under- 
gone a preparatory operation, or chemical decomposition, being kept 
in a hollow ground during the rainy season, and often agitated with 
long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this state it is spread 
over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do not keep kine, and 
cannot^afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep, 
and pay so much a night for having them penned in the fields. The 
land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or seven times, until 
-the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into beds, and 'slight embank- 
ments aro^ formed to facilitate irrigation. The seed is then thrown in; 
the fid!da are again inundated; and the day following this is 

repeated to saturation. On the seventh or ninth, but occasionally not 
until the eleventh day, the plant springs up ; and on the twenty-fifth, 
when it has put forth a few leaves, and begins to look withered, they 
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water it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, women and children 
are turned into the fields to tliia the plants, leaving them about eight 
inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with iron spuds. 
The plant is at this stage about three inches high. A month later, it is 
watered moderately, and when dry, the earth is again turned up and 
loosened. The fifth water is given in about tea days more; two days 
after which, a flower appears here and there. This is the signal for 
another watering, called ‘ the flower- watering after which, in twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their cells. When about 
half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants sufficiently to 
moisten the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers drop off, leaving the 
bare capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk. In a short period, when 
scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder collects outside the capsule, 
which is the signal for immediate application of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which operations 
commence. The cuttiug-iaatrument consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, around which cotton thread is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule. The wound is made from the base upwards, 
and the milky juice which exudes coagulates outside. Each plant is 
thrice pierced, on three successive days, the operation commencing as 
soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold mornings, when it congeals 
rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. The fourth morning, 
each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice remains. On 
each morning this extract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, to 
prevent it from drying up. The juice being all collected, there remains 
only the seed. The capsules are therefore broken off and carried to 
the barn, where they are spread out upon the ground ; a little water is 
sprinkled over them, and being covered with a cloth, they remain till 
the morning, when the cattle tread out the seed, which is sent to the 
oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, m even 
in this stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil is more used for the clieragh 
(lamp) than any other in Mewar. They calculate a maund (of forty 
seers, or about seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers . 
of milk. The price of seed is now twenty rupees per matint of one 
hundred and twelve {cutcha) maunds. ^ 

On^lmegha of Malwa land, of the measure Shahjelymi (when the 
jure^b, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to fifteen 
seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five rupees in 
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farmer sells it, in the state described, to the apecalatof, Bt tbd pflCS CUt* 
rent of the day. The purchaser puts it into cotton bags of three foldM, 
and carries it homo. Having obtained the leaves of the poppy, be spreads 
them in a heap of two or throe inches in depth, and thereon deposits 
the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees* weight each, which are allowed to 
remain five months for the purpose of evaporation. If the milk has been 
thin, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten will remain ; but if good and 
pure, eight. The beoparris (speculators) then sell it, either for home- 
consumption in Rajpootaua, or for exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 1857 fA.D. 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen 
to twenty-one aalhmhahi rupees per durri, a measure of five pucka 
seene," each seer being the weightofninetysaZ/z/is/^a/ii rupees. I give 
the price of the drug by the grower in the first stage, as a better crite- 
rion than that of the manufacturer in its prepared state. In the year 
S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees; in S. 1860 to twenty-seven, 
gradually increasing till S. 1866 (A.D. 1809), when it attained its 
vicuxAin^jn of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred and seventy per 
cent, above the price of the year A.D. 1784. But some natural causes 
are assigned for this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually 
fell, until S. 1870 (A.D. 1804), when it was so low as twenty-nine. lu 
S. 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, and in S. 1784-5, when its 
transit to the ports of Sinde and Guzzerat was unmolested (whence 
it was exported to China and the Archipelago), it had reached thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 1876, or A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kaiithul (which includes Pratapgurh Deola), or the tracts 
upon the Myhio river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and 
adulterated in an extraordinary manner. This being sold in China 
as Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
markets The adulteration is managed as follows ; a preparation of 
refined goor (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to half 
its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put. into cauldrofis, 
and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken out, and when 
sufficiejtly dry is well beaten, and put into cotton bags, which are 
sewn up m green hides, and exported to Muska-Mundi. The Gosens 
of these parts are the chief contractors for this impure opium, which 
is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is never consumed in Raj- 
pootana. Rumour says that it is transported to the Spice Islands, where 
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it is used as a manure in the cultivation of the nutmeg. The trAnsit- 
duties on opium, in the native states, are levied on each bullock-load, 
so that the adulterated pays as much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle 
great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for the 
last forty years. If the now paramount power, instead of making a 
monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, would 
endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments, or at least 
reduce its culture to what it was forty years ago, generations yet unborn 
would have just reason to praise us for this work of mercy. It is no less 
our interest than our duty to do so, and to call forth genuine industry, 
for the improvement of cotton, indigo, sngar-cane, and other products, 
which would enrich instead of demoralizing, and therefore irnpo^^erish- 
ing, the country. We have saved Raj pootana from political ruin; bub 
the boon of mere existence will be valueless if we fail to restore the 
moral energies of her population; for of this fine region and noble race 
we might say, as Byron does of Greece — 

’Tie G reece— but living Greece no more !” ^ 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, in the 
very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, I practised 
what I preach ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a promise, from 
the Rona on the throne to the lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initiate their children in tins debasing practice. But as mere declama- 
tion can do very little good, I will here insert a portion of the Agrarian 
customary code of Mewar and Malwa, which may be brought into 
operation directly or indirectly. The distribution of crops was as 
follows : 

To each ehurrus, clmrsa, or skin of land, there is attached twenty- 
five beeghas of irrigated laud for wheat and barley, with from thirty to 
fifty beeghas more, called mar, or mal, dependent on the ^hea^ens for 
water, and generally sown with gram. Of the twenty-five beeglias of land 
ii*rigated from the well, the legislature sanctioned one beegha of opinm, 
and ten to fifteen biswas (twenty bisvvas areabeegha) of sugar-cane. 
But in these days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows 
his own view of things, they cultivate ttoo of opium and three of cane, 
and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty- five, to feed the family! 
What an unnatural, state of agricultural economy is this, when the 
cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for his family, in order 
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But should the foreigu uaarketa beelosed, aod fumiae^aa^is uot unuauah 
ensue, what must be the consequeuce, where the finest, corarceuntry 
iu ladiaiecouverted to a poppy-garden! In Haiouti, they manage these 
things better ; and although its old politic ruler makes use of the 
districta in Mulwa, which he rents from the Mahrattas, for the culture 
of opium, bqing himself a trader in it, yet I do uot believe be permits 
its demoralizing influence to enter within his proper domain, It is 
pleasing to see some traces of the legislative wisdom of past days, and 
old Zaliia knows that it is by the more generous productions of the 
plough that his country must prosper. But our monopoly acted as 
encouragement of this vice ; for no sooner was it promulgated that the 
Compani Sahih was contractor-general for opium, than prince and 
peasant, nay, the very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. All 
Mai wa was thrown into a ferment; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, tl^e 
most fraudulent purchases and transfers were effected by men who 
had not a seer of opium iu their posseasiau. The extent to which this 
must have gone may be imagined when, according to the return, the 
sales, in the first year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, 
in whi^ 1 rather think we gained a lo$e of some £40,000 ! It is to be 
hoped the subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature 
at home will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious truffle ia 
consistent neither with our honour, our interest, nor with humanity. 

If the facts 1 have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the la^ 
measures of Government, ♦ iu whatever motives originating, will only 
augment the mischief. Even admitting their expediency iu protecting 
our Patna monopoly, and their jiistice as affecting the native govern- 
ments (the contractors and cultivators of the drug), still other measures 
might have been devised, equally efiScacious iu themselves, and leas 
pregnant with evil consequences. 

CB^APrii 7. 

Dhareewm^ — Rnttnngnrh Khegru^Colony of Charuns, — Little Aiton^ 
Inscription at Faragnrk, — Doongur Sing.~^Seo Sing. — Lato of 
adoption.^ Kata Megh. — Otnedpoora a7idits chief.— SingoUi.~l\m^ 

■ t Bkavam^TabUt (f liana ifo&uL^Traditionarg tatee of 

ihe J^ras.-^Aho Hava of 

produced bg tlie emi an the atmosphere of the Pathar. . 

^ BhaHewaif^ Jmmry six, miles; therm, 46* at 
FaCHX Kunerob to Dhareswag there is a gradua l descent, perhaps equal 
* {tis iMifasmmihd, tbat.thia was written eathe spot,in P. 18^. 

S7 
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to oQO'tbird of tho anglo of ascent of the tabU-land For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of the rock. Dharesvrar is beautifully situated at the 
lowest point of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine timber 
to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cuchwaha 
Baj pools, wlio pay a share of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a few small 
hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of elk-deer, who 
walked away from us with great deliberation ; but tbe surface was too 
stony to try our horses’ mettle. 

151 A, RiUtnngnrh distance nine miIes.-~The road over a 

bare rock, skirting a stream filowing on its surface. Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the clioura$i (eighty-four 
townships) of Kheyri ; the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably not above one hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mewar. The road was over loose stones with much jungle, but here 
and there some fine patches of rich black soil. We kept company with 
the Dhareswar nulla all the way, which is well-wooded in its course, 
and presented a pretty fall at one point of our journey. Passed several 
hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I found to be soi^e of my 
friends of Murlah. They had nut forgotten their privilege ; but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have been no 
amusement in captivity ; so I dropped five rupees into the brazen kullat, 
and passed on. The cavalcade of tbe Komasdar of Kheyri was also at 
baud, consisting of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his 
castle on the peak to greet and conduct me to my tents. He is a re- 
lation of old Lallaji Belial, and intelligent and polite. Our ten^ were 
pitched near tbe town, to which the Pundit conducted ns ; after which 
act of civility, in the character of the loeum tenen$ of my friend Lallaji, 
and his sovereign Sindia (in whose camp 1 sojourned twelve long years), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle ; but as it contained nothing 
antique, 1 would not give cause for jealousy to bis prince by bpceptiog 
his invitation, and civilly declined. 

^ The Ckouran, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttnngurh Kl^ri, 
was in S. 1828 (A.D. 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay off a war- 
contribution ; and until S. 1832, its revenues were regularljr accounted 
for. It Was then made Over to Berji Tap, the son-in-law o^‘Sindin, 
aud has ever since remained aHenated from Mewan The* treason of 
the chief of Beygoo, one of the sixteen nobles of the Rana, lost this jewel 
in his crown, for he seized upon the Chmrati, which adjoined his own 
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«at'ate, situated on the skirt of this alpine region. To expel him the 
Rana called on Siudia, who not only took the Chourath hut Beygoo 
itaelf, which was heavily fined, and forty of its best villages, or half 
his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct The landscape from these 
heights is very fine ; the Pundit, from his aerial abode, can look down 
on Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk : 

• I am monarch of all I forvej.” 

but I would dispute bis right with all my heart, if I could do so with 
success. 

lAttle Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 

40*, with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt 
as onr party ascended the heights of Buttungurh. The altitude of this 
second tteppe in the plateau is under four hundred feet, although the 
WLii.ding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs. The fort 
is erected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are in pretty 
good order. They had been adding fresh ouea on the accessible side, 
which the general state of security has put a stop to. In fact, it could 
not hold out tweuty*fonr hours against a couple of mortars, the whole 
interior being commanded from a height within easy range. I asked 
my old guide if the castle had ever stood a storm ; his reply was in the 
negative she is still a komari (a virgin), and all forts are termed 
komarii, until they stand an assault.” We had a superb view from the 
liummit, which is greatly above the level of Euneroh, whose boundary 
line was distinct. The stream from Dliareswar was traced gliding 
tiiroughits embankments ofhlack rock, covered with luxuriant young 
crops, and studded with mango and mbwah trees. It is a singular fact, 
that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been inflicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe. The 
tirheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in their grizzly 
beards here and there an evidence of having suffered. I also noted 
that iuvariably all the low branches of the mowah trees were injured, 
the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas {bntloe) sown with the barley were mo^^g on 
less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. ' 
i Thesroad was execrable, if road it could be termed, which fcr 
^kny%i1es was formed for we -by the kindness of the Pundit, 'who 
ettt a path ttirongb theotherwiseimpenetrablejnnglej tlw- abode of 
Olke and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
|«88ed by troops ; but I hod amiosity to indulge, not comfort. About 
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four miles from the castle, we* aaceeded anotb^ moderate election 
to tlie village of Oomer, whence we saw Faragvtrh on the left; and 
learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one of 
my Pundits to copy it. A mile further hronght iis to the extremity 
of the ridge serving as aiand-mark to the Choierasiti Kheyri. From 
it we viewed another tteppe, that we shall ascend the day after to- 
morrow, from which I am told the Pathar gradually shelves to the 
banks of the Chumind, the termination of our jonrney. As we passed 
the village of Omedpoora (Flopetown), a sub-infendation of BeygoOi 
held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by the Thakoor, ac- 
companied by two of bis kinsmen. They were all well-monnted, lance 
in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and deer-skin donblet, of 
itself no contemptible armour. They conveyed their chiefs compli- 
ments, and having accompanied me to my tents, took leave. 

Choota, or little Attoa, is also held by a enb-vitssal of the same 
clan, the Meghawnts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur Sing, ' the moun- 
tain lion,’ now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent dis- 
tinction of being chief retriever of the Pathar. With our party he has 
the familiar appellation of Roderic Dhu, and without boasting, of hie 
past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled with dishonour. 
Although he scoured the country far and near to bring blaek-mail to 
bis nMnutain-retreat, it was from the Mahrattas chiefly that his wants 
were supplied; and he required but the power, to have attained the 
same measure of celebrity as his ancestor the 'Black-cloud’ (Aofa-me^k) 
of Beygoo. Still, his name was long the bugbear of this region, and 
the words Doongur Sing ayal ‘the mountain lion is at hand I’ were 
sufficient to scare the peaceful occupants of the surrounding country 
from their property, or to arm them for its defence. With the ‘ South- 
ron ’ he bad just cause of quarrel, eince, but for him, he would have 
been lord of Nuddowae and its twenty-four villages, of which his 
grandfather was despoiled at the same time that this alpine^^region 
was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. This iuppa, however, fell 
to ^olcar ; but the father of Doongur, lance in hand) gave the con- 
queror no rest, until he granted him a lease in perpetuity of Ibur of 
the villages of his patrimony, two of which were under Holear’s own 
seal, and two andex that of the renter. About twenty years a^, the 
latter having been resumed, Sed Sing took up his laaoe agaiiHf tnd 
hiitiated the mountaindion, his souj in the h» toffenu. He flUi^ away 
the scabbard, sent Ids family for security to the Baja of fjtV po fft P, 
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ilnd gave hia mind- up to vdbgeatice. The fothet and ito'Dj atid many 
other brave apints with the aame cause of revenge, carried their 
iocnraioaa into the very heart of Malwa,. bringing back the spoils to 
bis den at little Attoa. But though his hand xvaa now raised agtainsl 
every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud Q>er), and his patrimony 
of Nuddowae yielded little to the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was snr* 
rounded by foes, who leagtted to circumvent him, and one day, while 
driving many a goodly buf&lo to hia shelter, he was suddenly beset 
by a body of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both were 
superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through Mandelgnrb; 
and were within the very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing put his 
mare to the nulla, she played him false and fell, and ere she recovered 
herself the long lance of the Mahratta was through the rider. Young 
Doongur was more fortunate, and defying his pursuers to clear the rivur 
let, bound up the body of his father in his scarf, ascended the familiar 
path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the family altars of Nuddowae. 
But far from destroying, this only increased the appetite for vengeance, 
which has lasted till these days of peace ; and, had every chieftain of 
Mewai^acted like Doongnr, the Mahratta would have had fewer of their 
fields to batten on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the 
envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was “I must have bread 1” and this they had 
snatched from him. But Holcar’s government, which looks not to the 
misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authorities, 
who can only decide on the principle of possession, and the abstract 
view of Doongui’s course of life. For myself, I do not hesitate to avow, 
that my regard for the chiefs of Mewar is in the ratio of their retalia- 
tion on their ‘Southron’ foe ; and entering deeply into all their great' 
and powerful grounds for resentment, 1 warmly espoused the cause of 
the ‘ itiountain-lion and as the case (through Mr. Gerald Wellesley) 
was Ie|b by Holcnr’s government to my arbitration, I secured to the 
chief a part of his patrimony under their joint seal, and left him to 
turn his lance into a ploughshare, until fresh causes for just aggression 
may arise. This settlement gave me another proof of the inalienable 
right in land granted by the ryot cultivator, and its superiority over 
that granted by the sovereign. There were certain rights in the soil 
(iAcm) which Sloongnr’s ancestors had thus obtained, in tire township 
of Nuddowae, to wiiich he attached a higher value thao to the place 
ihself. Dotuigor’s story affi>i-d8 a curious instance of the la%» of adoption 
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Mnpersedivig, if nc^t the rank; the fortune resulting from birth^righk 
Seo iSingand Donlut Sing, both 8ub*vasaals of Beygoo, Mrere brothers; 
the former had Nuddowae, the latter Rawurdo. But Doulut Sing^ 
having uo issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger brother of Doohgur, 
Tirho has thus become lord of Bawurdo, of nearly four thousand rupees* 
annual rent, while Dootigur’s chief place is little Attoa, and the bhom of 
Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favour with his chief of Beygoo* 
to whom he is foujdai\ or leader of the vassals. In personal appearance 
he has greatly the advantage of Doongur ; Salim is tall and very 
handsome, bold iii speech and of gentlemanly deportment ; Doongur 
is compact in form, of dark complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntness 
itself in phrase, but perfectly good-humoured, frank, and unreserved ; 
and as he rode by my side, he amused me with many anecdotes con<* 
tiected with the scenery around.. 

Sinffolliy February Vlthy eight and a half miles, thermometer 
4'0^ — ^This town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 
villages, of the district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract sur^ 
rounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bha- 
muni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of countiy, after 
two considerable falls, to the Ohumbul, and is about thirty miles in 
length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe of the 
plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most luxuriant 
crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy; and having, 
spread over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets; but a seo 
tiou of the country will make it better understood. 

S detant to the Chumhutt 



Jawudyplaini of JUifrAf. 

From Beechore, the pans opening from the plains of Ifewar, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Kala Meffh,gt 'black 

fcloud,’ of Bejgoo, bore sway. From him sprung another of the nuaierons 
clans of Mewar, who assumed the patronymic Meghawut These cli^ts 
and tribes multiply, for Kala Megb and his ancestors were repogajzed 
M a brench of the Sangawuti one of the early Buhdtvisjo&s of the 
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Chondawuti the chief claa of Hewar. Tha descendaDt of the * black 
cloud/ whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance to Antri; could not 
now muster above a hundred and fifty men at arms throughout the 
Pathar; to which he might add as many more of foreign Rajpoots, 
as the Hara and Gor, holding lands for service. The head of the 
Megbawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of Beygoo, though 
these mights yield twenty-five thousand rupees annually, if cultiva^.(jii 
the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contract- 
ed nearly forty years ago, and which has been liquidated ten times 
over : they include, in this, even a third of the produce of his own place 
of residence, and the town itself is never free from these intruders, who 
are continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for Me war, the grand 
principle of the campaign and its political results*' that of excluding 
the Mahrattas from the west bank of the Ohumbul,” was forgotten in 
our successes, or all the alienated lands of Mewar as far as the Mahva 
frontier would have reverted to the Rana. The hamlets on the Pathar 
consist of huts with low mud walls, and tiled roofs : even Ornedpoora, 
though inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, 
and lya house is one which the poorest peasant in England would nob 
occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by bis son, 
nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came ‘* for the purpose of 
doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the British Agent, 
honour,’* The mountain-chief of Ornedpoora affords a fine example, that 
noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of rank : high des- 
cent and proper self-respect appeared in every feature and action. 
Dressed in a homely suit of amoira/i,orrussetgreeD, with a turban of 
the same (the favourite hunting costume of the Rajpoot) ; over all the 
corselet of the skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with his bright lance 
in hand, and mounted on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements 
like his master’s were plain but neat, behold the vassal of Ornedpoora 
equipped for the chase or foray. The rest of his party followed hina ou 
foot, gay and unconcerned as the wild-deer of the Pathar ; ignorant of 
luxury, except a little umUpani when they go to Beygoo ; and whose 
entire wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be 
amply 8t^)plied by about £8 a year each ! The party accompanied me 
to mji^tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and scarfs, 
erith some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and nepbew, we 
parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 




leeit below the level oC Oomor, thoi h%heatipdiuh ol tbA i^dh 

t rejoice to have vieitedy bet lAraent the mut ol tn^ baromatonHw SiogolU, 
•iu such a tract as this, lo&y be eotitleil a tevni, haiviug fifteen huudirefi 
iuhabited dvvellibgs encompassed by a strong wall. TheEuiiMlit la 
indebted to his own good inauagemeut, aad. tlie inaeoarity arouail 
him, for this uumerous population. Iu the centre of tire town, the 
ditigy walls of a castle built by Aloo Hara strike the from the 
contrast with new works added by the Fuudit; it has a deep ditch, 
with a ftmsse-bmye, and parapet. The circmnvallation measures a milo 
and three-quarters. About a mile to the nqrth>weat are the recaaius 
of a temple to Yijyaseui Bbavaui, the Fallas of the Bajpoots. 1 
found a tablet lecardiug the piety of the lord paramount of the Fathai;, 
iu a perpetual gift of lights for the altar. It runs thus : “ Samvat 147.7 
i(A.D. 1421), the 2d of Asoj, being Friday {Brigutar*), Maharaja Si)i 
Mokul-ji, in oi'der to furnish lights {jot,e watta) fur Vijy<(3eui JBhavani-ji, 
has granted oue beegha and a half of laud. Whosoever shall set aside 
this offering, the goddess will overtake him.” This is a memorial of the 
celebrated Baua Mokul of Me war, whose tragical deatli by assoasiu^* 
tion has been recorded in the auuaU of (bat state.'f Mokul ^as one 
of the most celebrated of tlus race ; aud he defeated, ia a pitched 
battle at Baepur, a gcaudsou of the emperor of Delhi. He was the 
father of called ‘ the B'lby of Mewar, ' regarding whom wp 

* A name of the Beg^ut of the planet Venus. The 'star p£ ev^* 

is always l Sah'u, but presents a most unpoetic idea to the mind, when wc learn 
that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after an immoral one- 
^j’^ed male divinity, who lost his other orb in an iiiidignificd personal collision, from an 
assault upon Ta>*ii (Vte star) the wife of a brofcber-god* Sukra-acharya, notwithstand- 
ing, holds the oflioe of ffum, or spiritual adviser, to the whole cele.stial body— we may 
add ess uno disce ovince : aud assuredly the Hindu who takes the mythological bio- 
grajihy of his gods Zrf/rr, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. 

The classical Hindu of these days values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty 
astroiiomical fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; bat the bulk enter the tempia 
of the *• thirty-three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the old 
Ilornati his Pantlieon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made to destroy tbia 
fabric of Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindu to the perqeption of his 
own purer creed, adoration of * the one, omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal God.* 
Hammohaii Boy has made this step, who ‘^has become a law unto himself,*’ and ,a 
precui-sor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to his race. In the practical effeotB|Of Ofiristiani* 
ty, he is a Christian, though still a devout Brahmin, adoring the Creator alone, aild 
exercising an .extended charity, with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, 
addcjl to manly resistance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a mflfu 
€ho.(}eu for great purposes. To these inoral,> he^ adds mental qualifications of the highcfi* 
order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry of 
research, and perfect self-poMession ; having, moreover, a classical knowledge, mot 
our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, and the *mothor- 
tongue.’ or ImpH-mere of all, tlile Sanscrit. ^ 

t By me ans of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chraniole. It ia 
•tated in page 303 of the first volume, that Koombho succeeded his fSther Eana llolflil 
inS. 1173. or two yoars antenop to the date of the grant of lights for the goddess* 
Such checks ufKiu RajjKiot chronology are always falling iu the way of those who win 
iread&s they run, ' . : 
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related a little scandal ffom the chronicle of the Bfaattis (see 
p. 283) : but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj 
espoused her iu spite of the insult of the desert chiefs had uo cause to 
doubt the lustre of this gem. 

The Pttthar resounds with the traditionary tales of the Haras, who, 
at a very early period, established themselves in this alpine region, ou 
which they A*ected twelve castles for its protection, all of them still to 
be traced existing or iu ruins ; and although they assumed tiie title of 
lords of the Patliar,” they acknowledged the supremacy of the Rauas 
of MLevvar, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very time. Of these 
twelve castles, Ruttuugurii is the only one not entirely dismantled ; 
though even the ruins of another, Dilwargurh, have been the cause of a 
bloody feud between the Meghawut of Beygoo and the Suktawut of 
Qwaiior, also in the Patiiur. That of Paranuggiir, or Parolli, lays a short 
distance from thence, but the most famous of all is Bumaoda, placed 
upon the western crest of the plateau, and overlooking the whole plain 
of Mewar. Although some centuries have elapsed since the llaras were 
expelled from this table-land, the name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, 
and isCamiliar even to the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists 
upon the wild-fruits of the jungles. It is my intention to return by 
another route across the Pathar, and to visit the site of Aloo’s dwelling * 
meanwhile I will give oue of the many tales related of him by my guide, 
as I traversed the scenes of his glory. 

Aloo Hara, oue day, returning homeward from tbeobace, was 
accosted by a Cbaruu, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the turban from his head. 
Strange as was the desire, be preferred compliance to incurring the 
mserwaj or " vituperation of tl»e bard ;* who, placing Aloo s turban on hia 
own iiead, bade him * live a thousand years,' and departed. The Oharua 
immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of Maroo ; and as ha 
was usher^ into the presence of its prince and pronounced the byrd of 
the Rahtores, he took off his turban with the left hand, and perforined 
bis salutation with the right. The unusual act made the prince demand 
the cause, when in reply he was told that the turban of Aloo Hara 
Should be^nd to none on earth.” Such reverence to an obscure chief of the 
mouiitui4s of Mewar enraged tlie King of the Desert, who uncereinoiiioua- 
ly kicked the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten ihe straiige 
request, was tranquilly occupied in ids pastime, when his qttmdam friend 
again accosted him, bis head bare, the insulted turlian under his arm, 

. M 
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Md londly demaadiog v^ngeatiiCe an fche Rahfcore, whose conduct bik 
related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Charun for having wantQuljf 
provoked this indignity towards him. ''Bid I not tell you to ask land, or 
cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but this rag } and my head 
must answer for the insult to a vile piece of cloth : for nothing apper- 
taining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with impunity even by the 
koor of Marwar.’’ Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soouffive hundred 
** sons of one father were assembled within the walla of Bumaoda, ready 
to follow wheresoever he led. He explainod to them the desperate 
nature of the enterprize, from which none could expect to return ;aud 
he prepared the fatal johur for all those who determined to die with him. 
This first step to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed } 
but previous to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, 
who, on failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda. He 
accordingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed. 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud ; but so 
little did he regard what this mountain-chief might do, that he pro* 
claimed " all the lands over which the Hara should inarch to he in dan 
(gift) to the Brahmins.” But Aloo, who despised not the aid of strata- 
gem, disguised his little troop as horse- merchants, and placing their 
arms and caparisons in covered carriages, and their steeds in Ipujf 
strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected. The 
party took rest for the night; but with the dawn they saddled, and 
the nakarras of the Hara awoke the lUhtore prince from his slumber; 
starting up, he demanded who was the audacious mortal that dared to 
strike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? The answer was,— -"Aloo 
Hara of Bumaoda ! ” 

The mother (probably a Chohani) of the King of Maroo now 
asked her son, " bow he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving, to the 
Brahmins all the lands that the Hara passed over V* but he bad the 
res^dution to abide by his pledige, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his' antagonist's position ; and tp bis formal challenge, pon- 
veyed by beat of nakarra, he proposed that single combats should take 
place, man for man. Ajod accepted it, and tiiauked him for his cdbrtesy, 
remarking to his kinsmen, " At least we shall have five bupdred UvM 
tp appease our revenge !” 

prepared; five hundred of be "chpeeesoitf pf 
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Seoji ” wero miEtrsballdd heSote tfceir prince to try the manhood of 
the Haras ; and now, on either side, a champion bad stepped forth 
to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, his 
horse panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic 
Rahtore. The champions depressed their lances, and the pause of 
astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara chief* 
tain, as he thus addressed the youth : '*Oh! headstrong and disobedient, 
art thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara V * — Let it 
perish, uncle (kaka), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you !*' 
replied the adopted heir of Bumaoda. The veteran Rahtore smiled at 
the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with his sword 
ready for the encounter. His example was followed by his gallant 
antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to yield the first 
blow*; till, at length, Aloo's nephew accepted it; and it required no 
second, for he clove the Rahtore in twain. Another took his place — he 
shared the same fate; a third, a fourth, and in like manner twenty- 
five, fell under the young hero's sword. But he bore a charmed life 
the queen of armies ( Fyyasmt), whose statue guards the entrance of 
Buuiaida, had herself enfranchised the youth from the seven-fold 
gates in which his uncle had incarcerated him, and having made him 
invulnerable except in one spot (the neck), sent him forth to aid his 
uncle, and gain fresh glory for the race of which she was the guardian. 
But the vulnerable point was at length touched, and Aloo saw the 
child of his love and his adoption stretched upon the earth. The queen* 
mother of the Rahtores, who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repeti- 
tion of such valour, from men in whom desire of life was extinct ; and 
she commanded that the contest should cease, and reparation be made 
to the lord of the Father, by giving him in marriage a daughter of 
Mundore. Aloo's honour was redeemed ; he accept^ the offer, and 
with his bride repaired to the desolate Bumaoda. The fruit of this 
marriage g^as a daughter; but destiny had decreed that the race of 
Aloo Hara should perish. When she had attained the age of marriage; 
she was betrothed, B^^niaoda was once more the scene of joy, luid 
Aloo went to the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding* All 
was merrfment ; and amongst the crowd of men<lioants who besieged 
tbe d^r^ of hospitality was a decrepit old womad; who came to the 
tKraahoId of tfie p^Iaio^^and desired the guard to tell Aloo Hara she. 
bad came to the feast, and demanded to see him but the guard, 
mo^og her, desired '-not to stand between the 
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■wind and him she repeated her request, saying that ** she had coine ' 
hy special invitation/' But all was in vain ; she was driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race of Aloo Hara 
was extinct. It was Vijyaaeni herself, who was thus repulsed from the 
house of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rajpoot, who, in the 
fatal example of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of 
wide-extended hospitality : besides, there was no hour too sacred, no 
person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler. For the present, we 
shall take leave of Aloo Hara, and the “Mother of Victory” of the 
Pathavy whose shrine 1 hope to visit on my return from Haravuti ; 
when we shall leavu what part of her panoply she parted with to 
protect the gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

Jamiary ISlIi, Dangermoiv, eight miles ; thermometer 48^*. — 
A choice of three routes presented itself tons tfiis morning. To the 
left lay the celebrated Mynal, once tlie capital of Ooperuial ; on the 
right, but otit of the direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebrated; and straight before us the pole-star and Kotali, the 
point to which I was journeying, I cut the kiiot of perplexity by Aeviat- 
ing from the direct line, to descend the table-land to Bhynsror, and 
without crossing the Chumbul, nearly retraced my step.s, along the 
left bank, to Kotah, leaving Mynal for my return to Oodipur. Our 
route lay through thi untri, or valley, whose northern boundary we hod 
reached, and between it and the Bharnuni. The tract was barren but 
covered witli Jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amidst the hollows 
or otherwise bare rook, over whose black surface several rills had cut 
a low bed, all falling into the Bhainuni. One of these had a name 
which we need not translate, Rani boV’-ca- Klial, and which serves as a 
boundary between the lands of the Megbawuts of Antri and the 
Siiktawuts of Bhynsror, 

Dangermow-Boji-ao, is a small putta of twelve villages, yielding 
lifteeu thousand rupees of annual rent ; but it is now partitioned,-^ 
fiix^illages to each of the towns above-mentioned. They are Suktawut 
allotments, atid tlie elder, Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, 
where he had been to have the sword of investiture {tulwar bandai) 
girt ou iiiia as theMord of Bora<>. I^ishen Sing of BangeriYVpw is B,t 
i{.otah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and is com- 
mandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle oh the very summit of th6 
third steppe of the Pathar, whose dassz^ug Ufhite walls contrast powoir^ 
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fully with the black and bleak rock on which it stands, and render it 
a conspicuous object The Suktawiits of the Putlmr are of the Bansi 
family, itself of tlie second grade of nobles of Mewar; ami the rank 
of botii the chiefs of Dangerrnow and Borao was the tliird, or that 
termed gole ; but now, having each a (at least nominally) of 

above five tbonsand rupees yearly rent, tliey are lifted into the baUeenta, 
or amongst the * tliirty-two* of the second class. 

The Bhatnuni, whose course will carry ns to its close at Bbynsror, 
flows under the wails of both Dangermow and Borao, and is the cause 
not only of great fertility but of cliversity, in this singular alpine 
region. The weather htis again undergone a very sensible clnuige, and 
is extremely trying to those, who, like myself, are affected by a pul- 
monary complaint, and who are obliged to brave the mists of the 
mtT\ilitain-top long before the sun is riseti. On the second, at day- 
break, the tliermometer stood at 60®, and only three days after, at 
27® ; again, it rose to 40® and for several days stood at this point, and 
75® at initl-(iay. The day before we ascendeil the Pathar it rose to 
64®, and 94® at noon ; and on reaching the summit, 60® and 90® ; again 
it falll to 40®, and we now shiver witli cold. The density of tlie atmos- 
phere has been particularly annoying both yesterday and to-<ljiy. 
Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the mountain, whicli, when 
the sail cleared tlm horizon, and shot about ‘ spear-high ' in tiie 
heavens, produced the most fantastic effects. The orb was clear and 
the sky brilliant; but the masses of mist, though merely a thin vapour 
and close to the spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic 
changes. There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume; 
the upper half appeariiig orbicular, the lower elliptical : in a second, 
this was reversed. Sometimes it was wholly elliptical, will) a perfect 
change of the axis, the transverse and conjugate cluinging places — a 
loaf, a bowl, and at one instant ascollop-sliell, then ‘round as my slneld,' 
and ff^aia a segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its asceu* 
siou dissipated the medium of this beantiftil illusion, the more perfect 
from the sky being cloudless. The mists disappeared from the rnouu- 
tain lon^ before this phantasmagoria finished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bhynurorffvrh. — Caim of a liajpoot . — Naffonatk xf 

Cmtle of Bh ffmr or, -^Fanmye forced by the Chumbnl through 
Plateau, — Origin and etymology of Bhynaror.^Ckarnm, the 
carriers of Aajxmrra . — The young chief of Mehxoo become^ the 
champion of Meiear, — Avenges the liana! s feud loith Jesaxtlmer\ 
and obtains Bhynsror , — Tragical death of his Thahoorani, niece of 
the liana. — tie is banished, — llie Pramar chiefs 6f Bhynsror, 
Cause of theiv expulsion, — Lall Hing Chondawnt obtains Bhynsror, 
Assassinates his friend the lianas uncle. — Maun Sing^ his son, 
succeeds, — Is taken prisoner. — Singxdar escape. — Hefections on the 
policy of the British government towards these people. — Antiquities 
and inscripiions at Bhynsror , — l)abi , — V^ietv from the pass at 
Nmairah.—* liajpoot cairns, — Tomb of a bard,~Seniiment8 of the 
people on the effects of our interference. — l^heir gratitude* — Cairn 
of a Bhatii chief — Knrripur. — Depopulated state of the coxtntry. 
Inscriptions at Sontra, — Bhil temple, — liuins.^'The Iloli festival, 
Kotah, its appearance, 

February \Qth, Phyxisrorgxirh, ten miles, four furlongs; ther- 
mometer 5F ; atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable, 
througli a deep forest ; but for the hatchets of my friends, my baggage 
never could have been got on. We passed several hamlets, condstiiig 
of a dozen or more huts, the first of which I find belongs to my young 
friend Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of the Pramar of Bijolli (one of 
the sixteen Omras of Mewar), and holding a few beeghas of bhom, as 
his vat or share of the bapota (patrimony) of Borao. We have else- 
where given a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in 
the fief of Bijolli.* At seven miles from Dangermow, we came to a 
small shrine of an Islamite saint, who buried himself alive. It is an 
elevated point, from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. There is a 
eoond^ or 'fountain/ planted with trees, close to the shrine, which 
attracts a weekly mela or * fair/ attended by all classes, who cannot 
help attributing some virtue to a spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, 
thus expiated his sins. In descending, we beard the roaring^f t^dghty 
waters, and soon came upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of 
about fifty feet in height; its furious course during the monsoon is 
apparent from the weeds it has left on the trees, at least twenty fee^ti 
above its present level. The fall of the country is rapid, e^n from 
this lower spot, to the bed of the Chumbnl. Oopermal must Ifave a 
considerable elevation above the table-land of Janapa, where thfe 
Chumbnl and other streams have their fountains ; but of all thio we 
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ffhftll by Rtid by^ form a more porrect opinion. We passed the cairn 
of a Rajpoot who fell defending his post against the MeenaS of the 
Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, 6Jled with this bnnditti, 
in one of their last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this region. 
Each traveller adds a stone, and I gave iny mite to swell the heap. 

The putta of Bliynsror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of the sixteen 
great lords <5f Mewar, having the very ancient title of Rawut, peculiar 
to llaj poo tana, and the diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of the 
best Ifiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached to it are said to be capable 
of yielding one lakh of annual revenue, equal to £60,000 in the 
dearest countries of Europe ; and when I add that a cavalier can sup- 
port himself, his steed, &c. on £50, its relative value will at once be 
understood. He has also a toll upon the ferries of the Chumbul; 
thoygh not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-centage ou 
all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of whatever de- 
scription, under the name of kote mnrimnt^ or * repairs of the castle •/ 
were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should 
say his exactions were very light, or the funds were misapplied. This 
is the |ole passage of the Chumbul for a great extent, and all the 
commerce of higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this 
domain. The class of ftimyarm (traders) termed Vishnue, long estab- 
lished at the city of Poorh in Mewar, frequent no other route in their 
journey from the salt^lakes of the desert to Malwa or Boon(ielkhu?»d, 
Their tanda or caravan consists of six thousand bnllocks, and they 
never make less than two, and often three, trips in the year. The 
dtity of the raj is five rupees for each hundred head thus laden ; but 
the feudatory, not content with his imposition of “ca.«tle repairs** and 
“ bhoin” as lord of the manor, has added a hundred and fifty per cent, 
to the regular tran.sit duty of the state, which is divided into two 
items; viz, three rupees and a half for the ferry, and as much for bo/aif 
or safe escort through his territory. But as Harouti always afforded 
protecfioii* (which could be said of no other region of independeuti 
India), the ghat of the Chumbul was much frequented, in spite of 
these heavy drawbacks to industry. My friend the Uawut has, iPow* 
ever, fi)uudit expedieut to remove all these war^taaes, retaining pully 
that porfiou which has been attached to the frontier post, for prqteo^ 
tion ; ^ 4 jl a portion of the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two 
cinturies ago. * Instead of about fifteen percent., as heretofore levied, 
iaoludiug that of the crowp, it amounts to less thau oae-Ualf, and the 
ravenuo has been quadrupled ! 
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Tlie castle of Bhynsror ia most romantically sitaated upon th^ 
extreme of a ridge, on an ul most isolated rib of the Patimr, from 

widcl) we have descended. To the east, its abrupt clifT uverhanga 
tlie placid expanse of the Chinnbul, its lieight above wliicli is liboiib 
two hundred feet : tlie level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full tiiiriy feet above its present elevation. The Bhamuni bounds 
Bhynsroron the west, and by the rapidity of its fall has completely 
scarped tlie rock, even to the angle of confluence within wliich ia 
placed tlie castle, to wiiose •security a smaller intermediate stream 
not u little contributes. As by mistake it is placed iii the map on the 
wrong side of the Biiamuni, we shall correct this error by giving a slight 
plan of the ground. 



On the north alone ia it accessible, and there the hill is scarped; 
blit this scarp, whicli ia about three hundred yards distant, forma a 
good cover, and a few shells tlience played upon the castle would soou 
compel it to surrender. The rock is a soft, loose, blue schistose slate, 
wliich would not retard the miner. Tiie approach from the river, here 
about five hundred yards wide, would be destruction. It is never ford- 
able. and its translucent sea-green waters are now full forty feet ia 
depth. When in the periodical rains it accumulates at its source, 
and is fed during its passage by many minor stream8i|^r(f^n the 
Vindliyaand tiiis oherhnu^ its velocity is overwhelming ; it rises above 
the‘opposing bank, uiul laying the whole tract to the base of the table- 
land of HarontL under water, sweeps away iu its irresistible cotirse 
even the rocks. Speculation might here be exhausted in vain*iit^empta 
to explain iibw nature could overcome this formidable obstacle to her 
operations, and how the stream could effect its passage through this 
adamantine barrier. The channel cut in the rock is as clean as if 
performed by the chisel^ and standing on the summit of tUe cliffy 
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'W^ich M &pm thi-ee hundred to. seven ^hundred fei^t <in . height, one 
dismiia in imagination the marks of union : to uah the u^ords of our 
leet great hard, on the Bhone, 

“ Heiglite which ^pear aa lovers who have parted 
“In hate, whose mining depths bo intervene, 

“That they. can meet no more, though broken-hearted.” 

I ahail by aud bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of tbe 
cornparativ*e elevation of this plateau, aud the crest of the Vindhya 
whence issues the Ohumbul ; but although this stream is, of course, 
much below the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that tlie 
summit of this chasm {oopermal) is, as its name indicates, the 'high*- 
e»t land* of Malwa. I say this after making myself acquainted with 
the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are aided 
by the course of the stream. Under Bhynsror, the current is never 
«ery gentle; but both above aud below there are rapids, if not falls, 
of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is termed the 
Chooli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have given k 
sacred character to it, like the Nerbiidda, at ' the whirlpools of the 
great god,’ Cliooli Makefttcar, A multitude of the round stones taken 
out of these vortices, when they have been rounded by attrition into 
a perfectly orbicular form, only require consecration and a little i^4 
paint to be converted into the representatives of Bhiroo, the god of war, 
very properly styled the elder born of Siva, the destroyer. This is about 
two miles up the stream ; there is another at Kotrsfh, about three miles 
down, with several successive rapids. There is a fall in the vicinity of 
Eampoora, and another about five coss north of it, at Choraitagurb, 
where the river first penetrates the plateau. There, I understand, it is 
«ot above seventy yards in breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly 
perpendicular. There is also said to be another fall or rapid inter- 
mediate between Bampooraand its source in the peak of Jaiiapa, in 
the neighbourhood of Oueil. If these are all the falls, though only 
amodlttiifg to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea of the differ6noe''4f 
level betw^n the base of the Oopermal and the highland of tlm 
Vindhya, whence the Ohumbul issues ; and still we shall see that^eee 
are points whe*^ the perpendicular cliffs must be some hundred 
abov| the peak ofd^anapa ; if so, this cliasm was never formed'by 
^ Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater paJTtiof tlve 
of Bhynsroi! is on the opposite side. A smal^ stream/ 
tbo Kurb-ea^KihaU divides ^the landi 6f the Haras firom those of the 
^oosodiae^ and there is a b^j^uk^marka, or land-mark inscription, at the 
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Shesa tallao, put up centuries ago. To thie line, aud betweau it and tba 
Ghumbiil, is the pntta of Kooiidal;atid farther south, towards Rampoora, 
is that of Puchail, both containiug twenty-four villages attached to 
Bbynsror. All that tract farther inland in Upper Malwa, termed Malki- 
des, in which are the towns of Ohydiat and Sukeit, was in old times 
inolBided geographically in Mewar ;ifc is yet possessed by the Suktawuts, 
though subject to Kotah. * 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhyiisror, and dates its 
erection from the second century of the era of Vicrania, though others 
make it antecedent even to him. Be that as it may, it adds a fact of 
some importance^ m. that the Cliariins, or bards, were then, as now, the 
privileged carriers of Eajwarra, andthat this was one of their gt^eat lines 
of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, instead of being the work of 
some mighty conqueror, owes its existence to the joint efforts of 
Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Bora, aOliarun and Bunjarri, to pro-* 
teot their tandas (caravans) from the lawless mountaineers, when com- 
pelled to make a long halt daring the periodical rains. How many lines 
of heroes possessed it before the Haras established themselves among 
its tains is unknown, though the universal Pramar ” is mentioned Its 
subsequent change of mastersi and their names and history, are matters 
of less doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, the Pramar, the Bahtore^ 
the Suktawut, the Ciiondawut, 

a — who »<wght amd £out)d , by daageroas rosds, 

** A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of tlie Dodeah name we have already preserved one 
•wredt, though whether the ‘ rocket of the inoou ’ was of the family 
who dwelt upoH the whirlpools of tlie C^timbul, we must leave t® 
conjecture. Not so of his successor, the Bahtore, who was a scion of 
thehouaeofMeliwo, on the Salt River ofthe<iesert,rrofB which, though 
he was but a vassal trf Muiidore, the Rana scorned not to take a wife 
boasting the pure blood of the kings of Oanouj. A yoiiUger lather 
accompanied her to the court of Clmetore. Soon after, the Rawal of 
JesAihner darec^ to put an affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged 
head of the Rajpoot race ! The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and 
tl»e ^ara of vengeance held «pj whioh the stripling heir of 
darting for ward, obtained. Akhetigh but fifteen years of ^e, eOtreati^ 
were lost upon him to induce him to renounce the enterprise, which' 4h 
«3i jinobability some hotder-feuid of his paternal house and the BhhtiH 
•«» ifeltiaswamdAwma, or fealty, to fafe Bovertfigii kbaihah, 
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have ^ompted. HU oaly tequeat waa that he might be aidcKl by two of 
hiaiatiinate frieoda^aud five buodfed horae of hUowp seleoliqn. How 
he paaaed the deaert, or how be gained admittance to the chief of the 
Bbatti tribe, is not stated; suffice it to say, that he brought Ibe 
Bawiil’s head ai>d placed it at the feet of tlie sovereign of Cheetore^ for 
which service he had a grant of Saloombra ; aod subsequently (fiefs ia 
those days iA)t being anwHble) he was removed to Bbynsror. The young 
Bahtore continued to rise in favour: he was already by courtesy 
and marriage the Hamij, or nephew, of his sovereign, who for thU 
action bestowed upon him a young princess of his own blood ; an honqur 
which in the end proved fatal. One day, the thakoor (chieO was en^oy* 
ing himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of hU little 
court, witli a nautch^ when a fatal curiosity, perhaps instigated by 
jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the lattice above. Offended 
at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an attendant, Tell the 
tluihooram^ if she is eager to come abroail, she may do so, and I will 
retire.’’ The lady disputed the justice of the reprimand, asserting thah 
her lord had been mistaken, and tried to sliift the reproach to one of 
her damsels ; but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from 
the battlements into the whirpools beneath : the spot where she fell 
into the Ghumbul still retains the name of Ranigntta. When it w^as 
reported to the Bana that a false accusation had caused the suicide 
of bis niece, the sentence of banUhment from Mewar was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which Avas afterwards commuted, out of a regard 
for hU former service, to tlie sequestration of Bhy usror \ and he had thp 
(nnall fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, situated upon 
the Pathar, and not far from Bhyusror, bestowed upon hiin. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tal^, has just been 
to see me; a shrewed and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated by 
being transplanted from the Looni to the Cluimbul ; for, thougjh 
fiurrognded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lanCe, with whic^i lie 
repays them in kind, he has preserved his little estate in times sO fatAl 
to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the history of 
1 migh^havfl been led away by the disadvantageous reporfe given of 
the$% brave men, who were classed with the common freebootere of the 
bills^ and pointed ou& as meriting similar ehasttsement; ; since: tfeese 
associations, both for their own security and retaliation^ op tJie vagabond 
MahrattaSi who usurped or destroyed their birthright, gav^ a colour to 
(bp com plafofo aghast them. 
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The Pramar {vulg. Puar) succeeded the Bahtore in the fief of 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is uncertain ; but the mode in 
which the last vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, affords another 
trait of national manners. Here again the fair, whose influence over 
the lords of Bajpootana we have elsewhere mentioned, was the cause of 
the catastrophe. The Pramar had espoused the daughter of his neigh- 
bour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived happily until 'a game at 
pacheesij somewhat resembling chess, caused a dispute, in which he 
spoke slightingly of her family, an affront never to be pardoned by a 
Bajpootni; and the next day she wrote to her fiither. The messenger 
had not left his presence with the reply, before the nakarra beat the 
assembly for the hher. The descendnntsof the ‘black-cloud* (Kala-megh) 
obeyed the summons, and the hamlets on the Bhamuni, or the Pathar, 
poured forth their warriors at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo. When 
the cause of quarrel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and 
they forthwith marched to avenge it. Their road lay through the 
forest of Antri ; bub when arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitous route 
of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the Bhamuni* took 
the Pramar by surprise, and had slain him in single combat ere hie 
father joined him. The insult to the Meghawuts being avenged, the 
Pramars were about to retaliate ; but seeing the honour of her house 
thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and 
the Bajpootni determined to expiate her folly with her life 
The funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the Bhamuni and 
Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, her own father 
setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altars recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. The 
gallantry of the young Meghawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter; and in a full council of ‘the 
sons of Kala-megh, ’ the rights of primogeniture were set^asMe in 
favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Bana) con- 
firm^ the decisiop. The subordinate fief of Jathauoh, which formerly 
comprehended the present district of Jawud, was settled on the elder 
son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of it, besid^th^ 
title of Rawut. Both estates have alike suffered^from the Mahrattas^ 
equally with others in Mewt.r. 

The successor of the Pramar was a Ch6hdawu%of the brattch 
l^isheaawut, and a younger son of Salcombfa ; and % would be Well fe# 
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JM\ Siog hftd he sought no higher distinction than that to tvhicli his 
birth entitled him. But Lalji Rawub was a beacon in the annals of 
crime, and is still held out as an example to those who would barter 
a good name here, and the hope of the life to come, for the evanescent 
gifts of fortune. He purchased the honours of Bhynsror by shedding 
the blood of his bosomy-friend, the uncle of his sovereign. 

Maharaja Natbji was one of the sons of Rana Singram Sing, and 
brother to the reigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts 
of the legitimacy of his successor Raj Sing being raised, Natljji aspired^ 
to the dignity ; but his projects failed by the death of Raj Sing. He* 
left a posthumous child, whose history, and the civil wars engendered 
by his uncle Ursi, who took possession of the ffadi, have been fijly de- 
tailed. Ursi, who was assuredly an usurper, if the pretender was a lawful 
son of. Rana Raj, had suspicions regarding his own uncle Nathji, who 
had once shown a predilection for the supreme power; but the moment 
he heard that his nephew fancied he was plotting against him, he 
renounced ambition, and sought to make his peace with heaven ; 
amusing himself with poetry, in which he had some skill, and by culti- 
vating Bis melons in the bed of the Bunas, which ran under the walls 
of his castle, Bagore* The fervour of his devotions, and the love and 
respect which his qualifications as a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, 
now caused his ruin. In the coldest nights, accompanied by a singl 
attendant, he was accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence convey 
water to sprinkle the statue of his tutelary divinity, the ‘god of all 
mankind,’ {Juggermth)* It was reported to the Rana that, by means 
of these, ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods in his 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, Ursi, with 
a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of the 
temple, Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, and as 
he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : “-Whj 
all this devcybion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne you^ coy^l^ 
uncle, it is yours;” to which Ursi, in no wise thrown off his gui^fd* 

replied with much urbanity,” You are my sovereign, my child, l 
consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, from their giyipg t||e 
such a chief, for my prayers are for your prosperity/* This UuaflEeft^4 
sincerity ueassured the, Rana ; but the chiefs of Deogurh, Bhe^n^^jW^ 
other clans; beiri^. dissatisfied with the harsh and uftcpniJp^QTOisi^g 
temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check , ^bqljitipn?!. by 
poMing to the Maharaja, as a refuge against h>s tyraT^njrr^^ 
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To be released fttom sncb a restraint^ Und at last rssobred oa 
assassiiiatiagf his uncle ; but bis rabur aad giant strength made the 
attempt a serrice of danger, and he therefore employed one who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poiguard witbont risk. 
Lall Sing was the man, the bosom-friend of the Maharaja, who, besides 
exchanging turbans with him, had pledged bis friendship at the altar; 
a man who knew every secret of his heart, and that*ihere was no 
treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke iu upon his devo- 
tions, calling on him from the portico by name. No other could have 
taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Oome in, brother Lalji ; what brings 
yon here at such an hour ?” had scarcely passed the lips of Natbji, 
when, as he made the last prostration to the image, he received the 
dagger of his friend in his neck, and the emblem of Siva was covered 
with his blood ! For this service, the assassin was rewarded with the 
fief of Bhyusror, and a seat amongst the sixteen barons of Mewar ; but 
as the number cannot be increased, the rights of the Suktawut chief of 
Bausi were cancelled : thus adding oue crime to another, which however 
Worked out its owu reward, and at once avenged the murder of Natbji, 
and laid Mewar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood whilcli had 
already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the hostility 
of these rival clans, the Siiktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; his Crime of “ triple dye" was 
ever present to his mind, aud generated a loathsome, incurable disease : 
for even iu these lauds, where such occurences are too frequent, ” the 
still small voice" is heard : worms consumed the traitor while living, 
and his memory is blasted now that he is dead ; while that of Natbji 
is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, valorous, au d devout. 

Maun Sing, the sou of this mau of blood, aucceoded to the honours 
of Bhybsror, aud was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle of 
Oojeiu, where theRauaof Mewar made the last grand stand for inde- 
pendence, Mauti was badly wounded, made captive, and'breugfit iu the 
train of the conquerlug Mahratta, when he laid siege to Oodipor. As he 
wall recovering .from his wounds, his friends attempted to effect his 
liberation through that uotorious class called the Baorit, aad contrived 
to acquaint him with the plot. The wounded chief was cousotiug^biqkself 
for his captivity by that gte&b panMea for ennui, a iiaotcb,«ud applaudr 
ing the fine voice of a songstress of Oojein as she wsrlfied a iigjpa tjf the 
BttnjcA, when a siguificaut sign was made by a stranger: Be iastaatly 
exchtiuted that his wounds had broken out aftedh, Staggered towwtds hia 
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pallet, and throwiDg dowa the light, left all in confuaioo and darkness, 
which favoured the Baoris design ; who, while one of his friends took 
possession of the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in a eliadur (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and carried him through the camp of the be** 
siegers to the city. The Bana, rejoiced at his liberation, commanded a 
salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta leader had of 
his prisoner’s escape, was in answer to the question as to the cause of 
such rejoicing : they then found one of the vassal substitutes of Maun 
still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not mention how such fi- 
delity was repaid. The cenotaph (c/wfri) of this brave son of an unwortliy 
sire is at the Ttibeni^ or point of confluence of the three streams, the 
Chumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Khal ; and from its light and elegant 
Construction, adds greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery. The 
present chief, Raghunath Sing, who succeededMaun,ha3 wellniaintain- 
ed his independence throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, 
whose name will long be remembered as one of the scourges of these 
realms, tried his skill upon Bhynsror, where the rematnsof his trenches, 
to the north-west of the town, are stillcoiispicuous ; but he was met witli 
sortie after sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, 
until he was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
remark on the great moral change effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
fomity fetee^ such as their scdgiraSy or ‘ birthdays and on these oc- 
casions, I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in the 
friend, and went without ceremony or parade. Amongst my numer- 
ous pagri budal bhae, adopted brothers* (as well as sisters), was 
the MahaAfaja Sheodau Sing, the grandson and possessor of the honours 
and estates of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, and from 
whom l^useid to receive a share of its melons, which’ he cultivates with 
the same ardour as his grandsire. The * annual knot' {salgira) of my 
friend was celebrated on the terraced roof of his palace, overhanging 
the lake tjf Oodipur, and I was by lus side listening, in the intervals 
of the gpng, to some uf his extemporaneous poetical effusions (on which 
my placed rather too high a value), when amongst the congratu- 
latory names called aloud by the herald, I was surprised to hear, 
Salamnt, llatotd Rdghmath Sing-ji-ca mae^ra teefo f* ot, 
** health to the Maharaja, and led him receive thc^ compliments of 
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Bawut Baghuuath Sing the gratidsou of th^ murderer! come to 
pay his respects to tlie grandson of the murdered, and to press with hia 
knee the on which lie sat I With justice may we repeat their ; 
powerful metaphor, on such auomalies in the annals of their feuds-^ 
Mer aur bakri eki thali sa pza, ‘ the wolf and the goat drink from the 
same platter/ We might thus, by a little attention to the past history 
and habits of these singularly interesting races, confer '^signal morak 
benefits upon them ; for it must be evident that the gorms of |:aany 
excellent qualities require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into 
goodly fruit ; and for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of 
humanity, let not the protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, 
send amongst tliein men, who are not embued with feelings which will 
lead them to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting 
counsel, or correction where necessary. The remembrance of these 
injuries is still fresh, and it requires but the return of anarchy again 
to uusheath the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their 
real good, the recollection will gradually grow fainter. 

Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Ohumbul, 
we must record that Bhynsror had been visited by anothei* man of 
blood, the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose epithets of Moom, or ‘ thei 
sanguiuHry and Secnnder Sani, or ‘ the second Alexander/ by which 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize thq devasta- 
ting and ferocious Ghilji king, who assailedeveryHiudu prince in India* 
Obedient to the letter of the law, ho had determined to leave aot.on& 
stone upon another of the temples or palaces of Bhynsror, Every wher^ 
we searched for memorials of the Hoon^ whose name is also connected 
with the foundation of Bhynsror; of the Pramar,,or the Dodeah; but 
in vain. The vestiges of these ages had disappeared, or beeii built mp 
in the more moderu foytificatious. Two such iuacriptionsi we iudeed 
discovered, reversed and applied as common building materials in the 
walls around the town : one was dated S. 1179 (A.D. 1123f, bdt beieg 
in the old ornamented Jain character, would have requii-ed time and 
labour to decypher. The other is also anterior to Alla, and the orna? 
meuts in this are decidedly Jain; its purport is as follows: "on the 
pur6 (full moon) of Seoratri (the birth-day of Siva), MahaBaa'i^n I>erae 
Bae Sing Deo bestoiyed, in the name of Bameswe>|:, the^village of 
/fA^ttagurh in poon (rejigious gift). Those who.mwntain theg^ant ’vtfill 

.Wjoy the fruits resulting therefropi or, in tbe wor4s of tbe ongihM.: 

JUsa jiai jidhu hkmif • 

** IHiia phuliiing,** ' 
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^^^Samtat 1302 (A.D. 1246)” niis form of or religious 

charity, is peculiar, aud styleil Udyadity Which provaa that the 

Framar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the prince 
of Dhar, whose ere. has been fixed. These discoveries etUool^ted 
oiir research, aud my revered friend and ffuru, who is now deeply 
embued with autiquariau euthiisiasm, vainly oifered a large 
for permissLOU todigfor th« image ofFarswauath, his great poutiff> of 
whose shrine he has uo doubt tlie first inscription is u metnoriaj. 
When about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had gone on)^ we 
were informed of some celebrated temples across the river at a place 
Called BurolU> anciently Diiolpur. The siirine is dexlicated to Gutes^ 
waia Mahadeva, with a revolving in the yoni, the wonder of 

those who venture amongst its almost impervious and unfrequented 
w<-<od’S to worship. As I could not go myself, I despatched the ffurn Jo 
hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account of it. 

Dahl, 20th January, eleven miles ; thermometer 48^', — Re -ascend’* 
ed the third of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass {gli<Xit\ 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three aud 
ft-halffurlongs more carried us to its summit, which is of easy ascent, 
though the pathway was rugged, lying between high peaks on either 
ride. This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of the Pathar 
above the level of the river. Majestic trees cover tiie hill from the base 
to itaauminit, through which we could never have found a passage for 
tlws baggage without the axe. Besides some noble tamarind {iinli) trees^ 
there w«is the lofty mnnl, or cotton-tree ) the knarled sakoo, which loplc^ 
like a leper amongst its healthy brethren ; Jhe taiadoQ^ or ebony-tree, 
uowiu full fruit, aud, the useful dhoy besides many others of less inag.ui- 
•tude. The landscape from the summit was grand : we lookeddowu upon 
the CJdi'mitti {vuly. Ohumbul)aud the castle of Baghunath ; wliile the 
eye commanded a long sweep of the black. Bhamuui gliding through the 
irale-oftAujjri to its termiuatiou afc the tombs of Jh® SukUwuts. Tip 
road bo. D.abi was very .fail’ for such a tract, aud when within four miles 
of our tents, We m-oseed a to, have its fountain, at 

jwHich mu§t opusequently be one of Uie highest points of Ocpermal 
P^uis rill 4ifforde4 auptber meaus of estimating bhe hrighb of our positioi?, 
for be^es the general fall to the .brink of the ebasm, it prepipiptes 
^t^elfio a fiu& paspade of three hundred feet. If either time nqr^plape 
of our. following thisrilJ.toits termiuatiou, aboMt ri?c miles 
thfoiigh a rugged, . pAVya the SM,m^«it of tilie;,pasa of 
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Nasairah, tre had a peep at the toihb of a Mooslem aaint, whence the 
ground gradually shelved to the end of our journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondi, being 
itself in the latter state, in the district of Loecha,— dreary enough ! It 
produces, however, rice and mnkhi, or Indian corn, and some good patch- 
es of wheat. We passed the cairnt, composed of loose stones, of several 
Bajpoots slain iu defending their cattle against the Meenas of the 
Kairar. I was particularly struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose 
memory they have set up a pallia, or tomb-stone, on which is his effigy, 
his lance at rest, and shield extended, who most likely fell defending 
his tanda. This (aract was grievously oppressed by the banditti who 
dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, on the western declivity of the 
plateau. “ Who durst,” said my guide, as we stopped at these tumuli, 
“ have passed the Father eighteen months ago ? they (the Meenas) 
would have killed you for the cakes you had about you ; now you may 
carry gold.* These green fields would have been shared, perhaps reaped 
altogether, by them ; but now, though there is no superfluity, there is 
' play for the teeth,’ and we can put our turban under our beads at night 
without the fear of missing it iu the morning, Atul Jiaj ! may your 
sovereignty last for ever !" This is the universal language of men who 
have never known peaceful days, who have been nurtured amidst the 
elements of discord aud rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate 
the change, albeit they were not mere spectators. “We must retaliate,” 
said a sturdy Chohan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only leave 
me when I would not let them go beyond the frontier. 1 was much 
amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with the argu- 
mentum ad vereomdiam, as be began a long harangue about five buffa- 
loes carried off by the Thakoor of Neemrie, and begged my aid for their 
recovery. I said it was too far back ; and added, laughing, “ Come 
Thakoor, confess; did you never balance the account elseithqi'e ?*i— “Oh 
Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken many, bnt Sam-dohae / if I have 
touched a blade of grass since your raj, I am no Bajpoot.” I found be 
was a Hara, and complimented him on his affinity with Aloo, the 
lord of Bumaoda, which tickled bis vanity not a little. In vain! begged 
them to return, after escorting me so many miles. To all my, solicita- 
tions the Chohan replied, “ You have brought ns comfort, and tfiia 
hi tmn-ca-chah'it, ‘ service of the heart.”' 1 accepted it as such, and 
we ’Svhiled the gait” wi^ sketches of the times gone by. Blaohffiotof 
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the e'ouQtrj wfts familiar to thatn. Al one of the eairn$, ia the midat 
of the wood, they all pauaed for aaecond ; it was raised over the bi'other 
of the Bhatti thakoor, and each, aa he passed, added a stone to this 
moniiinental heap. 1 watched, to discern whether the same feeling waa 
produced in them which the act created in nae ; but if it existed, it 
was not betrayed. They were too familiar with the reality to feel the 
romance of the scene ; yet it waa one altogether not ill-suited to the 
painter. 

Kitrripur, 21«( February, 9^ miles. — Encamped in the glen of 
Kiirripoora, confined and wild. Thermometer, 61'*, but a fine, clear, 
bracing atmosphere. Our route lay through a tremendous jungle. Half- 
way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up for the descent to 
Dabi, but from whence we again descended to Kurripoora. There were 
many hamlets in this almost impervious forest ; but all were desolate, 
and the only trace of population was in the altars of those who had 
defended to the death their dreary abodes against the ruthless Meeua 
of the Kairar, which we shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, we 
observed the township of Sontra on our right, which is always conjoin- 
ed to Dabi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub-division of 
Loecha. Being informed by a scout that it contained inscriptions, I re- 
quested my guru and one of my Brahmins to go there. The search 
afforded a new proof of the universality of the Pramar sway, and of the 
conquests of another “ Lord of the world and the faith,” Alla-o-din, the 
second Alexander. The Tati found several altars having inscriptions, 
and many pallias, from three of which, placed in juxta-position, he 
copied the following inscriptions : — 

*' Sam vat 1422 (A.D. 1366). Fardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Fardi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, their cattle, and thcir 
wives, sold their lives.” 

”£1. 1|46 (A.D. 1390). In the month of Asar (badi ekum ] : Monday, 
in the castle of Sontra (Sutrawan doorg), the Pramar Ooda, Kula, 
Bhoona, for their kine, wives. Brahmins, along with the putra Chqpda, 
sold their existence.” 

"S.1466 (A.D. 1410), the 1st Asar, and Monday, at Sontragram, 
Booglfa, the Ghaora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brahmins, 
st>ld his life.” ' . 

The following was. copied from a caond, or fountaiu, ex^vated in 
, the rock 
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r 8.1370 (A.D. 1314), th«> lISfth i)»f Asfttf h^, 

miMvu id lUteqiuUied, tb& kihg^ th&btdof m^u, I^Lirhuiuj^ Adheiiij/ 
8 t^i willi hiai attny of thr^^e tl> 6 Uflat^d ^lepiu^Fits^ t^» liildi^s of. 

horde, rrar-chafiotd dihd fodt wit)i<)t<tj tmttiiber, 6oiiq[U4rmg frofti Sambbtir 
iO the nortij, Malw'a, Kiiruatf, K^uiorh, Jlmlofe, Jesauhiier, Deogir, Ty-* 
I«ng, even to tlio shores of the ocean, and OhAridmpoori in the east 5 . 
viefeorious o^er all the kings of the earth, and by wliom Satrttwhti Doorg, 
with its twelve townships, have been wrested from the Pramar Matuisi 
by whose son, Beelaji, whose birth-placa (ooi^niU) is Sri Dliar, this 
fountain was e:fccavated. Written and also engraved by Sydeva the 
stone-cutter {f^ootradhiity* 

Beneath the sui face of the fountain was another ios^ription* bnt 
there was no tiirie to bale out the water, Which some futurO traveller 
r>Ver the Pathat may accomplish. Sontra, or as classically written, 
Siitroodborg, the inaccessible to the foe,” was orie of th^ castles of the 
Prantiar, no doubt tiependent on Cheotore when Under the Mori dy* 
nasty ; and this was only one of tlie subdivisions of Oentral India, which 
Was all uildel* Pramar dominion, from the Nerbudda to the JuinUa; an 
assertion proved by in.scriptions and traditions. We shall liear of 
this at Mynal and Bijolli on onr return OVOr Oopermal, which I resolve 
10 thon/ughly acrpiainted with. 

Kotitfi, February 22d, clevOu iniles tO the banks of the Chumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more 
than SpOav-bigh, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a tjold^ 
pierOiug wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual all the 
w&y to the river, but the angle maybe estimated from the fact that the 
pinnacle (kullus) of the palace, though oiie hundred and twenty feet' 
above the level of the Cliumbul, wks not visible tintil within five iniles 
of the bank.' The barren tract we passed over is all in Boondi, until wo 
approach Kotah, where the lands of Nandta intervene, the personal 
domain of the regent ZaliiU Sing, aud the only territory beltmging to 
Kotah west of' the Olmmbiil. Kitrripooru, as well as all this regioU, is 
inhrfoiteJ by Bhils, of Which race a Very ititelligent individual acte<l fchm 
morning as uur guide. He says it is called by them Saba-ca^ndond, and 
that Luey were the sovereigns of it utilil dispossessed by the Raj- 
poots. We m^^y credit them, for it U Only fit for Bhits or theit* h^ethl'ett 
of tlm forest, the wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having 8e*en it, thoiigh*! 
have nowisli to retrace my steps bHir tide part of Oiy jouruey* Half way, 
w^ passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the divimty oftbi 
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ia m th^iiiiilst'uf'U grov^ o£ thoray taugl&tl jji'usltwoioiik whoae 
bmigU» wet^here aud there decorated syitU shveda of various coloured 
qlotb> offeiingsof the traveller to the forestdiviuity forp^otcctiouaga^inajl) 
ervil Bpirits^ by which 1 suppose the Bhila themselves are meant.* 

We inuBt not omit (though we have quitted the Pathar) to notice 
the ^Maypoles' erected at the entrauco of every village in the happy? 
vusiaM or Bpyug, whose concluding festival the Holi or Saturualiai da 
just-Over. This year-Uic seasonhas been most ungeiiial,and has produced 
sorrow rather timu gladness. Every pole Imsabundle of hay or straw tied 
at the top, and sonm have a cross stick like arms and a flag Hying ; but 
iu many parts of the Pathar, the more symbolic plough was substitutech 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and served the double purpose of a 
iSpri/i^-pole, and frightening the deer from labbling the young corn. , 
The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses tiie mind 
with a more lively notion of wealth aiid activity than most cities iu 
India. A strong wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at no great dis- 
tance from, the river, at the southern extremity of which is the palace 
(placed witliiu a castle separated from the towii), whose cupolas and 
slender minarets give to' It an air of light elegance. The scene id 
croWdefl with objects animate and inanimate. Between the river and 
the city are masses of people plying various trades; but the eye dwells 
upou the terminating bastion to the north, which is a little fort of itself, 
audcommands the country on both banks. Bub weehall have more to say 
cogardiiig this during our halt, which islikely to be of some cuutiuuauce. 

CHAPTER VIL 

UiiliedltkiniR^^ 0/ the at lCotah.--^Evejit fnl character of the period 

- of the anthQvs reeidcace there , — llie cnclcoo, — Description of the en- 

campment. — Cenotaphs of the Haras, — Severe tax 7ipon the cariosity 
of travellers in Kotah , — General insalubrity of Kotah , — Wellh 
iixfected. — Productive of fever.-- Ihiciny leave of the Maharaatmd 

Regent's sorrow.^^Grass the CImtnbuL — Restive elephants 
' Kimax'ie,^ — Regent's patrimonial estate, — Nandta, — Author's recep^ 

twn^by Madhu Sing, — Rajpoot music, — 2'he Punjabi tuppa.— 
of the %arly recreations of Zalim Sing . — Taler a^—Noagong.--^Ap^ 
ptoach of the Rajah of BoondL^Splendour of the cortege . — BoondL 
The castelUded paZac^, or Boondi-ca-mahl. — Visit to the^ 

. Illness of om party. — Quit BoondL — Cenotaphs ' in the village of 
Sitoor^ — The tutelary deity, Asapnrna. — Temple of Bha^dni^^ 
' Bct^ksbf the Madf — Thanok. — Ineeriptionsj-^Jehajpur.-^lhspm^ 
dble sidt of the Basste chief, — Singular Mness of the Author^ , 

- Ncetidta, S^te^rd^r — Aday of deliverance, which .had 

bBBn looked forward to by ail of us aa a new era in our existence. The 

w , , .. ]^a<^S i5’d«kci»ibs<i by i?s»k ah existhag in A£riea« 
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last four months of our residence atKotah was a coutitmed struggle 
Against cholera and deadly fever ; never in the mcnoiory of man was such 
a season known. This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording 
passing events ; and although tlie period of the iasb six montha~from 
my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my leaving it this morning-^ 
has been one of the most eventful of iny life, it has left fewer traces of 
these events upon my mind for notice in my journal thanif I had been 
less occupied. The reader may be referred, for an abstract of these 
occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which will make him sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the people amongst whom we have been living. To try 
back for the less important events which furnish the thread of the 
Personal Narrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is 
written, under fever and ague, and all my friends andservantsin a similar 
plight. Though we more than once changed our ground of encampment, 
sickness still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably until 
the dog-days of June;biit, although I had experienced every vicissi- 
tude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt any thing to be 
compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kishore or ‘ lake/ immediately 
east of the city, the sky became of that transparent blue which dazzles 
the eye to look at. Throughout the day and night, there was not a 
zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose and stillness of death. The 
thermometer was 104'' in the tent, and the agitation of the pimMa 
produced only a more suffocating air, from which I have fled, with a 
sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the bttse of the 
embankment of the lake. But the shade even of the tamarind or cool 
plantain was still less supportable. The feathered tribe, with their 
beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly down, and 
panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain a cool retreat The 
horses stood with heads drooping before their untasted^prOf/ender. 
Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the only sound which broke 
up6n the horrid stillness, was the note of the cuckoo ; it was the first 
time I had ever heard it in India, and its cheerful sound, together 
with the associations it awakened, produced a delightful rMief from 
torments which could not long be endured. We invariably (remarked 
that the bird opened his note at the period of greatest heat, about two 
o'clock in tbe day, and continued during intervals for about an hour; 
when he changed his quarters and quitted ua I afterwards became 
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mors familiar with this bird, and every day in the hot weather at OocU-< 
pur, when I resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard 
but frequently saw it.* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment ; it 
was at the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that little 
fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode, (vide Plate). Gardena 
fringed the base of the embankment, which was bordered with lofty 
trees; the extended and gigantic circumvallation, Over the parapets of 
which peeped the spires and domes of temples or mosques, breaking the 
uniformity, and occasionally even shewing the distant and elevated laud 
beyond the Ohumbul. We had also close to us a spot sacred to the maneM 
of the many heroes of this noble family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the 
Haras, which, if less magnificent than those of Marwar or Mewar, or 
evenmf the head of their line of Boondi, may vie with them all in the 
recollections they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments approaches 
near to the city wall, but is immediately under the dam of the lake, and 
beiUg enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observation. I was rejoiced 
to see fhe good order in which they were maintained, which was another 
of the anomalies in the Regent's character : for what can so much keep 
alive the proud sipirit of the Haras as these trophies of their sires ? But 
whatever the motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; nor could I 
resist an exclamation of respect to the veteran Regent, who is raising 
a monument to the last prince, which, if it survive to distant times, will 
afford room to some future traveller to say, that, with Maharao Orned 
Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the summit of its power. Nor 
should I deny myself the praise of having something to do with this 
harmless piece of vanity ; for I procured for the Regent free permission 
from the Rana of Mewar to take from the marble quarry at Kankerowli 
whatever suited his purpose, without price or duty : a request he was 
too pit»udtto make himself since their ancient quarrel. We had also 
the range of Madhu Sing's magnificent gardens, of many acres in extenlj, 
abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parterres of rose^ti^es, 
each of many roods of land. But what were all these luxuries conjoined 
with cholera morbus, and /i/p-f^^orra, ‘ tertian fever,' and eveiy other 
fetrer, around us ? But even these physical ills were nothing compared to 
the moral evils which it was my duty to find remedies for or to mitigate; 

* In almost every respect like a sprrow-hawk, perhaps a little more elongated and 
elegant in form ; and the beak I think wae straight, 
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and they w^re nev^r adverted to in the many de»patQ)»^8:|i(J4pes6|©dj, 
duri«g<)urreskleuce in this to, supreme authority* 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must bei 
amongst suoh interesting races ; to visit the ruins of ancient greatness, 
and to read their history in their monuments ; to march along the mar? 
gin of such streams as the Clmmbul or the Bliatnuni ; to be escorted 
by these gallant men, to be the object of their courtesy and friepdshipi 
and to benefit the condition of the dependant class; but the price of 
tl»is enjoyment was so high that few would voluntarily pay it, namely, 
a perpetuity of ill-liealth* Fortunately, however, for ourselves and our 
country, if these offices are neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do 
not make them beds of thorns ; there is 4 heart^stirring e^pitatiom* 
amidst such scenes, wiiich keeps the powers of mind and body alert : 
a feeling which is fortunately more contagious than cholera, and coin- 
municable to all around. How admirably was this feeling exemplified 
tlua morning ! Could my readers but have beheld the soldiers of my 
escort and other establishments, as they were ferried over the Chumbul, 
he would have taken them for ghosts making the of the Styx; 
there vpas not one of them who had not been in the gripe of pestilential 
fever or ague. Some of them had had cholera, and half of them had 
enlarged spleens. Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for theiUj, 
tliere were neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was ap 
delightful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed-riddeU| 
to leave their ills behind them cast of the Chumbuh 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during the 
monsoon. With the rise of the Obumbul, whoso waters filtrate through 
the fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral poiaoa smd tbp 
essence of decomposed vegetation. All those in the low grouud at our 
first encampment were orerflowed from this cause; and thp surface 
each was covered with an oily pellxcla of metallic lustre, wUosp oolourfi 
were prismatic, varying, with position or reflection, franv$hados of f 
pigeon's breast (which it most resembled), to every tint of blue Wendipg 
miAi gold. It is the same at Oodipur during the periodical rains, and 
with similar results, intermittent and tertimi fevers, frO{m which, as J 
said, not a man, iEuro|^ah or native, cBcaped* They are voryVhHth^atO* 
^•iid though not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yieldivg!o*^ly tp 
loalomel, which perhaps genierates a train of ills, * \ . . : . r 

Tlie last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of 
leave-taking. On the 5Ui, in nompauy with tlxe Begent# 1 pahi.iny 
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visit to the Maharao, who with* his brothers returned my farewell visit 
the day following ; and on the 8th and 9th the same formalities were 
observed with the Regent. The man who had passed through such 
scenes as the reader has perused, mow at the very verge of existence, 
could not repress his sorrow. His orbleas eyes were filled with tears, and 
as I pressed his palsied hands which were extended over me, the powey 
of utterance ^entirely deserted him. I would expunge this, if I did nob 
know that vanity has no share in relating what I consider to be a virtue 
in the Regent. I have endeavoured to paint his character, and could 
not omit this trait. I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of 
kind expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours after 
my suite, having been detained by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, 
though I started before the hot-fit had left me. The Regent had pre- 
pared the grand barge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank; bub 
i5*(««Ai?a7iadoor, my elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters 
to Oodipur: after his howda^ pad, and other gear, had been taken off and 
put into the boat, he plunged into the Chumbul with delight, diving in 
the deepest water, and making a water-spout of his proboscis. He had 
got a third of the way across, when a new female elephant, less ac- 
customed to these crossings, turned back, and Futteh Bahadoor, regard- 
less of his master, was so gallant as to go after her. In vain the mahout 
(driver) used his fursi, digging it into his head behind the ear ; this 
only exasperated the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts 
to shake off his pigmy driver. ITortunately (being too weak to mount a 
horse). I found a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded ; I pub 
my howda upon her, and the "victorious warrior ' suffered the indignity 
of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj Qolaub Sing, 
Jhala, a relation of the Regent, and one of the Omras of Kotah. It is 
a thritingioomfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave 
to it an air of dignity as well as of the picturesque. Our route to Nandta 
was over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with mango-graves; 
which do not surprise us, since we know it is the .family estate of thp 
Regent, ^'he patrinaonial abode is, therefore, much cherished* and is 
the frequent residence of his son Madhu Sing, by whom I was met half 
way between fcunarie, and conducted to the family dwelling, . 

Kandta is a jfine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence* We 
bhrpugh a gateway, at the top of which was the nobut-khmeh^ 

• 91 
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or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having colonnaded piaxzaa 
all round, in which the vassals were ranged. In the centre of this area 
was a pavilion, apart from the palace, surrounded by orangeries and 
odoriferous flowers, with a jet*d!eau in the middle, whence little canals 
conducted the water and kept iip a perpetual verdure. Under the arcade 
of tliis pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering of cannon, 
trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we took our seats ; and* scarcely had 
congratulations passed and the area was cleared of our escorts, when, 
to the sound of the tabor and the sweet notes of a Punjabi 

luppa saluted our ears. There is a plaintive simplicity in this music, 
which denotes originality, and even without a knowledge of the Ian* 
giiage, conveys a sentiment to the most fastidious, when warbled in 
the impassioned manner wliich some of these syrens possess. While the 
Mah rat ta delights in the dissonant which requires a rapidity 

of utterance quite surprising, the Rajpoot reposes in his tuppa, which, 
conjoined with his opium, creates a paradise, Here we sat, amidst the 
orange-groves of Nandta, the jet’d'eau threwing a mist between us and 
the gioupe, whose dark tresses, antelope*eyes, and syren-notes, were 
all thrown away upon the Frank, for my teeth were beating time from 
the ague-fit. 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty 
of Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from the 
very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji of Boondi challenged these ruffians to 
the encounter related in the annals. Having sat a quarter of an hour, 
in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to the son of the 
Regent, who had come thus far to escort me, we took leave and hastened 
to get a cup of tea. 

Taler Septetnher WiJi. — ^Two miles north-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory^ 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and well-wooded plain, the 
cotton particularly thriving. Talera is a large village on the^mafgin of 
a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully wooded, abounding in fish, 
whfch even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck. Talera is iti 
the of the vakeel who attends me on the part of the Boondi Raja, 

but is still a heap of ruins, and being tm the high road, is open to ^parties 
oT trbops. • * ff 

Nooffonff, February l2lfA. — The road very fair, though a little wind- 
ing, to avoid some deep ravines. The land rich, welt-watered, and too 
macli wooded ; but man is Wanting tb cultivate the fertfle waste. 
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eocainptng groiiad tufforded tiot a single tree to scraen us from a scorch* 
iag suu« We passed two cenotaphs, whet e Rajpoots had fallen; but there 
was uo inscription, and no one could reveal their history. 

Boondi, September 13^/i. — The country and roads, as usuali flat, 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi range, 
whose craggy and unequal summits shewed it could be no buttress to 
the table-lainj with which it unites. The general direction of tlie range 
is east*uorth*ea8t, though there are diverging ridges, the course of which 
it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal of the Raja s approach : 
soon the sound of drums, the clangor of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sandni-asivarst or cauiel-mes* 
seugers, announced the Raja*s presence. He was on horseback. Instantly 
1 dismounted from my elephant, and although too weak to contend with 
the fire of my steed Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sia 
against etiquette to have remained elevated above the prince. All 
Javadia*s warlike propensities were awakened at the stir of this spleu* 
did retinue, from which ever and anon some dashing young Kara 
issued, witching the world with noble horsemanship and as, in all 
the various evolutions of the there was not a steed in Raj* 

warra could surpass mine, to my vast inconvenience and no small 
danger, he determined on this occasion to shew them off. In one of his 
furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken parapet of a reservoir, 
and as I turned him short, he threw up his head, which came in 
contact with mine, and made my Chabookewar exclaim, AH mudatJ** 
** the help of Ali!’’ and a few more bounds brought me in contact with 
my friend, the Rao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After 
going through the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again 
gave me three fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship,, 
as he s^d, yith blunt sincerity, this is your home, which you have 
come to at last” With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave and 
preceded me. His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsel 
ornament, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of it 
As my filend twirled his lance in the midst of about eight hundred 
cavaliefs pud fifteen hundred foot, 1 thought of the deeds hiS aucestura 
ha!& performed/when leading such a gole, to maintain their reputation 
for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation of the treaty, when the 
geueroslty of Britain Ogein restored his couatry to independence. 
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What can Isay, in return for the restoration of my bome ? My ances>« 
tors were renowned in the time of the kings, in whose service many 
lost their lives; and the time may come when I may evince what I feel, 
if my services should be required : for myself, my chiefs, are all your's r 
I would pledge my existence that performance would not have lagged 
behind his promise. Wo allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order 
to avoid the clouds of dust which a Kajpoot alone can br^the without 
inconvenience; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Maharaja Bikraniajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup d'anl of tbo castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever 
side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking iu India; but it 
would require a drawing on a much larger scale than is here given, to 
comprehend either its picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Through- 
out llajwarra, which boasts many tine palaces, the Boondi-ca-mahl” 
is allowed to possess the first rank; for which it is indebted to situation, 
not less than to the splendid additions which it has continually received: 
for it is an aggregate of palaces, each having the name of its founder ; 
and yet the whole so well harmonizes, and the character of the ar4?hitec- 
ture is so uniform, that its breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from 
the peculiarity of the position, and serve to diversify its beauties. The 
Chutter-mahl, or that built by Raja Clmttcrsal, is the most extensive 
and most dern addition. It has two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in which 
the vassals are ranged, and through whose ranks you must pass before 
you reach the state apartments ; the view from which is grand. Gardens 
are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these 
I was received by the Raja, on my visit the next day. Whoever has 
seen the palace of Boondi, can easily picture to himself the hanging- 
gardens of Semiramis. After winding up the zig-zag road, I passed 
by these halls, through a vista of the vassals, whose con teyteeb manly 
looks delighted me, to the inner palace ; when, having conversed on the 
affjtirs of his country for some time, the Raja led the way to one of the 
terraces, where I was surprised to find a grand court assembled, under 
the shade of immense trees, trelissed vines, and a fine marblft reservoir 
of water. The chiefs and retainers, to the number of at least a^hfindred^* 
’icere drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne. The 
prospect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes 
the lakes called the Jeit Sagur and IVem-Sagar, with the gfordens ou 
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tbeir margins, and in the distance the city of Kotab, and both banks 
of the Ohumbul; and beyond these successive terraces andmahls, to 
the summit of the bill, is seen the cupola of the Dhahliae^a tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragiirh* 
This terrace is on a grand bastion, whicli commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city ; and yet, such is the immense 
mass of buil^f ng, that from the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Booiidi, even were I inclined. 
It was the traitor of Kiirwar who raised the walls of Tarragurh, and il 
was Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with walls, of which 
Oined Sing used to say they were not required against an equal foe, 
and no defence against a superior, — and only retarded reconquest if 
driven out of Boondi, whose best defence was its hills.” 

September 215^. — Partly by business, partly by sickness, we were 
compelled to halt here a week. Our friend the doctor, who had been 
ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave himself 
up. Cary found liim destroying his papers and making his will, and 
came over deeply affected. I left my bed to reason with iny friend, wlm 
refused all nourishment, and was sinking fast; but as much from 
depression of spirits as disease. In vain I used the common arguments 
to rouse him from his lethargy ; I then tried, as the last resort, to excite 
his anger, and reviled him for giving way, telling him to teach by ex- 
ample as well as precept. By this course, I raised a tinge of blood in my 
poor friend's cheek, and what was better, gob a tumbler of warm jelly 
down his throat ; and appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who was a 
favourite and had great influence, to keep rousing and feeding him, I 
left him. No sooner was he a little mended, than Cary took to his bed^ 
and nothing could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to get 
on; and with litters furnished by the Raja we recommenced our journey. 

Banks of the Maij lliver^ September 26i7i, distance ten miles. — I 
this d§y qijittcd my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. As I left my tent, 
I found the Maharaja of Thanoh, with the Dublana contingent (zahta), 
amounting to a hundred horse, appointed to escort me to the frontier. 
Our route lay through the^anda-ca-nu/, ‘ the valley of Banda/ whose 
gorge near the capital is not above four hundred yards in breadth, but 
gradtihlly expands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant. On 
both sides of this defile are numerous gardens, and the small temples 
and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places well-wooded, 
produce a most picturesque effect* All these cenotaphs are perfectly 
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ela^ical in form, being simple domes supported by slender columns; 
that of Sooja Bae is peculiarly graceful As we reached Sitoor, the val- 
ley closed our last view of the fairy palace of the Haras, rearing its 
domes and gilded spires half way up the mountain, the kangras of 
Tarragurh encircling it as a diadem, whilst the isolated hill of Meeraji, 
at the foot of which was the old city, terminates the prospect, and 
makes Boondi appear as if entirely shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred 
spot in the history of the Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary 
divinity, fair Hope {Asapurna), who has never entirely deserted them, 
from the saca of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to the present hour ; and 
though the enchantress has often exchanged her attributes for those of 
Kalima^ the faith of her votaries has survived every metamorphosis. A 
high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, which they assert is mentioned in 
the sacred books ; if so, it is not in connection with the Haras. The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhavani, of whom Asapurna is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure, but it is hallowed by the 
multitude of sacrificial altars to the ma^ies of the Haras who have 
* fallen in the faith of the ChetrL’ There were no inscriptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease linger the 
wide-spreading burr and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to prepare 
their incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil : it is chiefly 
for the latter purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhavanl is celebrated. We con- 
tinued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, but there being no 
good encamping ground, our tents were pitched a mile farther on, upon 
the bank of the Maij, whose turbid waters were flowing with great 
velocity from the accumulated mouutaiu-rills which fall into it during 
the equinoctial rains. 

Thanoh, September 27th. — This is the seat of Maharaja Sawuut 
Sing, tho eldest sou of my friend Maharaja Bikrarnajeet of Kheenee, 
He affords another instance in which the laws of adoption liave given 
the son precedence of the father, who, while he receives homage ip one 
capacity, must pay it in another; for young Sawuut was raised from the 
junior to the elder branch of Thauoh. The castle of Sawuut Sing, wliich 
guards the wcsterui frontier, is small, but of solid masonry, erected ou 
the crest of a low hill. Tliere are only six villages besidestTlianoh 
forming his fiefi whicii is burthened with the service of twenty-five 
horse. In Boondi, ‘ a knight's fee,’ or what should equip one cavalier^, 
is two hundred aud fifty rupees of rent In the afternoon ^ the Maharaja 
brought bis son aud heir to visit mo, a fiuo little fellow six yeais o|' age. 
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who with his sword buckkd by his side and miniatore shield on hia 
back, galloped his little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot. I 
procure^! several inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old, 

Jehajpnr, September 2Sth . — ^At daybreak, I again found the Maha- 
raja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. In 
vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed all the duties of 
hospitality; ‘^such were his orders, and he must obey them/' I well kbew 
the laws of the Medes were not more peremptory than those of Bisheo 
Sing; so we jogged on, beguiling the time in conversation regarding 
the semi-barbarous race of the tract I was about to enter, the Meenas of 
Jehajpiir and the Kirar or fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of 
the country, and who had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the 
Haras, fallen in defending their goods and chattels against their inroads. 
The fortress of Jehajpur was not visible until we entered the pass, and 
indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from 
the range but on its eastern face, and completely guards this important 
point of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed CAowum, or consist- 
ing of eighty-four townships, a favourite territorial subdivision: nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty. Jehajpur, however, actually contains above a hundred tOAvnships, 
besides numerous poorwaft, or ‘hamlets/ The population consists entirely 
of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four thousand knmptas, 
or ‘bowmen/ whose aid or enmity were not to be despised, as has been 
well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held the district during fifteen 
years. Throughout the whole of this extensive territory, which consists 
as mtich of land on the plains as in the hills, the Meena is the sole 
proprietor, nor has the Ranaany property but the two tanks of Bood 
Lohari, and these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during 
his tenure.* 

I was met at the frontier by the tpnati of Jehajpur, headed by 
the ol8 clfief of Bussie and his grandson Urjoon,of whom we have 


♦ The indi^notts Meetia affords here an excellent nractical illustration of Menu’s 
axiom, that the right in the soil belongs to him who first cleared and tilled the land/^ 
Tlie Rajpoot conqueror claims and Teceiyes the tribute of the soil, but were be to at- 
eempt to enforce more, he wotild soon be brought to his senses by one of their various 
modes of feSlf-defence— incendiarism, self-immolation, or abandonment of the lands in 
a body# We have mystified a very simple subject by basing our arguments on the 
arrangemesits of the Mahomedan conqueror. If we mean to follow his Example, whoSe 
ddbtrine was the ISw of the sword, let us do it, but we must not confound might with 
right ; consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will inVeiriably appear that the right in the soil is in the onltivator, who 
maintains even in eicile the hapotorca-hhomy in as decided a manner as any free- 
holder in England* But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to those who are not 
blinded by |ifejndioe» 
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spoken in the journey to Kotah. It was a very respectable troop of 
cavalry^ and though their appointments were not equal to my Hara 
escort, it was satisfactory to see assembled, merely at one post, a body 
which the Bana two years ago could not have collected round his own 
person, either for parade or defence : as a beginning, therefore, it is 
good. Eeceived also the civil manager, Sobhararn, the nephew of the 
minister, a very good man, but without the skill to manage such a tract 
He was accompanied by several of the Meena naiqiies, or chiefs. There 
is much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and of history ; 
we shall therefore halt for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ex{raordinary attach of illness in the author. Suspicion of poison. 
Journey to Mandehjurli . — The Kirar. — IVanquil state of the country. 
The Meenas subsiding into peaceful subjects. — 8cenery in the route, 
Sahsiiu, or ecclesiastical lands. — Castle of Amergurh. — Kachowra. 
Its ancient importance . — Our true policy with regard to the feuda* 
lories in these parts. — Damnioh. — Manpura. — Signs of reviving 
prosperity. — Arrival at Mandelgnrli . — 'The Diiserra . — Sickness of 
the party left behind, — Assembly of the Mhomias and Jatels. 
Description cif Mandetgurh. — Rebuilt by one of the 2'akshao 9*ace. 
Legend of iMandelgnrh . — Genealogical tablet of stone, — Pedigrees 
of the tribes. — Mandelgurh granted to the Hahtores by Arungzebe, 
Jlecovered by the Rana . — 'Taxes imposed. — Lavish gi^ants.^Bageet. 
The author rejoins his party, — Birslahas. — Akolah. — Desolation of 
the country. — Inscriptions. — Ilamirgurh. — SeoroJi. — Stiperh land^ 
scape. — Mirage . — Testimony of gratitude from the elders of Poorh, 
2'hrivmg state of Moroiclee. — Rasmy. — Antiquities . — Curious law. 
J % ssmoh . — Waste country, — Inscri ptions , — Copper mines, — S unwar. 
Triveni, or point of junction of three rivers , — Temple of Parswa^ 
nath, — Deserted, state of the country. — Kurairah. — Mcnvlee. — Bar^ 
ren country. — Hunting seat of Nahra^Muggra, — Heights of T*oo$ 
and Mairta. — End of second journey* 

Jehajpur, October 1st. — My journalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to Iheir beds, my 
relative, Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner; but fever and 
ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator. 
I hud, however, fancied a cake of mw/c/ti flour, but had not ^aten two 
mouthfuls before I experienced extraordinary sensations; my bead 
seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone would have filled 
the tent; my tongue and lips felt tight and swollen, and although I 
underwent no alarm, nor suffered the slightest loss of sense, I deemed 
it the prelude topneof those violent attacks, which have assailed ma 
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for several years past, and brought me to the verge of death. I begged 
Captain Waugh to leave me ; but he had scarcely gone before a con- 
striction of the throat came on, and I thought all was over. I rose up, 
however, and grasped the tent-pole, when my relative re-entered with 
the surgeon. I beckoned thetn not to disturb my thoughts, instead of 
which they thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which 
operated witli magical celerity. I vomited voilently ; the constriction 
ceased ; I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, 
bathed iu perspiration, and without a remnant of disease. It was diffi- 
cult to account for this result: the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained iu the cake, and as it would have been too 
great a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker Wfvs dis- 
charged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to induce 
Captain Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still more fortunate 
for me that the doctor was not able to go out with his dshing-rod, 
for the whole transaction did not last five miimtes. This is about the 
fourth time I have been “ upon the brink” (c« nari poncha) since I 
euter^id Mewar. 

Kttjoori, October, 2d , — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having au important duty to perform at Maudelgurh, 
which is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I shall 
meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time compe.leil 
to shut myself up iu mypalki; incessant fever and ague fur the last two 
months have disorganized a frame which has had to struggle with many 
of these attacks. We are nowin what is termed the Kirar, for so the 
tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to the verge of the plateau ; 
and my journey was through a little nation of robbers by birth and 
profession : but their kiimptas (bows) were unstrung, and their arrows 
rusting iu the quiver. Well may ourempire in the east be called one of 
opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain, escorted by a few of 
Skinner’s horse, may journey through the valley ofKujoori, where, {three 
short years ago, every crag would have concealed au ambush prepared 
to plunder him ! At present, I could by signal have collected four thou- 
sand bow'men around me, to protect or to plunder ; though the Meenas, 
finding that their rights arerespected,aresubsidingiutoregulur tax- 
paying subjects, and call out with their betters “ Utid Raj /” (" May 
-your sway be everlasting! ”) We hud a grand convocation of the Meeua 
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Naiquei, and, in the Rana's name, 1 disttibuted crimson tnrbana and 
scarfs ; for as through our mediation the Rana had just recovered the 
district of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its settlement. I found these 
Meenas true children of nature, who for the first time seemed to feel 
tliey were received within the pale of society, instead of being con- 
sidered as outcasts. The heart must leap kindly back to kindness/’ ia 
a sentiment as powerfully felt by the semi-barbarians of the Eirar as 
by the more civilized habitants of other climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, scattered 
here and there. The scene was wild, and the cool morning air imparted 
vigour to iny exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley in many places 
are covered with trees to the very summit of the mountains, on which 
the koorkerooov wild cock was crowing his matins, and we were in 
momentary expectation of seeing some bears, fit associates of the 
Meenas, in their early promenades. As we approached Kujoori, tlm 
valley widened, so as to admit of its being termed a township of fifty- 
two thousand beegbaa, which afforded another proof of ancestral wisdom, 
for it was in Wmm, or grant to the Brahmins: but the outlaws bf the 
Kirar, though they sacrifices a tithe of their plunder to *our Lady of 
the Pass * (Ghatta Rani), have little consideration for the idlers of the 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas ; for the Bhomia 
Rajpoots, despising all the anathemas of the church, have seized on the 
best lands of Kujoori. But only a small portion of the hatonna (fifty-two 
thousand), about seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola, or Kachowra, October 3d. — Execrable roads! Our route 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the west- 
ward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, whose 
chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at Jehajpur, 
but his uncle PaharSing, who is a great favourite with our party (by 
whom he is known as ‘ the mountain-lion ’), came to meet aRd conduct 
me to the castle. But I was too unwell, or should on many accounts 
ha^e desired to visit this somewhat celebrated abode of one of the Babas 
(infanta) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for him against his potent 
neighbour of Shahpoora, which has elsewhere been related.* ft quite 
unassailable, being built on an isolated rock, and, except^by a (xrcuitotts 
path on one side, there is no passage through the dense jungle that 


• Bee Vol. 1, p, 195, 
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surrounds it : a mods of fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if 
universally followed in this land so studded witik fortresses, would waste 
no small portion of the sovereignty. I was qtiite satisfied with this view 
of the castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect. In the foreground is the cenotaph of Rana TJrsi, in the centre 
of the valley, which extended and gradually opened towards Mandel- 
gurh, whose^lue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. The hills 
to the right were broken abruptly into masses, and as far as the eye 
could stretch on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic rocks. To 
reclaim this district, the largest in Mewar, I arn now intent, liaving 
convoked all the Biiomias and Patels of its three hundred and sixty 
townships at the chief city, Mandelgurli. My friend, Paliar Sing, as 
locum tenens of his uncle, expended powder on the occasion ; and must 
have charged his ‘patererots to the muzzle. Pahar-ji joined me on lus 
Paneh^Kalian (so they term ahorse with four white legs and a white 
liose), and determined to escort me to Maudelgurh; a service, as he said, 
not only due from his family, but in accordance with the commands of 
his sovereign the Rana, of whom Pabar was a faithful, zealous, and 
valiant supporter during his adversity. The Bhomias of Maudelgurh^ 
ill fact, generally deserve the praise of having maintained this strong- 
hold without either couimaud or a8.sistance throughout the whole 
period of his inisfortunes, 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in fhe rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village* 
lu former times, it must have been a place of importance, for all 
urouud, to a considerable distance, the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture of a superior character, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp ; and, half way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brushwood 
of the S/m,^h6 ruins of a temple : but tradition has perished with the 
population, who were subjected at once to the course of constant foreign 
invasion and the inroads of tlid Meeuas of the Eirar. Thus a soil, whose 
richness b apparent from the luxuriance of its meadows, is in a state of 
eniire^esolation. Kachowra forms the of Shahpoora in this dis- 
trict, wlfose c^iief has to serve two masters, for he is a tributary of 
Ajmere for Shabpoora, itself a fief of Mewar, and holds an estate of 
about forty thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandelgurh, which has 
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been two years under sequestration for his refusal to attend the sum- 
mons to Oodipur, and for his barbarous murder of the chief of Arner- 
gnrh.* Tins is a state of things which ought not to exist. When we 
freed these countries from the Mabrattas, we should have renounced 
the petty tributes imposed upon the surrounding chiefs noi witldnih^ 
limits of the district of Ajmere, and the retention of which is the 
source of irritating discussions with these princes through the feudato- 
ries. Presuming on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his 
sovereign's warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmere; 
nor was it until he found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that 
he deigned to appear at the capital. The resumption of the estate in 
Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpoora; 
he has already tooinucli in the Chourasi, or eighty-fotir townships of 
Sliahpoora, for such a subject as he is, who prefers a foreign master to 
his legitimate lord. I would recommend that the Rahtore chiefs of 
Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now tributary to Ajmere, aiid who 
consequently only look to that state, should be replaced under their 
proper head: the sacrifice is of no moment tons, and to them it will 
be a boon. 

Damnioh, %th October. — I was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by 
the uiihealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jungle. This is a 
fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the bhomias and ryots, 
to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land remaining 
waste. Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated putta of Shahpoora, is a 
town of two thousand houses ; a universal ruin ! 

Manpoora, ibth, — After a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile scuth-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.f The 
entire pop\ilation of Manpoora turned out to receive me ; the damsels 
with their brazen vessels of water on their heads; but the song of the 
Suhailea had ceased to charm, and my ague made me to5 ill even to 
return their kindness. To-day it has abated, and to-morrow, with 
anoVher respite, I will try to get through the work which brought me 
here. Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoiced Jo see the 
signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora ; some fine patches of 
B\igav-cnne were refreshing sights, , * * 

• See Vol. I, p. 196, 

f Bj TniBtake,. Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map, 
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Mandelff^trhy 16<A and 17th . — ^Proceeded tip the valley and en- 
camped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and 
his cortege came to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled to 
ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret. It is by no means formi- 
dable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low rampart 
wall, and bastions encircling the crest of the hill The governor's 
residence aj/pears on the west side, at which spot the Regent of Kotah 
was compelled to abandon his ladders, which they retain as a trophy. 
This is the festival of the Duserra, the day sacred to Rama ; but feast- 
ing is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day or abstinence from dinner. 
Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very ill, and giving a 
poor accounij of my friends, especially Cary, who is sinking rapidly. 
He left them encamped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the Bunas 
where I shall join them to-morrow. He found me on my charpae 
(pallet), with some threescore leeches (which I had got from Mandel- 
gurh) on my left side,* while I was attending to and noting down the 
oral reports of the Bhomias and Patels of the district, who filled my 
tent, many reftiaining in groupes outside. I notwithstanding got 
tlirou^h the work to my satisfaction, and have obtained a thorough 
insight into the agricultural details of this fine tract, which I may 
touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a splen- 
did dynasty of kings to Auhalwarra (Nehrwalla) Patun, who ruled over 
the western maritime provinces of India from the tenth to the four- 
teenth century. They were of the great Takshac or Ophite race, which, 
with three other tribes, became converts to Brahminism. The Balnote 
of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family which occupied Tonk-Thoda 
on the Bunas, recognized in their traditional poems as Takshac, or, in 
the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘city of the takshac, or snake.* f Although 
tradition%sserts that the Solanki of Thoda migrated from Patun during 

* Enlarg^ement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of protracted 
fever and ague, arising from such causes as niflicted us. I could feel the spleeff at the 
very pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone. The bleeding reduce'd it. as it did generally 
in my cais ; for the leeches were enormous, and must have each drained half an ounce 
of blood i but 1 had only the choice of them or the actual cautery, which was strongly 
recommended by my native friends : of two evils I chose what appeared to me the least. 
^ T Toftk-Thot^a is well worth visiting. The artist might till a portfolio with architec- 
tural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality arc found in its 
hills. The sacred caveof Gokurnu, celebrated in the history of the great Chohau king, 
Beesildeo of Ajmei-e, is also worth notice. 
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the religious wars in the twelfth century, it is more probable that the 
brancii fixed itself here during their progress from the north in search 
of settlements; for, their genealogical creed assigns Ijokote, in th0 
Punjab, as the cradle of their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amount- 
ing to demonstration of the ludo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, 
that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of their entrance 
into the world through the medium of fire (agni): in fact,*the glorious 
egotism of the Brahmin is never more conspicuous than when he 
asserts the superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient races of 
Surya and Soma; tliat ‘'those were born of woman, but they were made 
by the Brahmins:** a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In 
spite of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhui coond of Aboo, 
tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahnuns, and brings 
them all from the north. Be this as it may, the branch which fixed 
itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to the tract, which is still recognized 
by some as Balnote. The first possession the founder had was Larpoora, 
a town of great antiquity. He had in his service a Bhil, named Mandoo, 
who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the wild hog, came upon one 
sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the animal, he be^an to 
sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his astonishment, found it transmuted 
to gold. He repaired to his master, who returned with Mandoo, and 
found the stone, with the hog still asleep beside it ; but no sooner had 
he seized upon his prize, than disappeared. With the possession 

of the paris-puUer, the ‘ philosopher’s stone,* he raised tlie walls of 
Mandelgurh, which was so named after the fortunate Bhil. By an act 
of injustice to one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelgurh to a descend- 
ant. This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the Balnote 
prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not told ; but 
be forcibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to the king, who 
sent aforceand expelled the Balnote from Mandelgurh, and hfedeScend- 
ants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kochrode, retainitig, though 
mere peasants, the distinctive title of RaO. The numerous stories of 
this kind, common throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the foundation 
of many ancient places, may merely record, in this manner, thg dis- 
covery ol mineral wealth; from the acquisition and the loi^of which th^ 
legendary moralist has coijstructed his tale. 

1 discovered in the remaius of a marble bawari, or reservior,at 
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KachoTrra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solaiiki 
family, which will require time to decipher. Tradition, however, is busy 
with the name of Raja Bheem, and his son Burrnn of Anhui warra, from 
whom many tribes branched off; and although, from the first, only royal 
bouses were founded, the other claims a greater celebrity from originat- 
ing a heterogeneous breed, which descended into the tiiird and fourth 
great olasses,athe Vaisya and Sndra. From him the Bhagairwal Maha- 
jins, who became converts to the Jain faith, claim descent, as well as 
the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh ; the Soonart, or goldsmiths, of Bonkun ; 
the Bhil communities of Oguua-Panora (or Mewar) ; and likewise those 
of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from Biirruu and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of burrun-sunhur, applied to the mixed 
classes, 1 am not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of the “twelve and 
frhalf (sari Jara nya<) castes of Mahajins,” or mercantile tribes, sub- 
divided into innumerable families, the greater portion of whom profess 
the Jain creed, and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important 
fact in the pedigree of this considerable part of the population. The 
lineal descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small 
villagS ; and two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri 
and Jehajpur retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both 
in Cheetore ; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the revo- 
lutions that have deprived them of their estates ; nor would any prince 
of Raj warra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such is the 
virtue of pedigree in these regions. I should imagine that the Baluotes 
held of the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been an integral por- 
tion of that state during the most flourishing period of the Aiihulwarra 
dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore savours of conquest ; in 
which case we have at once a solution of the question, and proof that 
the Baluote was inducted into Mandelgurh by his superior, Komarpal.* 
In S. 1765 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzebe granted Mandelgurh 
to the*RaBtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and*repair8 of the castle. To remedy this, he 
imposed a tax, called daotra or dasotra, or ‘ tenth’ of the net value of 
each l^arvest, upon bis Bhomia brethren. When the Rana succeeded in 
e^pellii/g the joyal garrison, he found it a work of some difficulty to get 
rid of the Rahtore feudatories; and he gave them regulwrpwtta* for 


See Inscription, Vol. I, p. 839. 
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their estates, subject to the payment oidasotra ; but aa be found it led 
to interference, in the inspection of crops, and to fluctuation and appeals 
in bad seasons, he commuted the tax for service of one horseman and 
one foot-soldier for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain small 
sum annually to mark their tributary condition. 

In tliese times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the Ranawuts, Kauawuts, and Suktawuts, 
who established their rights with their swords when the district was 
subjected to the emperor. In the same manner as with the Kahtores, 
the Rana confirmed their acquisitions on the payment of certain fines 
called bhom-hurrur, which were either burzkar and trisola, or ‘ annual’ 
and ‘triennial;’ the first being levied from the holders of single vil- 
lages, the latter from those wlio had more than one. Thus, Amergurh 
was fixed at two thousand five hundred rupees ; Amuldob, fifteen hun- 
dred; Teentoro, thirteen hundred; Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &c. 
triennially, having obtained their lands by main force. They also, when 
Mandelgurh was threatened, would repair with their vassals and defend 
it during ten days at their own expense, after which they received 
rations from the state. There were various other fines collected from 
the Bhomia vassalage, such as loasma, or for the support of the Nakar^ 
chis (kettle-drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-bearers 
attached to each garrison. Tiiere was also khur-lakur, for wood and 
forage, which has been elsewhere explained ; hal-burra, or ‘ plough-tax^’ 
and ffhasmali, or ‘ pasturage,* the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing to 
these circumstances, the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II., that Omed 
Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages in Maudel- 
gurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine of three 
thousand two hundred and fifty rupees annually for ghasmaU, with five 
hundredmoreto the deputy governor, and two hundred to the Cliou^ 
dri* or territorial head of the district,' In this lavish manner were 
estates disposed of. This family cuutinued to hold it until S. 1843, 
when the minister Somji, in order to obtain his support during the 
Cbondawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this» service, 
and in addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangermow 
and Borwahou the Plateau, and the rich estate of Ageoacha on the 
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Kfiari ; in return for which, he exacted a stipulation to serve with four 
hundred horse : a contract fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who 
fell leading his contingent at the battle of Oojein. His descendants 
seem to have claimed immunity on the score of hia service ; and the 
present incumbent is a madman. Great changes, however, have recently 
been made in the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines 
have all merged into a duty more accordant with the character of the 
Rajpoot: service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpur, and a 
fixed annual sum from those who are too poor to command even a single 
horse. 

Bageet, eight miles. — A large village on the west of our own 

stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over a 
rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my sick friends, 
all very ill; the Doctor better, but Gary in a very precarious condition. 

BirslahaSi IQth, — The route over the most fertile plains of Mewar ; 
but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja came 
out to meet me, a courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut 
clan, descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder branch of the 
Shalf{)oora family. Both hia father and grandfather fell defending the 
cause of Shah Jehan against the usurper Aruugzebe, which lost him 
his birthright; but he has five villages left attached to Birslabas. 
Encamped near the altars of his heroic ancestors. 

Amhdli, 21«i, six and a-half miles. — ^The route over a scene of 
desolation ; fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied ; they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to the printers of that town, thence called Cheepa-ca-Akolali, to distin- 
guish it from another of the same name. I halted at Birslabas, received 
several visits, and held interesting conversations with the Maharaja; 
but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry state. I can pay no atten- 
tion to barometer or perambulator ; of the latter Baboo Mohes keeps 
a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Ilamirguvh^ 22d. — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ranawut, 
the son of Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloombra 
princes m the rebellion of S. 1848, during which he obtained it. The 
jpresent chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; and as he did not discharge 
the baoris, or professional thieves in his service, on the return of these 
days of peace, he was deprived of two towns amounting to seven thousand 
rupees’ annual rent He ought, indeed, by the treaty of A.D. 1818, to 

» 93 
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haTe lost Hamirgiirb, but he contrived bj various indirect means to 
elude it, and to retain this, one of the most thriving places in Mewar. Ik 
contains about eight hundred inhabited bouses, tenanted chiefly by 
manufacturers of chintz and dopattis, or ‘ scarfs/ such as are worn by 
all the Rajpootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, 
which live unmolested amidst the sangarav^i\d lotos. The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakrole, as 1 found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Seanok^ 23rf, eight miles and three furlongs. — ^We are now in the 
very heart of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can reach. Traces 
of incipient pn>sperity are visible, but it will require years to repair 
the mischief of the last quarter of a century. Passed through Ojhanoh, 
Amlee, Nereoh — all surrendered in consequence of the treaty of 1818 : 
the last-mentioned, together with Seanoh, from the Red Riever as 
we have nicknamed the chieftain of Bhadaisir. The prospect from 
this ground is superb: the Oodipur hills in the distance; those of 
Poorh and Goorhih, with their cupolas, on our right; the fantastic peak 
of Burruk rising insulted from the plain. We are now approaching a 
place of rest, which we all much require; though I fear Cary 'dP will 
be one of perpetuity. Saw a beautiful Mirage {see-kote) this morning, 
the certain harbinger of the cold season. The ridge of Poorh underwent 
a thousand transformations, and the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned 
with a multitude of spires. There is nob a more delightful relaxation 
than to watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition. This was the first really cold morning. The 
pimchaet, or elders of Poorh, with several of the most respectable in- 
habitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see me, and 
testify their happiness and gratitude ! Is there another nook in the 
earth where such a principle is professed, much less acted on ? Hear 
their spokesman’s reply to my question, “ why did they take the trou- 
ble to come BO far from home ?” I give it verbatim : “ Our^owii had 
not two hundred inhabited dwellings when you came amongst us ; 
now J.here are twelve hundred : the Ranatis our sovereign, bub you are 
to us next to Purmeswar (the Almighty); our fields are thriving, trade 
is reviving, and we have not been molested even for the wedding- 
portion.^ We are happy, and we have come to tell you so ; and what 
is l ive cosa, or five hundred, to what you have done for ua ? ” All very 

^ - * VVhen the Rana was about celebrating simultaneously the marriage of two 

daughters and a grand-daughter to the princes o£ Jessulmer, Biluuer, and Kubenearb. 
bis eabjeote were called on for the “ tenth*” ^ 
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true; my friends, if you think so. After a little wholesome advice to 
keep party feuds fi'oin the good town of Poorb, they took leave, to 
return their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half- past 
seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rawurdob, whose 
son I redeemed from captivity iu the fortress of Ajrnere. Worn out ; 
but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny one s self to chiefs who 
have also come miles from the best motives. Now for coffee and the 
charpae, 

Raitny, 23rd October . — The direct or usual route is thirteen and 
a-haif miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. Had 
I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas tlie whole 
way; os it was, for the last half I skirted its low banks, its limpid stream 
jflpwiog gently to the north-east. Found the cultivation considerably 
increased compared with last year ; but it is still a desert, overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, in which these little cultivated oases are 
** few and far between,” Morowlee was thriving in the midst of ruin, 
with fifty-seven ploughs at work ; there were but twelve when I entered 
Mewmr. Kasmy has also seventy families instead of the twenty I found ; 
and in a few years I hope to see them greatly increased. We had some 
delicious trout from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught 
last year at Pahona, the largest of which weighed se '^enty-three rupees, 
or about two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. 
My friend Tom David Steuart was more successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the’fly ; in revenge we took them, unsportsman- 
like, in a net. This appears to be the season for eating them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at work 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of Raja Chund ; 
but whether the Pramar of Ohuiideravati, or the Ohohan of Abhanair,.! 
cannot learn. There were vestiges of past days ; but even in these re- 
gion!, where to a certain extent they respect antiquity, 1 find the 
ruined temples are despoiled, and appropriated to modern fabrics. 
Amongst the groves of Rasu^ I found some fragments of patriarchal 
legislation, prohibiting the ladies from carrying ‘away under their 
gF/ia 5 ^ra*( petticoats) any portion of the sad, or village-feast !” I also dis- 
covetejjl a tablet raised by the collective inhabitants of Rasmy, which 
Vellillustrates the truth, that they had always some resort against) 
oppression. It runs as follows: “Written by the merchants, bankert, 
printers, and assembled pnnehaet of Rasmy — Whereas the collector 
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of town-duties oppressed the merchant by name Fakar, and exacted 
exorbitant duties on grain and resa (unbleached cloth), for which he 
abandoned the place; but the government-officer having forsworn all 
such conduct for the future, and prevailed on him to return, and 
having taken the god to witness — we, the assembled punchy have set 
up this stone to record it. Asar the 3d, S. 1819.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot ip Mewar, as 
a subaltern of the Resident’s* escort, when it passed through Rasrny. 
Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied with her 
history and that of her neighbours. 

Jassmoh, 'iMlt; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct. — This in past limes was a township of celebrity, and in the heart 
of the finest soil in India, with water at hand ; but it had not a single 
habitation when we entered the countr y ; now, it has eighty families. 
Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of untrodden 
jilain ; the Bunas continued our companion half way, when »Jie departed 
for Guloond to our right. Saw many inscriptions, of which we shall 
give an account hereafter. Passed the copper-mines of Diireeba ; but 
they are filled with water, and the miners are all dead. « 

Sunwar, 25th ; distance twelve and a-half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh ; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field of 
battle between Rawul Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhola Bheem, of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Ohund in his Rasa, This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of Mewar, is 
overgrown with the kesoola or plas, and lofty rank grass ; and the sole 
circumstance by which it is known is the site. The bard describes the 
battle as having occurred in Khet-Kuraira, or field of Kuraira, and 
that the Solankhi, on his defeat, retreated across the river, meanipg 
the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. A little way from hence 
is the Snngum,ov point of junction of the Bairis and Bunas, which, 
with a third small stream, forms a triveni; at their point of confluence 
there is an altar to Mahadco. 

Kuraira there is a temple of sotpe celebrity, dedicated to tbe 
twenty-third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. I found several in- 
scriptions recording its foundation in S. 11 . . , and several frofn 1300 
to 1350. Wo must supply the figures wanting in the first. The^pftests 
aro poor and ignorant ; but they are transcribing its history, and such* 
as it is it shall be given. The temple is imposing, and though evidently 

♦ My esteemed iriead, Mr* Grseme Mercer, of Masvisbank, 
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erecti^ in the decline of the arts, may be considered a good specimen 
for the twelfth century. It consists of two domes, supported by numer- 
ous massive columns of a .species of porphyry, of close texture, exces- 
sively hard, and taking a fine polish. The capitals of the columns are 
filled with Jain figures of their pontijSs. The domes are of nearly equal 
diameters, about thirty feet each, and about forty in height; under 
the farther ane is the sanctum of Parswa, and the other within the 
votaries. There is a splendid colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, 
richly sculptured, which gives a very grand appearance to the whole 
edifice ; but it stands ill the midst of desolation. Even thirty years 
ago, these plains were covered with crops of/oa?*, in which an elephant 
would have been lost ; now there is .scarcely the trace of a footpath, and 
with some difficulty did I make way in my palhi (for I am unable to 
Haount my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped 
it, and the hahool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, which 
formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; and more 
than half of these have been built since we came amongst them. The 
damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the ' song of joy,* and 
bringing water. The distance is seven miles from Rasmy to Kuraira, 
and nine thence to Suuwar. The latter belongs to one of the infiints 
(habas) of Mewar, the Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehdar or com- 
mandant of Koraulmer. This chief town of the estate of my friend the 
Maharaja is but small, and in no flourishing condition. There is a small 
fort, in which he contrived to maintain himself against the savage 
bands who long prowled over the country. — Transcribed an inscription, 
and found it to be the abolition of a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Maowlee, 2Qth ; seven and a-half miles. — As usual, all was barren 
between Sunwar and Maowlee ; though at each are the traces of re** 
viving industry. This was formerly a considerable town, and rated in 
the books at seven thousand rupees* annual rent ; but now it yields not 
seven ^un^red. Its population consists of about eighty families of all 
classes, half of which have been recalled from their long exile in Malwa 
and Caudeish, and have already given a new aspect to Maowlee in^ its 
sugar-canes. Her highness’ steward, however, is not one of the faithful. 
There isb a very fine hawari, or reservoir, of coarse marble, con- 
Btructfd by Baeji liaj, * the royal mother* of the present Rana and his 
sister, ii^ whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated S. 1737> record- 
ed an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that the oil-mill of Maowlee 
should not work on the four rainy mouths in mder to lessen the 
(Itistructiou of animal life. 
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Heights of 7*oos and Mairta, 27th; fourteen miles and a-half.— ^ 
At length there is an end to our disastrous journey ; p.nd from this ground 
I stir not again, till I start for Samoodra (the sea), to embark for the 
land of my sires. Our route, as usual, over desolate fields, doubly 
striking as we passed^Jthe hunting-seats of Nahra-Muggra, or ‘ tiger- 
mount.' Bajraj, the royal steed, who seemed instinctively to know he 
was at the end of his journey, was unwilling to quit the^ath and his 
companions, when I urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace 
of the Ranas, where, without metaphor, the owl stands sentinel and 
which wascrumblinginto and chokingup theBhamuni, wliose monoton- 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the melancholy sensa- 
tions which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is aiding its 
rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself every where, rends its walls 
asunder. The range of stabliiig for thirty horses, all of stone, even to 
the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It was on this spot, according to 
the chronicles, that the sage Harit bestowed the enchanted blade upon 
the great sire of the Seesodias, eleven centuries ago ; but they have run 
their career, and the problem remains to be solved, whether they have 
to commence a new course, or proceed in the same ratio of decay as the 
palace of the tiger-mount. The walls around this royal preserve w) lon- 
ger serve to keep the game from prowling where they please. A noble 
boar crossed our path, but had no pursuers ; * our blood was cold we 
wanted rest. As we approached our old ground, my neighbours of 
Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded 
by the dhoi> of Toos audhis huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their 
lootas or brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of wel- 
come. I dropped a piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to 
rest my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again 1 Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The author obliged to take a journey to BoondL — Cause of the journey* 
Sudden death of the Rao Raja, who left his son to the ixiithoi^s care. 
The cholera morbus, or niurri. — Its ravages, — Crmous ecepedient to 
^exclude it from Kotah and Boondi.’-^Bad weather. — Death of the 
author* s elephant. — Pohona, — Bhilwara , — Gratifying reception of 
the author,^ State of the town contrasted with its former condition. 
Projects for its further improvermni. — Reflexions on its rise. — JeJiaj- 
poor. — Difliculties of the road. — Arrival at Boondi . — Theasjpect of 
the conrL^Interview with the young Rao Raja. — Attentions paid^to 
the author, 

Oodipur, July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of roy 
journey in October last year, I had no expectation that I should ever 
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put niy foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old England ; but ‘ honliar / * as my Rajpoot friends exclaim, 
with a sigh, when an invincible destiny opposes their intentions. I had 
only awaited the termination of the monsoon to remove the wreck of a 
once robust frame to a more genial clime ; and now it will remain to be 
proved whether my worthy friend Duncan s prophecy — “ you must die, 
if you stay hWe six mouths more ” — will be fulfilled. Poor Cary lies en- 
tombed on the heights of Mairta; the doctor himself is Just going off 
to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah fever ; and, as if that were not 
enough, the narooay or Guinea-worm, has blanched his cheek and made 
him a cripple. My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed by 
a continuance of the same malaria, and in a few days I again start eolus, 
in the midst of the monsoon, for Harouti. 

^ . A few days ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
momenta nominated me guardian of his infant son, and charged me to 
watch over liis welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal letter of 
the minister was accompanied by one from theRani, inotherof the young 
prince, •from whom also, or in his name, I had a few lines, both second- 
ing the becpiest of the dying prince, and reminding me of the dangers 
of a minority, and the elements by which they were surrounded. The 
appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was ordered out for immediate 
departure t# Mairta, and thence to Maowlee, twenty-five miles distant, 
where I should join them. 

Tlie Raja fell a victim to murri, the emphatic appellation of 
* cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 1817. They 
might well say that, if at this important period in their history, we de- 
stroyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
repose, we had in lieu of it, introducec^i^a^A amongst them, for such is 
the interpretation of murri* It was in our armies that this disease 
first appeai'^d in northern India; and although for some time we flat- 
tered ourselves that it was only the intemperate, the ill-fed, or ill- 
clothed, that fell victims to it, iVe soon discovered that, murri was*no 
respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, the European 
and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and the abstinent, 
were alike subject to her influence. 1 can number four intimate friends, 
my brother officers, who were snatched away in the very prime of life 
by this disease ; and in the states under my political control, it assailed 

* From the Sanscrit wn, * to die/ ^ . 
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in two instances, tho palace: the Oodipur prince recovered, but the 
Boondi Rao's time was come. He conducted himself most heroically, 
and in the midst of the most dreadful torture with which the human 
frame can be afflicted, he never lost his self-possession, but in every 
interval of suffering, conversed upon the affairs of his little dominion, 
giving the fullest instructions for the future with composure. He par- 
ticularly desired that none of his wives should mount the pyre with his 
corpse ; and that as soon as he ceased to breathe, I should be invited to 
Boondi ; for that “ he left Laiji (an endearing epithet to children) in my 
lap.” It was only during our last journey through Boondi, that I was 
amused with tny friend’s expedient to keep “death” out of his capital, 
and which I omitted to mention, as likewise the old Resrent’a mode of 
getting rid of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah; nor should they be sepa- 
rated. Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, and those versed 
in incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of desvatto, or banishment, was pronounced against murri. 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated with 
funeral emblems, painted black and drawn by a double team of black 
oxen ; bags of grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that t^/ie lady 
might not go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace. Murri was deported 
across the Chunibul, witli the commands of the priests that she should 
never set foot again in Kotah. No sooner did my diceased friend hear 
of her expulsion from that capital, and being placed enchemin for 
Boondi, than the wise men of this city were called on to provide means 
to keep her from entering therein. Accordingly, all the water of the 
Ganges at hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed over 
the southern portal, from which the sacred water was continually drip- 
ping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my friend’s 
supply of the holy water failed, or Murri disregarded such opposition, 
she reached his palace.* ^ 


' * I have in other parts of my work touchedaipon this terrific scourge, from which 
it will be seen that* it is well known throughout India under the same appellation ; and 
it is not one of the least curious i-esults of 'my endeavour to prove that the Hindus had 
historical documents, that by their means I am enabled to trace this disc aq ravaging 
India nearlv two centiities ago. At page 75, it is thus described in the Annals of 
Mat war : ♦* This, the safia (putting a garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was whim S. 1737 
ended, and S. 1738, or A.D. 1681-2. commenced, when the sword and swwrri (pestilence) 
united to clear the land,” Orme, in his fragments, mentions a similar disease in A.D. 
1684, raigng in the peninsula of India, and sweeping ofE five hundred daily in the 
imperial camp at Goa ; and again, in the Annals of Mewar, VoL I, p, 413, it is described 
in the most frightful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years before, or in 
S. 1717 (A.D 1661); so that in the spaced twenty years, we have it described in the 
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■Po 7 Wia/*, or Poliona^ 25 th, — Yesterday was a day of disaster: 

I left the capital amidst torrents of rain, and between Mairta and 
Mfiowlee found my best elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It wuvS 
rather ominous to lose tlie emblem of wisdom in the outset of this jour- 
ney. We passed a most un coin for table <lay, and still more uncomfort- 
able night, * for a strong gale forced up the tent-pins from the 
clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears. I had an escape 
from the pole, part of which I propped under the to keep me from 
suffocation. Around me were nothing but yells of distress, half laugh- 
able, half serious ; horses loose, and camels roaring in discordant gut- 
turals. We were glad long before dawn to pack up our chattels, 
thoroughly soaked, and consequently double weight, and begin moving 
for Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. I liave taken thi.s 
route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my 
own hands, the mart of Bliilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of some 
value ; but the Brahmins, through the influence of the Rana’s sister, 
had got it by means of a forged grant, and abided by the privileges 
of their order. But fortunately they abused the riglit of sanctuary, iu 
giving protection to a thief aud assassin from interested motives; 
consequently, the penalty of resumption was incurred, and we hope to 
suffer no other ill-effects than Oliand Bae’s displeasin e. 

Bliilwarra, July — Varuna, the Jupiter pluvialis of the 

Hindu, has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all 
the “ bottles of heaven,*’ and I made my triumplial entry into our good 
town of Bliilwarra, one of those days which are piculiarly splendid iu 
the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic; the entire population, headed 
by the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the knllns, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 

poninsufk, iii^he dwsert of Iinlia,andin the plains of Central India ; and what will appear 
not the least siuf^ular part of th<‘, history of this distemper, so analogous to tlio pi'eaent 
date, about the intermediate time of these extreme periods, that is about A.D. 16C9, a 
similar disease was raging iu ICiig^aud. I have no doubt that other traces af the 
disorder may appear in the chronicles o£ their bards, or in Mahonijedaii writers, judging 
from these incidental notices, which miglit never have attracted attor ! ion had not 
m%rri coma to our own doors, 1 have had many patients dying about me, but no xnau 
*ever dreamed ()f contagion ,* to propagate which opinion, aud scare U3 from all the 
sympatmes of life, withou^t proof absolutely demonstrative, is. to say the least, highly 
c^psurabl^. Tbciia is enough of self in. this land of ultra civilization, without drawdiig 
'‘a cordon sanitaire round every individual. The Oodipur prince was the first person, 
seized with the disease iu that capital : a proof to me, against all the faculty, that to 
other causes than personal communication its influence must be ascribed. 1 will not 
repeat the treatment in this case (see p. 75), which may deserve notice, though 
prescribed by the uninitiated. 
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years ago, bad uot one inhabited dwelling. I passed through the main 
street, surrounded by its wealthy occupants, who had suspended over 
the projecting awnings the most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, 
to do honour to one wlioin they esteemed their benefactor, and having 
conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and returned in the 
afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of the visitors, I had 
its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter who could. Every 
moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as there were hundreds of 
hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, in their eagerness 
to see what was going on within between tim salieh and the punckaet 
of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jain and Vishnuve. We talked 
over many plans for the future benefit of the town ; of further reducing 
the duties, and giving additional freedom to the transit-trade. I offered, 
iij the Rana’s name, to expend the next two years' income on a circum- 
vallation for the protection of the town ; which, for many good reasons, 
they refused ; and principally, that it would be a check on that very 
freedom it was my desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent unin- 
terrupted ingress and egress. I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, 
with their quotas, was confided the duty of guarding this town, and be- 
fore the assembled groupes explained the necessity of preventing any 
complaints from want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be 
in lieu of walls to Bhilwurra. My good friends having no inclination to 
retire, I sent for the presents 1 intended for the heads of the sectarian 
merchant’?, witii the utr-pan (that most convenient mode of hinting 
to y friend tliat you are tired of him), and they departed with a thou- 
sand blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our raj, 

Bliihvarra is perlmps the niost conspicuous instance in all India of 
the cluDige whicli our predominant influence has eflected in four short 
years; and to many it must appear almost miraculous that, within 
that period, a great commercial mart should be established, and three 
thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of merchuita or 
artizuns, be made habitable, the principal street being entirely rebuilt ; 
that^goods of ail countries should be found there ; bills of exchange to 
any amount, and on any city in India, obtained, and that all should be 
systematically organized, as if it hud been the silent growth of^ages. To * 
n^e ir. afforded another convincing proof, in addition to the many I have 
had, of the tenacity and indestructibility of the institutions in these 
regions, and that very little skill is requisite to evoke order and pros- 
perity out of confusion and distress. I have no hesitation in saying 
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that; were it not now time to withdraw from interference in the internal 
concerns of Mewar, the machine of government having been once more 
put into action, with proper management this place might become 
the chief mart of Bajpootana) and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants: such are its local capabilities as an entrepot But while 
1 indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid 
impartiality^ which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian traders 
from affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the apathy 
and intrigue which are by no means banished from the councils of the 
capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants, with prayers 
for the welfare of both. 

Bhilvoarray 2&th . — Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could i»ot resist the kind entreaties of the people 
^of Bhilwarra that! would halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit 
neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being the lion to 
the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the slight personal 
sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate acquaintance I gained 
with^ien belonging to every region of Rajwarra* 

Jehajput% 2dlh , — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country flooded, and roads cut up ; and although I have not incommod* 
ed myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a wretched plight. 
The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and smashed the contents. — 
Passed over the eucamping-grouiid of last year, and bestowed a tran- 
sient thought upon the scene enacted there. I was equally near ‘ the 
brink ’ this spring. The Bana has stopped the nakarra^ and many a 
rupee’s-wortli of kesm^ (saffron) was promised to the divinities both of 
the Jains and Vishuuvis for my recovery. My kinsman, Captain Waugh, 
was admitted, after many days’ exclusion, to take a last adieu; but I 
told the doctor I was sure he was wrong ; and here I am, bound for the 
saine^scepes of misery from which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

Baondiy 30tL — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey ; and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we were 
met tlree miles from the city by the minister and the principal ohiefsi 
witl^whom an interchange of buffuUgeeri (embracing) took place iu 
lipite of the Paging elements. All preceded to announce our approach, 
but my faithful old friend, tlie Maharaja Bikramajeat, whose plain and 
down right honesty in ail that appertains to his master’s house has won 
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wiy warmest regard. He rode by my side, and told me of the changes 
that had taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram Sing from 
the interested views of those who affected the semblance of devotion ; 
“but,” observed the veteran, “you know us all, and will trust no in- 
dividual with too much authority.” He could speak thus without fear 
of being misundersfood, for no persuasion would have induced him to 
enter into their cabals, or compromise his trust of watchi^jg over the 
personal safety of his infant prince; though without any ostensible 
post or character save that proud title — which was ascribed to him by 
all parties — ‘ the loyal Bikrainajeet’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufficiently described, though there is novelty in every point of 
view from whicli the fairy palace is seen ; and as it hurst upon us this 
morning, a momentary gleam, passing overitsgildedpinnacles,dis- 
]»layed its varied outline, which as rapidly irnmerged into the gloom 
that hung over it, according well with the character of its inmates. 
As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the rapidity of my movements 
(which had brought me in six days at such a season from Oodipur to 
Boondi), how much the British government had at heart the welfare 
of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in tny travelling costume, 
to pay my respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of condolence 
on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young cliief and his brother, Gopal Sing, surrounded 
by a most lespectable court, rfiough, as I passed along the line of 
retainers occupying each side of the long colonnaded hara-durri, I 
could perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with 
those of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receive the 
condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss in which he was called to 
sympathisse, that fixes the mind. Although I was familiar witii rite 
i^Unaiim^ whic)>, since the days of “ David, who sent to comfort Hanum, 
son ofJ.be king iif the chiMren of Ammon^ when his father died,” is 
generally one of * the mockeries of woe,* its ordinary character was 
changed on this occasion, when we met to deplore the loss of the chief 
of all the Haras. ^ 

it 

1 expressed the feelings which the late event had efeited in me^ 
in whicli, 1 observed, the most noble the governor-general would par- 
ticipate ; adding that it was a consolation to find so much promise in his 
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successor, during whose minority his lordship would be in the place of 
a father to him ill all that concerned his welfare; and that in thus 
speedily fulfilling the obligations of public duty and friendship to the 
will of his deceased parent, I but evinced the deep interest my govern- 
ment had in the rising prosperity of Boondi ; tliat, thank God, the 
time was past when a minority could endanger his welfare, as it would 
only redouble the anxiety and vigilance of my govern nient ; with much 
more to the same purport, which it is unnecessary to repeat. The young 
prince replied with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding 
thus: “ My father left me in your lap ; he confided my well-being to 
your hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the resi- 
dence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. Here I 
found all my wants supplied and my comforts most carefully studied ; 
and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous dinner 
was announced, sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do more 
honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the road with 
holy-water to preveu t tlie approach of evil ! 


CHAPTER X. 

Ceremony of Raj-tilac, or inavgnration, — Personal qualities of the 
liao Raja andhis brothers . — 77/<? installation . — The tihio first made 
hy the anther, as representative of the Bv'tish government. 
Ceremonies. — Message from the queen-mother . — lUilwant liao, of 
Goterah. — The Bohora, or chief minister . — Power and disposition 
of these two oficers. — Arrangements made hy the author. — Interview 
and conver.mtion with the Rani. — lAterary and historical researches 
of the author . — Revenues of Boondi. — Its prospects . — Departure 
for Kotah . — Condition of the junior branches of the Haras, 
liowtah. — Grand hunts in Harouti. 

August the Idh . — The ceremony of Tlajdilac, or inauguration of the 
young llao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-motlier 
heard tf iffy intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous ''third of 
Sawun,” Sawun-ca-teej, was at hand, it was fixed for the day following 
that festival. As the interval# between the display of grief and# the 
expression of joy is short in these states, it would have been inaus- 
picious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated of all the 
festivals* of the Haras, in wliich the whole city partakes. The queen-, 
mother sent a message to request that I would accompany her son in 
the procession of the teej, with which invitation I most willingly com- 
pUed; and she also informed me that it was the custom of Rajwarra, 
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for the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on such occasionSi 
to entreat the mourner, at the termination of the twelve days of malim^ 
to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured 
dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpeiih, which I sent, with a request 
that the prince would put aside the white turban.” In compliance 
with this, he appeared in these vestments in public, and I accompanied 
him to the ancient palace in old Boondi, where all public festivities 
are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on the 
field of Dholpur. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, and with a lively, 
intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour whicli, at his 
age, is only to be seen in the east Gopal Sing, his brother, by a dif- 
ferent mother, is a few months younger, very iiitelligent, and in person 
sligljt, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox. There is a 
third boy, about four. Who, although illegitimate, was brought up with 
equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing; the chiefs and their 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasior, and 
the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which was 
quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a century : 
indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possible that four years could 
have produced such a change in the general appearance or numbers of 
the population. After remaining a few minutes, I took leave, that I 
rnig^'it impose no restraint on the mirth which the day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh, 
who had been sent from Oodipur to Kotah in December last, when the 
troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in order 
to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched health from 
the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the year. We proceed- 
ed to the Rajmabl, where all the sons of Dewa-Bango bav^ been 
anointed. Every avenue through which we passed was crowded with 
wel^dressed people, who gave us hearty gheers of congratulation as we 
went along, and seemed to participate in the feeling evinced towards 
their yeuug prince by the representative of the protecting ptAver. The 
courts below and around the palace were in like manner filled \\hh the 
Uara retainers, v?ho rent the air with 1 Jy ! os we dismounte^d. 
Xhere was a very full assemblage within, where the young Reja was 

* See the description h£ the Ihej^ YoL 1, p, 612, 
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undergoing purification by tlie priests; but we found his brother the 
Maharaja Gopal Sing, Bill want Sing of Goterah, the first noble of 
Boondi, the chiefs of Kaprain and Thana,old Bikramajeet, and likewise 
the venerable chief of .Doogarie (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the young 
prince, who had witnessed all the revolutions which the country had 
undergone, and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratify* 
ing to hear this ancient, who could remember both periods of pros- 
perity, thank Parmenwar tliat he had lived to see the restoration of his 
country's independence. In this manner we had some interesting 
conversation, while sacrifice and purification were going on in the ad- 
joining apartment When this was over, I was instructed to bring the 
young Raja forth and lead him to a temporary ‘ cushion of state,’ when 
a new round of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his 
re-election of the family Purohit and Beas, by marking their foreheads 
with the tilac: which ordination entitled them to put the unction upon 
the prince’s, denoting the ‘‘ divine right” by which he was in future to 
rule tlie Haras. The young prince went through a multitude of pro- 
pitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-possession ; and when they 
were cPver, the assembly rose. I was then requested to conduct him to tho 
gadiy placed in an elevated balcony overlooking the external court and 
a great part of the town ; and it being too high for the young prince to 
reach, I raised him to it. The officiating priest now brought tlie vessel 
containing the unction, composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic 
oils, into which I dipped the middle finger of my right hand, and made 
the lilac on his forehead. I then girt him with the sword, and congratu- 
lated him in the name of my government, declaring aloud, that all 
might Lear, that the British government would never cease to feel 
a deep interest in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the 
young prince’s family. Shouts of approbation burst from the immense 
crowds who thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every 
valIey**e-echoed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragurh, 
I then put on the jewels, consisting of sirpesh, or aigrette, wliich I 
bound round his turban , a ^lecklace of pearls, and bracelets, divith 
twenty-one ehields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and fine 
clothes. *An elephant and two handsome horses, richly caparisoned, the 
one hlvjng silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with embroidered 
velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre of the court under 
the balcony, a khelat befitting the dignity both of the giver and the 
receiver. Having gone through this form, in which I was prompted by 
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my old friend the Maharaja Bickramajeet^ and paid my individual con« 
gratulatioris as the friend of his father and his personal guardian^ I 
withdrew to make room for the chiefs, heads of clans, to perform the 
like round of ceremonies : for in making the iilac, they at the same time 
acknowledge his accession and their own homage and fealty. I was 
joined by Gopal Sing, the prince’s brother, who artlessly told me that 
he had no protector but myself ; and the chiefs, as they r^iturned from 
the ceremony, came and congratulated me on the part I had taken in a 
rite which so nearly touched them all; individually presenting their 
nnzzurs to me as the representative of the paramount power. I then 
made my salutation to the prince and the assembly of the Haras, and 
returned. The Rao Raja afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to 
all the shrines in this city and Sitoor, to make his oiFeiiiigs. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen-mother with 
her blessing {asee>s), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to 
give a pledge for her own and her child’s protection ; and that although 
on this point she could feel no distrust, a direct communication would 
be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it was from delicacy aione I 
had erred, and that I only awaited trie intimation that it would bo 
agreeable, though she would see the embarrassment attending such a 
step, more especially as I never employed my own servants when I 
Could command the services of the ministers; and that as I feared to 
give umb.'age by selecting any one of them, if she would receive the 
iour I would send with them a confidential servant, the akharnuvees 
or news-writer, as the bearer of ray message. Her anxiety was not 
without good grounds : the elements of disorder, though subdued, 
were not crushed, and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence of the 
senior noble, Bulwunt Rao of Goterah, who had proved a thorn in the 
side of the late Raja throughout his life. This audacious but gaUaub 
Rajpoot, about twelve years before, had stormed and taka^i Hynvva, 
one of the chief castles of Booudi, in the face of day, and defeated with 
gretW: slaughter many attempts to retake, it, still holding it in spite of 
his prince, and trusting to his own party and the Mahrattas for support. 
In fact, but for the change in his relations, he neither wodld have 
obeyed a summons to the Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; 
and even now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise. 

" Bulwtint Sing at Buoudi !” wa3 repeated by many of the surrounding 
ebiefe, as one of the anomalous signs of the times ; for to have heard 
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that-alioQ from their jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja, would 
have caused less wouder aud infinitely less apprehension. The Rani 
was not satisfied, nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, 
the Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who only a few days before the Raja’s death 
had expressed great unwillingness, when called on, to produce his 
account of the finances. ' It was chiefly with a view to guard against 
these indivi<|uals, that the deceased Rao Raja had nominated the 
British Agent as the guardian of his son aud the state during his minor- 
ity, and the queen-mother besought me to see his wishes faithfully 
executed. Fortunately, there were some men who could be depended 
on, especially Govind Ram, who had attended the agent as vakeel : a 
simple-minded man, full of integrity and good intentions, though no 
match for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There was also the dliabkae, 
or foster-brother of the late prince, who held the important office of 
kiUehdar of Tarragurh, aud who, like all his class, is devotion personi- 
fied. 'There was likewise Ohanderbhau Naique, who, from a low con- 
dition, had risen to favour aud power, aud being quick, obedient, and 
faithful, was always held as a check over the Bohora. There were also 
two ^nuchs of the palace, servants entirely confidential, aud with a 
very good notion of the general affairs of the state. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and they were ample for 
all the concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the 
late prince,and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely 
reformed the functions of these officers, prohibited the revenues of the 
state from being confounded with the mercantile concerns of the 
minister, requiring them henceforth to be deposited at the MsAen- 
bindar, or treasury in the palace, providing a system of checks, as well 
on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all the four jointly aud 
heverally answerable ; yet be made no material innovations, and dis- 
placed or displeased no one ; though in raising those who were noted 
throughout the country for their integrity, be confirmed their good 
intenfeionf and afforded them scope, while bis measures were viewed 
with general satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest 
anxiety of the queen was fo^the absence of Bulwunt Rao ; aud , as it 
was in vain to argue against her fears, she requested that, when the 
ceremoiAes of installation were over, the chiefs might be dismissed to 
their^s^ates, and that I would take the opportunity, at the next durbar 
■{b point out to them the exact line of their duties, and the necessity 
, of observance of the customs of past days. : all of which was courteously 
.done. 
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Although the fe'stivtil of the Jlakhi Weis not until the Ond Of the 
month, the another of the young 'p^rince'sent} tne by tholkahdsof the 
bhut, or family priest, the bi'acelet of udopltion as “her brother, ^hich 
made my young ward henceforth my or nejiheiv. With this 

mark of iregatd, she also eiprOSsed, through the minister's, a Wish that 
I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many points to ‘discuss 
Regarding Lalji’a Welfare, which could only be Satisfantorily argued 
tiivd vode. Of courtie I assented ; and, accompanied by the Bohora and 
the confidential eunuchs of the r'amda, I had a conversation of abottt 
three hours with my adopted sister ; a curtain being between us. Her 
language Was sensible and forcible, and she evinced'a thorough know- 
ledge of all the routine of government and the views of parties, which 
she described with great clearness and precision. She especially ap^ 
proved of the distribution of duties, and Said, with these checks, and 
the deep interest I felt for all that concerned the honour of Boondi, 
her mind was quite at ease ; nor had she any thing left to desire. She 
added that she relied implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, 
whose regard for me Wa's great. 1 took the liberty of adverting to many 
topies for her own guidance ; counselling her to shun the error of! com- 
municating with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant 
advisers ; and above all, to shun forming parties, and ruling, according 
to their usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be 
best attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four minis- 
ters were together ; and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son's welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained. With ntr-paH and her blessing 
'{asecs) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
repeated remark, “ Forget not that Lalji is nowin your kp.” 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this interesting 
conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and views. 
This Rani, as 1 have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Bahtore tribe, and 
of the house of Kishengurh in Marwar ; she is the youngest of the late 
Rao Raja's four widowed queens, but takes the chief rank, & mother 
and guardian of the minor prince. ^ * 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August ; ’When,' having 
^iyen a right tone and direction to its gCVernmerit, I left it With thb 
admonition that 1 should consider myself authorized, not as the 
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of gofreront^eot sq ii[»u,cb W- the osfocutor pf their l^te lord^ vifiahe^ and 
with, the popcm;reut a^^ent of the regent-queen, to wetjC^ over the 
{prince’s w.ejff^re u,util the. age of sixteen, when EajpooJt minority 
cpa^ee; and advertised them, thet they muat not surprised if I 
called upon them eyevy year tp inform m.e of the annual surplpa. 
revenue they had set aside* for apaumulatiop until his majority. I re- 
minded the B^ohora^ ip, th.p words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, 
at the period of the treaty, my government restored its long-alienated 
lauds, again will pqr iai^es overflow ; once more will the lotus shew 
its face on ti 4 e waters,” !Nor had he forgotten this emblematic phrase- 
ology^ and with: his, coadjutors promised his most strenuous efforts. 
During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual messageai 
from the young priupe,, by the “ Gold stick,” or dhajbhae, which were 
invariably addressed to me as the Mamoo SaJiehl' or uncle. He sent 
me-specimens of his hand-writing, both in Devanagari and Persian, in 
which last, however, he had upt got farther than the alphabet ; and be 
used to ride and Icai'owli his horse within sight of my tents, and always 
expressed an:iciety tp know what the ''Mamoo” thought of his horse- 
manship. I was soon after called upon by the queen-mother for my 
congratulations on Laiji having slain his first boar, an event that had 
summoned all the Haras to make their offerings \ a ceremony which 
will recall a distinction received by the Macedonian youths, on a 
similar occasion, who were not admitted to public discussions until 
they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording all 
the political aid 1 could, niy leisure time was employed in extracting 
from old chronicles or living records what might serve to develop the 
past history of the family ; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs of the 
family, or other reinarkahle spots, and in dispersing my emissaries for 
inscriptions in every direction. This was the most singular part of my 
conduct teethe Boondi court ^ they could not conceive why I should 
take an interest in such a pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lakhs ol 

4 • ' 

rupees ; aud it will be some time before the entire revenues, both fisdil 
and feucki, will produce more than five ; and out of the crown don^n, 
eightf thousaud rupees annually are paid to the British govemn^Sfit^ 
db account of the lauds Sindia held in that state, and which ho rilia. 
quished by the treaty of A.D. 1818. Notwithstanding hi> circuniecribed 
means, the late !^o Baja put every branch of his government on a 
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most respectable footing. He could muster seven hundred household 
and Puttaet horse ; and, including his garrisons, his corps of golandaz, 
and little park (Jinsi) of twelve guns, about two thousand seven hundred 
paid infantry ; in all between three and four thousand men. For the 
queens, the officers of government, and the pay of the garrisons, estates 
were assigned, which yielded sufficient for the purpose. A continuation 
of tranquillity is all that is required, and Boondi will again take its 
proper station in Rajwarra. 

Campt Rowtah, November l^th. — On the lAth of August, I departed 
for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from enjoying 
the repose of Boondi. Baton these subjects we will not touch here, 
further than to remark, that the last three months have been the most 
harassing of my existence civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, 
cholera raging, and all of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, 
ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up my 
position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre of 
movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile.^ 

* For an account of these transactions, ^ide Chap. XI., Annals of Kotah. 

t It was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, supported 
by two hundred of the Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat up a iK>rtion of 
the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out marched 
the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they found a camp of 1,500 instead 
of 500 men ; but nothing daunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured in sixty 
rounds bei’oro the day broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder’s 
horse and driving a laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty-four 
hoUi-s, having marched sixty miles, and slain more than four times their numbers. 
Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, as 
their conduct on this occasion ; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, and 
they saw tbe handful of men who had driven them into the Caly Sinde, a body of about 
four hundred returned to the attack \ but my Sipahis, dismounting, allowed the boldest 
to approach with in pistol-shot before they gave their fire, which sufficed to make the 
lancers wheel off. The situation recalled the din which announced their return : upon 
which occasion, going out to welcome them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out, and the 
trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little 
band with the spoils of the spoiler. The prize was sold and ^ivided on the drum-head, 
and yielded six or eight months’ pay to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord Hastings 
promoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to'kll a«\litional 
pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the country people, who hitherto would 
as B9on have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, amassed all the 
spoils abandoned on ^heir flight, and brought them'ito the camp of the Regent ; who, as he 
never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his treasury, sent it all to our tents to be 
at my disposal. But, as 1 could see no right that we bad to it, 1 proposed that the 
action should be commemorated by the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings’ 
name. Thm e were the spoils of every region ; many trays of gold necklaces, iome of 
which wi'i e strings of Venetian sequins ; coins of all ages (from wHchl complete^, a 
series ‘ of the Mogul kings), and five dr six thousand head of cattle of every description, 
,^he Regent adopted my suggestion : a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah ; and 
thdpgh more solid and useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to perpetuate, as 
the name of a gallant Boidier and enlightened statesman, who cthanoi* 
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As we were now in the vicinity of the chief Rnmna in Harouti, 
the Raj Rana proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen was a large range running into and 
parallel to the chain which separates Haroiiti from Malwa. At noon^ 
the hour appointed, accompanied by several officers of the Neemuch 
force (amongst whom was my old friend Major Price), we proceeded to 
the Shikarffasy a hunting seat, erected half way up the gentle ascent, 
having terraced roofs and parapets, on which the sportsman lays his 
gun to massacre the game ; and here we waited some time in anxious 
expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. Gradually, the din of 
the hunters reached us, increasing into tumultuous shouts, with the 
beating of drums, and all the varieties of discord. Soon various kind 
of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by nilgaesy bara-aingas, red and 
spotted. Some wild-hogs went off snorting and trotting, and at length, 
as the hunters approached, a bevy of animals, amongst which some 
black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made a dead halt when they saw 
themselves between two fires. There was no tiger, however, in the 
assemblage, which rather disappointed us, but the still more curious 
wild^og was seen by some. A slaughter commenced, the effects of 
which I judged less at the time, but soon after I got to my tents, I 
found six camel-loads of deer, of various kinds, deposited. My friend, 
Major Price, did not much admire this unsportsmanlike mode of deal- 
ing with the lords of the forest, and although very well, once in one’s 
life, most would think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. Still ifa 
was an exhilarating scene ; the confusion of the animals, their wild 
dismay at this compulsory association ; the yells, shouts, and din from 
fourbattalionsofregulars, who. in addition to the ordinary band of 
huntsmen, formed a chain from the summit of the mountain, across the 
valley to the opposite heights; and, last not least, the placid Regent 
himself listening to the tumult he could no longer witness, produced 
an eiecttiot easily forgotten. Thia«sport is a species of petty war, not 
altogether free from danger, especially to the rangers ; but 1 heard of 
no accidents. We had a ro^^nd of a nilgaey and also tried some ei^aks, 
which ate very like coarse beef. 

It^is asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting ex- 
^cursfons cost^the state two lakha, or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s 

pated India from the scourge of the Pindarris. He is now beyond the reach of human 
praise, and the author may confess that he is proud of having suggested, planned, and 
watched to its completion, this trophy to his fame. 
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regular huutiDg-establishrpeftt CQi,|si,sted of tweo^3j-fiv^ CArpenters, 
two hiiiidred! aireot,s,OY hunt^iJAOja, and fiwo occasional rangor^i, 

Put the goies., or ‘ feasts/ at the couclusiou of the^e sports, occa^ionedj 
the chief expense, when some thonsapds w^re fed,, and rewards ap.d* 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the. Regent happened to ba 
pleased with. This was one of the methods he pursued to ingratiate 
himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful; the only 
wonder is, that so good an opportunity should have been neglected ol 
getting rid of one who had so long tyranuixad over them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the Kegent ; and we intend to, 
fill up the interval till the return of the Maharaq from Mewar, by 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visi^he fallq 
qf the Qhuuibul amidst the dense woods of Puchail. 


CHAPTER XL 

Pass of ifohindnrra , — View from the svmmit of the pass into Puchail, 
Marks set up hy the liiinjarris. — Monastery of Atteets, or Jogis, 
Their savage aspect, — llie author elected a chela. — The head of the 
estahlishment, — His legend of the origin of the epithet Seesodia, 
The grand temple of Barolli — Conjecture as to its founder, Sarolli, 

We marched before daybreak through the famed pass of Mokun- 
durra,^ and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa. 
We then turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, in a re- 
entering angle of the range, which gradually contracted to the point 
of exit, up the mountains of Puchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
haltedfor a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind : the landscape was bounded on either side by 
the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous v illages, until the eye was 
stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terraCe ctf this 
table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, as we reached 
the point of descent, the sun cleared the barrier which we had just left, 
and darting his beams through the foliage, illuminated the castle of 
Bhyiisror, while the new fort of Dangermo w, appeared as a white speck 
in the gloom that still enveloped the Patfaar. ^ ^ 

• a oorraption of Jhmr, * a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal and 

eaa ol the epithets of Crisbiia. and Dwariemetk are ftynonimous ;-r- 

‘ the pass and portal ol the Deity,* 
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* We dfestcetided ‘aleto^la nattit'al ca«eev\ray, the rock beitag perfectly 
bare, without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or 
tminsbribed tablets, placed erect in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seerS'ed to indicate the scene of tdurders, when the Bhil lord of the pass 
exacted his toll from all who traversed his dominion. Tliey proved, 
however, to be marks placed by the bnn/arris to guide their tafidas, or 
daravans, through the devious tracks of the forest. As we continued 
’to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we lost sight of 
’the towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot of the Pass, the first 
object we saw was a little monastery of Atteets, founded by the chiefs of 
Bhynsror : it is called Jhalaca. We passed close to their isolated dwel- 
ling, on the terraced roof of which a party of the fraternity were squat- 
ted round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun. Their wild 
'appearance corresponded with the scene around ; their matted hair 
'and beard had neVer knoWn a comb ; their bodies were smeared with 
ashes (bhaboot), and a shred of cloth round the loins iseeined the 
feole indication that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. 
Tlieir lives are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Chatoor- 
%hooj% the ‘ four-armed* divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have endowed 
this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or the town*s- 
people and passengers make tip to them. The head of the establish- 
ment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about sixty years of 
age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg something for his 
order. &e, however, in the first place, elected me one of his chelas, oi* 
disciples, by marking ray forehead with a tika of bhabont, which he 
took from a platter made of dfAai-leaves ; to which rite of inaugura- 
tion I submitted with due gravity. The old man proved to be a Walking 
volume of legendary lore; but his couversatidn became insufferably 
tedious. Iriterruption was in vain ; he could tell his story only in his owh 
way, and order to get at a point of local history connected with the 
swaiy of the Bauas,! was obliged to begin from the creation of the world, 
and go through all the theogqnies, the combats of the ^oors and Aeoors, 
the gods and Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail with Seeta the 
loss of tfer child, her rape by Bawun, and the whole of the wArs ot 
Bama dwaged^ for her recovery ; when, at length, the genealogy of the 
taihily commenced, which this strange being traced tht’bugh all their 
varying patronymics of Dits, Rics, 'Gohelote, Abairya, Seesbdia; at 
Which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
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etymology of the distinguishing epithet. 1 subjoin it/as a specimen of 
the anchorite's historical lore : — 

In these wilds, an ancient Bana of Cbeetore had sat down to a gote 
(feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase; and being very hungry, 
he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The 
fly grievously tormented the Rana's stomach, and he sent for a physi- 
cian. The wiseman {Jbed) secretly ordered an attendant Jo cut off the 
tip of a cow's ear, as the only means of saving the monarch’s life. On 
obtaining this forbidden morsel, the bed folded it in a piece of thin 
cloth, and attaching a string to it, made the royal patient swallow it. 
The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was dragged to light. The physi- 
ciau was rewarded ; but the curious Bana insisted on knowing by what 
means the cure was effected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred 
kine had passed his lips, he determined to expiate the enormity in a 
manner which its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead 
{seesci)! A vessel was put on the fire, and half a soon melted, 
when, praying that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly 
drank it off ; but lo ! it passed through him like water. From that day, 
the name of the tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia. Tfee old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he did his own 
existence, and I allowed him to run on till the temple of Barolli sud- 
denly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded it. 
The transition was grand ; we had for some time been picking our way 
along the margin of a small stream that had worked itself a bed in the 
rock over which lay our path, and whose course had been our guide to 
this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the sacred fane, still fol- , 
lowing the stream, we reached a level spot overshadowed by the ma- 
jestic korooand amba, which had never known the axe. We instantly 
dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained the court of the temple. 
To describe its stupendous and diversified architecture is impossible ; 
it is the office of the pencil alone, but the labour would be alpiost end- 
less. Art seems here to have exhausted itself, and wh were, perhaps 
now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculp- 
ture. The columns, the cielings, the external roofing, where each stone 
presents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until crooned by 
the urn-like kullue, distracted our attention. The carving on the an.pital 
of each column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, ill 
spite of its high antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attribu- 
table mainly to two causes : every stone is chiselled out of the close- 
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grained quartz rock, perhaps the most durable (as it is the most difficult 
to work) of auy ; and iu order, that the Islamite should have some ex- 
cuse for evading their iconoclastic law, they covered the entire temple 
with the finest marble cement, 80 adhesive, that it is only where the 
prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is altogether worn off, 
leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as if 
carved only yesterday* 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
are every where visible. It stands in an area of about two hundred and 
fifty yards square, enclosed by a wall built of uushaped stones without 
cement. Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, with many 
smaller shrines and sacred fountains. The first object that struck my 
notice, just before entering the area, was a pillar, erect in the earth, 
with a hooded-snake sculptured around it. The door-way, which is 
destroyed, must have been very curious, and the remains that choke 
up the interior are highly interesting. One of these specimens was 
entire, and unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are 
of Siva and his consort, Parbutty, with their attendants. lie stands 
upoujbhe lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In bis right 
hand he holds the dumroo, or little drum, with which, as the god of war, 
he inspires the warrior; iu his left is the formed of a human 
skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slain. The other two arms 
have been broken off: a circumstance which proves that even the 
Islamite, to whom tlie act may be ascribed, respected this work of 
art. The “ mountain-born'^ is on the left of her spouse, standing on the 
coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings made of the conch- 
shell. Every limb is in that easy flowing style peculiar to ancient 
Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens. Both are covered with 
beaded ornaments, and have no drapery. The firm, masculine attitude 
of ' Baba Adam,* as I have heard a Rajpoot call Mahadeo, contrasts 
well lyithjbhe delicate feminine outline of his consort. The serpent 
and lotus intertwine gracefully over their heads. Above, there is ft 
series of compartments filled with various figures, the most conspicu* 
ous of which is the chimerical animal called the gras, a kind of horned 
lion ; eath compartment being separated by a wreath of flowers, taste* 
fully%rranged and distributed. The animal is delineated with an 
ease not unwdrthy the art in Europe. Of the various other figures 
many are mutilated ; one is a hermit playing on a guitar, and above 
him are a couple of deer in a listening posture. Cktptain Waugh is 
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engaged on one of the figures, Tirhich be egi^^es lirifcb me in pronoutcmg 
Unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are parts of them, especially 
the iieads, which would not disgrace Canova. They are in high relief, 
being almost detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eight 
feet by three), the chief figures are about three feet. 

The ceritre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture* of the same 
character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various instruments, 
celebrating the praises of Siva and Parbutty. Immediately within the 
door-way, is a small shrine to the * four-armed btit the Islamite 
having likewic^e deprived him of the supernumerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in conse- 
quence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with vermilion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty 
feet high, containing an image of Asht-Mata, or the * eight-armed 
mother ;* but here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of ail 
her arms, save that with which she grasps her shield, and has also re- 
moved her head. She treads firmly on the centaur, Maheawar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the area, wliile the lion St the 
Hindu Cybele still retains his grasp of his quarters. The Jogiuis and 
Apsaras, or ‘maids of war^ of Rajpoot martial poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of IVi-murti, the triune divinity. 
Bratnha^s face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that of 
Vishnu, tbe Preserver; but the Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which 
covers the head* of this triple divinity, is also entire, and of perfect 
workmanship. The skill of the sculptor “ can no further go.” Groupes of 
snakes adorn the clustering locks on the ample forehead of Siva, which 
are confined by a bandeau, in the centre of which there is a death's 
head ornament, hideously exact. Various and singularly elegant devices 
are wrought in the tiara : in one, two horses couped from the shoulder, 
passing from a rich centering and surmounted by a death's •head : 
a dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents 
are v^reathed round the neck and hands <4 the Destroyer^ whose half- 
opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with 
a demoniacal expression. The whole is colossal, the figures bein^f six 
feet aiid a half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the grCupp 
is worthy of having casts made from it. 

Wo now co me to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 

♦ Th* trUimrti ia represented with tliree faces (wwrii) though but one head« 
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jiD heighti aud in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The 
body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and over which 
rises its pyramidal Hkr, is a square of only twenty-one feet ; but the 
addition of the domed vestibule {munduf) and portico makes it forty- 
four by twenty-one. An outline of this by Qhassi, a native artist (who 
labours at Opdipur for the same daily pay as a tailor, carpenter, or 
other urtizat^), will give a tolerably good notion of its appearance, 
though none of its beauty. The whole is covered with mythological 
sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic of the * great god * 
(ilfaAa<iea),whoi8 the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In a niche 
outside, to the south, he is armed against the Dytes (Titans), the 
roond-mala, or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, and in seven of hU 
arms are offensive weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, com- 
posed of snakes interlaced, with a fillet of skulls: the of/pra is in his 
hand, and the victims are scattered around. On bis right is one of the 
maids of slaughter (Jogini) drunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, 
and her countenance expressive of vacuity ; while ‘below, ou the left is 
a female personification of Death, mere skin and bone : a sickle (koorpi) 
in hey right hand, ^ its knob a death’s head, completes this groupe of 
the attributes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and ani- 
mated statue, the expression mild, as when lie went forth to entice the 
mouutain-nyinph, Mera, to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely- 
executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which bangs round him as 
a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Shesnag (the serpent-king), 
while Nanda below is listening with placidity to the sound of the 
dumroo. His cupra, and karg, pr skuil-cap> and sword, which he is iu 
the attitude of using, are the only accompanimeuts denoting the god 
of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
deatlyiniits attributes, vulgarly known as JJhooka Mata, or the per- 
sonification of famine, lank and bare ; her necklace, like her lord s, of 
skulls. Close by are two mortals in the last stage of existence, so^ cor-» 
rectly represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise. The outline, X 
piay say, is anatomically correct. The mouth is half open and distorted) 
and although the eye is closed iu death, an expression of mental anguish 
leems still to*linger upon the features. A beast of prey is approaebiug 

* Ko where etee did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart 6£ the ec^rthe 
with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India, 
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the dead body ; while, by way of conirasfc, a male figure; in all the 
Tigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mindra^ whence the spire rises, simple and solid. 
In order, however, to be distinctly understood, I shall give some slight 
ichiiographic details. First, is the mindra or cella, in which is the statue 
of the god ; then the mnnduf, or, in architectural nomenclature, 
the pronaos ; and third, the portico, with which we shall begin, though 
it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘ sun-god,' 
it faces the ( ast The portico projects several feet beyond the mundnf^ 
and has four superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted pilasters are placed on 
either side of the entrance to the mundnf, serving as a support to the 
internaHorim, or triumphal arch, and a single column intervenes on 
each side between the pilasters and the columns in front. The columns 
are about eighteen feet in height, the details of which will be best 
exemplified by the plate (vide Plate). The proportions are perfect ; and 
though the difference of diameter between the superior and inferior 
portions of the shaft is less than the Grecian standard, there is no 
want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. 
Tht frieze is one mass of sculptured figures, generally of human beings, 
male and finnale, in pairs ; the horned monster termed Grae, separating 
the different pairs. The internal torun or triumphal arch, which is 
invariably attached to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that 
peculiar curvature formed by the junction of two arcs of a circle from 
different centres, a form of arch well known in Gothic and Saracenic 
architecture, but which is an essential characteristic of the most ancient 
Hindu temples. The head of a^ras crowns its apex, and on the outline 
is a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the monster. The roof of the mnnduf fpra»ao«), 
which in the drawing is not made sufficiently distinct from the main 
body of the temple, oaunot be described its various parts must be 
examined with microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail. In the 
whole of the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have seen 
no where else ; even the miniature elephants are in the finest jpApor- 
lions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and mundnf are elaborately 
beautiful that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be' aur-i 
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{vide Plate). The en^raviog falls short of the drawing of the 
ingenious Ghassi, my native artist, who again is but a humble imitator 
of the original. Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description : 
it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the eilpi (architect), one series rising 
above and surpassing the other, from the base to the urn which 
surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation is liori Barolli, a corruption of BaUrori, from the circumstance of 
Balnath, the sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular stone termed 
rori, formed'by attrition in the choolis or whirlpools of the Chumbul, 
near which the temple stands, and to which phenomena it probably 
owed its foundation. This symbolic rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove 
in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so nicely is it poised, that with a 
very moderate impulse it will continue revolving while the votary 
recites a tolerable long hymn to the object of his adoration. The old 
ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of Barolli, amongst his 
other wonders gravely told me, that with the momentum given by his 
little finger, in former days, he could make it keep on its course much 
longA than now with the application of all his strength. 

Some honest soti of commerce thought it but right that the niindra 
(cella) of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, and he had one 
made and placed there. But it appeared to have offended the god, and 
matters soon after went wrong with the Banya : first his wife died, 
then his son, and at length he became dewali, or * bankrupt.' In truth 
he deserved punishment for his caricature of the ‘mountain-born' 
' Mera, who more resembles a Dutch burgomestre than the fair daughter 
of Syeel. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another superb edifice, called the Sengar-chaori, or ntiptial 
ball.* It is a square {chaori) of forty feet, supported by a double range 
of colfimn*^ on each face, the intercolumniations being quite open ; and 
although these columns want the elegant proportions of the larger 
temple, they are covered with<exquisite sculpture, as well as the ceilings. 
In the centre of the hall is an open space about twelve feet square; 
and l^re, according to tradition, the nuptials of Raja Hoon with the fair 
daughter of ajlajpoot prince, of whom he had long been enamoured, 

• This is not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which, it is applied. 
Chaori is the term always appropriated to the place of nuptials ; angar mtans 
* ornament.' 
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were celebrated; to commemorate which eveut, these m ago ificcnt struct 
tures were raised : but more of this Hun anon. The external roof (or 
as the Hindu nilpi terras the various roofs which cover their temples) is 
the frustrmnof a pyramid, and a singular specimen of architectural skill* 
each stone being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually 
decreasing in size to the knllus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there has been no room for vegetation to inai^puate itself, 
and consequently they have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is 
alow altar, on which the bull, NandAswar, still kneels before the sym- 
bolic represeiuaiion of its sovereign lord, la war. But sadly dishonoured 
is this courser ol the sun-god, whose flowing tail is broken, and of whose 
head but a fragment remains, though his necklace of alternate skulls 
and bells proclaims him the charger of Siva. 

Around the temple of the 'great-god* (Alaha'deva)iir^ the shrines 
of the dii minores, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes pre- 
cedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to the north, 
equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. But the form 
of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast. Ilis single tooiih, on 
which the poet Chund is so lavish of encomium, is lj,rokeu off ; his limbs 
are dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his back at the base of his 
pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his right hand, the ladooi^ 
or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of 
losing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of Par- 
butty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet 
holds the lyre (riwa), with whose heavenly sounds he has been charm- 
ing the son of bis patroness ; but more than one string of the instru- 
ment is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a sounding 
board, form the mna, is broken off. 

To the south two columns, one erect and the other iprojtrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencementof another temple, 
or,\v|jiat is more probable from their excelling every thing yet described, 
intended to form' a torun, having a simple architrave laid across them, 
which served as a swing for the recreation of the god. {Vide Piaffe). Their 
surface, though they have been exposed for at least one thousaud^years 
to the atmosphere, is smooth and little injured : such is ‘the durability 
of this stone, though it is astonishing how it was worked, or how they 
got ioslrumenta to shape it There is a bawari, or reservoir of water^ 
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for the use either of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the 
quadrangle, which is strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hood to visit the fountain (coond) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
through the ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, reached the coond, which is a 
square of siifty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) being full to 
the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and silver lotus. In 
the centre of the fountain is a miniature temple to the god who delights 
in waters ; and the dam by which it was once approached being broken, 
it is now completely isolated. The entrance to the east has two slender 
and well-proportioned columns, and the whole is conspicuous for 
simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing a de- 
tached piece of sculpture, representing Narayan floating on the chaotic 
waters. The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction upon bis ehes-seja, a 
couclt formed of fche hydra, or sea-snake, whose many head? expanded 
forma canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at whose feet is the 
benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the expiration of his 
periodical repose. A group of marine monsters, half-man, half-fish, 
support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities gracefully 
Wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, rather too terrestrial to 
be classical, with a couch-shell and other marine emblems near him. 
The back-ground to this couch rises about two feet above the reclining 
figure, and is divided horizontally into two compartments, the lower 
containing a group of six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in 
height, in mutual combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller 
series, depicting the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On the left, 
Coormcti the tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes a 
pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe. Another marine 
monster, half boar ( Varaha), Jialf-fish, appears recovering the Yorvi, the 
symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk.’ Next to him is 
Narsin^a, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other allegorical 
mysdries haying no relation to the ten incarnations^ bat being a 
mythology qtiite distinct, and which none of the well-infotmed men 
around me could interpret: a certain proof of its antiquity. 

The position of Narayan was that of repose, one Land supporting 
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his head, under which lay ih^gada, or mace^ while in another he held 
the conch*shelh which, when the god assumed the terrestrial form and 
led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as Dekshinaverta, from 
having its spiral involutions reversed, or to the right (dekshm). The 
fourth arm was broken off, as were his nether limbs to near the knee. 
From the na&orna/(uaveI), the umbilical cord ascended^ terminating 
in a lotus, whose expanded dower served as a seat for JBramha, the 
personification of the mind or spirit moving on the waters ” {Nava- 
yana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful Laoshmi, whom all adore, 
whether as Annapunm (the giver ofjood), or in her less amiable charac- 
ter as the consort of the Hindu Plutus, seems to have excited a 
double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited her face too 
roughly, but entirely destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her 
universal progeny. It would be impossible to dwell upon the minuter 
ornaments, which, both for design and execution, may be pronounced 
unrivalled in India. The highly imaginative mind of the artist is ap- 
parent throughout ; he has given a repose to the sleeping deity, which 
contrasts admirably with the writhing of the serpent upon which he 
lies, whose Jolds, more especially under the neck, appear alinosUreal ; 
a deception aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From the 
accompaniments of mermaids, couch-shells, sea-horses, &c., we may 
conclude that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has 
been lost with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to marble, 
and is of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch {seja) is nearly eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three : the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a strong 
inclination to disturb the slumbers of Narayaua, and transport him to 
another clime : in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his present 
mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of art),,as no 
better than a stone. 

fAll round the coond the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts of a mal8 and a 
female, uuexceptionably beautiful. The head-dress of the mi^lel^was a 
helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant fillet^ 
in short, it would require the labour of several artists for six months 
to do any thing like justice to the wonders of Barolli. 
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• There ie oo ehronfcle to t^l us tor whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legeuda are uuititelligible \ tor although Ruja 
fioou is the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for hiS 
connexion with the mythology. If we, however, connect this apparently 
wild tradition with what is already said regarding bis ruling at Bhyns* 
ror, and moreover with what has been recorded in the first part of this 
work, when* ' Ungutsi, lord of the Hoons,* was enrolled amongst the 
eighty-four subordinate princes who defended Cheetore against the 
first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth century, the mystery ceases. 
The name of Hoon is one of frequent occurrence in ancient traditions, 
and the early inscription at Monghir has already been inentioned, as 
likewise the still more important admission of this being one of the 
thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots; and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, 
tjiey have actually assigned as the proper name of the Hoon prince that 
(Uugutsi) which designates, according to their historian Deguignes, 
the grand horde, we can scarcely refuse our belief that “ there were 
Huns*' in India in those days. But although Raja Hoon may have 
patronized the arts, we can hardly imagine he could have furnished 
any Weas to the artists, who at all events have not produced a single 
Tatar feature to attest their rule in this region. It is far more probable, 
if ever Grecian artists visited these regions, that they worked upon 
Indian designs — an hypothesis which may be still further supported. 
History informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the 
(Puar) monarch of Oojein (Ozeue), whose descendants corresponded 
with Augustus ; and I have before suggested the possibility of the 
temple of Komulmair, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred years ago ; one was “the son of Jalunsi, 
from^DhawuInagri another, which is in the ornamental Nagariot 
the Jains, is dated the 13th of Cartic (the month sacred to Mars), 
S. 981, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately it is but a fragment, containing 
five docaa in praise of Sideswar^ or Mahadeo, aa'the patron of the 
ascetic*Jogis. Part of a name remains ; and although my old Guru will 
not ffepture to give a translation without hia sybelline volume, the 
Vyakurm, which was left at Oodipur, there is yet sulScient to prove 
it to be merely the rhapsody of a Puiidif, visiting Rori Barolli, in praise 
of the *great god * and of the s ite.** More time and investigation than I 
• This is deposited in the mosoaxn of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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could afford, might make further diacoveries ; and it would be labour 
well rewarded, if we could obtain a date for this Augustan age of 
India. At the same time, it is evident that the whole was not ac«^ 
complished within one inau*s existence, nor could the coat be defrayed 
by one year’s revenue of all Bajpootaua. 

We may add, before we quit this spot, that there are two piles of 
stones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over ^be defunct 
priests of Mahadeo> who, whether Goseus, Sanyasis, or DadoopantiSf 
always bury their dead. 

Barolli is in the tract named Puchail, or the flat between the river 
Chumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four villages in the lordship 
of Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improving the 
scene, which would otherwise be one of perfect solitude. According to 
the local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient name 
was Bhadravati, tlie seat of theHoous; and the traces of the old city 
in extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld around the more modern 
Bhynsror. Tradition adds, that the Cbirmitti (the classic name of the 
ChCinbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel in this adamantine 
bed; but nine centuries could not have effected this opera/ion, 
although it is not far from the period when Ungutsi, the Hood, served 
tbeBauaof Cheetore. 


CHAPTER XIL 

l%e cbooiis, or whirlpools of the Chumbul . — Grandeur of the seene^ 
Description of the falls and rocks of the Chumbul in this part. — The 
retnarkable narrowness of its bed. — The roris, or stones found in 
the whirlpools , — Visit to Ganga-bkeva. — Itsmagnijicient temple and 
shrines. — The details of their architecture. — The main temple more 
modern than the shrines around it. — Dilapidation of these fine 
specimens of art. — Effects of vegetation.-^l'he gigantic amervela. 
Naoli. — Takiiji-ca-cooud, or fountain of the snake-king. — Fragments 
of Sculpture* — Mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar. — Holcar^s horse, 

, his elephant.^Bhanpxira. — Tranquillity and prosperity of these 
parts* — Giirrote. — Traces of king Satul Fatul^of the era of the 
Pandns.— Agates and cornelians. — The caves of Dhoomnar, 
Description of the caves and temples.^Explanation of the figures* 
Jain symbols <?r one side of the cavks. Brahmin on the other* 
Statues of the Jdin pontiffs. — Bheenis bazaar^ ^ 

December HAVING halted several days at Barolli to ad|pire 
the works of man, we marched to contemplate tbe still more stupendous ^ 
operations of nature — the chooUs, or ‘whirlpools," of the Chumbul. For 
three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our camels and 
horM; at tbe end^of which, tbe sound of many waters j[raduallj 
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increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river's rocky bed. Our 
little camp was pitched upon au elevated spot, commanding a view 
over one of the moat striking objects of ndture — a scene bold beyond 
<!ie power of description. Behind us was a deep wood ; in front, the 
abrupt precipices of the Pathar ; to the left, the river expanded into a 
lake of ample dimensions, fringed with trees, and a little onward to 
the right, the majestic and mighty Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred 
rivers of India, shrunk into such a narrow compass, that even man might 
bestride it. From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled 
surface of the lake, until we approached the point of outlet, and beheld 
the deep bed the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com- 
mencement of the falls- Proceeding along the margin, one rapid suc- 
ceeds another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming 
more terrific, until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into 
four distinct channels ; and a little farther, an isolated rock appears 
high over which the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing 
on it. Here the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, 
fall into an ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling around 
the masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools fcAooZis) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two branches, 
encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they re-unite, 
and form another fine fall. 



A trelis laid across the chasm, by tbe aid of which the adveututous 
^ ma^ attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is culled 
” the table of the Tbakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the summer, 
holds hispote or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an entertainmenb 
cafi scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the murmur of foaming 
waters^ the eye dwelling on a variety of picturesqtie objects, seen 
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thiwugh the priamatic buesi of the gpjray-clo\?,<Ja, tbe baron of l$hjimov 
and bia little court may sip tbeir mnrit, fancying it^ all the wbUoi 
talicen from the churning of tbd Uttlo peeaa beneath them. 

On issuing from the choolis, the river continues its course through 
its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and with 
greatly inpreased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under Bbynsror, 
it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake firgt described 
to tliis rock is about a mile, and the difference of elevation, under two 
hundred feet; the main cascade being about sixty feet. falK It is a 
curious fact that, after a course of three hundred miles, the bed of a 
mighty river like this should be no more than about three yards broad. 
The whirlpools are huge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet 
in depth, between some of which there is a communication under- 
ground ; the orbicular stones, termed roHs, are often forced up in the 
agitation of these natural cauldrons ; one of them represents the object 
of worship at Bal-rori. For many miles down the stream, towards 
Kotali, the rock is every-where pierced by incipient choolis, or whirl- 
pools, which, according to their size and force, are always filled with 
these rounded stones. « 

From hence the Obumbul pursues its course through the plateau 
(sometiuies six hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature is in her 
grandest attire. The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime ; and 
were I offered an estate in Me war, I would choose Bhynsror, and should 
be delighted to hold my enveloped in the mists which rise from 
the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 

jJecember ith. — The carpenters have been at work for some days 
hewing a road for us to pass to Ganga-bheva, another famed retreat in 
this wild and now utterly deserted abode. We commenced our march 
through a forest, the dog-star nearly south; the river dimly seen on 
our right Ou our left were the remains of a ruined circiimvallation, 
Avhich is termed Rana-Kote ; probably a rtimna, or preserve. <At \Jay- 
break we arrived at the hamlet of Kheyrii; and here, ourcourse chang- 
ing abruptly to the south-east, we left the river, and continued our 
journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep grove of lofty trees, 

^ enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that We bad reached the bljeot 
of our search, Qanga-bheva, ^ ^ 

Whataseene biinstupou us, as we cleared the ruWd wall and 
foroed our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur ! 
Oanga^^bheva, or ** the circle of Ganga,* appears to have been selected 
as a retreat for votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a little oasi# 
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in thin mck^bound valley ; for ita site was a fine turf, kept in perpetual 
verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power ; 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynastj 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities. The contrast between thn 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which sur- 
round it, is remarkable. The body of the chief temple has been de- 
stroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant rnindra has been raised; 
nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the portico 
(which is introduced in the plate), remaining. Its columns are fluted, 
and the entablature (part of which lies prostrate and reversed)* 
exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a 
circular basin, always overflowing, and whence the term bhevo or bheo, 

" a circle,’ added to the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an 
emanation of Ganga. The surface of its waters is covered with the 
flower sacred to the goddess, that particular lotus termed camodhun^ 
which may be rendered, 'the riches of love.’ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the struc- 
tures of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar. We here recog- 
nize the groupes of Mahadeva and Parbutty, with the griffins {gras)^ 
the Nagunis, half-serpent half-female, &c., though not in so finished 
a style as at Barolli. Whatever be the age of this temple (and wa 
found on the pavement the name of a votary with the date S. 1011„ 
or A.D. 955), it is many centuries more recent than those which sur- 
round it, in whose massive simplicity we have a fine specimen of the 
primitive architecture of the Hindus. Even of these, we can trace 
varieties. That of which we present a drawing {vide Plate), shews, in its 
fluted columns, a more ambitious, though not a better taste, than the 
plainer supporters of the pyramidal roofs, which cover all the ancient, 
temple^of Bal-siva. Five of these small shrines filled up each face of the 
quadrangle, but with the exception of those on the east side, all are in. 
ruins. The doors of those which possess an enclosed sanctum, face 
inwards towards the larger shrine : and each has a simple low altar, on 
which areranged the attendant divinities of Mahadeva. Tlie sculpture 
of all these is of a much later date than the specimens at Barolli, and^ 
of^uferior execution, though far superior to any thing that the Hindu 
sculptor of modern days can fabricate. They may possibly be of the 
date found inscribed (the tenth century), posterior to which no good 

It will be reqnieite to view this ftegment in a revejtsed posHion to see the intend- 
ed effort of, the artist. 
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Htfidu flcfilptiire is to be found. As this spot is now utterly deserted, 
and the tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the 
groves ofQanga-bheva,IshaU be guilty of no sacrilege in removing 
a few of these specimens of early art* 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Toork in destroying the* 
oldest specimens of the art Wherever there is a chink or crevice, vege- 
tation fixes itself. Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic but 
now mouldering ^oroo, which had implanted itself in the mundnf of 
the priucipal-tempie, and rent it to its foundation. On examining its 
immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with the wood, the 
bark of whicli nearly covers a whole regiment of petty gods. This fact 
alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, which is said to live 
a thousand years. The fountain temple has, in a similar way, been 
levelled by another of these koroo-trees, the branches of which had 
gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. Tlie Sengar-chaori, or 
imptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed; and although the portico may yet 
survive for ages, time is rapidly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an in- 
terior and exterior, and it is the first which is crowded with the fioblest 
trees, every where clustered by the amervela, * the garland of eternity,* 
sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, overhanging it in fes- 
toons. This is the giant of the parasitic tribe, its main stem being as 
thick near the root as my body. I counted sixty joints, each apparently 
denoting a year’s growth, yet not half way up the tree on which it 
climbed. That liighly-scented shrub, the Icetkiy grew in great profusion 
near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys were gambolling about them,'" 
the sole inhabitants of the grove. The more remote enclosure contained 
many altars, sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who became satis 
for the salvation of their lords. On some of these altars were three and 
four poo^Zw, or images, denoting the number of devotees. It would 
require a month’s halt and a company of pioneers to turifovec these 
ruins, and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. We have thare- 
fore*set to work to clear a path, that we way emerge from these wilds. 

Maoli, December hlh^ twelve miles. — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhyn^iror and^haja- 
pura, also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but now belonging to Ho|car. 

• Of «tyle of these specimens the curious are enabled to judge, as several arc 
dejpOBitefl in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These mark the decline of tho 
am ; ee do those of narolli its perhaps highest point of excellence. 
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NaoIi‘ is a comfartable village, baviug the remains of a fort to tbo 
westwards 

lu the evening I went to Visit Takaji-ca-coond, or 'fonntain of 
the suake^king.’ It is about two miles east of NaoU ; the road^ through 
a jungle, over the fiat highland or Fathar, presents no- indication of 
the object of research, until you suddenly find yourself on the brink of 
a precipice uey’ly two hundred feet in depth, crowded with noble trees,, 
on which the knotted koroo was , again conspicuous. The descent to 
this glen was over masses of rock ; and about half-way down, on a small 
platform, are two shrines ; one containing the statue of Takshac, the 
snake-king ; the other of Dhunantra, the physician, who was produced 
at the ‘ churning of the ocean/ The coond, or fountain, at the southern 
extremity of the abyss, is about two hundred yards in circumference, 
and termed aihag, or * unfathomable,* according to my guide, and if we 
may. judge from its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth. It is filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendicular 
height, under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the spot. 
At the west side issues a rivulet, called the 3 a^7iai7i, or serpentine, 
which,(iafter pursuing a winding course for many miles, some hundred 
feet below the surface of the Fathar, washes the eastern face of Hinglaa*- 
gurh, and ultimately joins the Arnjar. Gliassi, my native artist, is busy 
with the effigy of the snake-king, and Dhunantra, the Vedya, From 
the summit of the plateau we had a view of the castle of Hinglaz, cele- 
brated in Lord Lake’s war with the Mahrattas, and wliich was taken 
hy Captain Hutchinson with a few men of the Bengal artillery. 

% Bhanpura, December 6i/t, eight miles. — This was a delightful march, 
presenting pictures at every step. Two miles, through jungle, brought ua 
to the abrupt crest of the Fathar. For some. distance the route was over 
a neck or cildne, with deep perpendicular dells on each side, which, at its 
extremity, the point of descent, termfed the ghat or pass, became a valley, 
gradually evpaudiug until we reached Bhanpura. At the ghat are the 
remains of a. very ancient fortress, named Indorgurh, which must have 
been one of the strong-holds of this region long anterior to. the 
Cbanderawut feudatories of Mewar. Some fragments of sculpture 
indicate fbe presence of the artist of BarolU;but all search for inscrip- 
tions ifag fruitless. From hence we saw the well-defined skirts of the 
plateau stretcliing westward by Rampura to the Lassaughat, Tarrapur, 
and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins and 
scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot bad tiever trod, to see 
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Terdant fields and iohabi tan ts the plains; such alternationa tnaka 
each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the inteniiinable 
flats and unvarying corn«fields of Harouti, and it was a relief to quit 
that tame tranquillity for the whirlpools of the Ohumbul, the coOnds of 
Ganga, and the snake-icing in the regions of the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpura, we crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Kewa, coming from the glen of the pass ; near which £8 the mauso- 
leum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar, adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, 
when he drove an English army from his territory. The architecture is 
worthy of the barbarian Mahratta ; it is a vaulted building, erected 
upon a terrace, all of hewn stone : its only merit is its solidity. There 
is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the natural size, in the usual 
ungraceful sitting posture, with his little turban ; but it gives but a 
mean idea of the man who made terms with Lake at the altars of Alex- 
ander. It is enclosed by a miniature and regularly-built fortress, with 
bastions, the interior of which are hollow and colonnaded, serving 
as a dhermsala, or place of halt for pilgrims or travellers ; and on the 
terrace are a few reklas^ov swivels. On the right of the temple destined 
to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, is a smaller cenotaph to the meifiory of 
bis sister, who died shortly after him. The gate-way leading into this 
castellated tomb has apartments at top, and at the entrance is a hand** 
some piece of brass ordnance, called kali, or ' death/ There is a tempo- 
rary building on the right of the gate-way, where prayers are recited all 
day long for the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed 
twenty-four dewas, or lamps, always burning. A figure dressed in white 
was on the altar ; immediately behind which, painted on the wall, was ' 
Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on his 
favourite war-horse, Mowah. The chaour was waving over his head, and 
silver-mace bearers were attending, while the officiating priests, seated 
on carpets, pronounced their incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to fbe K!>auso- 
leum of Holcar, whom he bore in many a desperate strife. The noble 
oniipal seemed to possess all his master’s aversion to a Frengi, and 
when, having refquested bis body clothes to be removed, I went up to 
examine him, he at first backed his ears and shewed fight ; but at last 
permitted me to rub his fine forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of theVame^d 
BeemrulhaU breed ; like his master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, 
be exhibits the frame- work of a perfect horse, though under 14. 8. { 
^a lore^'legssbew what he has gone through. His head is a model, 
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eBilibiting the highest quality of blood : ears small and pointed, eye. 
full and protruding, and a mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. He 
is in very good condition ; but I put in my urzee that they would pro- 
vide more ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised. 
The favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in these 
simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced by similar 
associations ajl over the world. 

Bhanpura is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a wall 
in good order; the inhabitants apparently well contented with the 
mild administration of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of Holcar'a 
court ; but they are all alive to the conviction that this tranquillity is 
due to the supervising power alone. I was greatly gratified hy a visit 
from tiie respectable coininiinity of Bhanpura, merchants, bankers, and 
artizans, headed by the Hakim in person ; nor could the inhabitants of 
iny. own country, Mewar, evince more kind and courteous feelinjy. In 
fact, they have not forgotten the old tie ; that the Rao of Blianpiira, 
though now holding but a small portion of his inheritance, was one of 
tiie chief nobles of Mewar, and even still receives the tilac of accession 
for Atiiud from the hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century 
has elapsed since Holcar became his sovereign de facto : but associ* 
ations here are all-powerfuh 

Gurrote, December 1th; distance, thirteen miles; direction^ 
S.S.E. — It was deliglitful to range over the expansive plains of Mulwa, 
and not to be reminded at every step by the exclamation ' thokur I* of 
the attendant, that there was some stony impediment ready to trip 
% one up, the moment one’s vision was raised above the earth. A singu? 
lar contrast was presented between the moral aspect of these plaii^ 
and of Harouti. Here, though the seat of perpetual war, still visibly 
in sterile fields, we observe comfort displayed in the huts and in, the 
persons of the peasantry ; there, amidst all the gifts of Annapurna^ thq 
miserj^ble^condition of the ryot provokes one to ask, “ whence this 
difiference ?'* The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the phi^f of 
a txtppa or subdivision of Rampiira,^ whence a deputy hakim is sent as 
residen If manager. It is walled in ; but the inhabitants seemed to feol 
they fi^d now a better security than walls. Here there is nothing 
antique ; but!llIoli, with its old castle, about mid way, in this , morn ing’s 
journey, might furnish something for the porte-fexdlUy ,tnpea\xiX\y a 
fine , sculptured torim yet standing, and fragments strewed in .every 
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^Mctidlr. Traditfotf ia Almoat mattf, afid all' I dOuI'd laaritt wM, thitf il 
#as the abode of a king, called Satul-Fatui, whom they carried back 
to the era of the Fandue. 

I Wfifs much eurprieed to find the plain etrewed with agatee and 
cornelians, of emy satiety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transparent and opaque, many stalactitic, in varioas degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, servingfcaS a uucteae 
Ibr thecOncretion. There are no hills to account for these products in 
tlie black loam of the plains, unless the Chumbul should have bmst 
bis bed and inundated them. Nor are their any nullai \vhich could 
have carried them down, or any appearance of calcareous deposit in tho 
soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was found to rest upon 
bine slate. 

Ca'ves of I)ha6rnnar, December 8th; direction south 10* west; dish 
tance twelve miles. — The country reminded us of Mewar, having tho 
same agreeable undulations of surface and a rich Soil, which was 
Strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates. As we approached the 
object of otir search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge 
Coveted with the dhak jungle, through which We travelled unWI we 
atfived at the mount We found our camp pitched at the northern 
base, near a fine tank of water; but our curiosity was too great to 
bhink of breakfast until the mental appetite was Satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; to the 
worth it is bluff, of gradual aScent, and about one hundred and forty 
fbet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thirty feet high. The top is fiat; and covered with 6urr trees. ^ 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, 
fbo boms of which are turned to the south, having the same bold 
natural rampavt running round its crest, pierced throughout with 
CaVeS; of which I counted One hundred and seventy ; J should rather 
lay that these were merely the entrances to the temples anef extensive 
habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular iron- 
ctayf so indurated and compact as to take a polish. There are traces 
of a city, external as well as interuaf, but whether they were eotempo- 
raneous we Cannot conjecture. If we judge from the remains of a 
wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, being composed qf 
Ikrge oblong masses without cement, we might incline to that opinion, 
Had suppose that the caves were for the monastic inhabitants, did 
they notr afford proof to tfte contrary in their extent and appropmtiom 
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:0q reckpbioi; Oxp pcprp^ wj 9 wound round it* bMO nntil wn itrrty^ijl 
u|b pu opening cut through it from top to bpttpiOi wbjph pjrov^d to be 
the entrance ton gallery of about one Jhuadred yorde in jengtb and 
pearly four in breadth, terminating in a quadrangular court, meaeuxiog 
about one hundred feet by eeventy^ and about thirty-five feet ip 
height; in short, an immense equare cavity, hollowed out of the rook, 
in the centre of which, cut in like manner out of one single mass of stonq^ 
is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Chatoor-bhooja. Exclusive 
of this gallery, tliere is a staircase cut in the north-west angle of the 
excavation, by which there is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a 
level with which is the pinnacle of the temple. Apparently without 
any soil, some of the finest trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul^ 
burr, and tanmrind, are to be found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a 
dtf^t nf^unduft and portico, to which the well-known term pagoda if 
given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the design and 
execution. The columns, entablatures, with a good show of ornament^ 
are distinct in their details; and there are many statues, besides flowery^ 
not in^bad taste, especially the carved ceilings. Jb would be regard>- 
ed as a curiosity if found on a plaiu^ and put together in the ordinary 
manner; but when it is considered that all is from one block, and that 
the material is so little calculated to display the artist’s skill, the work 
is stupendous. 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the “ four-armed,” was placed upon 
an altar, clad in robes of his favourite colour (pandu, or yellow och^re)^ 
^whence one of his titles, Pandxirang, The principal shrine is surround- 
ed by the inferior divinities in the following order: First, on entering 
are the Foleas or ' Porters Qanesa is upon the right, close to whom is 
Sarasvati, ” whose throne is on the tongue and on the left are the 
twinsons of Kali, the Bbiroos, distinguished as Kfila |[.blackj[, and 
(rora ^fairj ; a little in advance of these is a shrine containing five of 
the ten Mahabedias, or minisStering agents of Kali, each .known by his 
symbol, or v,ab.an^ as the bull, map, elephant, buffalo, and peapock. 
The Mababedias ore all evil genii, invoked in jnp^ov .incantatipuf 
against, an enemy, and pbylacieriee, .containing formulas addressed ip 
themjare bound round Um arms of warriors in battle. 

* At the bftick of the chief temple are three shrinks ; the pemfxai. 
one contains a statue of Narayana, upon liiabydxa-oouqb,,witb J^cahxai 
al hie feet. Two Dytes^ or evil spirits, appear ip conflict close to ihpr ; 
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knd a iiecond figure represents her in a running posture^ looking back^ 
!ti great alarm, at the combatants. Smaller figures about Narayana 
represent the heavenly choristers administering to his repose, playing 
bn various instruments, the moorali, or flute, the vina, or lyre, the 
mvi/oora, or tabor, and the mudhimg and that, or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a serpent appears, rearing his crest with delight. The minor 
temples, like the larger one, are also hewn out of the^ock; but the 
statues they contain are from the quartz rock of the Pathar, and they, 
therefore, appear incongruous with the other parts. In fact, from art 
emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon which 
the “four-armed” Vishnu looks down, I infer that these temples 
Were originally dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cub laterally in the rock, to the 
smitli side, where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Mundi- 
Sbre and Sondwarra. Descending some rude steps, and turning to the 
left, we entered a cavern, the roof of which was supported by one of 
those singularly-shaped columns, named after the sacred mounts of the 
Jains; and here it is necessary to mention a curious fact, thak while 
every thing on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the other all is Sivite or 
Yisluiuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoining this are various 
colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of the Budhists 
or Juins to be mistaken ; but on this, the soiitii side, every thing is 
ascribed to the Pandas, and a recumbent figure, ten feet in length, 
Wi'h his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed “tlie son of Bheem,’^ 
and as the local tradition goes, “ only one hour old ; ” a circumstance ^ 
wliich called forth from my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, 
the exclamation — “What would he have been if noh mahina ca baluc, 
‘a nine months* child*!” The chief group is called the Five Pandus, 
who, according to tradition, took up their abode here during their 
exile from the Jumna; and the other figures are performing jpenial 
offices to the heroes. 

•Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these figures 
are representations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group 
of live are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and distin^^tively 
called the Paneh^Teeruti, viz. Biihubdeva, the first ; ^untnath, tlTe 
bixteeuth ; Nemnath, the twenty -second; Parswanath, the twenty- 
third and Uahavira, the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred mount; 
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ptatse of pilgrimage {teern(), aud each is recognized by hit symbol, 
mz. the bulli black antelope, conch^shell, hooded serpent, and tiger ; and 
it is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon the plinth to 
ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. There was also, 
in a sitting posture, Chandra Frebhoo, known by his sign, the crescent. 
AU the figures are from ten to eleven feet high. That in a recumbent 
position, my^ friend said was one of the pontiffs, about to “shuffle off 
this mortal coil,” preparatory to apotheosis. “When such an event 
took place, the throne of Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to 
convey the deceased through the KKeev Samudra (sea of curds), to the 
great temple of deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced 
to conduct him.” 

Next tc, and communicating by a passage with, this ball of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally 
designated as “Blieem*a Bazaar.” The extreme length of this excava- 
tion is about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty. Although the 
name of tiiia leader of the Paudus designates every subdivision of this 
cave, yet every thing is Budliist. The main apartment is that called 
Bhetm's armoury or treasury, the entrance to which is through a 
vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two columns, and 
having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, but probably in-* 
tended for statues ; this opens to the armoury, which is a vaulted apart- 
ment, about tljirty feet by fifteen, having at the further end a dhagope, 
supporting the roof. These singularly-formed columns, if we may so 
term them, are named after their sacred mounts ; ami this is called 
Soomeru, whicli being sacred to Adnatli, the first pontiff, we may con- 
clude he was here adored. An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, 
evidently a dhermsala for the pilgrims, runs round this apartment, 
supported by rows of massive square columns, all cut out of the rock ; 
and again, on the exterior, are numerous square cells, called the apart- 
mentsof the 4S/*ataaij»,or Jain laity ; in one of which there is asupporting 
dhagope* Q,T\d in another two statues of the twenty-third pontiff, Parawa, 

A part of the vaulted roof of Blieem’s treasury, as it is called, has fallen 
in, so that the vault of heaven is seen through the aperture^of the 
mountain. This is also attributed to Korea Choor {ihief)y whose statue 
appeafs on the pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old 
eneftiyof the Pandus, who robbed them of their kingdom. Close to* 
* the armoury is an apartment called the liajloca, ov (qy the ladies; but 
here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Paudus* 
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Still further to the rights or eouth-weflt, ie Mother viiuI,te4.M4 
ropf-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, And about eateen in 
central height, supported by another image of Sooiperu. The sacred 
burr, or fig-tree (jicns rtHgioaa had taken root in the very heart of this 
cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it found the 
line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, >vhence it issued hori- 
zontally, and is now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave (vide Plate).* 
Around this there are many or halls for the Yatis, or 

initiated disciples, who stand iu the same upright meditative posture as 
the poutiflfs. 

But it is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, by 
any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean town of 
Dhooinnar. li is an object, however, which will assist in illustrating the 
subject of cave-woi’ship in India; and though in grandetir these caves 
cannot compare with those of Ellora, Carli, or Salsette, yet in point of 
antiquity they evidently surpass them. Tlie temple dedicated to the 
Tirthancars, or deified Jin-esware (lords of the Jains), are rude 
specimens of a rude age, when the art of sculpture was in its very 
infancy; yet is there a boldness of delineation, as well as great originali- 
ty of design, which distinguishes them from every thing else iu Ipdia. 
In vain we hunted for inscriptions ; but a few isolated letters of that 
ancient and yet undeciphered kind, which occurs on every monument 
attributed to tlie Pandus, were here and there observed. There were 
fragments of sculpture about the base of the hill, differing both in 
design and material from those of the mountain, AltogeCher^ 
Dhoomnai is higlily wortliy of a visit, being one of the most curious 
spot? iu this part, which abounds with curiosities, 

CHAPtIr XIII. 

Route over the ground of Monsonn retreat. — Battle of Peeply-^Bero-' 
ism of Umr Sing Ilara, chief of Koelah . — Conduct of general 
Alonson. — Ptichpahar. — Kamoarra , — Thriving aspect of the country, 
Jhalra-Patiin . — Temples. — Commercial immnnitiee of the city. 
Judicious measures of the Uegentin establishing this mart.— Public 
visit of the community of PaCnn . — The ancient city. — Legends ^ its 
foundation.— Profusion of ancient rmns.^ — Fine Sculpture and 
architecture / the temples. — Inscriptions.^ — Cross thenatnrol bounda^ 
^'y*bf llarouti and Malwa. — The chabni of the Kotah Uegent. 
Cliaoni of the Pindarris . — Gagrown. — Naraynpnr. — Mokuirfiarra 
Pass . — Inscriptions, — Anecdotes of the Lords of the PassP — The 
chaoni of Dheem. — Ruins. — Ordinemces of the flora putties: 
lietnni to Kotah. ^ Field sports.— Author attacked by a Vear.—liuiM ^ 
of Ekaiigurh. 

♦ By a mistake, I here had engraved the nanae of Chundowlee, the adjaoent 
instead of Dhoomnar, 
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VitfChpahar^lOth We returned to Guitoto yesterday, 

T^honcfe we mdrcljed ton miles north-north-east this morning over 
metnofiible ground. It was from Qurrote that the retreat of Monson 
commenced, an eventasrernarkabre in tlie history of JBritish Indians the 
retreat of Xenophon in that of Greece. Tlie former has not been com- 
meinofated by the commander, though even thepen of Xenophon himself 
could not hai^e mitigated the reproach whicli that disastrous event haS 
left upon our military reputation. Holcar was at Pertabgiirh, wheQ« 
blearing of the advance of the English army, he made direct on Mundi* 
flOre, where he halted merely to refresli his horses, and crossing the 
Chumhul at the Aora ford, he pnsiied direct on Qurrote, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles. Local report states tliat Monson, in utter ignorance 
of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that morning recommenced his 
march for Chandwasso, with what object is unknown ; but as soon as 
Ife'learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaiting him, he ordered a 
retrograde movement to gain the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan 
with the irregular horse and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Raj- 
poots, to secure his retreat. Holcar’s army amounted to ten thousand 

borsd^, in four goles^ or masses, eacli acting separately. That under 

Khan Bungnsh came on Ltioan from the south, while that under 
Hurnat Duda, from the direction of Blianpur, attacked the Kotah 
contingent. Lucan defended himself like a hero and having repelled 
all their charges, had become the assailant, when he received liis death- 
blow from a hand in his o\^x\paega. My informant, who was that day 
Oppo.sed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the 
k mowah tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name Umr Sing. On receiving the orders of the English cora- 
iiiander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The position 
he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north 
bank# of \he Amjar, his left protected by the village of Peeply, which 
Stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to the stream, the low 
abrupt bank of which would pecure him from any charge in front. •Here, 
dismounting from his horse, Uinr Sing, surrounded ’by one thousand 
men, spread his carpet,” resolved to defend the passage of the Amjan 
JBis^srce w^s chiefly infantry, who met the enemy with volleys of 
matchlocks, and filled the stream with their bodies ; but just as he was 
about to close with them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another 
in the right breast. He fell, but immediately rose again, and recliniog 
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against a sugar-mill-stone, encouraged his men to the tharge. The 
calmness of his manner indicated no danger, bub it was the dying 
efForb of a Hara ; pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and 
expired. Four hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or 
wounded around their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, 
the next in rank to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-geiteral of 
Kotah was made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond foivten lakhs of 
rupees as a ransom, a penalty for siding witli the English. 

A humble altar of clay murks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, or joojavh^ representing as usual a cavalier and Ins 
steed, armed at all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of the 
Regent, wiio had not uiarked the spot with a more durable monument ; 
but he is no Hara ; tliough could he entomb the wimie tribe, he would 
erect a stnictnie rivalling even that of Mausoleus. But this receives a 
homage which might be denied to a more splendid one ; for tlie villa- 
gers of Peeply fail not in tlieir duty to the manes of Uinr Sing, whose 
lowly altar is maiutuiued in repair. Tiie devoted Lucan has not even 
so frail a monument as this; nor could I learn if the case which en- 
closed his gallant spirit had any rites of sepulture. Bub his memory 
will be cherislied by ti»e inhabitants of Peeply, who will point to the 
mowah tree as that of ** Lucan Saheh ca JoojariL* 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander gained 
the Mokuudurra pass, without seeing even an enemy; had hejthera 
left only five companies, with sufficient supplies and ammunition, under 
such men as Sinelair or Nichol, Mokundurra might have rivalled 
Thermopylae in renown; for such is the peculiarity of the position, 
that it would have taken a week to turn it, and that could be done by 
infantry alone. But the commander had no confidence in his men 
why then did he accept the command ? Throughout the retreat, the 
sepahis were eager for the fight, and expressed their opinion openly of 
their leader; and when this ‘doubting’ commander left five ^corn-' 
panies to defend the passage of the Bunas, how did they perforin it? by 
repelijng every assault, while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have 
often passed this* ford, once with Sindia’s army, and only three years 
after the retreat. The gallant stand was admirably described t(fme by 
Zemaun Khan R(»hi!la, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and tljaftday 
among our foes,) who coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot 
one of our officers, in the last charge, with his pistol. He said that the 
^^liratta infantry would no longer return to the charge, and that 
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Jeswunt Rao was tike a madman, threw his turban on the grround and 
called for volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair 
and his men were cut off. It is a lesson by which we ought to pro6t, 
never to place in command of aepahis those who do not understand^ 
confide in, and respect them. 

Puchpabar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, byjbhe right of war, we became possessed, and have transferred 
from Holcar to the Regent : so far we have discharged the debt of 
gratitude. Eighty villages are attached to Puchpabar, which, though 
never yielding less than half a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising 
more thau twice that sum. There are two thousand houses in the 
town, which has an extensive bazaar filled with rich traders and bank* 
ers, all of whom came to visit me. The cornelian continues to strew 
the ground even to this place. 

' Kunwarra, 11th December; thirteen miles ; direction, N.E. by 
E. — Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of wheat 
and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jfoar) in stacks ; a sight not often 
seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes the name, Kun* 
warm, or “ the land of corn,” very appropriate. At the village of 
Aonia, four miles south, we crossed the high road leading from Oojeiu 
through the durra to Hindusthao, the large town of Soueil lying 
three miles to our right. 

Jhalra-Patun, 12th December ; ten miles ; direction, N.N.E. — The 
road over the same fertile soil. — Passed the Cbunderbhaga rivulet, 
the source of which is only two cuss distant, and was shown, within 
the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bhil 
community, which sent forth four thousand bowmen to ravage the 
plains of Malwa: these were extirpated by Zalitn Sing. 

Jhalra-patuu is the creation of the Regent ; and, as we approach* 
ed it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full 
mile Jbeyerid the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most wealthy inhabitants : an honour duly appreciated, this being the 
only town in India possessing the germs of civil liberty, in the power 
of framing their own municipal regulations. This is* the more remark* 
able, aff the immunities of their commercial charter were granted by 
the 4npst despotic ruler of India ; though the boon was not a eon* 
cession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was given for value tees^eived, 
or at least expected, and which has been amply realized: BEavingex*- 
changed salutations, and promised a more extended eourtesy at my 
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teuto in the evening, we took advantage of the town being thinned, 
and passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from the ratn*« 
parts. The city is nearly a square, surrounded by a substantial wall 
and bastions, well furnished with cannon. The ground plan is simple, 
l)^eing that of the Indian chowpnn or cross, with two main streets 
intersecting each otiter at right angles, aiid many smaller ones run- 
ning parallel to them. The main street is from south to north. We 
proceeded through this burr a bazaar, until we reached the point of 
intersection, where, upon a broad terrace, stands a temple to Chaloor-> 
bhooja, the ‘ four-armed’ god, at least ninety feel in height. The marble 
dome and colonnaded mundftf, and the general proportions of tiie 
structure, attracted my attention ; but having been recently repaired 
and coated with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and 
not likely to furnisii historical data. From thence to the northern 
gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, having 
a great appearance of comfort; and the street, which is nearly a mile 
Ipng, terminates with a temple erected by the Regent to his favourite 
divinity, Dwarcaiiath. The image here enshrined was ploughed up 
from the ruins of the ancient city, and carried to tiie Regent at K<^,ta)i, 
who, leaving to the choice of the god the title under which, and tlie 
site where, be would be worshipped, iiis various names were inscribed 
and placed under the pedestal ; the priest drew lortli that of GopaUji, 
and a magnificent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of onje of 
the finest lakes in India, the waters of whicii, raised by an artificial 
dam, could be made to envirou it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the first, but as yet in- 
complete, is a batidsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jaiu 
prophet. This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, 
recently repaired, and one of the hundred and eight temples, the bells 
of which sounded in the ancient city; whence its name Jhalra-patiin, 
or ‘ the city of bells,’ and not, as erroneously stated hitherto, from the 
tribe of the Regent, J kal-ra-paiun, or ‘ city of the Jhala ;’ ignorance 
of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the supposition 
that tliey were coeval with its modern f6uudatiou. I stopped for a 
few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Muiiciiram, 

^ and having expressed my admiration of all I had seen, and my tiope 
ijmt the prosperity of the city would redouble under his p*Bternal care * 
in Jthese days of peace, I made my salaam and took leave. Opposite hie 
house, engraved on a pillar of stone, is the charter of rights of the 
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eity\* Ita aimpUcity will ^fxcite a smile ; but) the philosopher may trace 
in it the first rudiments of that commercial greatness, which made the 
free cities of Europe the inatriiments of general liberty. Few of these 
had their privileges so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed ; 
and the motive which brought the community together was the surest 
guarantee against their infringement. A state of general war made 
them congregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which the 
existing peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good 
faith would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises. Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were commenced, and an adequate garrison 
^as placed here under a commandant well known and respected. He 
excavated wells, repaired the dam of the old lake, and either bnilti 
anew or repaired the religions edifices of all sects at the expense of the 
state; and, to secure uniformity and solidity in the new habitations, 
he advanced to every man wlio required it half the money necessary 
for their construction. But the greatest boon of all was his leaving the 
administration of justice, as well as of internal police, entirely in the 
hands of the municipal authorities, who, to their cr*idit, resolved that 
the fines and forfeitures arising therefrom, instead of becoming a 
bait for avarice and vexatious interference, should be offerings to the 
shrine of Dwarica-nath. 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah-Munnirarn, who 
is of the Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram, of the Oswal 
tribe and Jain faith, and each has his separate tribunal for the classes 
he represents, while the whole form a joint council for the general 
weal. They pull well together, and each has founded a poora, or suburb, 
named after their children. The Chohteas, or members of this council, 
are selected according to the general sense entertained of their fitness,; 
and were the chief magistrates also the free choice of the inhabitants 
at large, ‘ the city of bells’ •would require no addition to her freedom. 
ThuSj^n the short space of twenty years, has been raised a city of 'six 
thousand comfortable dwellings, with a population ofatleasttwenty- 
^five^Uousand souls. But the hereditary principle, so powerful through- 
out these countries, and which, tliongh it perpetuates many evils, has 
likewise been productive of much good, and has preserved these states 


• Ses Vol. I, p. 221. 
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from annihilatiou, will inevitably make the Durban’ of magistracy 
descend from the head of Munuiram or Qomani to their children, 
under whom^ if they be not imbued with the same discretion as their 
parents^ the stone tablet, as well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalra** 
patun, may become a dead letter. The only officers of government 
residing in the town are the commandant and the collector of the 
imposts ; and so jealous are they of the least interference on his part, 
that a fine would be inflicted on any individual who, by delaying the 
payment of the authorized duties, furnished an excuse for his 
interference. 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description : a public visit 
from all the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the merchants, 
the brokers, the insurers of the Vishnue persuasion, each being intro- 
duced with the name of the firm ; then followed the Oswal merchants, 
in similar form, and both of them I seated in the order of their intro- 
duction and respectability. After them followed the trades, the Chohtea 
or deacons, each making his nnzzur in the name of the whole body. 
Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, braziers, dyers, confectioners, flown 
to the barbers, and town-crier. The agricultural interest was evidently 
at a discount in Patun, and subordinate to the commercial; the old 
Mundlooe Patels were, “though last, not least” in this interesting as- 
semblage. Even the frail sisterhood paid their and, in^their 

modesty of demeanour, recalled the passage of Burke applied in con- 
traffc to a neighbouring state, “ vice lost half its deformity, by losing 
allitsgrossneSs.” Sah Munniramhimselfpreserved order outside, while 
to his colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths' 
company presented, as their nnzzur, a small silver powder-flask, shaped 
as an alligator, and covered with delicate chain-work, which I shall re- 
tain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance of a day 
fulloE unusual interest. They retired in the same order as tKey fame^ 
preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

Such is Jlialra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox live in amity for the 

sake of the general good, nor by their animosities, increase he re- 
semblance winch this mart bears to the free cities of Europe 1 ^ ^ 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a band as 
in most societies, but wherever existed the community that submitted 
to restraint, or did not murmur at the fiat of the law ? Jhalra-Patun is 
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ROW the grand commercial mart of Upper Malwa, and has swallowed 
up all the commerce of the central towns between its own latitude 
and Indore. Though not even on the high road, wlien established^ this 
diflGici;lty was overcome by the road coming to it. The transit-duties 
on salt alone must be considerable, as that of the lakes of western 
Bajwarra passes through it in its way to the south-east. It is not 
famed, ho wevpr, for any staple article of trade, but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert to 
the ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appellation of the city 
of bells,” had the name of Chandravati^ and the rivulet which flowed 
through it, the Chandrabliaga, There is an abundance of legends, to 
which we may be enabled to apply the test of inscriptions. In some. 
Raja Hoon is again brought forward as the founder of the city ; though 
others, with more probability, assign its foundation to the daughter of 
Ohandraseu, the Pramar king of Malwa, who was delivered of a son on 
this spot while on a pilgrimage. Another ascribes it to a more humble 
origin than either, i. e* to Jussoo, a poor wood-cutter of the ancient 
tribe of Or, who, returning homewards from his daily occupation, 
dropped his axe upon the paris-pnttur, with the aid of which he trans- 
muted iron to gold, and raised the city of the moon ” {Chandravati); 
and the lake is still called after him Jubsoo Or ca-tallab. The Pandu 
Bheem likewise comes in for hii share of the founder's fame; who, with 
his brethren during their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment 
in the forest; but his foe, fearing the effect of bis devotions, sent hils 
familiar to disturb them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he 
^ sped past him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever was the 
founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted Jussoo- verma, 
the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, into the wood-cut* 
ter ; for not only does this prince's name occur in one of the inscriptions 
founcj here, but I have discovered it in almost every ancient city of 
Central India, over which his ancestors bad held supreme power from 
the first to the thirteenth century of Vicrama.* 

9 * 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able dfttance, the banka being strewed with ruins. Flights of steps, 

•^On a atone tablet, which I discovered at Boondi, of the Tab abac race, are th« 
names both of Chandrasen and Jusooverma, and though no date is visible, yet that of 
the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first volume of the 
l^nsaotions of the Royal Asiatic Society, at 8. 1191 or A.D. 1185 : the period when 
the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and consequently the arte beginning 
to decay, 
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forming ffliats, reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gode, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the more perfect placed 
upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Gosens loiter, 
basking in the sun. Understanding that no umbrage could be taken if 
I exported some of them to Oodipur, I carried off Narayan on his hydra- 
couch, a Parbutty, a and a cart-load of the dii minores, which 

I found huddled together under a burr-tree. There was Urfine statue of 
Ganesa, but our efforts to move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occasion- 
ed not a few jokes among my Brahmins ; nor must I pass over a col- 
ossal haraha (boar), of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The povcors of Destruction and Re-productiou were those pro- 
pitiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandravati ; of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days. Every where, the symbolic lingam was scattered 
about, and the mundnf of one of those still standing I found filled with 
representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of lesser infernals, the 
sculpture of which, though far inferior to that at Barolli, is of a high 
order compared with aught of modern times. The attitudes are especial- 
ly wolUmaiiaged, though there is a want of just proportion. Evoft the 
anatomical display of the muscles is attended to ; but the dust, oil, and 
sindoor (vermilion) of twelve centuries were upon them, and the place 
was dark and damp, which deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the reiujiining 
shrines, ind has promised to give up ten days to the details of the ceil- 
ings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil 
alone can represent (vide Plates). One of tliese shrines, having a part ^ 
of the sengar chaori still standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, 
not for magnitude, being to all appearance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities surrounding some grand temple, but for the sculp- 
tured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass {vide Plate). 
Each consists of a simple mindra^ or cella, about twenty feet square, 
having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for the 
priests and votaries. Every one of these numerous columns differs in its 
details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admiration, 
being a mass of elaborate vvorkmaiiship of a peculiar kind, <ttiid the 
folia ge and flo\Yers may be considerejd perfec t.* It is deeply be 

* The oriirinal drawings hy Ghassi are deposited at my booksellers, Huiid aiAi 
Calkin. Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Waugh, to shew that any deviation 
from the originals by the engravers is to the deeideil deterioration of the former. They 
are on a eonsiderahiy larger scale than the engravings, and 1 am anxious that the 
public should thus Iona a correct estimate of the arts as they once existed in Iiiia« 
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lamented that no artist from Europe^ have made oasts from these 
masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would furuiah many 
new ideas, and rescue the laud sacred to Bliavani (Minerva) from the 
charge of having taught nothing but deformity: a charge from which it 
is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
gum and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions ; but many 
of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of ancient Patun, 
have been built up in the new town or its immense circumvallation ; 
but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Baja Doorgangul, or ‘ the bar of the castle.’ It is very long, and in that 
ornamented character peculiar to the Builhists and Jains tliroiighout 
tliese regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions of the Panda 
Aijoon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of 
Baraha. or the boar ; and states, that from the spot where the baraha 
was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a figure sprung, originating 
from the wound {hhet), whose offspring in consequence was called 
Khetiie : “of hia line was CrishnaBhut Khetri, whose sou was Talzyac. 
What did he resemble, who obtained the fruits of the whole earth, con- 
quering numerous foes ? He bad a son named Kyuk, who was equal to 
the divinity which supports the globe: in wisdom he was renowned as 
Maha^eo : his name sent to sleep the children of bis foe : he appeared 
as an avatar of Boodh, and like the ocean, which expands when the 
rays of the full moon fail upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge 
, ^increase when he looks upon it: and his verses are filled with ambrosia 
{amrita). From Oheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning ; Indra 
went without offspring.* The contributions from the laud were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The 
light which shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed; 
and the haind which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound. Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such was 
Sri Kyuk ! when he visited foreign lands, joy departed from the wives 
of his foe : may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

“ S.*748 (A,D. 692), on the full moon of Jey t, this inscription was 
placed in the mindra, by Goopta, the grandson pf Bhat Ganejfwar,| 
Zorc? of the lords of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta *• this 

* The allusion to this affords another instance of the presumption of the priests, 
who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra could not visit 
his consort Indraui. 
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writing vras composed, in the presence of Sri Doorgangul Baja, to whom, 
salutation! that forehead alone is fair which bo vts to the gods, to a 
tutor, and to woman! Engraved by Oluk the stone-cutter,” 

On this curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. It ap- 
pears to me that the wild legion of the creation of this Khetri, from 
the blood of Baraha, represented as a dhnoo, or demon in disguise, is 
another fiction to veil the admission of some nortberr^Tace into the 
great Hindu famil}'. The name of Baraha, as an ancient Indo-Scythic 
tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved in the annals of Jessuliner, 
which state, at the early periods of the Vadu-Bhatti history, opposed 
their entrance into India ; while both Takshac (or Tak) and Kyuk are 
names of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘ the snake,* the latter * the 
heavens.* Tha whole of this region bears evidence of a race whose 
religion was ophite, who bore the epithet of Takshac as the name of 
the tribe, and whose inscriptions in this same nail-headed character are 
found all over central and western India. If we combine this with all 
that we have already said regarding Raja Hoou of Bhadraoti, and 
Ungutsi the Hun, who served the Rana of Oheetore ai precise 
period,* when an irruption is recorded from central Asia, we are forced 
to the conclusion, that this inscription (besides many others), is a 
memorial of a Scythic or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Qete prince 
of Salpoor, f was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from th^ Jain 
temple iu the modern town. It was dated the 3d of Jeyt, S. 1103 (A. D. 
1047), but recorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the darn of the Or-sagur, there was a vast number of funer-^ 
al memorials, termed nisea, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated 
“the 3d ofMagh, S. 1066 (A.D. 1010), on which day SrimuntDeo, 
Chela, or disciple, of Acharya Srimana Dewa, left this world.’* The bust 
of the acharya, or doctor, is in a studious posture, the book laying 
open upon the thooni or cross, which forms a reading-deslf, of^n the 
only sign on the nisea to mark a Jain place of sepulture. 

cThe adioining one contained the name of Devindra Acharya ; the 

dates. 1180. ’ 

Another was of “ Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of th#race of 
Koomad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday 
Jar) the Mool uekshitra of S. 1289.” 


• Sec Vol. I, p. 266. 
f ixMonption^ Yol, 1, p, 8S7. 
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There were many othern, but as, like these, they contained no his- 
torical dMta, they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpur^ l^th Decemher, eleven miles. — Marched at daybreak, 
and about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa; at the point of ascent was Gondore, formerly in 
the appanage of the Gliatti-Rao {lord of the pass), one of the legendary 
heroes of past days ; and half a coss further was the point of descent 
into the Antrim or * valley,* through which our course lay due north. la 
front, to the north-west, Gagrowii, on the opposite range, was just 
visible through the gloom ; while the yet more ancient MIiow, the first 
capital of the Kheechies, was pointed out five coss to the eastward. I 
felt most anxious to visit this city, celebrated in the traditions of 
Central India, and containing in itself and all around much that was 
woi’tliy of notice. But time pressed; so we contirnied our route over 
the path trodden by the army of Alia-o-din when he besieged Aehildas 
in Gagrown. The valley was full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and 
the scenery highly picturesque. The forest on each side echoed with 
the streams of the peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of 
the jungle-cock, who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened 
his retreat. It was this antri, or valley, that the Regent selected for 
his or ^ fixed camp,* where he has resided for the last thirty 

years^ It had at length attained the importance of a town, having 
spacious streets and well-built houses, and the materials for acirciimr 
vallation were rapidly accumulating: bat there is little cliance of hia 
living to see it finished. The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks 
^ of the Amjar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and 
Jhalrapatun. A short distance to the west of the Regent*s camp, is the 
Pindarri‘ca-chaoni, where the sous of Kurreem Kliau, the chief leader 
of those hordes, resided ; for in these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he bad led a horde of plunderers. 
I was^greatly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a pern^anenb 
shape, the commencement of an eedya, or * place of prayer;* for the, 
villains, while they robbed*and murdered even defenceless womai^, 
prayed^ve times a day / 

^ oros^ed the confluent streams of the Aou and Ainjav, whieli,. 

flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of Gagrown, pass under its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join (be Caly Siuda 

ifto 
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Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear 
iinited, and present a bold and striking object ; and it is only on monnt- 
iiig the ridge that one perceives the strength of this position, the rock 
being scarped by the action of the waters to an ifninense height. •The 
ascent to the summit of the ridge was so gradual that onr surprise was 
complete, when, casting mir eye north, we saw the Calj Sinde sweep- 
ing along the northern face of both fort and town, whence it turns due 
north, ploughing its serpentine passage, at adeptli of full twohuidred 
feet below the level of the valley, througli three distinct ranges, each 
clnibin or opening appearing in this bold perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of Harouti. As we passed 
under tlie town, we were saluted by a discharge from all the ordnance 
on its ramparts, and ll>e governor, who had advanced to meet us at the 
express desire of bis master, invited us in ; but though strongly pressed, 
and equally desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make 
myself acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of thq^ Re- 
gent. Oil whichever side an enemy might approach it, lie would have 
to take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting the waters with 
the blood of the sacred kine, tliat Alla, ‘ the sanguinary' {hhooni)^ took 
it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kheechie, Achillas, an 
account of whose family would be here out of place. ^Indepfc^eiit 
of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, which 
makes it well worthy of a visit, and the views from the north, 
still finer than from the point whence wehebeld it> 
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. passed over the rid^e at th^ extremity of the town, and de- 
scended into another mti% up which we jonrnied nearly due west 
until we reached our camp at Naraynpur. The valley was froni four to 
six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state of cultivation'; 
to preserve which, and at the same time to secure the game, the Rs' 
gent, at an immense expense, has cut deep trenches at the skirt of tlise 
hills on each side, over which neither deer nor hog can pass, while the 
forests that crown the hills to their summit are almost impervious eveh 
to wild beasts. We passed various small cantonments, where the Regent 
could collect the best part of his army, some even on the summit of the 
ridge. At all of these are wells, and reservoirs termed j»o. 

Mokundnrra, December 14^4, ten miles. — At daybreak, commenced 
our inarch up the valley, and midway between Naraynpur and the 
•«^?«rra, reached the ruined castle of Ghatti, so called from its being 
erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of the valley. 
Partly from the gradtial ascent of the valley, and from the depression of 
the ridge; we formed rather a mean opinion of the pass {ghalti)\ but this 
feeling was soon lost when we attained the crest, and found ourselvea 
on a^scarped rock of some hundred feet in elevation, commanding a 
view over all the plains of Mai vva, while at our feet was a continuation 
of the anlri of the Amjar, which we observed gliding through the deep 
woods the Regent bus allowed to remain at the entraitces of these 
valle\\s. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pass,’ both 
of the Eheechie and Uara, and they point out the impression of Mehrarj 
Kheechie’s charger, as he sprang upon the Islamite invaders. There 
are many cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and several small 
shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of which I found an inscriptioA 
not only recording the name of MehraJ, but the curious fact that four 
generations were present at the consecration of one to Siva. It ran thuSi; 

In S. 1^57 and Saca 1522, in that particular year called Somya, thte 
siuj tn the south, the season of cold, in the happy month Asoj, the dark 
half thereof, on Sunday, and tlie thirty-sixth gurrie ; in such a happy 
moment, tlie Klieechie of Ohohan race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nflrskifg- 
deo, ai^ his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and his son Sri C!lmnder8eti,aud 
sou ^alian-das, erected this seo-ali (house of Siva) : may they be fortn^ 
•^ale!^Vr^ttcnl by Jey Sermaii, and engravedbyKummaiiutbWpi-f?- 
seuce of the priest Kistna, the sou of Molies.’* : \ ; 

We shall pass ovet ihc endless tales of the many heroes who fell 
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in. it# 4efeiioe« to tbe of aujr uate-^Qoniaa Sing; a ddacen<}aDb of 
.SawuntHara. Tho noocdoto I am about to iaaert rolaten to the tiine 
wbeu Bao Doorjuo Sal was prince of Eotah, and the post of Foujdar 
was held by a Bab tore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagornh Through the 
influence of this foujdar, Qoman was deprived of the honour of defend* 
ing the pass^ and his estate sequestrated. He was proceeding home^ 
ward with a heavy heart from the presence of his sovereign, when he 
met the fonjdar with his traitu It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded 
him, wh<»m Goman dashed to the earth, and with his iron lance 
transfixed the Rahtore to his palki Making for the gate, he said it was 
the Rao’s order . that none siioiild pass until his return. As soon as he 
gained his estate, lie proceeded with his family and effects to Oodi- 
pnr,a 4 id found rinno with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the 
support of himself and his followers. There he remained until Eotah 
was besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of Jeypur, when he obtained the 
Rana’s leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Father, he made for 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it or 
perish, he ordered his nakarra to beat, and advanced through the heart 
of the enemy’s camp* The Jeypiir prince asked who had the audacity 
to heat close to hisquarters, and being told the Rawut of the Pass, 
from Oodipur,” he expressed a wish to see the man, of whom he had 
heard his father say, he lutd, unarme d, slain a tiger. The Hara obeyed 
the summons, but would only enter the Presence in the midst of hie 
band. He was courteously received and offered large estates in Jeypur; 
the Raja remarking, that Goman Sing was only going to his doom, 
since in the space of eating apon, he (Esuri Sing) would be master of 
Eotah.” Losing all patience, Goman said, take my salaam and my ^ 
defiance, Maharsj ; the heads of twenty thousand Haras are with 
Eotah.” He was permitted to pass the batteries iminoleeted, and on 
reaching tiie river, he called aloud, the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat," 
to conduct him to bis sovereign, whom he found seated bqhiud the 
walls encouraging the defence. At that very moment, a repoi^ was 
brought that a breach was nearly effected at a particular point; and 
scarcely had the prince applauded his mnmdherma, than, making his 
bow, Goman marched his followers to the breach, and “there planted 
bis lance.” Such were tbe Haras of past days ; but the descendaq|8 of 
the/Bawut ofthe Paas'arenow in penury, deprived of thei/ lands/ 
and hard pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, often moistened with 
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blood, at)d roaehoB tbo Durra, outside of widcb we found the 
old Regout encamped) aud whence we issued on our tour just three 
weeks ago>, was by mere accident that, some distance up the valley, 
(a continuation of that we had just quitted), we heard of some ruins, 
termed the ** Chaori of Bheem,” one of the most striking remains of art 
I had yet met witli. It is the fragment only of a quadrangular pile, of 
which little now remains, the materials having been used by one of 
the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to a Bhiliii concubine* 
The columns possess great originality, and appear to be the connecting 
link of Hindu and Egyptian architecture.* Not far from the Chaori^ 
where, according to local traditions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated hie 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without relation to any other edi** 
fice ; but in the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to them have 
been covered with earth or jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or 
funeral stones ; and as this “ Pass of Mokiiiid ” must, as the chief outlet) 
between the Dekhan and northern India, have been a celebrated spoti 
it is not unlikely that in remote ages some city was built within ite 
natural ramparts. Throughout this town^ we found many traces of the 
bene^eent but simple legislation of the Hara princes ; and when the 
Regent set up his pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had 
abundant formulas to appeal to. We have already alluded to this 
circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a 
free translation of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass^ 
and which is recorded throghout Harouti. 

^'Maharaj Maharao-ji Eishore Sing, ordaining! To all the merchants 
(mahajinfi), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabiting Mokundurra. 

^ At this time, be full of confidence ; trade, traffic, exchange, borrow, lend, 
cultivate, and be prosperous ; for all dind (contribution) is abolished 
by the Durbar, Crimes will be punished according to their rnagnitudeft 
All officers of trust, Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris (night-guards), and 
mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded for good services, and for evil; 
NonI of them shall be guilty of exactions from merchants or others i 
this is a law sworn to by all that is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem. Or«* 
daiiied from the royal moufh, and by command of Nanah-ji (graifdsire) 
Zaliin^Sing, and uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj the 10th, Monday S. 1677 
(A.p. 182ir 

• ^Having baited a few days, we returned to Kotah by - the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anundpur; both large and thriving, situated upon 

* See the frontispiece, which, however, 1 regiet to sa^, famishes bat an imperfect 
copy of the original drawing. 
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the hnwk^ of fine pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a 
splenditi cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles td 
conduct me to my old residence, the garden-house, east of the town. 
During the six weeks that we remained here to watch the result 
of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured to find amuse- 
ment in various ways, to divert us from brooding upon the cholera 
which was raging around us. This season attracts flocks of wild-geese 
to prey upon the young corn, and we had the double pleasure of shoot^ 
iiig and eating them. Occasionally, we had a shot at a deer, or hunted 
them down with tlie Regent's cheetrs (hunting-leopards) ; or with the 
dogs ra!» down jjickals, foxes, or hares. There was a rnmna for wild-hogs 
about five miiea from Our abode, and a delightful sum met- re treat {vide 
Plate) in the midst of a fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, 
from the custom of feeding them, that it was almost unsports-manlike tb 
shoot at them. On one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion 
upon the water, in which I was not well enough to join. Numerous 
ehekarru, or ' liunters,’ proceeded up either bank to rouse the boars or 
tigersthut find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them 
as they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, ami partly 
to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, we after- 
wards made another excursion, which, though not unattended by 
danger, afforded a good deal of merriment. The river here is confined by 
perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet in height ; and amidst the 
debris, li;e.se wild animals rind shelter. As the side on which we were 
did not promise much sport, we determined to cross the stream, and 
finding a quantity of timber suited to the purpose, we set to work to 
construct a raft ; but had only pushed a few paces from the shore wlieu 
we began to sitik, and were compelled to make a Jonas of the doctor, 
thongli we afterwanis sent the vessel back for him, and in due time 
landed all our party and appendages. Being furnished with huntsmeU 
by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the animals, we despatcjied them 
up the stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses of rock fii tht> 
only path by which they could advance. We had been seated about 
half aKi hour, when the shouts of the huntefs were heard, and soon a 
huge bear, his muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up th^ path-' 
way. Being unable to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh an^ the 
doctor, who were conning over the events of the morning, just*^befor€f 
he (Sauiir, in sight, I had quitted theui, and was trying to gain a point of 
seciuitv a little remote from them ; but before 1 could attain it, they^ 
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had hath fired and missed^ and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me* 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him in the flunk ; he fell, but 
almost instantly recovered, and charged mo open-mouthed, whon one 
of my domestics boldly attacked him with ahog-spear and saved me from 
a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he went floundering off, and 
was lost in the crevices of the rock. On oiir return, we passed the day 
amidst the iuins of Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones without 
cement; in all probability, a fortress of some of the aboriginal Bliils. Both 
crests of the mountain are covered with jungle, affording abundant 
sport to the princes of Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a few 
coss to the south of this, called Gypiir-Mahadeo, wliere there is a cas^ 
cade from a stream that falls into the Chumbul, wiiose banks are said 
to be here upwards of six hundred feet in height. Timre are few more 
remarkable spots in India than the course of the river from Kotah to. 
Bhyusror^ where both the naturalist and the painter might find ample 
employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions ; some of 
which are in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunawab, of a Jit prince, has been given in the flrsfc 
volume of this work.. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Viiit^to Mynah — Definition of the servile condition termed bussie. 
Bijolli . — Inscriptions. — Ancient history of Bijolli. — Evidence that 
the Chohans wrested the throne of l.klhi from the Tnars. — Jain tem^ 
pies. — Inscriptions. — Sivite temples. — Prodigious extent of ruins* 
'The Bijolli chief — His daughter a Sati, — Mynah or Mahanal* 
Its picturesque site. — Records of Prithioiraj.the Chohau. — Inscrip^ 
tions. — Synchronism in an enigmatical date. — March to Beygoa. 
Bumaodajhe castle of Aloo Hara. — Legend cf that chief . — Impre-- 
cation of the virgin Sati. — Recollections of the Haras still associated 
with their ancient traditions. — Quit Bumaoda and arrive at Bey goo ^ 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipur, and having 
halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart oould 
wish, I resumed the march across the Pathar, determined to puA iutp 
execution my wish of visiting Myual. About ten miles north, on this 
side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by 
^ehiefof the«Pramar tribe, with the title of Rao, This familyi origin 
tially Raos of Jngnair, hear Biana, came into Mewar in the time of the 
great Umr Sing, with all his bussie, upwards of two centuries ago ; the 
ftana having married the daughter of Rao Asoca/to whom he asaigoed 
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aa estate ivorth five lakhs annually. 1 have elsewhere (Vol. I. p. lOS) 
explained the taeauiug of a tenu which embraces bondage aiUoDgst its 
sytionyras, though it is the lightest species of slavery, Bassie, or properly 
vasi, means a * settler/ an * inhabitant/ from vas, '* a habitation/ hnd 
mana, * to inhabit/ but it does not distinguish between free settlerS 
and compulsory labourers; but wheresoever the phrase is used in 
Rajwarra, it may be assumed to imply the latter. Still, st/ange to say, 
the con<litiou includes none of the accessories of slavery: there is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his labour 
to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon him appears 
to be that of a compulsory residence in his and the epithet, which 
is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vaei of Bijolli. 

Bijolli {Vijyamlli) stands amidst the ruins with which this* 
or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, between Ahaiohr 
pur and Morakuro ; the latter is still applied, though the former 
appears only on the recording stone^i .This western frontier teems 
with traditions of the Clioliatis, and seems to have been a dependency 
of Aj mere, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated names of thatr 
dynasty, as Beesildeo, Someswar, Prithwiraj ; and cliiefiy record the 
martial virtues and piety of Irno-Baj of Morakuro, and his offspring, 
Bahir-raj and Koontpal, who appear coteinporary with their para- 
mount prince and relative, Prithwiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmere.* 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cbeetore, 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Gehlotes from the Chohans. It begins with an invoca- / 
tiou to “ Sacamhhari Jinunie Mata, the mother of births, guardian of 
the races {eaoam\ and of mighty castles {doorga), hills, and ruins, the 
Protectress." Having mentioned the names of nine Ohohans (of Vach- 
gotra), it flies off to Sriinad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, or, * Bappa, 
sovereign of the Yindhya Hills/ the founder of the Rana^ of M*ewar ; but 
the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, which leads me to 
imagine that the Ohohans of Oopermal wei;^ vassals of Qbeetore at that 
early period. Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would be out 
of place here, we sliall only give the concluding portion. It is of 
Koontpal, the grandson of Irno-raj, who destroyed JawuiapuVi^nd. 
the fame of whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on tho 
gate of Balablii. Bjs elder brother’s son was Prithwiraj, who amassed 
ajjlWiofgold, which he gave in charity, and built in Morakuso a 
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temple to Parewanatli. Having obtained the regal dignity, tlirough 
Sotneswar, he was thence call-ed Somenwar, for the sake of whose soul 
this mjneJra was erected, and the village of Rewana on th© Rewa, 
bestowed for itd support — S. 1226 (A. D. 1170).” This appears com- 
pletely to set at rest the question whether the Ohohaus wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tuars ;and it is singular, that from 
the most rep^ote part of the dominions of this illustrious line, we 
should have a confirmation of the fact asserted by their great bar4 
Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the cohiuui of Delhh 
were all written about the same period as this (see p. 496). But the 
appeal made to ‘Hhe gate of Balabhi,” the ancient capital of the 
Gehlotesin Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it, and will only 
admit of one construction, namely, that wheii Prith wiraj revenged the 
death of his father, Someswar, who was slain in battle by the prince of 
Sau rash tra and Ouzzerfit, Koontpal must have availed himself of that 
opportunity to appropriate the share he had in the capture of Delhi* 
Ohund informs us he made a conquest of the whole of Guzzerat from 
BholaBheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information ; 
first, that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijolli; and next, that the 
Oiiohari prince was a disciple of the Jains, which, according to Chuud^ 
was not uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son Sarungdeo 
from Ajtnere, for attaching himself to the doctrines of tlie Biidhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in ruins ; hut 
there are remains of a kotej or castle, a palace called the No-choki, and 
no less than five temples to Parswauath, the twenty-third of the Jain 
pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural 
details, though not to be compared with Barolli. Indeed, it is every 
where apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or execution 
in the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh century. One of 
my |cribbs, who has a talent for design, is delineating with his reed 
{culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain ffuru ishanl at work 
copying what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of Bijolli, 
two inscriptions cut in the r8ck ; one of the Ohohan i;ace, the other of 
the Scmkh Ptiran, appertaining to his own creed, the Jain. It is fifteeu 
feet Jong by five in tireadth, and has fifty-two lines.* The other is 
eleven Ifeet six inches bv three feet si x, and contain s thirty-one lines: 

' • I have never bod time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hoM it, together 

with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to expound them. JFor myseif 
without my old gvru, I am like a ship without helm or compass (as Chund would'say) 
^ in {iloiighiBg the ocean of (Shusorit), rhyme**' , 

• 101 
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SO that the ohi geotlemao has ample occupation. A stream runs amidst 
the mi us, called the Muudagui (fire-extiuguiahiiig) ; aud there is a 
eoond, or fountain^ close to the temples ofFarswa, with the remains 
of two noble reservoirs. All these relics indicate that the Jains were 
of the Dignmher sect The genealogy is within the kote^ or precincts 
of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions; though one 
in an adjoining cooncj, called the Rewati, records the piety of the Gohfl 
chief Rahil, who had bestowed ** a patch of laud in the AntH^* defining 
minutely its limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as is proved 
by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow his example 
by the declaration that whoev er bathes in the Rewati fountain will 
be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolli is -constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are huddled 
promiscuously together. Tliis is very common, as we have repeatedly 
noticed ; nor can any thing better evince that the Hindu attaches no 
abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards it merely as 
a type of some power or qtiality which he wishes to propitiate. *On the 
desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes again, in his estimation, 
a mere stone, and is used as such without scruple. All around, for sever*- 
al miles, are seen the wrecks of past days. At Dorowlee, aboqt four 
miles south, is an inscription dated S. 900 (A.D. 844), but it is un- 
important ; and again, at Telsooah, two miles farther south, are four 
mimdirs^tt,coond, and ^torun, or triumphal arch, but no inscription. At 
Jarowla, about six miles distant, there are no less than seven mwidirs 
and a coond — a mere heap of ruins. At Ambagliati, one of the passes 
of descent from the table-laud into the plain, there are the remains of 
an ancient castle aud a shrine, and I have the names of four or five other 
places, all within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and ttiree tem- 
ples in ruins. Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evident- 
ly ws^ not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, the Ghori king Alla, and the Mogul 
Arungzebe, the first of whom is never named without the adcKtion of 
khooni/ the sanguinary,' whilst the other is known a« Kal-imnuK. tha 
demon-foe of Obrishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, il culti^ 
Tated> would yield fifty thousand rupees annually; but he cannot 
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cireAte more voBi^ uoleaa he could animate the prostrate forms v?liich 
lie Scattered around him. It was his daughter who was married to priuce 
Umra, and who, though only seventeen^ withstood alt solicitation ta 
save her from the pyre on bis demise.* I made use of the strongest 
arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipur, promising to us^ my in^ 
fluence to increase his estate, and doubtless his poverty reinforced his 
inclination but all was in vain — she determined to expiate the sins 
of her lord.” Having remained two or three daysi we continued our 
journey in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and found both at 
Mynal, February — It is fortunate that the pencil can hei-o 

pourtray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, tliere-^ 
fore, leave the architectural wonders of Mahaual, and succinctly 
describe its site. It is difGcult to conceive what could have induced the 
princely races of Cheetore or Ajmere to select such a spot as an appa- 
"dage for the cadets of their families, which in summer must be a 
ftirnace, owing to tlie reflexion of the suu*s rays from the rock: traditioiii 
indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime alone we are 
indebted for these singular structures. The name is derived from the 
posi4ion ilfaAa-nuZ, * the great chasm,’ or cleft in the western face of 
the Pathar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, 
over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and though now, 
but a rill, it must be a magnificeut object in the rainy season. Withia 
this ^ell it would be death to enter : gloomy as Erebus, crowded with 
tiiujestic foliage entangled by the twisted boughs of the amervela, and 
affording cover to all description of the inhabitants, quadruped and 
feathered, of the forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhang-^ 
ing the abyss, is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear, 
the name of Frithwiraj (vide Plate)\ while those on the opposite side are 
distinguished by that of Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of tlia 
Cliohau emperor of Delhi and Ajmere, whose wife, Pritha-Bae,has been 
immortaMzed by Chuud, with her husband and brother. Here, the grand " 
cleft between them, these two last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were 
Hccustouied to meet with their families, and pass days of affectionate 
intercourse, in which no doubt the political condition of India was a 
proniiffieut topic of discussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, had Frithwiraj listened to 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Samarsi was 
regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been lord of 

• Sti« Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 152, 

I 
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HindusUiati. But the iudoiuitablfi courage aud euthusiaetic enterprize, 
of Frith wiraj suuk them all ; aud vvheu ueithar wiadou nor valour could 
save him from d^stnictiou^ the heroic priuce of Cheetore waa foremost 
to court it Both fall ou the bauks of the Gaggar^ amidat heroes of 
every tribe in Bujpootaiia. It was indeed to them, as the bard justly 
tertns it, pralaya, the day of universal doom ; and the last field tnaiup 
tuiued for their national independence. To me, who have pored over 
tiieir poetic legends, and imbibed all those sympathies which none can, 
avoid who study the Kajppot character, there was a melancholy clmrm 
in the solemn ruins of MyiiaK It was a season, too, when every thing 
conspired to noHrish this feeling ; the very trees which were crowded 
about these relics of departed glory, appearing by their leafless boughs 
aud lugubrious aspect to join in the universal mourning. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahanal, and of one I shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to the correc- 
tion of tlie chronology of the Haras, of which race it contains a 
memorial. 

*‘J8y Asaprirana"^ [the ful filler of our desires] the cula-devif [tutelary 
goddess] of the race, by wliose favour liidden treasures are reve^fied, 
and through whose power many Ohohan kings have ruled the earth, 
of which race was Bhaonrdhnn, J who in the field of strife attained the 
desires of victory. Of his race was the tribe ofHara, of which was 
iCboiwu, § of illusirious and pure descent in both races; whose fame 
was fair as the rays of the moon. From him was JypaU\ who obtained 
the O'liits of the good works of bis former existence in the present 
garb of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed they might never know 
another sovereign. From him was Deva-raj,ir tlie lord of the land, who 
gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render mankind 
happy. He delighted in the dance and the song. His son was Ilur-raj,^* 

whose frame was a piece of fire ; who, in the field of battle, conquered 



* Am is literally, ‘ Hope.’ ^ 

t Gotldess of the rae/u pronounced cool, 

, 1 ‘ The wealth of the bee such are the metaphorical appellations amonget the 
Rajpootg^. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kedarnath •(see p. 501), and son of Rainsi, 
the emis^raht prince Horn Aser. who is perhaj)S here designated as ‘ the wealth of the 
bee.’ This was in S. 1353, or A.D. 1297- e 

II Jypal (‘ fosterer of vicTXiry ’) must be the prince familiarly called Bango ” in 
the armals (p..r)02), end not the pwidson h\xt the sm ot Koolun-^thereaaid t#havs 
taken Mynal or Mahanal t • # 

^ Dewa is the son of Batigo (p- 602), and founder of Boondi, in S. 1398, or 
A.D. 1342. 

** Hur-raj, elder s(m of Dowa, became lord of Bumaoda, by tho abdication of his 
lather, who thencefoilh zosided at his conquest at Boondi .‘~'See p, 606. 
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reJfkowo from the prince^i pf fchp l^ucj Iphom-emarl, and di'agged the 
gpoila of victory fipm their pip paclpd, abodes. s : 

j “ From him , were the Iprds of Biiipooda* whose land yiel,d<5d to 
thorm it^ fruits. From Deyarriy was Rit-paL-f who made the rebpllioua 
bovy the head, pr trod thejp uuder foot, as did Qapila the sons of Sagara?; 
From him was JS^elhan, the .phipfof his tribe, whose sou Koontnl rp* 
Bombled Dhermaraj ; be had a, )munger brother, called Deda. Of his wife^. 
Itajuldevi^ a sou was born to Kooutul, fair. as the offspring of the oceaii. J 
He was named Mahadeva^ He was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, 
and in battle immovable as Soorneru ; in gifts he was the Calpa-vricsha 
bfindra. He laid the dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the 
blood of his foe. The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the 
eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o’er the head of Umi Shah hd 
rescued the Lord of Med pat, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as is 
Chandra from Rahoo.§ He trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does 
the ox the corn; even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, 
so did Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem (rntna) of victory 
from the sou of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men, 
Fron^thc centre even to the skirts of space, did tlie fame of his actions 
extend, pure as curdled milk. He had a eon, Doorjun, on whom hd 
bestowed the title of Jiva-raj|| (Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Soobut*' 
sal and Cuml>hHca7ma,^ 

** Here, at Mahaual, the lord of the land, Maha<leva, made a mindra^ 
in whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the inscribed tablet] 
is concealed. Tins (the temple) is an epitome of the universe, whose 


* Hiir-taj haj twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Hara, succeeded 
* to Bmnacida. iSee note, p. 60'2. 

t Here vve quit the direct line of descent, pfoingr back to Dewa, Rit-pal, in all 
probability, was the offspring of one of the twelve sons of Hur-raj, having Mynal as 
a fief of Biitnaoda, 

I In the original, “ fair as Clmnderwa, (the moon), the offspring of Saimd^ 
(the ocean),” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and son of the oceail, 
which supplies a favourite metaphor to, the i/arrfai,— the sea exjuipdipg with delight 
at the sighA o£ his child, demoting the ebb and flow of Uio waters. 

§|This Umi Shah can only be the Patlian emperor Humayonn, who enjoyed a 
short and infamous celebrity; and Mahadeo, the JIara prince of Mahanal, who takes 
the credit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the great feudatories, 
perhaps generalisaimo of the amics of (Medpnt), It will be pleasing to the 

lovers of legendary loro to leariftfrom a singular talc, which we shall relate when we 
get tx) Bumaoda. that if on one occasion he owed his rescue to Iho Hara, the last on 
Biiotheratook the life he gave ; and as it is said he abdicated in favour of bis son 
Uoorjiin. whom he constituted Jiva-raj. OTking(?Yy). wldle he was yet in life 
it is Jot unlikely that, in order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, 
•he abandoned tic gaM of Mynal. '' 

II Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son Jivth^raj^ 
passed his days in devotion in the t.emple he had founded. 

^ Pronounced ATfi/iwr/;!*?/?*?/?)!, ray of the CSmbhay the vessel emblematic of 
Ceres, and elsewhere described. 
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pinnacle {sikra) sparkles like a gem. The mind of Mahadeva is benb^ 
on devotion in Mahanal, the emblem of Eyias, where the Brabmina 
perform varied rites. Wliile the science of arms endures, may the 
renown ofMahadeva never perish;* and until Ganges ceases to flow/ 
and Soomeru to be immovable, may this memorial of Mahadeva abide 
fixed at Mahanal. This invocation to Mahadeva was made hy Mahadeva, 
and by the Bramiii Dhuiieswar, the dweller in Ohutturkot^ (Oheetore), 
was this prashishta composed : 


Argay (Sroon, Chandra, Indu. 

“ The month of Byaak (soodi), the seventh. By Viradhwni, the 
architect {nl/'l), learned in the works of architecture {silpa-eastra), was 
tliis temple erected.*' 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, is not 
the least curious part of this inscription, to which 1 did not even look 
when composing the Booudi annals, and which is another of the many 
powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic chronicles, 

is the sun, and denotes the number 12; Goon is the th'ee 
principal passions of the mind ; and Chandra and Indn each stand for 
one : thus, * 

Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu, 

12. 3. 1. 1. 


and this concealed treasure,” alluded to in the inscription, 

must be re'^d But either iny expounder, or the eilpi^ was 

out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a comer, we should never have 


known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions are useless from 
their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; and I subjoin, in a note, , 
a few of the magic runes, which may aid others to decipher them.'}* 

1 was more successful iu another inscription of Irno or Arnodeva 
(fain. Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermalm a fief ^ 
of Ajinere, and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of this, 

" H 

* It appears he did not forget he had been a warrior. 


f (the nicx>n) 

PuJihito (the two fortnights) 

Netra (ihe three eyes of Siva) 

Veda (the four holy books) 

Sur (the five arrows of Oamdeo, or Cupid) 
Beet (the six seasons, of two months each) 
^^Ivdkee (the seven seas, or Samoodras)... 



Nidh (the niue planets) 

pig (the ten corners of the globe), 

Iloodra (a name of Siva) 

drga (the sun) * 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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8 
9 
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suffice it to say^ that it records his having made the gateway te 
Mynal, otherwise termed the city of Someswar and the date is 
Anhnli Nundt Ind^ Ind, 

8 . 9 . 1 . 1 . 

Anhui (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, 
which is eventually to cnwepralaya, or * destruction/ jVtmd stands for 
nine, or the^no-nimd of their ancient histories. the moon, (twice 
repeated,} is one, and the ivhole, read backwards, is S. 1193, or A.D. 113?. 

In the mundur of Sainarsi, we found the fragment of another in- 
scription, dated S« 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Satnarsi and 
Arnoraj, lord of the region; also the name of Prithwiraj, who de^ 
stroyed the barbarians and concluding with Sawunt Sing. 

BeygoOi February. — Wq commenced our march at break of day^ 
along the very crest of the Fathar ; but the thick woods through whict^ 
lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpat, until 
reached the peak, where once stood the castle of Aloo H'ara. But silentf 
were the walls of Bumaoda ; desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara. 
We could trace, however, the plan of this famed residence of a hero^ 
whiiih consisted of an exterior and an interior castle, the latter being a 
hundred and seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. There are the 
ruins of three Jain temples, to Siva, Hauuman, and Dhermaraja, the 
Hindu Minos ; also three tanks, one of which was in excellent preser-: 
vati^n. There are likewise the remains of one hall, called the andheari 
Jcotri, or ' dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tra«* 
dition) locked up his nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert. 
The site commands an extensive view of the plains of Me war, and of 
the arneo-ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ^ Jogini Mata,’ placed on the very verge of the preci- 
pice, and overlooking one of the noblest prospects in nature. The 
hill here^forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the sides 
scarped, lofty and wooded to the base ; all the plain below is covet^ 
with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amerisele^ forms an 
umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if its superfi,40i^ 
supports were removed, it would form a sylvan ball, wher^ 
^tho4s^nd men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our Queen of tbe Pasa” looks 
grimly down ; but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scioa of Bum* 
aoda to guard. 1 could uot learn exactly who bad levelled tbe castle of 
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A\oo Hara, althongli it would aj^iiear to h^ive'beeii the ftct 6f ttie lotd 
paramdiiut of Cheetore, on whose land it is situated ; it is liow within 
the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one legend of Aloo ; another 
from the spot may not be tinacOeptable. 

In one of the twenty-foUr castles dependant on BnmAoda, resided 
Lallaji, a kinsman of Aloo. BTe had one daughter, in whose name he 
sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, the Ranaof Cheetore; but the honour 
Was declined. The family priest was rettirning across the afitri^ when 
he encountered the heir of Cheetore returning frotn the chase, who, on 
learning the cause of the holy man’s grief, detertnined to remove it by 
taking the nr, ptial symbol himself. He dismissed the priest, telling him 
he should soon appear to claim his bride. Accordingl}^ Wtih an escort 
befitting the heir of Cheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a 
visit to the Raua, ho set out for Bumaoda. Blieemsen Bardai was a 
native of Benares, and liappened to pass through Mewar 'on his way to 
Outch-Bhooj, at the very period when all the sons of rhyme ** were 
under sentence of exile from Mewar : a. fate which we frequently find 
attending the fraternity in this country. The cause of this expatriation 
Was as follows : an image of the deity had been discovered in cieftriug 
6ul the waters of the lake, of a form so exquisitely beautiful as toenchant 
every eye. Btit the position of the arms was singular : one pointed up* 
w*ards, another downwards, a third horizontally towards the observer. 
The hand-wHtiug on the wall could not have moi'e appalled the despot 
of Babylon, than this of Ohutterbhooja; or ‘image of the four* 
armed god.* The prophetic seers were convened from all parts ; but 
neither the Bhats nor the CharunS, nor even the cunning Brahmin, 
could interpret the prodigy ; until, at length, the bard of the Jharejas 
arrived and expounded the riddle. He shewedtbat the finger pointing 
upwards imported that there was one Indra, lord of heaven; and that 
downwards was directed to the sovereign of patal (iiell) ; whilst that 
which pointed to the Rana indicated that A^waslord of thecent^al region 
(med-pat), Whichbeinggeographically coiTfect, his interpretation was 
approyCd, and met with suoh reward, that he became the pat-hm^ai^ 
or chief bard to Hamir, whd, at hie intercession, recalled his banishedi 
brethren, escacting in return lor ^such favours that “be wculd Extend 
the palm to no mortal but himself.” This was the bard who ac«v>Apa>^^ 
nied the heir of Oheetote to Oispohse the daughter of Bumaoda; The 
cattle of the Kara Was thronged ; tlie sound of mirth and revelry ra»ig 
tbrOhgh the castle«-halb;and the bards, who from all parts assembled 
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to sing the glorios of the Haras, were loaded with gifts. Bheeniseii 
could not withstand the offering made by the lord of the Pathar, a 
horse richly caparisoimd, splendid clothes, and a huge bag of money : as 
the bard of the Haras (who told me the tale) remarked, “ although he 
had more than enough, who can forget habit ? We are beggars {mang^ 
tas) as well as poets by profession/* So, after many excuses, he allowe<l 
the gift to left; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving 
to expiate the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent 
the air ; the sacred bard of Olieetore is slain !” met the car of its 
prince at the very moment of (junction of hands). He dropped 

the hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance. It was now the 
Harass turn to be offended : to break off the nuptials at such a moment 
was redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
which not even the bard s death could justify. Tlie heir of CImetore 
was conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda ; but he soon returned with 
the troops of Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity 
80 lately reigned. Falgoon approached, and the spring-hunt of the 
ahaira could not be deferred, though foes were around. Lallaji, father 
of tlA3 bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar to Gouri, in the 
plains of Tookeraye ; but Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked them. Alike 
prepared for tlio Kglit or the feast, the Hara accepted the unequal 
combat ; and the father and lover of the bride rushed oii each other 
spea|; in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the prince 
of Cheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman ; and whih^ the virgin- 
bride ascended with the dead body of the prince, her mother was 
consumed on that where her father lay. It was on this event that the 
imprecation was pronounced that 'Kuna and Rao shouid never meet 
at the 8pring-hunt(a/iai>a) but death should ensue.’ We have recorded, 
in the aftuals of the Haras, two subsequent occasions ; and to complete 
their quatrain, they have made the defeat of Bana Mokul (said 
Koombbo in the Annals, see page 508) fill up the gap. Thus : — 

llamoo, Mokul marya 
Lalla^ Khaita Ran 
Soojah, Rutna sengaria 
Ajmalf Ur si Han'* 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may 

102 
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find some consolation for the mental sufferings the endures, when he 
easts u glance upon the ruins of Buinaoda and its twenty*four siibordi* 
nate castles, not one of which now contains a Hara : — 

Aad there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn* but uiLstoopiu^ to the baser crowd ; 

AU tenanthiss, savo to the crannying: wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud.” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Tiara, I can prove, 
by letters I received in October last year, when, in obe<lience to a man- 
date of the “ Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her shrine to obey 
her behest, whatever that might be. 

Extract from Akbar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18, 1820. 

“Warrants were sent to all the cluefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the J)tn<erra. The wliole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the TIuikoors of 
Burr, who returned the following reply : — ‘ We have received a com- 
munication (pjfffdiyij from Sri Bhavmii of Buinaoda. who commands u.s 
no longer to put the plough in tlie soil, but to sell our horses and our 
cattle, and with the amount to ptirchase sixt3-four* butfaloest^and 
tbirty-two goats, feu- a general sacrifice to Mataji, by obeying which we 
shall re-possess Binnaoda/ Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and Kotah, The 
Thakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata fo^ two 
hundred, instead of whici) five hundred assembled ; yet not only were 
they all abundantly satisfied, but some food remained, which convinced 
the people there that the story (the communication) was true.” 

This was from Boondi ; but tbe following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, wlio was actually on the spot, dated 
“Mynal, Lst Kartik ; — A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty-three goats were 
slain. Upon to bukras (he-goats), three Haras tried their swords in 
vain ; they could not touch a single hair, at which all were much sur- 
prised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed where they 
pleasefi, and were called amur (immortal).'^ 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the selisible 
Baigovind or tbe Yati Gyanji, who was with him. There was, therpA^re, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five hundred brave 

• A number sacred (according to Chuncl) to this goddess, who is chief of the sixty* 
fottrJoguui. ® ' 
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deemtug themselves couvened at the express commaiid of 
BhavaDt, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable ; aud I sent to 
the Baja to break up the partyi which was effected. It, however, shews 
what an eaay matter it is to work upou the credulity through the feel- 
iijgs of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls 
of Bumaoda^ We wound our way down the rocky steep, giving a look 
to the * mother of the maids of slaughter’ as we passed, aud after a short 
passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in a fine grove of 
trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Bawut, descendant of ' the 
black cloud,’ came out to meet me ; but he is yet a stranger to the hap- 
piness that awaits him — the restoration of more tlian half of hi^s estate, 
which has been in the hands of the Mahratta Sindia since A.D. 1791. 

CHAPTER XV. 

liayijoo. — Serious accident to the author. — Affecting testimony of the 
(fratitnde of the liawnt. — Expulsion of the ’Mahrattas from Beygoo. 
The estates of the Ilawut sequestrated. — Restored. — Bussie . — Cheeture. 

* A/cbers Lamp* — Hellections upon the Ruins of Cheelore . — Descrip* 
timn (f the cUy, from the Kliomaii Rasa, and from observation. 
Tour of the city . — Origin of the Bagraiout class, — Inscriptions, 
Aged Faldr, — Return to Oodipnr,-- conclusion, 

Bey goo i February 26///. — Tlje chances were nine hundred and 
ninet^-uino to one that I ever touched a pei» again. Two days ago, 1 
started, with all the '‘pomp and circumstance” befitting the occasion, 
to restore to tile chief tlie landof his sires, of which force and fraud 
had conspired to deprive them during more than thirty years. The 
* purport of my visit being made known, the ' sons of Kala-Megh’ as* 
sembled from all quarters *, but Aon/zar has again interfered. The old 
castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across which tliere is 
a wooden bridge communicating with the town. Tiie avant-couriers of 
my cavaleade, with an elephant bearing the union, having crossed and 
passe<l under the arched gateway, I followed, contrary to tlie MahmiCs. 
advice^who said there certainly would not be space to admit the e^le- 
phuntand howda. But I heedlessly told him to drive on, and *if he 
could ffot pass through, to dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, 
audi^he deep moat on either side, alarmed the animal, and she 
darted forward with tiie celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any 
effort to stop lier. As I appi'oached the gateway, I measured it with 
my eye, aud expecting inevitable and instantaneous destruction. 
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I pi All ted toy feel firmly against the liowda^ aud iny fore^arms against) 
the arcti way, aud, by an almost preternatural effort of strength, burst 
out the back of the howda : the elephant pursued her flight inside, 
aud 1 dropped senseless on the bridge below. The affectionate syinpa* 
lilies aud attention of those around revived me, though they almost 
extinguished the latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, 
and carrying me to my tent. I, however, soop recovered my senses, 
though sadly bruised; but the escape was, in a twofold degree, miracu- 
lous; for, in avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the 
side, 1 should have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gate- 
way. My tent was soon filled by the Bawut-ji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with difliculty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet ; but what was my astonishment when, two 
days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble gateway, the 
work of Kala-Megh, reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I was 
conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, in front of which 1 found 
the little court of Beygoo ! The Bawut advanced and presented me the 
keys, which having returned in his sovereign's name, I deplored his 
rash destruction of the gateway, blaming Itonhar and my own want of 
hoodh (wisdom), for the accident. But it was in vain : he declared he 
never could have looked upon it with complacency, since it had nearly 
deprived of life one who had given life to them. The restored estates 
had been mortgaged to old Siudia for the payment of a war-exaction, 
uud the Uavvut held regularly-executed deeds, empoweriug him to 
recover them when the contribution should be liquidated. When the 
* reign of justice * commenced in these regions, he produced his bond ; 
he shewed that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, ^ 
through the intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should be 
brougljt to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders were endless ; and 
at length the Rawut ji, wearied out, one morning took the law into bis 
own hands ; assaulted, carried, aud, with the loss of some lives, drove 
out the Mahrattas, wlio hud built a castellated residence even ^ilnder 
his eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this act, wlvicti we 
would not prevent ; and accordingly Beygoo was put under sequestra- 
tion, aud the Ruiia s flag was planted upon its walls. The chief sub- 
inittedL<> nil with a good grace, and with a cause so just, I mac^ an 
excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers which he never 
produced. Allowing, therefore, some months more to elapse, we exe- 
cuted the bond, and rei^tored Beygoo to its rightful owner. 1 was the 
I 
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mord rejoiced dit effecting this, as the Rawut had set the example o£ 
Qiginlng the deed of renunciation bf May 1818, which was the com- 
mencement of the prosperity of Me war. 

Bussie, February 27 ^A.— Compelled to travel in my palH, fall of 
aches and ails. I think this will complete the disorganization of my 
frame; but I must reserve the little strength I have for Oheetore, 
and, coufe qui coute, climb up and take a farewell look. 

Cheetore. — My heart beat high as I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, which every 
stone in her giant-like kangras (battlements) attested. It was from this 
side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to force 
the descendant of Rama to do homage to their power. How the sura- 
inous was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi and Pratap have already 
told. But there was one relic of “ the last day ” of Clieotore; which I 
‘‘visited in this morning’s march, that will immortalize the field where 
the greatest monarch that India (perhaps Asia) ever had, erected 
the green banner of the faith, and pitched his tent, around which his 
legions were marshalled for the reduction of the city. This still perfect 
moiMimeut is a fine pyramidal column, called by some the Cherag-dan, 
and by others Akher-ca-dewa, both having the same meaning, ‘ Akber’s 
lamp.’ It is formed of largo blocks of compact lime-stone, admirably 
put together, about thirty-five feet high, each face being twelve feet at 
the j^ase, and gradually tapering to the summit, where it is between 
tliree and four, and on which was placed a huge lamp {cheragli), that 
served as a beacon to the foragers, or denoted the imperial head- 
quarters. An interior staircase leads to the top ; but, although I had 
* the strongest desire to climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber’s 
feet, the power was not obedient to the will, and I was obliged to con- 
tinue my journey, passing through the Tulaiti, as they term the lower 
town of Oheetore. Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascent, 
not throfigh one, hut five gates, upon the same faithless elephant ; but 
with* ^his difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent my 
off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in passing under 
each successive portal, I felt* an involuntary tendency to stoop, though 
therei^vas a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to iny beehoba^* 
pilij^ied upon the margin of the Surya-coond,ov * fountain of-t |\^ Sun/ 

* and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself to con- 
templation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon ** the ringlet of 
* A small t($nt without (bi) a pole (ckohn)^ 
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Cheetore/' illiimiDating its gray aud grief-worn aspect, like a lambent 
gleam liglitiug up the faceof sorrow. Who could look on this lonely, this 
majestic column, which tells, in language more easy of interpretation 
than the tablets within, of 

** — — — deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped my 
pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever the eye fell, it 
filled the mind with images of the past, aud ideas rushed too tumul- 
tuously to be recorded. In this mood I coutimied for some time, gazing 
listlessly, until theshades of evening gradually enshrouded the temples, 
columns, and palaces; and as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection: 
“How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! how is she 
become a widow 1 she, that was great ai^oug nations, and princess 
among provinces, how is she become tributary !” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these ruins. I begin with the description of 
Clieetore from the Khonuin Rasa^ now beside me: “ Chutterkote isithe 
chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for strength; thti hill on 
which it stands, rising out of the level plain beneath, the tilac oi\ the 
forehead of Atolni (the earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can 
the vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows from its 
summit; aid so intricate are its paths of ascent, that though you might 
find entrance, there would be no hope of return. Its towers of defence 
are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep know 
alarm. Its kotars (granaries) are well filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, ^ 
and wells, are overflowing. Kamachandra himself here dwelt twelve 
years. There are eighty-four bazaars, many schools for children, and 
colleges for every kind of learning ; many scribes {kyot) of the Beedur 
tribe, and the eighteen varieties of artizans. (Here foll(>ws»an enu- 
meration of all the trees, slirubs, and flowers, witliin and surrou^i&ing 
the fortress.) Of all, the Gehlote is sovereign [dhanni)^ ser\;giJ^by 
numerous troops, l^oth horse and foot, and 6y all the ‘ thirty-six tribes 
of Rajpoots,* of which he is the ornament {chatecs cxdan sengary'm 

Tbj&«7r/ioman Rasa, or story of Rawut Khoman, was compose!^ ia 
the ninth century; and the poet has not exaggerated : for of all the * 
royal abodes of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a “ widow/* But we must abandon the Rasa lai a simple prose 
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description. Oheetoreis situated on an isolated rock of the same for- 
mation as the Fathar, whence it is distant about three miles, leaving 
a fertile valley between, in which are the estates of Beejipur, Gwalior, 
and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all waste through long- 
continued oppression. The general tlirection of the rock is froin S.S. W, 
to N.N.E. ; the internal length on the summit being three nules and 
two furlouga, and the greatest central breadth twelve hundred yards. 
The circumference of the hill at its base, which is fringed with deep 
woods, extending to the summit, and in which lurk tigers, doer, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, and tlie angle of ascent 
to its scarped summit about 45°. The 2 or lower town, is on the 
west side, which in some places presents a double scarp, and this side 
is crowded with splendid objects Plate, Vol. I. p. 34S) : the trium- 
phal column, the palaces of Chitrung Mori, of Rana Raemul, the huge 
temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred pinnacles of the acropolis of the 
Ghelotes, and last, not least, the mansions of Jeimiil and Fiitto, built 
on a projecting point, are amongst the most remarkable monuments 
overlooking the plain. The great length ofOheetore, and the unifor- 
mitj^of the level crest, detract from its height, which in no part exceeds 
four hundred feet, and that only towards the north. In the centre of the 
eastern face, at “the gate of th^ mu * (Soorajpol), it is less than three 
hundred, and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to 
be embraced by an immense commanding the hill called 

Cheetorie, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant ; it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its cir- 
cumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has availed 
^himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when called on by 
the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombra (Yol. I. p. 472). 
The Mahratta’s batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent, indi- 
cate that, even in S. 1848 (A.D. 1792), be had the aid of no unskilful 
engineer.* From this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, and to him they 
attri^q/te Cheetorie altogether, alleging that he raised it by artificial 
means, ^commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, and a|b 
length ending with a piece of gold.” It would, indeed, have taken 
the twdfve years, assigned by tradition to Alla's siege, to have effected 
this, I^QUgh there can not be a doubt that he greatly augmente'ffTC^ and 
planted there his or balistas, in the same manner as he 

did to reduce the fortress of Rayn, near Binthumbor. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I com- 
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meficed a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigonometrically, 
and laying down every temple or object that still retained a name, or had 
any tradition attached to it. I then descended with the perambulator 
and made the circuit. 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass through three separate gates ; between the 

last of which, distinctively called the foota dioara^ or * broltfen door,’ and 
the fourth, the poZ (porte), is a spot for ever sacred in the 

history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and Putto, 
met their death, There is a small cenotaph to the memory of the former, 
while a sacrificial Joojarh, on which is sculptured the efRgy of a warrior 
on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia where fell the strip- 
ling chief of Amait. Near these is another cenotaph, a simple dome 
supported by light elegant columns, and covering an altar to the manes 
of the martyr, Ragoode, the deified of Mcwar (see p. 309.) After 
passing three more barriers, we reach the Rampol, which crowns the 
whole, and leads into a noble Dnrri-klianeh, or ' hall of assembly,* where 
the princes of Cheetore met on grand occasions ; and it was in this hall 
that the genius of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Rana Ursi that 
his glory was departing. On a compartment of the Rarnpol, we found 
an interdict inscribed by the rebel Blieem of Saloombra, who appears 
to have been determined to place upon his own head the mor of Chee- 
tore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Chonda many centuries b&fore* 
This was, however, set up when he was yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s 
name as well as bis own, abolishing forced labour from the towns-peo- 
ple, and likewise dind, or contributioii concluding with a grant of land , 
to a patriotic carpenter of Qosoonda, who had, at his own expense, fur- 
nished the Rampol with a new gate: the cow and hog are attesting 
witnessess to the deed. The next building I came to, as I skirted the 
western face in a southerly direction, was a small antique temple to 
Toolsi Bhavani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the T'ope^ianeh 
Chaori, a square for the park, where a few old cannon, the relici^^.the 
plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The hakitatiou of the Purdmts, or 
chief priests of the Rauas, a plain, commodious, and substantial edifice, 
was the ne^t:and close by was that of the if tesam, or master of the 
horse, with several others of the chief household officers. But tii? first 
ihoposing edifice is that termed Nolakha Bindar. This is a small citadel 
io itself, with massive, lofty walls, and towers built entirely of ancient 
roihs. Its name would import that it was a receptacle (6tnd(tr) for 
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treasure, tbongh it is said to have been the residence 6f the usurper 
Biinbeer. At the north-eastern corner,itha8alittleterapie,richly 
aculptured, called the Sengar Ohaorh From this we pass On to the 
palace of the Ranas, which, though attributed to Rana Raemul, is of 
the same character as those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated 
battlements,^ and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the 
Rajpoots, long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst thetn. 
The vaulted chamber, the projecting yoim or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talus oi the walls, lend a character of originality to 
all the ancient structures of Cheetore. Tiie industrious Ghassi made 
sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from the ancient abode 
of Chitning Mori, down to the mahls of Jeiraul and Putto. A court-yard 
siirroninls the palace, in which there is a small temple to Deoji, 
"through whose interposition Rana Sanga effected all his conquests. 
This unknown divinity I find is styled one of the eleven IcuUas, or 
Mahabedians, incarnate in the person of a celebrated warrior, named 
Bhqj, wliose father was a Chohan, and his mother of the Goojur tribe, 
which originated a new class, called the Bagrawut The story of this 
T)eo will add another to the many tales of superstition which are 
listened to with reverence, and I imagine generally with belief. The 
incarnate Bagrawut, while on his way to revenge an ancient feud with 
the l^uribars of Run-Binai, approached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, 
aware of his sanctity, paid him all the dues of hospitality ; in return 
for this, the Deoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, 
so long as he followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always 
• to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn round 
the neck; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back. The Deo had tiie power of raising the dead, and in order to shew 
the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock's feather^ 
with whioh having touched all who were then lying dead in Cheetore^ 
they Wre restored to life ! With this new proof of Deoji's power, Rana 
S3(l{|i|^ent forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the 
fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in the peela^khcd, the 
cbatm slipped round, and straight a voice was heard, paying, his mor- 
tal foe was at hand !" So impressed arc the Seesodias With the truth 
^>f tiRis tale, .that Deoji has obtained a distinguished nicWia-their 
Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil been wanting for the lamp 
which is constantly burning before the Bagrawut chieftain, whose 
* The Plate, YoU I. p, 286, is adelineattou of itk 
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OD a horse painted blue, and lance in band, still attracts their 
homage. To buy golden opinions, 1 placed three pieces of silver on the 
altar of the saint, in the name of the brave Sanga, the worthy anta* 
gonist of Baber, the “ immortal foe/' who at the peela-khal at Biana 
destroyed the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Bana Raemul, we reach two immense 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij; one being er^ted by Rana 
Khoom bo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess of that 
age, Meera Bae, to the god of her idolatry, Shamnath. We have else- 
where mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the Apollo of the 
Yamuna, wh**> even danced before hia shrine, in which her last momenta 
were passed : and, to complete the picture, so entirely were the effusions 
both of her heart and pen approved, that " the god descended from hia 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, which extricated the spark of life. 

* Welcome, Meera/ said the lover of Radha ! and her soul was absorbed 
into hia I” This rhapsody is worthy of the fair authoress of the or 

sequel to the Gita 6rovzWa, which is said not to be unworthy even of 
Jydova. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of 
more ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city 
of remote antiquity, called Nagara, three coss northward! of Cheetore.^ 
Near these temples of Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs, built of largo 
blocks, each one hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty wide, and 
fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage of the Ru\)y of 
Mewar, toAchil Kheechie of Gagrown, and filled with oil and ghee, 
which were served out to the numerous attendants on that occasion. 


We are now in the viciidty of the Kheerut-Kliumb, the pillar 
erected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Mahva and Giizzerat. The only thing in India to compare with this is 
the Kootnh Minar at Delhi ; but, though much higher, it is of a very 
inferior character. This column is one hundred and twenty-t)po feet in 


height, the breadth of each face at the base is thirty-five feet, at 
the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet and'AJsw-^Sf. 
It stj^ds on an ample terrace, forty-two faet square. It has nfde dis- 
tinct stories, with openings at every face of each story, and all these 
doors have colonnaded porticos; but it is impossible to describe ii ; and 


there|org.a rough outline, which will shew Ghassi's notions of pe/&^ec-^ 
jive, must suffice. D^s built chiefly of compact lime-stone and the 

I trust this may be put to tbe proof : for I think it will prove to be Tahuhac^ 
of 'vvhich 1 have lonj? been in search; and which rise to the suggestion of 
Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Poros (the JPuar f). 
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quartz rock on which ib staodS) which takes the highest polish : indeed 
there are portions possessing. the hardness^ and exhibiting the fracture, 
of jasper. It is one mass of sculpture; of which a better idea cannot 
be conveyed than in the remark of those who dwell about it, that it 
contains every object known to their mythology. The ninth hh%md^ or 
‘story/ which, as I have stated, is seveuteea feet and a-half square, 
has numerous columns supporting a vault, in which is sculptured 
Kaiiya in the rasmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the ffopifi 
or muses, each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude. 
Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the sarus, the pheni^ 
copteros of ornithology. Around this chamber had been arranged, ou 
black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas of Cheetore ; 
but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one slab, containing 
the two following slocas, 

- Sloca 172: “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Mahva, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, in- 
vaded Modpat. Koombkiirri reflected lustre on the land : to what point 
can we exalt his renown ? lu the midst of the armies of his foe, 
Klioombo was as a tiger, or as aflame in a dry forest/' 

*Sloca 183 : “ While the suu continues to warm the earth, so long 
may the fame of Khoombo Baiia endure. While the icy mountains 
{hemaijir) of the north rest upon their base, or so long as ITimachil is 
stationary, while ocean continues to form a garland round the neck of 
(the earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be perpetuated! May 
the varied history of his sway and the splendour of his dominion last for 
ever '.Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred wlien Rana 
Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead of Cheetore. Sparkling 
like the rays of the rising sun, is the toruuy rising like the bridegroom 
of the land. 


“ In S. 1515, the temple of Bramha was founded, and this year, 
Vvuhpatwar (Thursday), the lOfch tith and Pookhia Nikshitra, in the 
month of Magh, on the immoveable Ohutterkote, this Kheernt stambha 
was finished. What does it resemble, which makes Cheetore look down 
on Ubm with derision ? Again, what does Ohutterkote resemble, from 
wTJUl^ummit the fountains are ever flowing, the circular diadem oa 
whos^est is beauteous to Ihe eye; abounding in temples to Al- 
planted with odoriferous trees, to which myriads of bees resort, 
and where soft zephyrs love to play. This immoveable fortress {4chiU 
was ft)rmed,by Maha-Iudra’s own hands." * 

^ How many more sheas there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only conjecture ; though this would seem to be the 


winding-up. 
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The view from this elevated spot was saperb> exteuding far iuto 
the plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and injured the dome some 
years ago, but generally, there is no semblance of.decay, though some 
shootsofthepeepulhaverooted themselves where the bolt of India 
fell. It is said to have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a million 
sterling ; and this is only one of the .many magnificent works of Rana 
Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples to Orishna, the lake called 
Coorm Sagnr, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo Mah^deo, having 
been erected by him. He also raised the stupendous fortifications of 
Komuliner, to which place the seat of government was transferred. It 
is asserted that the immense wealth in jewels appertaining to the 
princes of Guzzerat, was captured by Mahomed Begra, when he took 
Kornulmer, whejQOe he carried forty thousand captives, * 

Near tins is the grand temple of Bramha, erected also by 
Khoombo, in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and 
whose bust is ‘the only object of veneration within. It would seem as 
if Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone; though 
his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems to have drawn a portion of his re- 
gard to Mooralidhar, ‘ he who holds the flute/ Adjoining the shrine of 
the great spirit, is the C/iar 6 a< 7 /t, where the ashes of the heroes, from 
Bappaddwn to the founder of Oodipiir, are entombed. Many possessed 
great external interest ; but I was forced to be content with what I 
saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-mookh, or * cow s mouth,’ under the shade of an uinbitige- 
ous hurr tree. On one side of the dell is the subterranean channel called 
Rani-hindar^ which, it in saici, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. 
This was the scene of the awful^oAf/r, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the flames; on which the 
cavern’s mo\ith was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and Putto, 
and the shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the most ancient of 
Cheetore, existing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty pripr to the 
Ghelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the followKw^ 

“ S. lo74! Magh (sitdi) Sth, and Revati Nikshilra, the stone-(&^j>i^s 
Kaloo. Kaimer, and thirty-six others(whose names are added), e jnarged 
the fountain of the sun {suryacoonda), adjacent to the temple of Kalka 
Pevi.” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph of Chonda,the feimder* 
of the Oliohdawuts, who surrendered his birthright to please his ^ed 
pire. A little farther, are the mahls of Rana Bheem and Pudmani {vide' 
Plate, voi. i, p. 286). Beyond this, within a stone. enclosure, is the 
place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of Malwa ; and 
it is the mabi of the Raoa of Rampura. 
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Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and paUce of 
Ohitrang Mori, the ancient P^ar lord of Cheetore, whose inscription I 
have already given. The interior sides of the tank are divided into 
sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be compared 
with the works at Barolli, though doubtless executed under the same 
family. Being now within two hundred yards of the southern bastion, 
I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of Cheetore, viz* Sirohi, 
Booiidi, Son|jj Lunawarra, to the Chaogan, or ‘ field of Mars,’ where the 
military festival of the Duserra is yet held by the slender garrison of 
Cheetore. Close to it is a noble reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in 
length, sixty-five in width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with 
immense sculptured masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, called the hhowasin-sthamha (column). It is seventy-five feet and 
a-half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen at the 
top, and covered with Jain figures. It is very ancient, ‘and I found a 
fragment of an inscription at its base, which shews that it was dedicated 
to Adnath, the first of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs : “ By Sri Adnatli, 
and the twenty-four Jin-eswara, Poondarica, Ganesa, Surya, and the 
nine planets, may you be preserved ! S. 952 (A D, 896)Bysak (mfi) 
the^Oth, Gurwar (Thursday) ” ‘ 

I found also another old inscripti on near the very antique temple of 
Kookr-eswar Mahadeo S. 811, Mah sood 5th, Vrishpatwar (Thurs- 
day). A. D. 755, Raja Kookr-eswar erected this temple and excavated 
the fountain.” 

ff here are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of ruins 
was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One iu 
the temple of Suntnath was as follows : “S. 1505 (AD. 1449), Sri 
Maharana Mokul, whose sou Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name SaU 
Kolah, his son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erected this 
shrine to Suntnath. The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, Jiriraj Sooraud 
apparent successor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pol, or gate in the centre of tlie eastern face, is 
an altar sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the Chondawiris, 
who fdl at his post, the gate of the sun, when tlie city was sacked by 
Shah. 

"^^^the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a ifigii 
tfquity. This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and the first 
Banas of Cheetore. But it is time to close this description* ^which I do 
b^ofiserving, that one cannot move a step without treading oh some 
fragment of the olden times : 

** Columns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft,. 

Heaped like a host, in battle oTerthrown.]|| 

• 
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Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, 
I may mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in 
Chutterkote, must be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder is a 
Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the ineinorji: 
of the oldest inhabitants ; and there is one carpenter, now upwards 
of ninety, who recollects Babaji as an old man and the terror of the 
children,” To me he did not appear above seventy. I found him deeply 
engaged atpocAem with one of the townsfolk. When I wi^ introduced 
to this extraordinary personage, he looked up at me for an instant, 
and exclaiming, ** what does he want here?” quietly resumed his game. 
When it was finished, I presented my nuzzur to the inspired (for 
madness and inspiration are here synonymous), which he threw amongst 
the bystandtn>, and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the bram- 
bles a lii»e shawl some one had presented to him, and which, becoming 
an impediment, ho left there. In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were quickly supplied. 
For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye back upon the past, 
and he mentioned something of AdinaBegand the Punjab (of which 
they say he was an inhabitant) ; but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipore, March Hlh^ 3822 . — Here I am once more in the capital 
of J/indnpali (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence shall 
move me until I go to “eat the air” of my native laud. I require repose, 
for the last fifteen years of my life have been one continuous tissue of 
toil and accident, such as are narrated in these records of a few of iny 
many wanderings. The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, and the 
titue for journalizing must cease with every thing else under the ^iin. 

1 halted a few days at Mairta, and found my house nearly finished, 
the g a’deu looking beautiful, the arcc or peach-tree, the seo or apple, the 
suntra, narinji, and nimboo, or various orange and lime-trees, all in full 
blossom, and shewing the potent inilueuce of Stirya in these regions ; 
the mreefa or seeiaphal (fruit of Seeta), or custard- apple, the anar, the 
hela, pomegranate, plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all 
equally forward. These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or 
Cawnpur; but some of the finest peaches are the produce of those I 
planted at Gwalior, — I may say their grandchildren. :^heif I left 
Gwalior in 1817, 1 brought with me the stones of several p©Rch-^3(^ 
and planted them in the garden of Rung- peari, my residence at 
pur ; aiJtl more delicious or more abundant ^fruit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and tjiesfe' 

^ again exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove whether 
they maintain the character they held in the plains of Rarew, or 
city. The vegetables were equally thriving : I never saw finer crops ot 
jPyussiau-blues, of kobt», phool-kobis^ov cabbages and cauliflowers, celery, 
and all that belongs to the kitchen-garden, and which my Rajpoot 








